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ABSTRACT 

This  guide  provides  staff  development  leaders  in 
schools  and  school  districts  with  practical  information  atx>ut 
professional  development  systems.  It  is  organized  in  eight  chapters, 
each  dealing  with  a  phase  of  an  effective  professional  development 
program.  The  essential  components  of  the  program  constitute  a 
framework  for  staff  development.  The  components  include:   (1)  getting 
started — creating  a  new  system  or  improving  an  existing  one;  (2) 
educating  the  decision  makers — informing  all  of  those  involved  in 
decision  making  and  action  for  staff  development;   (3)  creating  a 
collaborative  structure — defining  the  program  mission,  creating  a 
management  plan,  and  formally  authorizing  the  program;  (4)  team 
building — creating  collegial  and  collaborative  relationships;  (5) 
assessment  and  goal  setting;   (6)  designs  for  learning — formal  and 
informal  activities  for  professional  growth;   (7)  program  evaluation; 
and  (8)  maintenance  and  continuity.  Each  chapter  begins  with  an 
overview  of  its  contents,  followed  by  the  goals  and  an  outline  of 
activities.  Specific  activities  to  educate  the  staff  further  and 
implement  each  component  are  described.  Readings,  handouts,  and 
transparency  masters  to  accompany  each  activity  are  included  in  a 
separate  packet.  (JD) 
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FofBword 

Teacher  development  is  a  critical  part  of  the  mis^n  ofThe  Rcigional  LabmtxKV  Ux 

Educational  imptxn^ement  of  the  Northeast  Islands.  Te 

their  own  leaxidng  in^rire  youngstm  to  adtievc  and  succeed.  Fo^ 

grovidii^  teadiers  opportunities  to  grow  pnrfessicnia^ 

Good  im^iessional  devdcxmient  is  coUaborative  and  comprehensive  It  brings  people 

together  to  impiwe  leanimg  fm*  eveiyone  It  modds  how  our  sdmto  oug^ 

drawli^  on  the  eneigy  and  e)q>erti8e  ctf  everyone,  it  creates  a  sdiool  thatfo  indeed  a 
learning  ocHnmunity. 

like  its  preoirsor  and  parent,  Cb«fmi<l>i5g  to  1451^^ 
BuMttg  System  for  PrvfessionaDei^^ 

good  s&m  devdopment  programs,  ft  is  based  on  resean^  0714  good  pnK^tte 

a  variety  of  modes  and  fbnnatB  to  reac^  different  kinds  of  leaim^ 

devdopment  But  above  all,  it  reflects  our  dedicatlcm  to  supporting  profes^nal  growth, 

and  ddng  so  collaboratively. 

This  guide  is  ibe  product  of  maxw  minds  and  handa  Its  authors,  Maigarrt  Aibudde  and 
Lynn  Muxray,  woriced  loi^  and  hard  to  share  tiieir  yeais  of  ejgyerienoe  (and  contents  of 
their  file  cabinets)  in  (»xier  to  supp(»t  the  w(»k  of  oUia-staffdevdcm^  Their 
a^bmtion  has  made  this  book  not  onty  practical,  but  usable  in  dlHerent  settings,  from 
schoob  and  districts  (where  Lynn  spends  most  of  her  time  as  a  prixKipal)  to  instimtions  of 
hitler  education  and  state  education  departments  (where  Marraiet  keeps  staff 
devdopment  alive  and  wdl).  Whaf  s  more,  th^  have  used  andperfnted  every  sii^e 
activity,  toot  and  procedure  ~  not  a  small  feat  m  today's  Inisy  wrarki 

To  keep  us  honest  and  ensure  oompleteiMss  and  ouality,  a  number  ol  educatm  frcnn  our 
own  r^on,  and  otliers  6^  across  ^  countiy,  tti(Hi^itfu%  reviewed  a  dra^ 

inchide:  Anadia  Andrews,  Cheiy  1  Brady,  Antfiomr  Unly  Lynne  MiUcr,  Alexander 
Blastos,  Sara  Domy,  Vat  Ardiambault  Martin  Brocdcs,  V\^lUam  Dandxiklge,  Etariene  Wortiv 
Masha  Rudman,  Andrea  Stein,  Carmen  Goodman,  Diana  Rivera-Vleia,  Fhil  Bkiod,  Carole 

Sedita,  Susan  Ellis,  and  Thcmias  Btzgerald.  We  thank  them  all  ftn*  tiieir  invaluaUe 
oommentsa  id  suggestions. 

Last  but  not  least  we'd  like  to  acknowledge  those  who  moved  the  guide  bom  good 

intentions  to  a  prodixrt  ctf  whidi  we  are  pxoud  The  primary  pradis&m  team  h^ 

John  Fleener,  who  patien%  typed  revision  after  revlrfon,  k)ng  alter  he  left  hi^ 

student  teadiing;  Jul  Kaufman,  who  hunted  down  and  obtained  permissions     all  ttte  tools 

and  articles  we  bOTTowed  or  reprinted;  Susan  Mead,  who  oi^^ 

effort  and  kgH  things  frran  £affin«  tiirough  Ac  cradcs;  Jan  fcSmson,  who  has  paiitstakin^y 

proofed  vernon  after  version;  and  Lori  Uuisen,  who  kept  me  parts  steadily  moving  towanis 

completion. 

While  it  has  taken  mudi  time  and  hard  wori;,  as  all  cdlabcnative  efforts  do,  ^ 
development  of  this  guide  has  always  been  done  witii  a  s^t  of  good  will  and  a  dedication 
to  tiiose  whose  lives  and  woik  it  is  meant  to  improve  We  at  The  Regional  Labcnatory  hope 
that  it  wiU  find  its  way  into  every  staff  devdoper'slibraiy  and  frwi  there  tl^^ 
used  to  enhance  the  learning  of  adults  and  young  pec^le  alike. 

Susan  Lmds-Horsley 
Progrm  Director  for  Teacher  Deuelopment 
The  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Improvement   the  Northeast  and  Islands 
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INTRODUCTION 


Building  Systems  To  Promote  Professional  Growtli 


/  fuwe  a  defmiie  feding  0iat  any  inservice  we're  doing  here  has  a 
direct  impiKt  on  tnhaf  xoe're  doing  in  the  daasroom  or  on 
immediate  8(^mMem8.  For  once  I  see  somrdeoance  in  the 
program.  Why?  Because  it's  now  in  the  hands  of  texKhers  and 
bemise  we  were  given  some  direction  in  looking  at  needs  and 
setting  up  a  system. 

High  School  Englidi  Teadier 

[Training  in  modds  of  teaching]  has  really  improved  my  teaching. 
I  had  reached  a  pmnt  of  hating  teaching  ~  burnout.  Modds  were 
stimulating,  exciting,  fun  to  do.  It  gjves  you  a  beginning  and  an 
end -a  closure.  The  Idds  are  more  enthtiiastic.  I  see  a  difference 
in  thdr  thinking. 

Elementary  School  Teacher 

I  now  know  Tm  not  alone.  The  [Special  Education  SU^ 
Deodopmenti  Network  has  ghxn  me  the  amtmitment  I  needed  to 
be  and  stay  in  special  education.  Tm  proud  to  be  a  special  educator. 

Resource  Room  Teadter 

A  sdvxA  is  only  as  effective  as  its  staff.  A  healthy  school  environment  supports 

dUIdien's  growth  and  provides  an  environment  that  supports  the  continued  growth  of 

the  adults  within  it  as  well  The  two  go  hand  in  hand  Continued  profes^jnalg^ 

not  cmly  keeps  teadiere  in  the  profession,  but  makes  the  difference  between  chSc^ 
learning  and  not  learning. 


But  creating  such  a  learning  environment  means  mtwie  than  simply  conducting  an 
inservice  workshop  now  and  then  or  a  training  program  cm  effective  teadiing.  It's  more 
oom]^  Aan  one-shot  workshops  and  broader  Aan  improving  instructkinaf  skiUs.  We 
are  reaUy  taU^g  about  creating  a  professional  aUture  in  sdK)3s.  V>a 
devek^Mnent ,  the  culture  of  a  school  changes.  The  way  staff  communicate,  feci  talk,  as 
wen  as  what  they  do  in  their  jobs,  is  affected.  c^"u*,« 


T^gg^tt^  book,  we  uae  the  tenns  staff  devekypment  ^ 


Creating  sudi  an  environment  not  only  provides  growth  experiences  tiiat  have  real 
meaning  to  staff  but  also  empowws  them  as  teaders  of  *e  efforts.  It  means  cre^ 
svstems  witiiin  schools  that  promote  and  support  leaderehip  and  growth.  A  staff 
devekjpmem  system  is  an  integrated  whole:  a  cohesive  ftwnewoA  for  profi^^ 
growA  wiffiin  which  a  variety  of  learning  activities,  people,  resources,  and  politto  are 
connected.  The  system  is  larger  than  tite  content  or  sJdll-kjedfic  staff  development 
programs  contained  within  it  To  be  sucoessful  staff  dev^c^^ers  must  pay  attention  to 


The  issue  of  which  should  be  developed  firstr  the  structure  supporting  tiie  system  ^  <x 

fooised  programs,  has  been  heartily  debated  wi A  no  dear  cut  answer.  A  rational' 
linear  apprradi  suggests  first  Hie  dev^opment  of  a  structure  within  which  spedfic 

professtonal  develc^mient  strategies  are  su|^9orted  and  cariied  out  It  makes  s^^ 
practice,  however,  mostpec^  t»id  tobe  moi«  programsMiented  and  tiUnk  first  of 
^jedffc  profesdonal  dem<^nnent  opportunities  tiuit  will  make  a  difference  to  teadiers 
and  students.  Such  is  the  case  in  erne  school  which  has  been  heavily  involved  in  models 
of  teaching  and  peer  coaching  training  over  the  past  two  years.  They've  been  deeply 
touched  by  tiie  program,  botfi  in  terms  of  skills  development  and  impact  on  students. 
New  nonns  of  coQegiality  and  prdtessionalism  have  developed.  They  now  want  others 
to  be  involved  and  want  to  assure  that  this  program  and  others  like  it  continue.  They 
are  interested  in  devek^^ing  a  system  to  do  so. 

A  focus  on  program  devdqnnent  alone  may  work  for  a  while.  Ffowever,  if  there  aien't 
assurances  tor  continued  support  and  invdvement,  infusion  of  new  ideas,  devek^mient 
of  leaders,  and  allocation  of  tune  and  money,  professicmal  growth  activities  almost 
inevitably  stall  or  dwindle  to  nothing.  Without  structures  promoting  and  protecting 
them,  staff  development  activities  tond  to  depend  on  an  energetic  person  or  two.  When 
they  tire  or  move  on  to  other  jobs    districts,  everydiing  ceases.  CcdUdxirati^^ 
for  staff  develc^mient  tiiat  are  public  and  formally  audicnized  assure  the  involvement 
and  leadership  of  more  than  a  few  and  increase  tne  likelihood  that  activity  will 
continue  over  time.  Wheth^  attentkm  is  first  paid  to  program  envelopment  cx'  to  the 
devekypment  of  an  umbrella  structure,  ffiat  structure  is  nonetheless  oiticaL  This  book 
focuses  on  the  develc^mient  of  staff  devekmment  systems  which  will  ensure  the 
continued  provisi<x\  of  meaningful  profesnonal  growth  programs. 


Necessary  Parts  of  a  Professional  DevetopmentSystMn 

The  develc^ment  and  maintenance  of  a  successful  professional  development  system 
requires  continued  attenticm  to  what  we  consider  me  essential  components  or 
ingredients  (see  Rgure  1).  These  parts  amstitute  a  framework  or  advance  OTganizer  for 
staff  devdc^Tment  and  need  to  be  attended  to  consdously  over  time,  Tlius,  6iey  form 
the  taUe  of  contents  of  this  bocdL  There  is  notiiing  new  (»' magiod  about  thea\  but  th^ 
are  often  not  viewed  as  parted  the  larger 'Vhde"  and,  in  turn,  not  attmled  to.  The 
usefulness  of  this  frartework  is  that  it  can  give  directicm  and  o^ierence  to  what 
otl^rwlse  migjit  be  frt  gmented  and  unfocused  effcots.  Lack  of  attenticm  to  any  one  of 
these  parts  can  seriously  jeopardize  your  success.  A  quick  sketdi  of  eadi  follows. 
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Getting  Staited:  Getting  started  in  staff  devdo^^ 

where  %ere   nonev  or  it  may  xnean  relni^ding  or  in^m>vin^ 

Regardkss,  how  and  where  do  you  startV  Are  tiiere  any  conditkxis  wlikh  are  necessary 

for  a  suooessful  start?  Hem  can  you  diagnose  where  you  are  and  your  reiM^ 

change?  How  have  odiers  started?  What  are  some  spedfic  fiist  steps?  These  are 

questions  which  should  be  raised  and  discussed  betoxe  going  furrier.  If  s  pos^le  that 
oanditicns  mig^t  be  sudt  that  you  shouldn't  get  started. 

Getting  serious  about  staff  devdc^nnent  and  the  devdopnrant  of  a  systeni  suppc^^ 
requires  a  diampkm  or  Mivocate  -  someone  (or  ones)  who  recognises  its  importance^ 
understands  tiiat  iimustbe  a  adlabonitiiw  efforttobe  suooessful^aiul  is  willing  and 
able  to  make  it  happen.  A  duunpion  provides     leactefship  necessary  to  initiate  an 
integrated  staff  de^opment  s^staxv  fiikte  neoessaiy  resoui^^ 
from  staff  and  central  administraran.  A  chanqtei  provides     leaderdiip  to  assess 
and  devdop  readiness  for  diange,  form  a  ocdlaborative  design  team,  diagnose  current 
practioesy  and  ooiuiniie  to  educate  staff  about  successful  devidc^nnent 

Educating     Decision  MakesK  The  quality  <tf  a  staff  devi^ofmient  syston  is 
detennined  1^  the  quaUty  of     dedsicms  that  drive  it  And  qualitv  decisions  mean 
infbnned  declsian  makos.     dedrion  makers  we're  r^en^ng  to  au 
decision  making  and  action  rar  staff  dev^^jpment  A  mibstanaal  bod  v  oi  kno%^edge 
exists  about  ocMuiitions  and  practices  duit  appear  to  lead  to  oraitiniiea 
powtfi  as  weU  as  tiie  plannmgprcMeases  to  achieve  thent  White  some  of  this 
knowledge  is  intuitive,  mudi  or  it  isn't  Regardless,  ^xis  knowledge  should  guide  staff 
development  effmls.  llie  days  of  %vorkshop  mentaUty"  should  be  behiiid  ^ 
team  building,  knowledge  building  should  never  end. 

Creating  a  Collaborative  Structure:  The  devdopment  and  maintenance  of  a 
professional  environment  for  staff  cannot  be  left  to  dumoe  or  administrative  initiative 
alone.  It  is  too  important  The  rig^t  and  ejoxcfatioii  of  continued  professional 
development  needs  to  be  protected  as  well  as  niutured.  A  ooUaborative  structure  can 
do  this.  Such  a  structure  is  pniblic,  formal,  and  provides  die  ffmnewoiic  for  die  creation 
and  susteiumoe  of  conditions  neoessaiy  fear  continued  learning.  A  cdlab^s^tive 
structure  assures  tiie  invdvement  and  leadership  (tf  mcs«  dmn  a  few  and  iiuseases  tibe 
likelihood  tiiat  growth  activities  will  continue  over  time.  Three  tangible  elements  of  a 
structxire  for  improvement  are:  (1)  a  statement  of  missicm  and  guidmg  beliefs  about 
prc^iessional  growtiv  (2)  a  managonent  plan  defining  responsmle  groups  and  (^>erating 
procedures;  and  (3)  formal  authorization. 

Team  Building;  Successful  staff  devek>pment  is  a  collective  and  collaborative  effcnt. 
Creating  ooUegial  and  cc^borative  relationships  is  a  vital  strategy  fen*  supporting 
individual  and  organizaticmal  growth.  Yet  pec^le  do  not  neoe^arily  know  how  to  wOTk 
together  and  make  thoughtful  dedsi(»\s;  they  especially  don't  if  is<Hation  has  been  thdr 
norm.  Coll  iboratk>n  is  hard  work,  untidy,  and  citen  firagUe.  Lettine  go  of  ideas  and 
really  listening  to  odiers'  views  is  not  easy.  Attentkm  to  team  builcSng  is  particularly 
useful  in  meeting  inevitable  conflict  and  minimizing  real  or  ImaginedbarrierB  between 
teadiers  and  administrators.  Training  in  team  building  can  help  staff  devdopment 
teams  immeasurably,  especially  if  it  begins  as  soon  as  a  team  is  fomved  and  attended  to 
over  time.  Even  mature,  sophisticated  teams  can  get  sloppy  and  unproductive. 
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Aaseasntenl;  Assessment  and  goal  setting  that  acoomp^ 
in^wrtant  lesponsiHiities  of  staff  devdopera.  It  is  also  commonly  abused  Too  often 
teachers  are  ''needs  assessed"  to  death  witii  no  visible  results,  or,  at  best,  a  workshop  or 
two  on  tc^cs  (tf  interest  Sometimes  a  need  s  assessment  is  used  only  to  validate 
decisions  already  made  by  the  administraticm.  Assessmant  is  more  tiian  a  survey  or 
questionnaire;  this  deeply  embedded  stereotype  needs  to  be  dispelled.  Successful 
assessment  requires  decision  makers  knowlaigeaUe  about  a  vark^ty  of  approaches  and 
tedmiques  who  make  thoughtful  decisions  about  which  ones  best  suit  tire  context  of 
dieir  sdiools.  A  good  assessment  is  a  oonsdous  and  public  activity  that  involves  staff  in 
autiientic  wavs.  Needs  may  stem  from  significant  proWems  or  simply  represent 
conditions  which  are  belkved  to  be  better.  The  outcome    an  assessment  is  a  set  of 
thoughtfully  and  dearly  articulated  goals  for  prc^^essional  growth. 

Designs  for  Lcaming:  A  collaborative  structure  al<me  will  not  lead  to  growth.  The 
worth  of  tiie  system  is  ultimately  determined  by  die  worth  of  die  activSes  contained 
within  it  These  activities  are  the  heart  of  a  staff  development  system  and  refer  to  the 
professional  growtii  opportunities  —  formal  and  informal  —  diat  die  system  supports. 
Unfcntunately,  the  selecticm  or  design  of  quality  professtonal  growth  cmportunities  is  a 
major  hurdle  for  many  staff  devek>pment  planners,  ^lort-term  isolatecf  activities  on 
relevant  (at  best)  or  irrelevant  tc^cs,  unlikely  to  do  more  dian  increase  awareness 
continue  to  be  the  wearying  iwrm  in  manv  sdiool  districts.  Training  continues  to  k 
viewed  as  the  primary,  if  tK)t  die  sole  vehide,  for  professional  devdopment  Such  a 
limited  view  is  unfortunate  because  so  many  alternatives  are  possible.  And  some  of 
these  arc  likely  to  be  vasdy  more  effiecH  ve  and  derirable.  In  addition  to  kiwwledge  of 
alternative  approadies,  success  in  creating  designs  for  learning  requires  knowledge  of 
available  resoxmjes,  appropriate  matching  to  local  needs,  skillin  selecting  consultants, 
and,  of  course,  conscious  applicatk>n  of  what  is  known  about  succ^sful  staff 
development  practices. 

Evaluation:  Most  people  agree  that  evaluation  of  professional  de\'eIopment  is 
necessary,  yet  there  are  few  attempts  to  do  more  tnan  measure  liappmess  coeffidents" 
at  the  completion  of  workshops.  Witii  more  and  more  calls  for  accountability,  and  with 
shrinking  resources,  staff  devdopers  need  approaches  to  evaluation  tiiat  are  practical, 
useful,  and  vet  rigorous  enou^  to  be  believed.  Few  staff  developeis  are  evaluatore,  yet 
most  can  ask  perfectiy  good  questions  and  devek^  the  skills  neoessarv'  to  go  about 
finding  believable  answers.  Assuming  that  die  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  aid  dedsicm 
making  about  the  futiue  of  the  system  and  its  programs  (Le.,  its  uses,  dumges  and 
resources  needed  at  any  given  time),  infonnatton  is  needed  about  program  processes 
and  effects.  TTie  evaluaticm  approach  we  propose  addre^es  die  questions  of  the  most 
important  audiences  and  gamers  and  ar«alyzes  information  through  naturalistic  inquiry. 

Maintenance  and  Continuity:  Organizational  structure  and  autiiorization  of  a 
professional  develqnnent  system  will  assure  its  existence.  They  will  not,  however, 
assure  its  vitality  or  quality.  Both  conditions  are  necessary  for  a  profosional 
devetopment  system  to  be  maintained  over  time.  An  effective  system  tiiat  is  more  tiian 
an  artifect  reqjtires  continued  and  consdous  attention  to  its  membera,  its  content,  and 
its  structure.  This  asstmies  a  culture  that  supports  professional  growth  and  die 
leadership  to  develop  it.  Consdous  attention  to  maintenance,  over  time,  increases  the 
likelihood  tiiat  a  staff  development  system  will  indeed  endure. 


IliM  amq^aiwtiis  m  not  twotsMrily  folk^^ 
Mqueno«  to     mm.  Mimv  ol  thenv  sudi  i»  team 
s«hmied  to  r^^i^iy.  But  tne  reaUtiM  and  com 

sequential  plaxL  limited  time  and  a  for 
ifies  pievalem  in  most  8cho(^  -  may  curtail  atientkm  to  aome  of  fhe  pa^ 
additiotv     leadineaa  cl  the  staff  for  aerirM^  attention  to  tiie  parts  must  M  cx^^ 
For  example,  ap  introdiKtlGn  to  altemative  strategies  for  piofiesslonal  devdopment 
may  result  in  few,  if  anv,  dicziges  for  a  £tedg^-g  staff  devdopme^ 
oonomtfld  about  estabitshing  a  positive  dimate.  However,  revisiting  or  extending  that 
infwmatkm  after  a  yearns  experience  may  lead  to  an  entirdy  diffierentkxd^  at  staff 
devetopment  Staff,  particulariy  those  new  to  staff  development  roleSr  often  need  to 
jttmp  in  and  do  something  in  oiraer  to  recognize  tl^  need  for  more  a^ 
or  fv  their  own  education.  It  takes  time  and  exp^ience  to  let  go  of  <^  nottoiis,  to 
devidc^  a  new  vteion  of  professional  growth,  and  to  devek)p  me  teadership  skills 
adiieve  it  If  s  dangmus  to  believe  duit  engaghig  witii  eadi  of  the  oompcnients  in  a 
tidy,  linear  fashion  will  lead  to  a  stimulating  clinuite  of  learning  and  growth .  Ifs  not 
thatsinqjle. 

For  examj^,  a  district  professional  devetopment  leader^p  team  developed  a  structure 

of  district  and  building-based  teams.  They  planned  to  fonn  tiie  teams  in  me  fall,  spend 

time  educating  themsdves  about  assessment  and  program  design  in  the  eariy  winter,  in 

preparatkm  fen"  tiioi^tful  assessment  and  program  planning  in  the  spring. 

it  sounded  reasonable.  However,  it  didn't  quite  work  that  way.  Once  ^  teams  were 

fcnmed  as  scheduled,  they  wanted  co  do  something  ouiddy  so  they  did  a  "quidi  and 

dirty*  assessment,  fcdlowed  by  wos^cshc^.  More    me  same.  The  teadier  leaders  (rf 

teams  recognized  the  need  to  Wak  the  cAd  cycle  Itv  further  educating     group,  but 

diey  also  recognized  the  need  for  vieil^  action  ramer  than  quiet  plan^ 

team  firmly  formed  and  recognized,  however,  they  oould  then  engage  in  a  workshop 

on  assessment  and  program  planning.  They  were  ready  for  it. 

Groups  sometivr^  reach  a  plateau  after  fhe  momentum  of  getting  started,  initial  team 
building,  educating,  and  developing  a  cdlalxn'ative  structure.  The  result  of  earful 
attenticm  to  diese  phases  can  lead  to  a  new  collegial  dimate  which  is  exdting,  hopeful, 
and  sometimes  inspuing. 

Staff  are  talking  and  thinking  about  professional  growth  in  different  ways.  They  are 
involved,  are  assuming  leadership  roles,  are  worldng  collegially,  and  have  new  visions 
of  what  staff  devdopment  can  be.  The  establishment  oi  suoi  a  positive  dimate  i^  ritical 
for  growth.  It  serves  as  a  necessary  founda  Jon  for  seriously  examining  and  aer.tL;g  the 
most  desirable  kinds  of  professional  growth  opportunities.  But  groups  sometimes  get 
studc  at  this  point,  feeling  terrific,  but  continuing  to  plan  limited  inservice  days  and 
workshops  that  have  a  limited  impact  on  classroom  oehavior  and  stuctent  learning. 
They  do  what  they  previously  criticized  administrators  for  doing.  This  is  a  critical 
juncture.  While  the  importance  of  dimate  building  shcmld  not  be  minimized, 
movement  towards  a  variety  of  professicmal  grov^  options  focused  on  real  change 
must  occur.  A  collaborative  structure  alone  is  wcn^  littie  if  resulting  activities  don't 
really  affect  staff  and  students  in  significant  ways.  And  traditional  inservice  activities 
visually  don't  We've  found  staff  development  teams  usually  recognize  what  they're 
doing  at  this  point  and  get  themselves  "imstuck."  If  not,  others  can  intervene  to  urge 
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reference  point  to  giUde  efiforts. 


Purpose  ml  AiMlence  Of  TMs  Book 

The  purpose  of  tiiis  book  is  to  provide  staff  devek>pinent  leaders  in  sdux^  and  districts 
with  some  practical  infcmnation  about  ^  devek>pinent  of  professional  development 
systems  i^ch  imxnporate  the  onnponents  ctf  fhe  framewc»k  described  above.  Written 
as  a  fdtow-im  to  Continuing  to  Learm  A  Gu  idAock  ftff  Teacher  Deudopment,  it  draws 
heavily  on  intonnation  from  that  boc^  However,  it  also  extends  it  significantly, 
developing  more  fully  tiie  concepts  and  practical  tods  to  actually  develop  a  system 
promoting  professional  growth. 

However,  tiiis  is  not  designed  as  a  "Tiow-to"  bode  for  one  person  to  "do"  staff 
development  to  or  to  otluers,  but  rather  as  a  guide  to  wotk  wifli  ooUabc^tive  groups  to 
design  and  implement  systems  hx  tiieir  own  and  others'  prdessional  growth.  The 
contents  represent  over  ten  years  of  experience  working  with  sdiool  staff  in  tiie 
devek^nnent  of  load  staff  develc^mient  systems.  Because  of  our  ocmtinued 
invdvement  we've  b^en  able  to  modify  materials  and  activities;  toss  out  ones  that 
didn't  work;  refine  t^iose  that  did;  and  continue  to  devetop  still  newer  and  more 
effective  strate^.  llie  materials,  strategies,  and  tods  presented  in  Ms  guide  have 
been  field  tested  extensively  in  sdKX>ls  and  districts.  They  are  equally  applicable  to 
small  and  large  schods  ana  have  been  used  successfully  in  both. 

The  audience  for  this  book  is  staff  devetopment  leaders  in  sdiools  and  districts:  people 
who  aie  conmitted  to  staff  devekypmeiit  and  in  a  portion  to  niake  filings  happen^ 
includes  formally  designated  staff  devdcFpment  cocndhuitOTS  and  diairs  of  staff 
development  teams,  but  may  also  indude  principals,  teadier  leaders,  or  central  office 
admhiistrators.  The  book  is  desigiwd  for  experienced  staff  developers  who  are 
interested  in  refining  an  existing  staff  development  system  and  for  those  who  are  just 
starting  to  develop  one. 


Orgaidzatkm  and  Format  of  tfw  Book 

We  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  eadi  of  the  essential  components  of  a  staff  development 
system  described  earlier.  Eadi  chapter  begins  wifii  an  overview  of  its  contents,  followed 
by  the  goals  and  an  oufiine  of  activities.  Specific  activities  to  educate  the  staff  further 
and  implement  each  ccnnpfment  are  then  described.  All  of  the  necessary  readings,  tools, 
handouts,  and  transparency  masters  needed  to  actually  conduct  each  activity  are 
included  at  tiie  end  of  the  diapter.  Since  school  staff  have  limited  time  and  resoiutss  to 
search  for  references,  we  have  done  this  for  you.  The  guide,  therefore,  is  almost  a 
self-contained  document.  In  addition,  we  have  written  notes  to  the  trainen  practical 
titou^fs  and  suggestions  for  the  application  of  tiie  strategies  presented. 

The  activities  in  fJie  guide  are  designed  carefully  to  reflect  what  we  know  about  adult 
learning.  They  are  active  and  interactive,  drawing  on  new  information  infused 
throu^iout  the  guide,  as  well  as  on  participant  experiences.  Attention  to  content  as  well 
as  process  is  balanced.  We  present  und  apply  information  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


induding  case  9t!i4ies,  leadings  lectujieta 

minimum  as     bdtev«  it  is  Umited  in  e£^ectivexle8& 

ft«qiientiy.  Ilie  discusskm  engages  die  reader  more  dee]dy  in  0ie  in^ 

increases     likdihood  tiiat  it  viU  be  asdmilated  and  applied  Talking  out  iiuni^ts 

wi A  attentive  listmis  hdps  to  shape  thouglit  as  weU  as  extend  it  Hie  content 

stimulates  new    .iking  cs  causes  a  revisiting  of  old.  As  one  teadier  commented: 

Tltexttrtk^iire  wonderful  lJ%eacHv^ 
mihinMngprofesekmalsAt  doesn't  mean  aUi^ 
wi^Ufdo%lmi0wb^mnation8trttdmiW.tt'8diffe^ 
justhdngtdUihkismxDayHismdxDehmtofoi^ 

A  small  group  format  is  used  in  most  of  tiie  activities  to  increase  the  likelihood  of 
engagement  and  ocdkgial  discusskm. 


How  to  Use  Thto  Book 

This  guide  can  be  used  In  total  and  in  sequence  to  guide  or  train  staff  devekjpment 
groups.  If  you  are  starting  to  develc^  a  ^stem  ton  scratch  or  to  seriously  rebuild  one, 
it  mai^  sense  to  start  at  die  begfaming.  However,  eadi  di^^ 
There  may  be  spedfte  aspects  (fprofraskinal  devek^ 

inumyvement  and  for  wnkh  spedfic  chapters  would  be  apprc^niate.  For  example,  a 
st2&  devdcqnnent  gnnip  dissatisfied  wldi  the  Uck  of  variety  in  the  training 
tfaey  had  been  runnixig  ror  their  coUeag^  might  want  t^ 

about  alternative  designs  for  learning  oy  using  Chapter  6.  An  experienced  team  may 
want  to  evahiate  tiidr  efforts  Iw  using  Chapter  7.  Regardless,  we  suggest  rea^ 
over^dew  of  aU  the  chapters  to  better  gnop  tiie  fuU  framewM'k  arid  xxudte  irifori^^ 
dedskms  about  tiiose  parts  whkh  might  be  most  useful  to  you. 

Knowing  tiuit  success  rarely  follows  a  single  prescription,  enoourage  adaptation  of 
materials  and  activities  pr^ented  in  this  guide.  We  invite  you  to  take  thon,  try  them 
out,  diange  them,  and  create  new  ones.  However,  if  s  impOTtant  to  keep  the  larger 
picture  in  mind,  botii  within  the  total  book  and  within  each  chapter.  The  activities  in 
most  of  the  duipters  -  except  team  building  and  maintenance  -  were  developed  and 
field  tested  as  a  sequence,  building  on  cm  anotiier*  Their  strength  lies  in  their 
cumulative  effect,  in  part  because  we  know  that  midtiple  strategies  are  usually 
necessary  to  lead  to  ctesired  skills  and  knowledge.  Be  wary,  therefore,  of  gratwrfng  an 
interesting  activity  and  using  it  in  isolation.  Eacn  one  needs  to  be  viewed  as  part  of  a 
larger  whole. 
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CHAPTER  1 


Getting  Started 


Getting  started  in  staff  devdcypment  may  niean  creato 

none.  £  may  mean  rebuilding  or  improving  an  existing  one.  A  staff  development 
system  can  be  initiated  at     district  or  at  die  tniilding  level.  Regardless,  getting  serious 
aixmt  stiiff  development  requires  a  champion  or  advocate  -  a  perscm  who  leoo^iizes 
its  importance^  imderstands  tiiat  it  must  be  a  ocdlabcnative  efiort  and  is  willing  and 
able  to  make  it  happen.  Cnampions  or  advocates  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to 
initiate  the  development  of  an  integrated  staff  devdc^^nent  system;  tiiev  do  more  than 
dabble  in  an  occaaonal  activity.  They  not  only  value  staff  development  out  have  a 
vision  erf  what  it  can  be  and  fight  for  it  They  find  necessary  resources  and  gamer 
support  from  staff  and  central  administration.  Champicms  are  often  adniinistrators,  but 
not  always.  Knowledgeable  and  influential  teachers  may  molHlize  tl^  energy  and 
commitment  of  others  who  have  ftie  autiusrity  to  make  things  haj^ien. 

Some  advocates  of  staff  devdcnnnent  are  highly  knowledgeable  about  botti  tiie  content 
and  processes  of  successful  staff  develc^nnent  Others  aren't,  but  have  enough 
knowledge  to  believe  deeply  in  it  and  iaiow  where  to  learn  more.  Hiey  recc^nize  ^e 
impOTtance  of  continued  educaticm  for  tiiemselves  as  well  as  for  others  and  actively 
sedc  resources  for  it.  They  also  recognize  that  knowledge  about  staff  devek^ment 
should  not  be  fi\e  province  of  a  few  "expert"  staff  devetopers;  diey  work  hanl  to  share 
and  devdop  the  knowledge  base  with  me  rest  of  the  staff.  They  tmderstand  that 
knowledge  is  stimulating,  empowering,  and  can  become  an  incentive  for  involvement 
in  staff  development  planning  and  action.  Persons  who  withhold  and  control 
knowledge  and  "do"  staff  development  to  o&ers  are  not  dumipions. 

This  knowledge  comes  in  handy  when  presenting  a  case  for  staff  development  to 
administrators  or  board  members  who  nave  not  yet  embraced  staff  development  as  the 
advocates  have.  These  decision  makers  need  to  t>e  educated  and  their  support  obtained. 
Champions  do  this. 

In  addition  to  securing  support  for  staff  development,  champions  provide  the 
leadership  to:  (a)  assess  die  districf  s  readiness  for  change,  (b)  form  a  design  team,  (c) 
diagnose  current  staff  development  practices,  and  (d)  continue  to  educate  the  dedsion 
makers  about  successful  staff  development  These  activities  are  all  part  of  "Getting 
Started." 


Assessing  Readbiess  for  Ctttiige 

Before  initiating  the  development  of  a  system  for  staff  devel<^>nient  if  s  important  to 
assess  cuirent  conditions  in  the  schodCs;  which  might  affect  its  stioo^ 
dev^i^nent  means  change.  It  may  mean  dramatic  rethinking  <^  values  and  behaviors, 
or  simply  a  subtie  refinement  oi  existing  practices.  Regardless,  it  involves  change. 
Because  it  does,  an  assessment  of  a  sdiooi  or  district's  readiness  fkn*  diange  is  an 
important  first  stq>.  Conditi<ms  vihidi  matter  indude  such  tilings  as  aooessibility  (tf 
support  and  resources,  internal  press  for  change,  stability  of  staff,  and  tiie  spirit  of  risk 
taking. 

Figure  1  is  a  list  of  specific  indicators  of  each  of  these  conditioiis.  Review  cf  die  list  will 
indicate  to  what  extent  6iese  conditions  are  met  in  a  particular  setting.  We  know  tixat 
rarely  are  these  cnuUtions  aU  met;  and  it  is  not  neoe^ary  that  ti^  are  in  order  to 
initiate  the  development  of  a  staff  devek^nnent  systent  Staff  devebpment  can,  hi  fact, 
be  a  vehide  for  turning  around  many  negative  and  seemingly  hnmutable  fbices  (e.g., 
low  mwale,  staff  resistance  to  chang^,  time,  turnover).  However,  the  combined  effects  - 
or  absence  ~  dF  sudi  ocmditicms  need  to  be  heeded  Administrative  support  tiie  number 
of  substantial  inr.ovations  currently  bdng  undertaken,  and  the  degree  of  stress  the  staff 
is  experiencing  are  particularly  important  omisiderations.  Lack  of  the  fOTma*  and  an 
overload    the  latter  can  lead  to  an  unwinnaUe  situation  with  even  the  best  leadership. 
The  develmmient  of  a  staff  development  system  requires  leader^p,  support  energy, 
and  time      needs  to  be  realistic  about  m  tin^liness  of  its  devel^mient 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  devek^  readiness  for  professional  growth  is  through 
education.  As  staff  become  aware  <^  what  staff  devek>imient  am  be  rather  tiian  what  it 
often  i$,  old  stereotypes  cnunUe  and  new  visktns  and  hopes  devek^.  Knowledge 
empowers,  stimulates  thoughts  about  new  possibilities,  and  enhances  staff  interest  in 
being  involved  in  the  development  <^  a  staff  development  system.  In  cme  large 
suburban  school,  over  half  or  the  staff  vdimteered  to  be  (Hi  a  design  committee  for  staff 
devek)pment      spendkig  a  half  day  being  "educated"  through  an  interactive  series  of 
activities  whim  develq>ed  their  interest  in  reading,  tiiinking,  and  talking  about  staff 
devek>pment  Staff  development  had  a  terrible  reputation  in  the  schoc^,  tl^  half-day 
workshop  was  mandated  and  staff  were  initially  unhappy  about  being  there.  However, 
tiie  principal,  a  "champion"  of  staff  development  wanted  all  staff  to  become  aware  of  a 
newer,  positive  vision  of  what  staff  devek^Tment  could  be  before  determining  their  own 
interest  in  being  involved.  It  was  a  very  successful  strategy. 


Forming  a  Design  Team 

A  critical  step  in  developing  a  system  for  staff  development  is  determining  who  should 
asstune  this  responsibility.  If  s  a  cpestion  not  often  asked,  resulting  in  a  preponderance 
of  staff  development  systems  designed  cmly  by  administrators,  with  limiteci  ownership 
by  staff  and  a  Umited  vl^n.  To  be  most  efrective,  staff  must  be  involved  from  the  start, 
witii  a  collaborative  leadership  team  responsible  for  designing  or  redesigning  tiie 
structure  of  the  system.  Sudx  a  "design"  team  may  be  an  existing  group  sucii  as  a  staff 
development  committee  or  the  administrative  team  with  addeoteacher  representaticm. 
Another  possibility  is  a  group  composed  of  chairs  from  existing  groups  such  as 
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Conditions  of  RescBness  to  Cfumge 

Ouster  1:  AcoessihUity  of  Resources  and  Support 

1.1  Extent  and  kixtd  of  tedmical  knowledge  needed  to  implement  tiiech^ 

1.2  Availability  of  technical  knowledge  witfiintitesdux^ 

13  Aooessibility  of  technical  kno%dedge  and  expertise  outside  the  sdux}L 

1.4  Availability  of  financial  resources. 

1.5  Support  from  key  administrators  in  the  district 

Cluster  2:  Internal  Press  for  Change 

2.1  Proportkm  of  individuals  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  situation. 

2.2  Prqx>rtionof  individuals  who  value  the  proposed  target. 

23  Prqx>rtion  of  individuals  who  have  confidence  that  the  proposed  change  will 
bring  benefits. 

Ouster  3:  Stability  of  the  Staff  Undergoing  Change 

3.1  Proportion  of  turnover  of  staff. 

3.2  Commitment  of  key  administrators  to  remaining  in  current  positions  for  fiie 
early  stages  of  the  change. 

33  Prc^rtion  of  individuals  attempting  other  changes. 

3.4  Proportion  of  the  staff  experiencing  stress  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  school 
organization. 

Ouster  4:  Spirit  of  Risk  Taking 

4.1  Proportion  of  individuals  who  are  willing  to  risk  new  action  on  behalf  of  the 
sdiocA. 

42  Willingness  of  key  administrators  to  make  reciprocal  changes  in  their  behavior. 

43  Presence  (rf  leadership. 

44  Proportion  of  individuals  willing  to  undergo  training  in  new  skills  and  behaviors. 

4.5  Prc^rtion  of  individuals  experiencing  stress,  amdety,  or  fiireat,  regardless  of  the 
source. 

Adapted  from  an  ins^umont    J.  Pascavdli,  Northwest  Regional  Laboratory 
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cuniculum  anninittees.  Or  it  mi^t  be  a  newly  iormed  group  (tf  staff  representing  all 
sdiools  and  ti\e  oosxunuxiity . 

Regardless  of  how  the  group  Is  formed,  three  piixxuuy  critoia  should  be  considered  in 

detennining  group  member^p:  rdevanoe,  expertise,  and  jurisdictkm  (Ow«n9, 1970). 

Rrievanoe  rem  to  induding  those  who  wiU  be  niost  a£^ected  by 

staff  devdopment  systenu  lliis  obviously  means  that  teadiers,  as  wdl  as  oth^ 

miist  be  involved  Expertise  refers  to  those  having  e>qiert  loiowtedgie  in  the  am 

decisions.  We  orefer  to  focus  cm  educating  «s«ryEme  so  a^ 

**experr  staff  developers.  Jurisdiction  refers  to  tiiose  who  have  the  authofi^ 

out  the  decisions.  Administrators  and  teadiers  are  thus  woridng  together.  A  fourth 

criterion  to  consider  is  influence  witiiin  the  system,  regardless  5  the  individual's 

position.  This  may  mean  including  certain  teacher  leaders  or  community  members. 

Jurisdiction  is  a  particulady  important  ccmsideraticxi.  Team  m^nbm  orilectively  cs- 
individually  mtist  have,  or  have  access  to,  necessary  authority  to  carry  out  what  is 
planned.  If  they  dcm't,  ^  team's  eSmta  may  be  an  interesting  exerdse  at  best,  but 
ultimately  a  futile  one  and  a  waste  of  everyone's  time. 

Many  staff  develc^nnent  advocates  encourage  the  involvement  of  all  interested  persons 
on  a  design  team.  In  caie  rural  schoc^  district,  die  superintendent  extended  an  open 
invitation  to  his  staff  to  attend  a  retreat  and  work  with  tiie  existing  district  st9ff 
devdopxnent  team  in  rebuilding  tiieir  staff  development  system.  Altiiou^  cftdy  ^aee 
additicmal  teachers  actuallv  attenckd  ^  design  session,  a  sincere  bdief  m  ocdlaboration 
was  dearly  conveyed  and  heard  by  staff.  If     process  for  developing  a  sts^ 
dev^mment  system  is  carefuUy  planxied  and  structured  (as  presetted  in  Chapter  3), 
die  added  nunu>ers  are  not  a  pitx»lem  and,  in  fact,  greatly  contribute  to  die  quality  of 
die  design.  At  another  school,  for  example,  a  21-member  team  worked  effectively  and 
effidenfly  to  design  a  staff  development  svstem  for  their  school  An  envious  advantage 
of  open  membersuup  is  the  added  ownersnip  whidi  results. 

The  design  team  is  an  ad  hoc  grcnip  responsible  for  designing  the  system,  solidting 
approvalfor  it,  and  getting  it  started.  It  dissolves  once  the  system  is  operational,  and 
other  groups  assume  leadership  roles. 

Di^iK^big  CurrBm  Staff  Dmiopmsm  Pi^ 

An  assessment  of  the  current  status  o(  staff  development  is  a  useful  starting  activity  for 
the  design  team.  If  s  impc»tant  to  know  what  is,  before  designing  what  should  be.  Such 
a  review  provides  the  opportunity  to  highlight  the  strengths  of  current  practices  as  well 
as  die  weaknesses.  It  also  provides  some  baseline  information  against  which  dianges 
and  inogress  can  be  measured  over  time. 

"Diagnosing  Staff  Development,"  a  tool  induded  at  the  end  <rf  this  chapter,  reflects 
knowledge  about  successful  staff  develqnnent  and  provides  a  framework  and  vi^on 
for  vfhAt  a  staff  development  system  might  look  like.  Successful  practices  relative  to  a 
dimate  for  staff  development,  assessment  and  goal  setting,  designs  for  learning,  and 
evaluation  are  presented  as  part  of  an  integral!  i  system.  »ich  a  tool  can  be  used  to 
educate  staff  at  the  same  time  that  it  diagnoses  •  unent  practices.  It  can  be  used 
aimually  for  a  check  on  the  healtii  of  a  staff  development  system,  leading  to  plans  for 
continued  growdt 
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One  process  £or  using  6ie  tod  with  a  group  is: 

1.  Partidpaiits  read  and  individually  ccnnplete  T>iagnosing  Staff  Development." 

Z  Fbrnipairs.  Pairs  share  responses  and  rationales  for  their  durices.  Where 
perceptions  differ,  Ihey  give  specific  examples  to  support  their  choices. 

3.  Pairs  identify  all  areas  in  high  need  few  improvement,  prioritizing  the  tc^  three. 
They  identify  tiie  three  greatest  strengths  of  their  current  staff  ctevelopment 
efforts. 

4.  Pairs  report  out.  Their  responses  are  grouped  by  the  categories  of  dimate, 
management^  assessment,  program  design,  and  evaluatimi. 

5.  Participants  form  task  forces  to  more  deeply  examine,  evaluate,  and  plan  for 
action  regarding  each  of  the  major  components  of  staff  develc^mient. 

6.  Each  task  force: 

a  Identifies  a  group  historian  and  documenter,  a  group  task  master,  and  a 
spokesperson. 

a  Quickly  compares  ratings  for  each  item  within  the  category. 

□  ates  specific  evidence  supporting  its  responses. 

□  Identifies  those  items  needing  improvement  (Refer  also  to  priority 
problems  identified  earlier  by  the  whole  group.)  They  discuss  prcfcable 
causes  and  identify  possible  solutions. 

□  Develops  a  specific  action  plan  for  improvement  (what,  when,  where, 
who,  etc). 

7.  Task  forces  report  out: 

□  A  brief  summary  of  their  discussion  (three  minutes  maximimi). 

□  The  highlights  and  lowlights  of  the  year  relative  to  thei"  category  (if  this  is 
a  progress  check,  rather  Sum  an  initial  diagnosis). 

□  Their  recommendations  to  reinforce  the  positives  and  improve  the 
negatives. 

IDiscuss  and  modify  as  appropriate. 

8.  As  a  group,  participants  agree  on  a  specific  plan  for  next  steps. 


Educating  the  Decision  Makers  about  Suc^ssful  Staff  Development 

If  education  of  the  staff  has  not  been  initiated  before  the  formation  of  a  design  team,  it 
certainly  should  be  after  the  group  has  been  established.  Knowledge  is  as  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  implementation  of  staff  development  as  it  is  to  the  design.  Decision 
makers  must  be  informed  to  make  good  decisions.  Because  of  its  importance,  we  have 
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dev(Hed  a  separate  diapter  to  it:  Educating  the  Decision  Makers.  The  activities 
presented  in  this  diapter  are  designed  to  stimulate  blinking  about  staff  devdopment 
and  extend  knowledge  about  successful  practices.  They  may  be  iised  witii  the  entire 
staff  OT  just  the  dejdgn  team. 

We  know  (tf  no  (xie  ^Qimula  for  getting  started  in  die  develc^mient    a  system  fio^ 
devdopment  Conditions  of  readine^  will  vary,  as  will  the  leadershh?,  me  initiative  for 
change/  and  the  decision  makers.  Getting  started  may  mean  starting  nom  scratdi  or 
rebuiicUng  an  existing  system.  Differences  aside,  ocnnmon  requirements  fen*  the 
initiation  of  a  staff  dev^opn^t  system  indude  a  duunpkm  or  two  -  persons  who 
believe  in  collaborative  decision  making  and  are  successful,  educated  dedskm  makers. 

Case  studies  of  how  two  very  different  districts  "got  started**  are  induded  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.  One  process  for  using  diese  with  a  group  is: 

1.  In  triads,  ask  partidpants  to  read  the  case  studies.  Discuss  common  elements, 
similar  ccmditions  tiiat  led  to  fovorable  outcomes.  Choose  timee  most  critical 
ingredients  for  getting  started. 

Z  Chart  respmses  and  discuss. 


Owens,  Robert  G.  (1970).  Organizational  Behavior  in  Schools.  En^ewood  Cliffs,  NJ: 
Prentioe-HaU. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Educating  the  Decision  Maicers 


OviBiviow: 

The  ouality  of  a  staff  devdc^nnent  system  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  decisions 
that  drive  it  And  quality  decisions  mean  informed  dedsion  makers.  Wl^  we  talk 
abcnit  "decision  makers,"  we  refer  to  all  tiiose  who  make  or  help  make  dedMons  and 
take  action  regarding  staff  development  This,  obviouslv,  includes  people  on  a  des^ 
team  or  ottier  official  staff  devek>pment  groups.  Zt  oould  also  mean  an  entire  staff.  The 
more  pec^le  with  knowledge  and  an  expanded  vidon  ol  staff  develqnnent,  tiie  better. 

The  importance  of  continued  educatk>n  of  responsible  parties  in  a  support  system 
cannot  De  overemphasized.  A  substantia  body  of  knowledge  about  ooitditions  and 
practices  that  lead  to  professkmal  growth  is  available,  and  uiis  knowledge  s^uld  guide 
staff  development  efforts.  Too  often  teadiers  are  thrown  into  new,  dedsicm-makktg 
redes  witeut  knowledge  and  support  If  their  ensuing  dedsicms  are  poOT  osyeSf  it  adds 
to  the  conviction  of  some  tiiat  teadiers  should  have  limited  dedsk>n-making  power. 

Information  and  skills  which  are  important  for  staff  developers  indude: 

□  effective  staff  development  practices 

□  alternative  approaches  to  professional  development 
a  planning  processes 

a  available  resources 

□  team-building  skills 

Persons  new  to  decision  making  fen*  professicmal  development  are  usually  unfamiliar 
with  the  area  and  start  off  with  a  linuted  Vcn-kshop  mentality."  Sudi  a  view  is  imlikely 
to  lead  to  the  kinds  of  professional  cultures  and  practices  we'd  all  like  to  see.  Their 
visicm  needs  to  be  expJmded.  The  design  team  and  otiher  responsh^  parties 
familiar  with  prindples  of  effective  8\sSf  development  and  alternative  approadies  to 
pn^esstonal  growth,  lime  is  too  scarce  to  be  spent  on  activities  tiiat  wm 
difference.  likewise,  there  is  no  need  to  reinvent  the  wheel  Researdt  and  sound 
practioe  have  contributed  much  knowledge  and  many  strategies  that  can  and  should  be 
drawn  on  in  designing  a  new  system  or  improving  an  dd  (me. 

InfcNinaticm  and  assistance  relative  to  a  group's  responsibilities  and  common  planning 
processes  are  also  frequendy  needed.  For  example,  knowledge  of  a  variety  of 
assessment  metiiods  would  enaUe  a  group  responsible  for  a^essment  to  make  better 
decisions  about  tools  to  use.  Similariy,  a  staff  devebpment  team  responsible  for 
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planning  programs  to  respond  to  pi  iority  needs  ^uld  know  about  key  elements  <tf 
good  system  design  as  well  as  aviulable  resources  whidi  might  be  used 

One  also  cannot  assume  that  people  know  how  to  work  toge^>er  and  make  thoughtful 
decisions,  particulariy  if  isolation  has  been  tiie  norm.  Collaboration  is  hard  and  messy 
work,  and  often  quite  fragile.  IVaining  in  team-building  skills  is  usually  needed. 

At  the  start  of  ^  design  process,  participants  need  time  for  reading,  discussion,  and 
reflecticm  about  what  successful  staff  development  looks  like  andpassibUia^frotidies  that 
mi^  be  used.  Structured  activities  to  identify  tiieir  assimiptions  about  jHotesrional 
growth,  to  define  terms,  and  to  creatively  paint  a  vision  cv  an  kieal  sy^em  are 
particulaily  useful  in  refining  and  e}q>anding  a  team's  knowledge  and  diinking.  Team- 
building  activities  develop  a  common  language  among  staff  tiiat  hdps  them  to  talk  and 
tiiink  more  deeply  about  what  they  are  doing.  This  process  of  educating,  reeducating, 
and  building  norms  of  odle^ality  is  never  ending  and  should  consciously  be  built  into 
agendas  of  staff  devel<^nnent  groups.  It  is  equallv  inipc»lant  for  persons  who  later 
become  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  staff  oeveiopment  system. 

This  chapter  describes  a  variety  of  activities  to  educate  decision  makers  about  effective 
staff  develc^Tment  practices.  Activities  invdving  the  prooewes  of  needs  assessment, 
program  d^gn,  evaluation,  and  team  building  are  induded  in  fc^owing  chapters. 
uifOTmation  idative  to  alternative  approaches  and  identification  of  resources  is 
induded  in  Chapter  5  on  program  design. 

Goals  for  Tills  Ctiapler: 

a  to  stimulate  thinking  about  staff  develc^ment  —  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  be 

a  to  extend  knowledge  about  effective  staff  development  practices  and  about 
conditions  necessary  for  professional  growth  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  workplace 

Outline  Of  Activities: 

Activity  1:  Identifying  Beliefs  about  Professional  Development  (30  minutes) 

Activity  2:  School  Improvement  Through  Staff  Devetopment  (90  minutes) 

Activity  3:  Learnings  from  Research  on  Staff  Development  (60-120  minutes) 

Activity  4:  Examining  Beliefs  about  Staff  Development  (30-45  minutes) 

Activity  5:  Critical  Attributes  of  Successful  Staff  Development  (30-45  minutes) 

Activity  6:  Self  Assessment  and  Identification  of  Critical  Attributes  for  Improvement 
(3045  minutes) 

These  activities  can  be  used  In  various  combinations.  We  have  found,  however,  that  this 
particular  sequence  ~  moving  from  a  personal  examination  of  beliefs,  to  the  findings 
from  a  number  of  research  studies,  to  a  comprehensive  synthesis  erf  tfie  researdi  ~ 
espedally  effective.  This  Information  provlcfes  a  rid\  foundation  for  the  development  of 
a  local  mission  and  guidelines  for  professional  growtii,  addressed  In  Chapter  3. 
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Oiapter  2,  Activity  1 
identifying  Beltefs  about  Professiorai  Deveiopment 

Time  Required:  30  minutes 
Pwpoee: 

a  to  stimulate  thinking  and  discussion  xegarding  individual  beliefs  about  staff 
development 

□  Reading: 

Roland  Barth.  "Staff  Devdopment,"  Run  School  Run,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1980. 

a  Newsprint  and  mailcers 

Trtiner'e  Notes: 

This  can  serve  as  a  woi  'lerful  opening  activity.  It  engages  people  immediatdy  and 
serves  as  a  springboard  for  an  examination  or  perscmal  beltefs  about  profesGd^^ 
development  It  can  also  stretch  pec^^s  vision  of  what  staff  development  is,  beycmd  a 
workshop  or  training.  Beliefs  drive  bduivi<»',  but  peopte  often  are  imaUe  to  articulate 
them.  Uxddng  at  ^  beliefs  of  somecme  else  can  hdp  bring  your  own  into  focus.  The 
intent  is  to  set  peofHe  blinking,  regardless  of  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  Barth. 
Useofnnall  groups  of  two  to  three  participants  assures  that  everytme  is  involved. 
While  any  arfide  can  be  used,  this  particular  one  can  be  a  good  starting  pdnt  because  it: 

1.  presentsaportraitof  a  real  school  to  which  many  teachers  can  relate  and 
presents  some  practical  ideas  that  could  be  implemented  dsewhere; 

Z  is  written  in  a  language  that  makes  sense  to  most  teachers; 

3.  presents  some  viewpoints  tfiat  are  likely  to  be  controversial,  stimulating  thought 
and  discussion;  and 

4.  strengtiiens  die  readers' sense  of  their  own  beliefs. 

This  discussion  about  beliefs  sets  die  stage  for  more  focused  work  later  on  mission  and 
guiding  beliefs  (see  Chapter  3,  Activity  2;. 

Prooeee: 

1.  Prior  to  this  discussion,  ask  participants  to  read  the  chapter  by  Roland  Barth. 
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Z  Present  the  tasks  and  e}q>lain  die  rati(»uJe 

3.  Fonn  giotqis  of  three  (triads). 

4.  Vnihiii  ^  triads,  participants  identify  Barb's  beliefs  about  staff  devek^ent 
and  discuss  whedier  they  agree  or  disagree,  and  why.  Chart  responses;  keep  a 
running  list 

5.  Participants  identify  and  star  the  one  belief  they  most  strongly  agree  with  and 
the  one  they  disagree  with, 

6.  Groups  report  out  dieir  choices  and  rationales  for  them. 
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Chapter  2,  Activity  2 
School  Improvement  ttirough  Staff  Development 


Time  Required:  75  minutes 
Purpose: 

a  to  extend  knowledge  about  effiective  staff  development 

ValerMs: 

□  ASCD  videotape,  "School  Improvement  through  Staff  Development" 

Trainer's  Notes: 

This  videotape  can  serve  as  eidier  a  good  starting  point  for  discussion  or  for  a 
continuaticm  of  tiie  discussion  of  stm  development  It  is  particulaily  good  with  new 
staff  devdt^mient  groups.  It  presents  a  variety  or  perspectives  on  staff  develc^nnent, 
including  case  stumes  from  real  schools,  and  uses  a  different  medium  for  presenting 
infonnaSon  and  inviting  thought. 

^fnopsis  of  vfctoo: 

**Sdiool  Improvement  through  Staff  Development^ 

Content:  Through  conversations  between  Dennis  Sparks  and  principals  and 
teadiers  involv^  in  change,  this  videotape  explains  tiie  impcntanoe  of 
systematic  school  improvement;  tells  how  to  plan  for  long-term  change,  training, 
imptementation,  and  maintenance;  emphasizes  the  need  lor  invdving  staff 
menU^ers  in  collaborative  planning  and  developing  supportive  leadership 
through  training;  describe  the  advantagies  of  soiool-b^sed  improvement  efforts; 
and  recognizes  teachers  as  the  most  important  resource  in  education. 

Audience:  Principals,  superintendents,  board  of  education  members,  central 
(rfflce  staff.  Also  appropriate  for  teachers  and  other  building-level  staff,  and 
especially  useful  {as  oo«isultants  who  work  with  sdiools. 

Featured  EducatoR  Dennis  Sparks,  Executive  Director,  National  Staff 
Development  Coimdl,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

Length:  33  minutes 

Format:  3/4"  videocassette,  1/2"  Beta  or  VHS 

Price:  $225  for  ASCD  members,  $260  for  nonmembers 

Rental:  $50  for  five  days 
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PWvkw!  $ao  for  two  days 

Available  ttiioii^h: 

A9CD  Order  Fipooessing 
125  North  West  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-9870 

Process: 

1.  \^ew  videotape. 

2.  Ask  participants  to  dis    is  within  triads:  What  information  supports  Earth's 
beU€±s?  Contradicts? 

3.  Tliey  add  to  their  listed  beliefs,  identifying  d^/tcobeUe£5  or  ideas  likdy  to  hav^ 
titt  most  impact  on  their  sdiools  and  on  teaching. 

4.  Groups  report  out  their  choices  and  rationales  for  Aem. 
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Chapter  2,  Activity  3 
timings  from  Researcli  on  Staff  Development 


Time  Reqtdrad:  6O-120  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  extend  knowledge  of  research  on  successful  staff  development  through  the 
findings  from  a  variety  of  research  studies 

Matmiais: 

a  Transparency: 

DirecticMis  for  a  Jigsaw  on  What  is  Staff  Development 
a  Readings: 

Tesfatsion  Dalellew  and  Yvonne  Martinez. " Andragogy  and  Development:  A 
Search  for  the  Meaning  o(  Staff  Development/  The  Journal  of  Staff 
^evdopment,  Stmuner  1988. 

Thomas  Guskey.  "Staff  Development  and  the  Piocjess  of  Teacher  Oiange," 
Educational  Researcher,  May  1986. 

Bruce  Joyce  and  Beverly  Showers.  Student  Achieoement  Througfi  Staff 
Development,  Longman,  Inc,  1988. 

Linda  Lambert.  The  End  of  Era  of  Staff  Development/  Educational  Leadership, 
September  1989. 

Susan  F.  Loucks  and  Patricia  Zlgarmi.  "^ective  Staff  Development/ 
Educational  Considerations,  Winter  1981. 

"Schools  Where  Teachers  Leant*  Promising  Directions  for  Staff 
Development,"  Th^Horoani  Education  Newsletter,  July  1986. 

Terry  G.  Wildman  and  Jeffery  A.  Niles.  "Essentials  of  Professional  Growth/ 
Educational  Leadership,  February  1987. 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

□  Overhead  projector  and  saeen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

This  activity  provides  a  structured  opportunity  for  people  to  read,  think,  and  talk  about 
professional  development  —  something  staff  rarely  do  in  the  complex  and  busy  world 

/CO 
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<tf  sdiods.  It  extends  knowledge  and  stimulates  good  opllfg^fil  thinking  and  discussion. 
As 

This  acHuitv  is  wonderful.  It  invites  our  responses  as  thinking 
professionm.  It  doesn't  mem  aU  the  researdi  is  the  way  to  do  it, 
but  the  information  stretches  us.  It's  different  from  you  just  teUing 
us  we  need  to  ftdlow  it! 

The  ooncluding  task  -  devek>ping  a  portrait  ctf  staff  development  -  serves  as  a 
syntiieslzer,  combining  informaticm  read  with  prior  experiences.  It  draws  on  creative 
and  visual  abilities  of  staff  and  if  s  also  fun. 

The  articles  that  can  be  used  for  tiiis  activity  are  nimieroiis  and  growing  rapidly. 
Criteria  for  selection  should  include 

a  diversityof  findings  and  points  of  view 

□  understandable  language 

□  diversity  of  sources  (He.,  journals)  and  researchers 
a  simUaiity  in  length 


Diversity  is  particularly  important  Collectively,  the  articles  should  heighten 
participants  understanding  erf  the  scope  of  staff  development  and  indeed  e^^pand  their 
vision  of  what  it  can  and  smmld  be. 

The  artides  we've  identified  here  meet  these  criteria.  We  have  used  them  successfully 
with  many  staff  development  groups,  both  experienced  and  inexpoienced. 

If  at  all  possible,  the  articles  should  be  assigned  and  distributed  in  advance,  to  allow  for 
more  thoughtful  reading.  Group  time  is  then  shortened  and  devoted  to  discussion  with 
peer  "experts",  the  teaching  of  home  teams,  and  the  development  of  group  portraits. 


Process: 

1.  Review  the  ptupose  of  the  activity.  Explain  what  a  Jigsaw^  is.  The  Jigsaw 
activity  is  a  coc^jerative  learning  strat^  that  allows  participants  to  become 
e^merts  in  a  particular  aspect  of  die  traiidng  topic  and  then  to  teach  that  aspect  to 
others  in  thdr  group.  The  advantage  of  ushig  tiie  Jigsaw  is  that  it  provides  a 
good  way  for  participants  to  learn  new  content  and  an  opportimity  to  reinforce 
that  learning  by  teaoiing  the  content  to  others. 

In  the  Jigsaw,  participants  are  divided  into  Home  Groups  and  Expert  Groups.  In 
one  variation  of  the  activity,  each  member  of  the  Hinne  Group  is  assigned  a 
diffeient  artide  on  a  commcm  topic  The  Home  Groups  then  split  into  new 
gnnnjs-  Expert  Groups  consisting  ctf  all  those  who  were  assigned  a  common 
article.  In  the  Expert  Groups,  members  discuss  what  they've  read,  highlight 
major  points,  dte  examples,  and  discuss  how  tfiey  will  teach  the  materialto  their 


This  description  of  the  Jigsaw  is  adapted  withpennisdon  from  C  Moffett  and  C  Waraer,  Human 
ReaoumDeoelopmerttPr^rmtkmllKMk,ASCD,A 
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Home  Group.  After  a  designated  period,  the  Home  Group  recxmvenes,  with  each 
member  teaching  the  rest  what  he/she  has  learned. 

Hgure  1  illustrates  the  structure  and  sequence  of  the  Jigsaw  activity.  In  this 
example,  tiiere  are  four  Home  Groups  of  four  members  each.  Each  Home  Group 
menwer  is  assigned  a  nimiber  from  one  to  four.  TTien,  all  the  "ones"  form  a  new 
Expert  Group;  all  tiie  "twos"  do  the  same,  and  so  on.  The  Expert  Groups  meet 
and  discuss  the  reading.  Hiey  then  return  to  their  original  Home  Group  to  share 
tiieir  learnings  and  discuss  implications  for  their  work. 

This  experiential  learning  activity  draws  on  the  knowledge  participants  bring  to 
the  training,  promotes  shared  responsibility  for  leamhig,  provides  new  feelings 
of  expertise,  and  shifts  the  status  of  expert  from  trainer  to  learner. 


Rgurel 


""Expect"  g,roup 


Hgure  from  Moffett  and  Waiger. 
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3.  Assign  a  diffiei^ntartide  to  eadi  person  in  eadi  group,  or 

4.  Fartidpantsresd  independently. 

5.  Rsrm  lu»nogeneous  or  E^q^ert  Groups  of  readers  of  each  artide.  Discuss  and 
identify: 

□  xna>Qr  ideas  tiie  author  jnesents 

□  tiie  most  significant  points 

□  e3q>erienceswhidi  support  or  refute  the  pdnts  presented  in  tiie  article 

Have  participants  deveto  a  one-page  "crib  sheet"  (a  summary  or  visual  of  key 
points)  to  tise  when  ^ley  ^teadi"  tihdi' peers  in  tiieir  Hon»  Grou^^ 

6.  Return  to  Home  Groups.  ETo^eits  teach  their  peers  about  their  artide.  They 
discuss  similarities  aiui  dissunilarittes. 

7.  Home  Giinipsflienci«ate  a  "^XHlrait"  (written,  visiial  or  both)  of  what  staff 
development  is,  inootrp(»«ting     infonnation  read  luid  discussed  in  the  ^gsaw. 

a  Groufis  present  portraits  to  die  whole  group. 
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Chapter  2,  Activity  4 
Beliefs  about  Staff  Development 

Time  Required:  30-45  minutes 


□  to  puUidy  express  beliefs  about  staff  development  and  to  listen  to  those  of 
others 


MaterUs: 


Four  pieces  of  paper  labeled  •STRONGLY  AGREE,"  "AGREE,"  "DISAGREE,- 
and  "STOONGLY  DISA( 


o 
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Tndner's  Notes: 

This  activity  requires  people  to  take  a  stand  and  go  public  witii  tiieir  beliefs,  creating 

ri  agendas  rather  than  hidden  ones.  It  is  ^  time  to  express  one's  own  views,  and 
to  i^dly  listen  to  o&ers.  The  importance  of  doing  bom  should  be  stressed,  along 
with  ti^  legitimacy  of  disagreement  This  activity  is  revealing,  as  well  as  fun,  and  there 
are  always  surprises.  Because  it  requires  physical  movement,  it  is  also  a  good  change  €s{ 
pace. 

When  leading  the  activity,  do  not  cut  off  good  discussion,  but  al    do  not  allow 
discussion  about  the  wordii^  of  belief  statements  or  overiy  heated  debate  to  drag  out. 
Enough  is  enotig^,  and  you  have  to  know  when  to  call  a  halt 

Statements  used  may  be  drawn  from  &ose  generated  by  the  triads  in  eailier  activities 
or  from  tiie  list  ^  bedief  statements  following  ^his  activity.  Six  or  seven  states^ts  are 
usually  enough.  Document  resnxxises  to  tiie  belief  statements  to  use  later  when  working 
on  a  stafementof  mission  and  bdlefs,  as  they  represent  the  thoughts  of  the  whde  group. 

Process: 

1.  Label  four  separate  pieces  of  paper  "Strongl '  Agree,"  "Agree,"  ''Strongly 
Disagree,"  and  "Disagree,"  and  position  intotu'  comers  of  the  room. 

2.  Read  a  belief  statement  (see  list  for  examples).  Direct  participants  to  agree, 
strongly  agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree,  and  move  to  the  approbate 
comer. 

3.  Participants  then  huddle  with  fellow  believers  and  discuss  why  they  are  where 
they  are. 

4.  Each  group  defends  its  point  of  view  to  the  others  and  tries  to  win  others  over  to 
its  comer. 

5.  Repeat  procedure  with  other  belief  statements. 
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SAMPLE  BELIEF  STATEIIBnS 

□  Theprimaiyfunctkm  of  Staff  development  is  the  improves 

Its  emi^iasis  should  be  on  knowledge  and  skills  directly  applicaUe  in  the 
dassroosn. 

c  The  most  effective  type  of  staff  development  is  tead\ers  talking  with  teachers. 

a  AU  staff  should  be  invdved  in  profes^cmal  growth  activities. 

a  The  responsiUUty  for  decisions  about  Imdgets  for  staff  devdc^nnent  activities 
should  rest  witih  staff  devek^nnent  teams. 

a  Diversity  in  sdiods  should  be  encouraged. 

□  Formal  evaluation  is  a  powerful  means  for  promoting  professional  growth, 
a  Social  activities  are  a  legitimate  part  of  staff  development. 

a  Collaboration  is  difficult  for  most  administrators. 

a  Staff  development  is  least  effective  when  planned,  premeditated^  and 
ddiberate. 

a  The  school  is  the  most  strategic  unit  for  change. 

□  Effective  staff  development  programs  are  b-^sed  on  research, 
a  Needs  assessments  are  a  waste  of  time. 

□  Community  members  should  be  active  participants  on  staff  develop>ment 
teams. 

□  Teachers  are  intrinsically  motivated  to  be  involved  in  staff  development 
a  Mandates  result  in  positive  change. 
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Chapter  2,  Activity  5 
Critical  Attributes  of  Successful  Staff  Development 

Time  Raqidred:  30-45  minutes 
Pwpose: 

□  to  review  a  comprehensive  syndiesiscrfiesearc^  on  staff  devdopmenta^ 
consider  its  appucaticm  to  participants'  own  schools 

llatertids: 

a  Handout  and  lYansparency: 

Critical  Attributes  of  Successful  Staff  Devebpment  Programs 
a  Transparencies: 

CMtical  Attributes:  1-10 
a  Reading: 

•XMtical  Attributes,"  Chapter  2  of  Continuing  to  Leam:  A  Guidebook  for  T&tcher 
Development. 

□  Newsprint  and  maiicers 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Having  done  a  lot  of  thinking,  reading,  and  talking  about  their  own  beliefs  and 
considering  some  findings  from  research  on  professional  growth,  it  is  now  time  for 
participants  to  pull  all  the  informaticni  together.  Chapter  2  in  Continuing  to  Leam  does 
exacdy  this  in  its  recent  and  comprehensive  synthesis  of  research  on  atMbutes  of 
successful  staff  development  The  ccsnbination  of  a  brief  llesearch  Says . . 
presentation,  with  small  group  discussion  about  what  each  attribute  might  look  like  in 
practice,  deepens  the  participants'  imderstanding  of  die  information.  It  also  leads 
naturally  to  Activity  6,  self-assessment  and  action  planning. 

Process: 

1.  Ask  participants  to  talk  in  pairs  or  triads  (no  lai^!)  and  identify  the  five 
characteristics  or  conditions  most  critical  to  successful  staff  development  Chart 
responses. 

2.  Handout  Critical  Attributes  of  Successful  Staff  Development  Rnograms.  Using 
the  transparencies  and  Presentation  Outline  developed  ^m  Chapter  2  in 
Continuing  to  Leam,  present  the  ten  critical  attribute;^.  Ask  participants  to 


ocHnpare  their  list  with  the  ten  and  invite  ooounents  (e.g./  must  impcniant,  whaf  s 
left  out). 

3.  Bade  in  their  pairs  or  triads,  assign  (or  s^-sdect)  cme  or  two  critical  attributes  to 
eadi  (depending  on  size  of  group).  Each  pair  ox  trUd  identifies  specific  examples 
of  how       attribute  has  been  or  might  be  demcmstrated  in  (n^ce.  Chart 
responses  and  report  out  Ask  othexs  to  add  to  the  lists, 

4.  Homework  assignment:  Read  Chapter  2  of  Cpnfmu/ng  to  L^nrn. 
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Critica!  Attributes  of  Effective  Staff  Development 
Presentation  Outline^ 

I.  Introductory  comments  should  emphasize  the  following  points: 

A.  Since  staff  development  is  a  personal  experience  shaped  by  the  readiness  of 
schools  and  tead^rs  for  change,  it  is  impossible  to  delineate  an  ideal  model. 
Nevertheless,  researchers  and  practitioners  have  identified  Beveral 
characteristics  that  can  be  found  in  successful  staff  development  efforts. 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Attributes  of  Successful  Teacher  Devdopment 
Program) 

B.  These  characteristics  are  not  ordered  nor  are  thev  tightly  integrated,  but  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  ^em  has  the  power  to  sinx  the  ship. 

C.  Together  they  support  and  sustain  a  community  of  learners. 

n.  Attributes 

A.  Collegiality  and  Collalx>ration 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARET^CY:  CoUegialiiy  &  OMaboration) 

1 .  Staff  development  must  he  a  cdlectioe  effort.  Schools  can't  improve  without 
peqple  working  togetiier.  Since  Judl&  Warren  Little  conducted  her  staff 
development  research  in  the  eariy  SCs,  "coUegiality"  has  become  almost  a 
bywcf d  of  the  profession.  She  concluded  that  staff*^ development  has  "the 
grer.test  prospects  for  influence  where  norms  of  collegiality,  continuous 
improvement,  and  experimentation  are  built  and  practiced." 

2.  Calteffiolify  means  connecting  on  a  professional  level  with  other  staffs 
breaking  down  die  isolation  of  teaching,  developing  and  supporting 
shared  values,  and  talking  about  them  m  the  context  of  their  dally  lives  - 
in  short,  providing  an  antidote  to  the  negative  image  of  tlw  "teacher's 
room."  It  means  talking  about  practice,  planning,  designing  and  preparing 
materials  together,  observing  one  anodier  worlong,  and  teaching  each 
other  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  is  di^erent  from  congeniality,  as  the  focus 
is  on  teaching  practice,  not  on  social  interactbn. 

3.  Supporting  a  dtmat^(7fc(7//£;gia//ty  means: 

a.  Faculty  know  each  other  well. 

b.  Faculty  have  clarified  their  common  values  and  tmderstand  where 
they  differ. 


2     See  ConftiMflng  to  Lamt,  pp.  7-21,  for  nwredetaUaixi  referee 
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c  Faculty  have  and  iise  the  skills  and  undeistaxiding  required  to 
open  communication. 

d.  Faculty  have  the  skills  few  group  dedsicm  making  and  problem  solving. 

e.  Faculty  see  the  strengths  in  diversity  among  their  peers. 

f  .  Faculty  support  their  colleagues  who  are  making  changes  in  their 
professional  practices. 

4.  CoUabomtiott  means  mutual  problem  solving  and  assistance.  Effective  staff 
development  programs  encourage  tiie  active  involvement  of  teachers  and 
administrators  in  pursuing  improvement  and  in  sharing  expertise. 

a.  Shared  involvement  leads  to  greater  commitment  to  goals  necessary 
for  implementation  of  improvement  activities. 

b.  Collaboration  also  strengthens  a  sense  of  common  mission  and 
increases  shared  imderstanding  and  trust 

c.  Programs  in  which  teachers  share  and  provide  assistance  to  each  other 
are  mare  likely  to  accomplish  thedr  objectives  than  are  programs  in 
which  each  teadier  does  separate  work. 


B.  Experimentation  and  Risk  Taking 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Experimentation  and  Risk  Taking) 

1.  Teaching  is  complex.  A  common  myth  is  that  teaching  is  commonplace, 
easy-to-feanv  and  does  not  recmire  spedal  training,  liiis  ignores  the 
complexity  of  teaching  real  kids  in  imperfect  contexts.  The  classroom  is  a 
living  laboratory,  requiring  constant  experimentation,  especially  when 
trying  something  new.  Good  teachers  constantly  adjxjst  their  techniques 
and  goals  when  they  work  with  kids. 

2.  The  ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  risks  necessary  to  teach  well 
demands  a  trusting  environment  for  learning.  Trying  something  new 
usually  means  discomfort  Bruce  Joyce  observed  you'll  get  worse  before 
getting  better.  Madeline  Hunter  speaks  of  the  importance  of  "creative 
floundering."  Trying  sometiiing  new  often  means  experiencing 
discomfort.  Teadiers  need  to  feel  comfortable  with  their  discomfort,  to 
know  that  they  will  be  supported  in  their  own  growth. 

3.  Teachers  need  to  find  support  in  failure  as  well  as  success,  to  recognize 
that  we  often  get  worse  before  getting  better,  and  that  it  takes  time,  effort 
and  much  practice  before  becoming  graceful 

4.  It  takes  time,  effort,  and  practice  to  become  graceful. 

C.  Use  of  Available  Knowledge  Bases 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Use  ofAwilable  Knowledge  Bases) 
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1.  We  know  a  lot  about  good  teaching  and  learning.  There  is  now  an 
articulated  body  of  kiu>^edge,  nonexistent  ten  years  ago,  that  is 
imptirtant  and  us^ul.  It  is  documented  in  research  and  validated  through 
exemplary  programs  and  practices. 

2.  Good  staff  development  takes  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 

3.  Unfortunately  tiUs  knowledge  base  does  not  often  reach  the  classroom. 

4.  The  knowledge  base,  however,  should  not  be  used  to  define  how  all 
teachers  shomd  behave  nor  as  a  cure^l  for  perceived  deficiencies  in 
practice.  As  Zumwalt  (1986)  cautions.  The  potential  of  researdi  to 
improve  education  comes  not  from  generating  rules  of  practice  but  from 
informing  the  deliberations  of  teachers  and  encouraging  similar  inquiry 
from  them." 

5.  Knowledge  promotes  curiosity  and  also  disciplined  inquiry.  It  can  serve 
as  a  stimulus  for  reflection,  discussion,  and  improved  practice  and  can 
yield  new  challenges  and  insights. 

6.  While  teachers  prefer  training  which  is  practical,  good  staff  development 
presents  both  the  tiieoretical  and  research  rationale,  in  addition  to  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  what  is  to  be  learned. 


D.  Participant  Involvement 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Participant  Involvement) 

1.  We  see  a  lot  of  staff  development  carried  out  in  spite  participants; 
activities  are  laid  cm"  and  "done  to"  teachers.  They  are  rarely  effective. 
Teachers  must  be  involved  witii  administrators  as  planners  as  well  as 
participants  in  professional  growth  activities. 

2.  Participation  x^ults  in  participants  having  a  greater  investment  in  school 
improvement  and  their  own  and  others'  continued  growth. 

3.  Good  staff  devek>pment  engages  participants  in  as  many  decision  points 
as  possible,  while  acknowledging  ihat  everyone  can't  and  shouldn  t  be 
involved  in  all  decisions.  Planning  and  evaluation  responsibilities  have  to 
be  spread  out  among  staff,  invol>^g  those  who  really  want  to  be 
involved. 

4.  Administrators  should  consider  released  time  or  reduce  responsibilities 
for  those  who  play  major  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  roles. 

5.  Places  where  participants  should  be  involved: 

a.  Needs  assessment  Collecting  information  from  participants  about 
their  needs  and  interests. 

b.  Setting  goals 
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c.  Haxmixig  activities/strategies:  Selecting  programs,  trainers,  and 
stratilgies. 

d.  Implementing  activities/strategies: 

(1)  Delivering  program  services/activities,  i.e.,  as  mentors,  trainers, 
ooaches 

(2)  Participating  in  training  and  other  supporting/related  activities 

(3)  Selecting  in  what  and  how  much  they  will  be  involved,  as  much  as 
isfiea^me 

e.  Evaluating:  clarifying  goals  and  success  indicates,  designing 
evaluation  studies,  devdoping  metiiods  of  information  collection, 
collecting  and  supplying  information,  analyzing  information^  and 
reporting  teamings. 

f.  Decisionmaking 

E.  Time  to  Participate  and  Practice 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Time  to  Partkipate  and  Practice) 

1.  Time  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  biggest  obstacle  and  the  most  precious 
resource  in  sdux)ls, 

2.  If  we're  going  to  get  serious  about  professional  growth,  we  must  find  time. 

3.  It  takes  time  to  learn:  to  watch,  read,  reflect  experiment^  practice,  store 
ideas,  solve  problems,  coach,  and  be  coached.  It  doesn't  happen  over 
ni^t 

4.  There  are  three  issues  related  to  time. 

a.  Teachers  need  released  time  (student-free  time)  to  participate  in  staff 
development  activities,  i.e.,  to  be  trained,  practice,  receive  feedback, 
reflect,  share  ideas  and  prdblem  solve,  adapt  new  skills  to  imique 
student  needs,  etc 

b.  Teachers  need  time  to  perfect  new  skills  and  strategies.  New  skills  are  not 
perfected  immediately.  It  takes  time  to  watdi,  practice,  commit  to 
changes  and  work  them  smoothly  into  one's  routine.  It  takes  time  to 
become  graceful  and  natural  —  time  which  is  measured  in  weeks, 
months,  even  years.  Studies  indicate  that  it  often  takes  three  to  five 
years  for  changes  to  begin  to  show  results. 

c.  Teachers  need  to  be  protected  from  over-innovation.  Constant 
introduction  of  new  programs,  change  for  the  sake  of  change, 
instability  in  goals,  staff,  or  funding;  all  create  a  climate  where  new 
ideas  come  and  go,  nothing  takes  root,  and  teadiers  experience 
cynicism  and  frustration.  A  good  staff  development  program  balances 
the  infusion  of  new  ideas  with  time  to  effectively  implement  and 
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institutionalize  the  approadies  which  have  already  been  introduced, 
lime  for  specific  stanF  devel(^Mnent  programs  must  be  protected,  with 
staff  worldng  cm  a  reasonable  number  of  priorittes  at  any  given  time. 

F.  Leadership  and  Sustained  Support 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Leadership  &  Sustained  Support) 

1.  Leadership  and  visible  sustained  suppcni  from  key  sdiool  leaders,  usually 
administrators,  is  critical  to  tiie  success  of  staff  devel^ment  efforts.  A 
grassroots  approach  without  administrative  support  won't  survive  over 
time. 

2.  Administrators  have  the  power  to  adopt  innovations,  mandate  them, 
finance  them,  and  institutionalize  diem.  Hiese  activities  are  necessary  but 
not  sufficient  what  is  needed  in  addition  is  sustained  assistance  and 
support 

3.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  lead  and  support  good  programs.  A  good  plan  is 
to  share  the  responsiUlity  for  leadmhip  and  support  among  central  office 
staff,  building  administrators,  teachers,  and  outside  trainers  or 
consultants. 

4.  Administrators  need  to  play  a  number  of  leadership  functions  in  the 
support  of  staff  development  programs: 

a.  Promoting  the  activities 

b.  Focusing  the  work 

c.  Helping  in  the  selection  of  players 

d.  Participating  in  meetings 

c.  Providing  encouragement  and  recognition  for  effort  and  achievement 

f.  Providing  tin\e  and  resources 

g.  Incorporating  the  results  of  staff  development  into  teacher  and  school 
evaluations 

h.  Helping  to  select  training  activities 

i.  Even  bringing  coffee  and  muffins 

5.  Necessary  resources  include: 

a.  Htmian  and  financial 

b.  Materials  and  supplies 

c.  Released  time 

d.  Personnel  for  planning,  evaluating,  traiiilng,  coaching,  and  providing 
assistance. 
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6.  Teachere  can  pUyleadexship  roles  as  staif  development  planxiers, 
cn^ganizers,  evaluatora,  inservioe  instmctc»3,  c^jsorers,  and  coadxea, 

7.  Tl^  xn(»«  often  pe(^le  in  the  educaticmal  oommiinity  can  take  on 
leadership  roies,  die  more  likely  thdr  sense  of  commitment  and 
respt  msimlity  will  lead  to  real  school  improvement 

O.  Appropriate  Incentives  and  Rewards 

(GO  TO  TOANSPARENCY:  AppropriaU  Inrmivrea  &  Rewards) 

1.  People  can  be  rewarded  in  many  dif]fierent  ways.  Good  staff  development 
programs  pay  attenti(xi  to  and  tmild  in  a  variety  (rf  incentives  and 
rewards. 

2.  Extrinsic  rewards  such  as  pay  or  working  in  a  nice  fadlity  count  with 
teadiers,  Init  intrinsic  rewards  coimt  mtxe.  Teachers  are  motivated  by 
<^7portunities  to  meet  new  people,  share  ideas  and  work  together, 
increase  knowledge  and  competence,  and  by  time  to  think,  talk,  and 
figure  out  alternative  teaching  strategies.  But  their  most  powerful  reward 
is  sedng  their  students  succeed. 

3.  Recognition,  respect,  and  reinforcement  are  particularly  important 
incentives. 

4.  Nfastery  of  a  new  skill  is  also  a  strong  reward  as  well  as  a  motivator  for 
omtinued  use  and  refinement  Prcrfi^sicmal  growth  is  in  itself  a  reward. 
And  probably  the  most  powerful  motivator  Is  simply  a  sense  of  efficacy  - 
a  bdief  that  what  iHie  does  makes  a  difference. 


K  Designs  Built  on  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  and  Change 
(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Adult  Learning) 

1,  Successful  staff  development  programs  reflect  what  is  knov/n  about  adult 
learning. 

2.  Several  conditions  are  necessary  for  adult  growth.  They  include: 

a.  opportunities  to  try  out  new  practices 

b.  careful  and  continuous  guided  reflection  and  discussion  about  the 
pn^xjsed  changes 

c.  continuity  of  programs  and  time  for  significant  change 

d.  personal  support  as  well  as  challenge  during  this  change  process 

(Both  support  and  challenge  are  needed.  Support  without  challenge  leads 
to  supported  staff  who  aren't  leaniing.  Challenge  without  support  can 
lead  to  intimidation  and  no  growth.) 
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3.  Training  defigns  that  support  adult  growth  include: 

a.  study  of  tiwory /raticaiale  for  teaching  strategy  or  change 

b.  obser/atian  of  demonstration 

c.  discussicsi  of  application 
d  practice  and  feedback 

e.  coaching  for  application  in  work  setting 

4.  Adult  growtii  also  lequiies  follow-up  assistance  and  feedback: 

a.  Programs  need  to  last  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  provide  for 
UMovf-up  help  after  initial  training.  Teachers  need  on-call  and  planned 
assistance  fiom  trainers/coaches, 

b.  Teachers  should  be  involved  in  directed  practice  ^ere  they  can  try 
out  new  behavicHS,  tedmiques,  and  ideas,  and  obtain  helpful  feedback. 
Coaching  facilitates  teachers'  abilities  to  adapt  new  skills  to  die  unique 
needs  of  ^elr  students.  Coaching  provides  psychological  support 
during  the  time  when  teachers  are  refining  their  learning;  it  promotes 
integration  and  transference  of  learning. 

5.  Research  on  the  change  process  tells  us  that  change  is  a  process,  not  an 

^  event  It  takes  time  -  up  to  five  years  for  large-scale  significant  changes. 

6.  Changestarfs  with  the  individual  who  has  different  kinds  of  ooncems, 
needs  and  questions  as  the  change  progresses.  Good  planners  keep  the 
notion  of  changing  concerns  in  mind  as  they  design  and  implement 
programs. 

I.  Integration  of  Individual,  School,  and  District  Goals 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Infegration  of  Individual,  Schod,  and  Di*^  Goals) 

1.  A  good  staff  development  program  is  like  an  imibrella:  it  takes  into 
account  all  that  is  under  its  protection.  It  considers  the  goals  of  individual 
teachers  as  well  as  those  of  the  school  and  the  district,  and  it  works  hard 
to  integrate  these  into  a  whole. 

2.  Good  staff  development  programs  avoid  a  piecemeal  approach.  Rather 
they  are  planned,  with  explicit  efforts  to  integrate  into  oroader  efforts, 
overarching  goals,  the  nussk>n,  or  vision  for  the  future. 

3.  Common  oxganizational  goal  ,  are  central  to  effective  staff  development. 
However,  the  diversity  and  uniqueness  trf  concerns  and  cultures  oetween 
school  buildmgs  and  staff  must  oe  acknowledged  and  valued. 
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J.  Integraticin  witiK  Oiganizatianal  Kfissk>n  axid  Stnicture 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Integration  vHth  Organizational  Mission  and 
Structure) 

1 .  Effiecti ve  staff  development  both  fits  and  serves  the  sdiool  and  district's 
missicm.  Helping  a  sdiocl  or  district  realize  its  mission  ensures  staff 
development  a  key  role  and  keeps  it  as  a  priority  function  of  the 
organizatk)n. 

2.  Staff  development  is  most  effective  when  it  is  built  into  die  structure  of  a 
school  and  district  close  to  curriculum,  instruction,  and  sdiool 
improven^t  efforts.  When  these  efforts  function  separately  from  staff 
development  programs,  resources  can  be  wasted,  overlap  can  occur,  and 
participants  can  be  frustrated  by  competing  demands. 
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Chapter  2,  Activity  6 
Seif-Assessment  and  identiflcation  of  Critical  Attributes  for 

Improvement 

Time  Required:  3(M5  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  assess  die  status  of  participants' schoolCs)  relative  to  attributes  of 

successful  staff  develqnnent  and  to  begin  to  consider  plans  for  improvement 

llateilids: 

a  Handout: 

Inventory.  Characteristics  of  Successful  Staff  Development  Programs 
a  Newsprint  and  markers 

Tndner's  Notes: 

Noiv  if  8  time  to  go  a  step  further  and  apply  the  research  on  successful  staff 
development  to  participants'  own  schools.  Chapter  2  oi  Continuing  to  Leam  also  serves 
as  a  useful  vehide  for  self-assessment.  The  group  discussicm  provides  an  opportunity  to 
begin  to  consider  specific  action  plans  to  strengmen  or  build  conditions  necessary  for 
pr&essional  growm.  Splitting  administrators  and  teachers  into  separate  groups 
sometimes  can  be  informative  as  well  as  useful,  since  perscms  in  different  roles  often 
have  different  perspectives.  It  is  impcniant  to  be  aware  of  these,  and  to  tise  them  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  Such  awareness  can  lead  to  an  expanded  understanding  of  one's 
school  Yet  there  may  be  no  differences  in  perspectives,  and  it  is  useful  to  know  this  as 
well. 


Process: 

1 .  Hand  out  Inventwy :  Characteristics  of  Successful  Staff  Development  Programs. 
Ask  participants  to  fill  it  out  independently. 

2.  Form  small  groups  of  four  to  six  people.  Split  by  role  groups  (e.g.,  administrator 
and  teacher)  if  numbers  permit  &tare  respKmses  withm  each  group,  and  oome  to 
a  consensus  on  the  three  attributes  which  are  the  most  important  to  work  on 
right  now,  and  the  three  least  important  Discuss  implications  few-  next  steps. 
Chart  responses. 

3.  Groups  report  out  what  they  identified,  their  rationale  for  their  choices,  and 
suggestions  for  next  steps.  Discuss. 


CHAPTER  3 


Designing  a  Coilabontive  Structure 


Overview: 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  a  professional  environment  for  staff  cannot  be 
left  to  chance  or  administrative  initiative  alone.  It  is  too  important  The  right  to  and  tiie 
expectation  of  continiied  pn^cssional  development  needs  to  be  protected  as  well  as 
nurtured.  A  collaborative  structure  that  is  devoted  to  professional  growth  and 
embedded  widiin  die  schod  or^mizati(m  can  do  this.  Such  a  structure  is  puldic,  formal, 
and  provides  the  framework  for  Ihe  creation  and  sustenance  of  conditions  necessary  for 
contmued  learning.  It  also  symbolizes  a  sericms  commitment  to  staff  development. 
Widiout  such  me^ianisms,  improvement  activities  tend  to  be  piecemeal,  short  term, 
and  dependent  on  the  energies  of  one  or  two  persons.  They  usually  cease  to  exist  if 
these  individuals  move  on  to  other  activities  or  jobs.  A  collat>orative  structure  assiu^ 
the  involvement  and  leadership  of  more  than  a  few  and  increases  the  likelihood  that 
growth  activities  will  continue  over  time. 

Although  the  research  base  on  structures  for  professional  development  is  relatively 
thin,  such  notables  as  John  Goodlad,  Ann  Ueberman,  and  Bruce  Joyce  have  spoken  of 
its  importance  for  years.  More  recently,  with  the  rising  interest  in  restructuring  schools 
and  the  professionalization  of  teaching,  increased  attention  is  being  oaid  to  ^  notion 
of  structures  promoting  improvement  and  professional  growth.  We  nave  applied  this 
thin  research  base,  coupled  it  with  our  own  experiences  m  schools,  and  id^tified  three 
tangible  elements  whic5\  are  critical  to  the  development  and  success  of  a  structure  for 
improvement  They  are: 

□  a  statement  of  mission  and  guiding  beliefs  (relative  to  professional 
development) 

a  a  management  plan 

□  formal  authorization 

A  mission  statement  refers  to  a  statement  of  purpose  regarding  professional 
development  It  is  Ae  vision  of  where  you  are  neaded  and  provides  a  direction  and  a 
basis  for  decision  making.  It  is  brief  (one  phrase),  almost  like  a  slogan,  and  capable  of 
common  interpretation  by  all  members  of  the  school  or  district  Accompanying  belief 
statements  further  define  the  mission,  identifying  beliefs  that  are  most  important  to 
implementing  tiie  mission.  The  beliefs  serve  as  specific  guidelines  for  action.  To  be 
meaningful  and  living"  -  instead  of  just  an  artifact  ~  the  statement  of  mission  and 
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beli^  should  be  thoughtfully  deveioped  by  teactiers,  administratcBB,  and  significant 
othera  through  a  participatory  process  that  results  in  broad  endasanent 

A  cdlaborative  memgemetttpUm  is  really  the  core  structure  <tf  a  staff  devek^ment 
system.  Roles  and  om^TOsition  <tf  groups  lesponsiUe  for  decisk>n  making  and  action 
regarding  profies^onal  development  are  deariy  designated.  Thoughtful  delineation  of 
tiie  responsibilities  of  different  groups  h^ipe  to  reduce  confusion  and  omflict^  avoids 
duplicatirai  of  effort,  and  ensures  equitable  and  appropriate  distribution  of  tasks  and 
rewards.  Knowing  who  is  respcMisible  for  what  also  greatly  improves  ooordiiuition  of 
activities. 

Creative  visioning  of  bodi  the  who  and  what  of  staff  development  should  be 
enoouiaged.  Often  groups  get  lodced  into  a  narrow  and  restricted  vision  of  what 
professi(Hial  development  can  and  should  be.  The  vision  of  a  district  team  planning 
msCTvice  days  is  not  (xdy  iminspiring,  it  limits  its  effectiveness.  A  variety  <rf  functions 
^uld  be  explore^  as  snould  the  tise    a  variety  of  responsible  groups. 

Rules  for  group  operations  and  nwmbership,  including  replacement  procedures,  are 
also  defined  in  the  management  plan.  Atfenticm  to  how  a  group  woiks  is  particularly 
helpful  with  very  diverse  groups  or  with  groups  fiiat  are  not  used  to  workii^  together. 
Since  attrition  is  (rften  why  numy  staff  de^qnnent  groups  dissolve,  defined 
replacement  procedures  are  needed  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  continuity. 

A  plan  for  amtinued  education  of  tiie  responsible  grcnips  is  also  an  important 
component  of  a  management  plan.  Additional  inf^mation,  assistance,  or  training  may 
be  needed  for  the  groups  to  carry  out  thdr  roles  most  effectively.  A  plan  for  such 
assistance  increases  the  likelihood  that  it  will  occur  and  tiiat  hi^  quality  dedsicm 
making  and  planning  will  take  place. 

The  basic  structure  of  a  teadter  development  system  is  usually  simple  in  tiie  begiiming. 
Waiting  to  create  ihe  perfect  system  at  the  start  means  it  will  probably  never  get  off  the 
oound!  The  important  thing  is  to  establish  some  basic  parameters  and  do  something. 
Refinement  of  the  supp<Ht  system  can  come  after  practice. 

A  written  mission  statement  and  management  plan  then  become  the  basis  for  the  forrml 
mthorization  and  support  of  a  professional  growth  system  by  the  school  board  and 
scIkx)1  leadership.  Such  suppcn^  is  necessary  for  the  svstem  to  endure.  Serious  efforts  at 
staff  development  will  not  get  starfed  without  some  degree    autiiorizaticm  and 
support,  and  a  system  will  certainly  not  be  implement^  without  it  If  professiimal 
development  is  embedded  in  the  cn-ganization  of  tiie  school  or  district,  tiie  support 
structure  and  ensuing  climate  of  proiiessional  stimulation  and  growtii  endures,  even 
though  the  content  and  participants  change  over  time.  These  tiwee  elements  must  hang 
togemer.  The  mission  statement  provides  the  general  vision  for  professional  growth. 
The  management  plan  lays  out  who  will  implement  it  and  how.  The  authorization 
gives  license  and  support  to  do  it  And,  time  spent  "educating  the  decision  makers'* 
assures  the  quality  of  decisions  and  actions.  All  are  needed  for  success. 

This  chapter  includes  activities  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  structure  for 
professional  growth.  The  steps  are: 

1.  Educating  the  design  team  about  what  a  structvu'e  for  staff  development  is,  why 
if  s  important,  and  how  to  design  one. 
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2.  Developing  a  xnissioin  statement  for  professional  growth  and  guidelines  for 
suooessful  practice. 

3.  Developing  a  management  plan  by: 

a  Identifying  forces  supporting  and  inhibiting  professional  development 

□  Defining  responsible  groups. 

□  Developing  operating  procedures  for  responsible  groups  (including 
composition,  n^diocfe  of  selection  and  replacement,  dedsion-making 
pnx^ures,  n«e^ods  for  running  meetings). 

a  Determining  an  action  plan  and  timeline  for  designated  tasks. 

□  Identifying  infbnnatioiv  assistance,  or  training  needed  to  most  effiectively 
carry  out  designated  tasks,  and  developing  a  plan  to  acquire  tiiem. 

4.  Securing  formal  authcnization  and  supoort  for  the  system. 

Goals  for  This  Chapter: 

□  to  educate  participants  about  the  development  of  collaborative  structures 
promoting  staff  development 

□  to  guide  staff  development  design  teams  through  the  development  of  such 
structures 

Outline  Of  Activitiss: 

Activity  1:  Educating  the  Design  Team  About  a  Staff  Development  Structure  (45-60 
minutes) 

Activity  2:  Developing  a  Mission  Statement  and  Guidelines  for  Prcrfiessional  Growth 
(60-120  minutes  first  time;  return  to  the  activity  several  more  times.) 

Activity  3:  Developing  a  Collaborative  Management  Plan  (1-2  days) 

Activity  3A:  Force  Field  Analysis  (45  minutes) 

Activity  3B:  Definition  of  Responsible  Groups  (2-4  hours) 

Activity  3C:  Small  Task  Force  Work  (2-3  hours) 

Activity  3D:  Time  (30-45  minutes) 
Activity  4:  Securing  Support  and  Formal  Authorization 
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Chapter  3,  Activity  1 
Educating  tlie  Design  Team  about  a  Staff  Development  Structure 

Time  Required:  45-6O  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  leam  about  the  key  elements    a  structure  for  professional  growth^  why 
if  s  important  and  how  to  design  one 

□  to  expand  the  vision  of  what  a  professional  development  system  might  be 

llateriais: 

a  Handout  and  Transparency: 

Key  Elements  of  a  Staff  Development  Structure 

□  Handouts: 

Background  Readings  on  Mission  Statement,  Management  Plan,  and  Formal 
Autiiorization  and  Support 

Designing  a  Staff  Development  Structure 

□  Transparency: 

Designing  a  Staff  Development  Structure 
a  Readings: 

Tteveloping  a  Professional  Development  Program/  Chapter  3  of  Omtinuing 
to  Leartu  A  Guidtbockfor  Teacher  Devdapment. 

•building  a  Foundaticm:  A  Case  Study,"  Chapter  5  of  Continuing  to  Leam:  A 
Guid3Kxk  for  Teadter  Devdapment, 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notra: 

The  information  in  this  activity  can  provide  a  framework  for  what  might  otherwise  be 
viewed  as  an  amorphous  or  overwhelming  task.  Information  about  the  nature  of  a  sta0 
development  structure  is  presented  as  are  the  basic  steps  to  develop  one.  It  can  also 
prompt  more  "creative  visioning"  of  what  a  professional  growth  system  could  be,  rather 
than  simply  reconstructing  what  it  often  is.  To  make  best  use  of  team  time,  reading  of 
Chapters  3  and  5  in  Continuing  to  Leam  should  be  assigned  outside  of  the  meeting- 


Alternatives  to  group  discusskm  of  the  readings  <m  tiie  three  dements  (steps  #3  and  #4) 
indude  a  smaller  jig^w  activity,  witii  e^  person  in  a  triad  responsible  for  reading 
about  and  teaching  a  di£(erentetement,  or  eveiyone  reading  all  of  the  readings  and  then 
talking  about  tiiem  in  smaU  groups.  Regardless  of  tl^  procs^,  it  is  importimt  fbc^ 
everyone  to  beorane  familiar  widi  eadi    the  dements,  talk  about  them  witii  ocdieaguee 
(to  absorb  fhe  infcvmation  and  dev^^  a  ocmmion  language),  and  applv  ^ 
information  to  current  conditicHis.  Discus^on  about  why  eadi  dement  is  important  and 
what  currently  exists  is  particularly  important  If  ibe  eksnents  are  noi  valued,  then 
action  toward  devdoping  tl^m  wul  be  hc^w  and  shouldn't  be  taken.  If  a  structure  or 
rarfs  ofcsne  already  exist  and  are  alive  and  well,  then  tiiey  shouldn't  be  reinvented. 
Often  parts  of  a  structure  do  exist  but  are  outdated  or  are  only  artifacts.  If  s  important  to 
know  tiiis  before  moving  on. 

Step  #6,  simunarizing     importance  of  eadi  dement  and  how  it  is  integrated,  is  a 
particulaily  valuaMe  cmdtKung  activity.  It  gives  nwaning  to  eadi  of  the  structural 
elements  (and  mm)  within  a  laiger  framework  and  integrates  the  steps  in  developing  a 
structure.  It  is  both  simple  and  powerful 

Process: 

1.  Ask  partidpants  to  read 'l>evdoping  a  Profe8siondl>evdopment  Program," 
Chapter  3  in  Continuing  to  Learn. 

2.  Introduce  Key  Elements  erf  a  structure  promoting  staff  devdopmcnt.  Use 
Handout  iuid  Transparency:  Key  Elements  of  a  Staff  Devdopment  Structure. 

a  By  stnicture  we  mean  a  fonnd  framework  within  ti^sdiooland/c»' district 
cnganization  that  protects  and  promotes  the  right  and  eqpectation  of 
continued  profesacxial  devd(^nnent  It  is  public,  formalized,  and  symbolizes 
a  serious  commitment  to  the  growth  oS  staff. 

□  Witiioutsudi  a  structure,  staff  development  tends  to  be  short-lived  and 
dependent  on  one  or  two  energetic  individuals  who  do  everything.  If  tiiey 
leave,  everyUiing  oomes  to  a  halt 

a  Beiore  jumping  into  "dcHng**  a  staff  development  system,  partidpants  must  be 
dear  about  wl^t  the  structure  is. 

a  There  are  three  key  dements: 

Mission  statement  and  guiding  bdiefs.  The  mission  statement  refers  to  a 
statement  of  purpose  for  st&  development  It  is  not  the  missicm  for  the 
school,  ftough  if  one  exists,  the  staff  development  missicm  should  reflect  the 
laiger  mission.  The  guiding  t)eliefs  represent  shared  beliefs  about  successful 
stalf  development  that  should  guide  all  efforts. 

A  collaborative  management  plan.  This  is  really  the  core  of  a  staff  devdopment 
structure.  In  it  responsible  groups,  their  functions,  operating  procedures,  and 
timelines  are  dearly  defined. 
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Formal  authorization  and  support.  If  staff  development  isn't  fonnally  authorized 
then  you're  just  tinkering.  The  mission  statement  and  management  plan  are 
concrete  and  visible  products  which  can  be  authorized. 

3.  Small  Group  Discussion: 

Break  into  small  Expert  Group.  Assign  each  group  one  of  the  three  elements 
and  distribute  reading  materim  on  that  element.  Eadi  group  reads  and  discusses 
the  information,  responding  to  the  following  questions: 

□  What  does  this  element  look  like?  (What  does  it  mean?) 

□  Why  is  it  important? 

□  What  currently  exists  in  our  school  /district? 

4.  Large  Group  Discussion: 

□  What  is  our  mission/purpose  for  working  on  professional  development? 

□  What  structures  already  exist? 

□  Who  currently  decides  about  staff  development?  Who  should? 
Q  What  formal  authorization  already  exists?  What  should? 

5.  Review  and  highlight  steps  to  develop  such  a  structure.  Use  presentation 
outline,  handout,  and  transparency  for  Ttesigning  a  Staff  Development 
Structure." 

6.  Refer  back  to  the  transparency  listing  the  steps.  Point  out  the  importance  of  each 
one  and  how  they  must  all  be  consictered. 

Note  that  school  systems  often  attend  to  #1  (collaborative  team),  or  at  least  form 
a  central  committee  of  some  sort.  They  then  want  to  jump  to  #6  and  "do  if* 
without  defining  what  the  It"  is.  They  end  up  spinnmg  wheels,  sometimes  for 
years. 

□  #3  (mission)  provides  a  general  vision  and  guidelines  of  where  a  school  or 
district  is  headed. 

□  #4  (management  plan)  gives  specific  direction  as  to  who  will  do  it  and  how  it 
will  happen. 

a   #5  (aud\orization)  gives  license  and  support. 

□  #2  (education)  assures  quality.  You  can  have  a  collaborative,  formally 
authorized  structiire  doing  mediocre  things  if  attention  isn't  paid  to 
continually  educating  the  decision  makers. 

a  Emphasize  that  all  of  these  parts  must  be  considered. 

7.  For  homework  have  participants  read  "A  Case  Study,"  Chapter  5  in  Continuing  to 
Leant.  Ask  them  to  consider  and  discuss  implications  for  a  professional 
development  structure  in  their  school  or  district. 

Chapter  3,  Activity  1  3^ 
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Designing  a  Staff  Deveiopmem  Stnictuie: 
Prassntation  Oudbie 

How  Do  You  Do  it? 

Note:  While  ihere  is  nothing  magical  about  d\ese  steps,  they  are  seldom  done! 

L  Fdnn  a  ooUabonitive  design  team. 

A.  It  is  often  a  district  team. 

B.  Four  primary  criteria  to  consider  in  selecting  members: 

1.  Relevance -indude  those  who  wiU  be  most  affected  by  decisions  made  in 
the  staff  development  system. 

Z  Expertise -indude  people  with  knowledge  (we  prefer  to  focus  on 
educating  everyone  so  m  beoMne  "expert"  staff  dtevetopers,  \mt,  at  the 
beginning,  if  s  critical  to  have  someone  with  a  solid  kiu}wledge  base). 

3.  Jurisdiction- indude  pec^le  with  power  to  carry  out  die  decisions. 

4-  Influence -indude  people  who  have  influence  within  tiiesdiool 
community,  regardless  of  position. 

C  This  team  is  respOTsible  for  designing  the  structiuie.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the 
final  central  group. 

n.  Educate  the  team  about  successful  staff  development  practices  and  the 
development  of  collaborative  structures. 

A.  The  quality  of  a  staff  development  system  will  depend  on  tiie  quality  of  the 
decisions  that  drive  it  That  means  informed  dedsicm  makers'  time  must  be 
spent  reading,  thinking,  aund  talking  abov  t  good  staff  development. 

in.  EJevelop  a  mission  statement  and  set  of  guit'  *ag  beliefs. 

A.  This  foUows  naturally  and  easily  from  the  "educating"  activities. 

B.  It  should  be  written  hi  plain  language,  not  that  of  researchers;  it  is  a  short 
statement  or  slogan  embracing  ttie  purpose  of  staff  devdopment  and  written 
in  language  that  is  easily  understood. 

C  Its  value  is  derived  thnnigh  the  process  of  creating  it,  so  the  more 
involvement  the  better. 
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IV.  Develop  a  cdlaborativexnanag^ent  plan. 

A.  Identify  supparting  and  restraining  f(Mxxs. 

1 .  These  form  the  parameiars  wi Ain  which  the  system  will  operate, 

1.  Conditions  may  be  external  (such  as  legislation)  or  internal  (such  as  a 
supportive  suj^rintendent). 

B.  Define  responsible  groups. 

1.  Two  parts  to  this:  first  ideitify  the  groups  responsible  for  staff 

devetopment  and  ti^  clearly  define  their  functions.  If  s  useful  to  define 
what  aie  and  axe  not  their  responsibilities.  This  is  often  not  done  and 
leads  to  ccmfusion. 

X  Thisnieanslookingatgroups  which  currently  exist  (Aat  have  anything  to 
do  with  staff  development  and  school  improvement)  and  identifying 
those  that  should  be  established. 

3.  There  are  often  fine  overlaps.  This  may  lead  to  abolishing  some  standing 
groups  that  no  longer  serve  a  useful  function,  and/ or  fonning  new  ones. 

4.  A  common  prot  If  Jti  in  many  sdiools  is  there  are  simply  too  many  groups. 
It's  important  to  take  a  hard  look  at  those  fi\at  are  necessary  and  at  those 
fiiat  should  be  ongoing  or  ad  hoc  only. 

5.  The  most  common  groups  are  district  or  building  staff  development 
leadership  teams.  O&va  possibilities  include  grade  level  groups  and 
principal  assistance  teams. 

C  Define  operating  prcxjedures. 

1.  This  means  determining  how  people  will  be  selected  (e.g.,  appointed, 
volunteer,  faculty  vote)  and  replaced;  how  decisions  will  be  made  (e.g., 
majority,  consensus,  administrative  mandate);  and  how  and  when 
meetings  will  be  run  (e.g.,  chairs,  cochairs,  no  chair,  teacher,  or 
administrator). 

2.  If  s  also  useful  to  decide  how  to  attend  to  and  monitor  group  process 
effectiveness. 

3.  Such  procedures  will  greatly  enhance  the  likelihood  of  functional  groups. 
It's  useful  to  establish  these  before  a  crisis  erupts. 

D.  Determine  action  plan  and  timeline  for  designated  tasks. 

1 .  When  there  is  a  sense  of  when  things  need  to  take  place,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  done  and  in  a  timely  fashion. 
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E.  Identify  infonnatk]iva8;4staxice,(H'trahtiiig]:i^ 
devdop  a  plan  to  acquire  it 

1.  Most  groups  don't  pay  mudi  attenticm  to  ttiis.  However,  if  tiiey  did,  tiie 
cpality  (rf  sta£F  devdc^nnent  would  improve  oonsiderablv.  Good 
decisions  mean  informed  decision  makers.  A  consi(terabie  body  of 
informatbn  relative  to  staff  development  content  and  planning  processes 
exists  and  shcnild  be  used. 


V.  Secure  fOTmal  authoization  and  support 

A.  If  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  design  team,  ^shouldn't 
be  too  mudi  of  a  jnoblem. 

VL  Doit.  ..operationalizeti^syston. 

A  Obviouslv  this  is  the  most  impOTtant  part  A  beautifully  described  plan  is 
worth  littte  sitting  on  a  shelf. 
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Chapter  3,  Activity  2 
Developing  a  Mission  Statement  and 
Gui(teiines  for  Professional  Growth 

Time  Required:  6O-I2O  minutes  the  first  time;  returning  to  the  activity  several  times 

Purpose: 

□  to  develop  a  unified  vision  of  where  you  are  headed  (or  mission)  regarding 
professional  development 

□  to  identify  shared  values  and  beliefs  about  professional  growth  that  can 
guide  development  efforts  in  school(s) 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Building  a  Mission  Statement  for  Staff  Etevelopment 
A  Sample  Staff  I>evelopment  Mission  Statement 
Consensus  (from  Chapter  4,  Activity  3) 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Many  staff  development  groups  don't  have  defined  mission  statements  or  guiding 
beliefs,  yet  they  are  an  important  part  of  the  professional  growth  structure  for  several 
reasons.  A  tangible  mission  statement,  with  accompanying  values  and  definition  of 
terms,  gives  meaning  and  direction  to  staff  development  and  provides  a  focus  for  what 
is  done,  as  well  as  what  is  not  done.  Its  edstenoe  highlight''  the  importance  of 
continiied  professional  developmert  of  staff.  A  brief,  pithy  mission  statement  is  easy  to 
grab  on  to,  and  a  partidpatwy  process  of  development  builds  ownership  and  meaning, 
ft  also  helps  to  operationalize  tne  reams  of  literature  on  staff  development  Reading  and 
discussion  will  not  mean  much  imless  one  asks:  What  does  this  mean  for  us,  and  how 
can  we  apply  it?  Articulated  values  and  a  mission  statement  help  assure  that  such 
information  will  be  acted  on. 

The  sequence  of  activities  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  familiarizes  staff  with  the 
researdi  and  knowledge  base  about  professional  development  and  engages  them  in 
spirited  discussion  about  their  own  beliefs,  as  well  as  those  of  others.  It  sets  a 
foundation  for  informed  and  thoughtful  development  of  a  mission  of  their  own. 

To  be  meaningful  -  a  living"  mission  statement  —  it  must  be  developed  by  more  than 
one  or  two  people.  The  more  the  better,  since  its  meaning  comes  from  being  involved  in 
its  formulation.  A  mission  can  be  developed  by  a  group  of  six  or  a  group  of  sbcty.  It  can 


be  developed  bv  a  district  design  group  and /or  by  building  groups.  It  can  and  should 
be  revisited  ana  refined  over  time. 

After  developing  a  mission  and  a  set  of  guiding  beliefs,  it  is  very  important  to  think  and 
talk  about  how  it  will  be  used  and  how  others  will  be  invcdved  and  informed  about  it. 
Otherwise,  it  v.'IIi  become  an  artifact  that  may  look  nice  for  show  but  has  little  use  or 
meaning. 

Before  undertaking  development  of  a  mission,  it  is  impjrtant  that  a  group  complete  the 
processes  suggested  in  tiie  previous  chapter.  ^>ecifically/  they  should  be  familiar  wi  h 
die  research  and  knowledge  base  regarding  cntical  attributes  of  successful  staff 
development  programs  and  should  nave  engaged  in  some  forced-choice  belief  activities 
as  desoibed  in  Activity  4. 

Assimfiing  that  the  group  has  discussed  the  knowledge  base  on  critical  attributes  and 
has  engaged  in  spinted  discw^ons  regarding  beliefs  about  staff  development,  they  are 
now  reidy  to  taode  developing  a  mission  statement  of  their  own. 

Proooss: 

1.  Have  participants  read  Building  a  Mission  Statement  for  Staff  Development  and 
review  the  key  elements  of  a  mission  statement  Highlight  the  importance  of  the 
accompanying  value  or  belief  statements  to  guide  action. 

2.  Handout  and  have  participants  look  closely  at  the  sample  mission  statement 
Ask  whether  the  three  questions  (Who's  it  for?  What  do  you  do?  Toward  what 
end?)  are  answered.  Are  guiding  beliefs  identified? 

3.  Introduce  the  handout  Consensus  (refer  to  Chapter  4,  Activity  3).  Highlight 
what  consensus  is  and  isn't.  Discuss  advan^ges  and  disadvantages,  and  why 
reaching  consensus  is  impOTtant  when  developing  a  mission  statement. 

4.  Use  the  INo-amid  Process  for  Teaching  Consensus,  described  below,  to  develop 
an  agreed  upon  statement  of  mission  and  guiding  beliefs  about  sta^ 
devdopment 

□  Thoroughly  introduce  and  discuss  the  task  at  hand.  Note  that  this  process 
assures  maximum  involvement  of  everyone. 

a  Have  each  participant  individually: 

□  develop  a  mission  statement  that  ar?wers  the  three  questions:  Who's  it 
for?  What  do  you  do?  Toward  what  end? 

□  ic  cntify  the  three  to  five  beliefs  most  critical  to  implementing  the  mission 

□  Ask  participants  to  form  pairs.  They  share  their  response  and  come  to 
consensus  about  a  mission  statement  and  guiding  beliefs  that  satisfy  them 
both.  They  may  adopt  one  or  the  other,  or  create  a  new  one. 

□  Each  pair  is  then  joined  by  another  pair,  and  the  consensus-buildin,^  process 
begins  again.  The  size  of  the  consensus-building  group  grows  until  one 
statement  is  developed  with  which  all  participants  agree. 
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□  Throughout  the  process,  remind  participants  to; 

□  identify  beliefs  that  really  speak  to  them  and  are  heart-felt 

□  be  brief  and  use  language  all  will  imderstand 

□  try  hard  to  jimip  outside  of  *^hem«elves  and  try  on  others'  points  of  view 

□  think  hard  about  what  they  won't  let  go  of  and  what  they  can 

NOTES:  This  process  is  seldom  completed  in  a  day.  Often  It  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  two  or  three  versions  in  the  first  session.  People  need  some  time  to  think  about 
die  different  versions  before  trying  to  reach  a  consensus  on  one.  Time  away  is 
particularly  useful  if  an  impasse  is  reached.  Often  three  or  four  sessions  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  task. 

If  the  group  appears  to  be  stalemated  -  unable  to  agree  on  one  version  or 
another  -  the  cfiscussion  and  negotiation  process  can  be  speeded  up  by  ushig  a 
"fish  bowl."  The  opposing  groups  each  select  one  or  two  spokespersons  for  their 
point  of  view.  The  spokespersons  come  to  th.e  front  <rf  the  room  and  continue 
negotiations  in  front  of  the  rest  oi  the  group;  thus,  a  -fish  bowl"  is  formed.  An 
empty  chair  or  two  should  be  provided  for  ti\e  observers  to  temporarily  Join  the 
"fisn  Dowr  group  whenever  they  want  to  make  a  particular  point  or  put  forth  a 
particular  argument 

Groups  often  try  to  expand  their  list  of  beliefs  beyond  five.  Don't  let  them.  The 
limitation  forces  fiiem  to  focus  on  those  that  are  truly  the  most  important  and 
Indeed  the  driving  forces. 

5.  Write  up  and  copy  the  mission  statement  and  guiding  beliefs  as  reminders  to 
participants  and  information  for  others.  Note  mat  a  ndssion  only  guides  action  if 
those  who  act  know  about  it  and  what  it  means.  Remind  participants  to  use  their 
mission  statement  often.  Many  use  it  as  a  logo  on  letterhead,  brochures,  and 
correspondence. 

6.  Discuss: 

□  How  wiil  they  use  the  mission  statement  and  values? 

□  How  will  they  make  it  a  living"  mission? 

□  How  will  they  involve  and  inform  others? 

□  DevelO|>  an  action  plan  and  do  it. 

7.  Have  participants  develop  an  action  plan  and  implement  it. 
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Chapter  3,  Activity  3 
Developing  a  Colial)orative  Management  Plan 


Tinw  Required:  1-2  days 
Purpose: 

□  to  develop  a  collaborative  plan  to  govern  and  manage  a  professional 
development  system 

Activity  3A,  Force  Field  Analysis 

Time  Required:  45-60  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  determine  parameters  within  which  a  staff  development  system  will 
operate 

Hateriais: 

□  Handout 

Principles  for  Brainstorming:  The  Production  of  Alternatives 
a  Newsprint  and  markers 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Central  to  the  design  of  a  staff  development  program  that  fits  the  context  of  a  given 
school  organization  is  an  understanding  of  the  school  system  it  supports.  At  the  start  of 
the  design  process,  identify  conditions  3iat  both  support  and  inhibit  improvem^:.! 
efforts  in  the  participating  schools.  Such  information  forms  the  parameters  within 
which  the  system  will  operate.  Conditions  may  be  external  to  the  system,  such  as  recent 
state  legislation,  or  they  may  be  internal,  sudi  as  a  strongly  supportive  superintendent. 
Some  forces,  such  as  a  district's  small  size,  may  be  both  supportive  and  restraining. 

Negative  forces  can  be  viewed  as  challenges  to  meet.  For  example,  at  the  initiation  of  a 
particular  improvement  effort,  a  critical,  vocal,  and  influential  school  board  member 
was  identified  as  a  major  obstacle.  She  was  invited  to  serve  on  the  school's  professional 
development  team  and  within  a  year  became  the  chair  of  the  group  as  well  as  its 
leading  proponent.  Both  the  budgt>  and  available  released  time  increased  fourfold. 
Involvement  and  knowledge  it  a  '  -^  ler  commitment  and  support. 
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Collaborative/  open  discussicm  about  positive  and  negative  ocmditions  lhat  affect  a 
sdiool  omunujuty  can  deepen  a  team  s  uoideistanding  of  the  system.  It 
uncover  hidden  agendas  that  might  sabotage  the  program  at  a  later  p(Ant  Once 
uncovered,  potential  obstacles  can  be  dealt  witii  constructively.  Many  groups  discover 
that  tiiere  are  far  more  forces  supporting  improvement  dian  impedii^  it  The  result  is 
renewed  hope  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  important  information  to  be  acted  upcm 
when  actually  designing  and  (^Terating  the  program. 

The  issue  of  time  is  worth  mentioning  here.  Lack  of  time  is  the  most  commonly 
identified  restraint  to  professional  development  We  know,  however,  that  real  diange 
in  knowledge,  thinking,  and  behavior  takes  time.  We  need  to  develop  strategies  to 
increase  available  time,    make  better  use  of  existing  time.  At  some  point  in  the 
develcnmient  of  a  staff  devebpment  program  -  perhaps  not  at  this  point  -  time  will  be 
needed  to  discuss  how  to  find  tixne.  For  mis  reason  we've  included  an  activity  on  time 
(Activity  3D),  recognizing  it  may  also  be  dealt  witii  later.  When  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  some  focused  probtem  solving  on  time,  staff  development  teams  almost  always 
ocane  up  witii  creative,  effective,  and  unusual  solutions. 


Process: 

1.  Handout  and  review  Principles  for  Brainstorming. 

2.  Have  participants  brainstorm  all  the  forces  supporting  professior4al  growth  in 
their  district,  considering  school,  district,  community,  state,  and  national  factors. 
Chart  responses. 

3.  Brainstorm  restraining  or  inhibiting  factors. 

4.  Brainstorm  strategies  to  maximize  supporting  forces  and  minimize  inhibitors. 

5.  Discuss  implications  for  positive  action.  How  can  the  negative  forces  be  tiimed 
around?  What  might  this  suggest  as  they  develop  their  structiu'e? 
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Activity  3B,  Definition  of  Responsibio  Groups 

TUne  Requfred:  2-4  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  identify  and  define  groups  responsible  for  planning  and  managing  staff 
development  activities 

llatsMs: 

□  Handouts: 

A  Guide  for  Developing  a  Structure  for  Staff  Development  (sample  and 
blank) 

□  Reading: 

"A  Monograph  on  Staff  Development/'  California  State  Department  of 
Eduoition. 

□  Newsprint  and  maricers 

Trainer's  Notes: 

The  core  of  a  management  plan  is  a  dear  definition  of  who  is  responsible  for  what 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  determine  this.  One  can  start  by  first  identifying  existing 
groups  that  play  a  role  in  school  improvement  efforts,  and  then  expand  to  consider 
groups  that  don't,  but  should,  or  groups  that  don't  yet  exist,  but  should  be  established. 
Or,  one  can  start  by  looking  bix>adly  at  the  array  of  tasks  encompassed  in  planrdng  and 
managing  professional  growth  activities  and  then  match  them  with  ^e  appropriate 
group  or  person,  existing  or  proposed.  The  first  approach  is  simpler.  The  danger, 
however,  is  that  it  can  limit  uie  vision  and  lock  people  into  the  existing  structure,  rather 
than  expanding  the  view  of  what  could  and  should  exist  Regardless  d[  which  approach 
is  chosen,  it  is  important  to  allow  time  for  thoughtful,  collaborative  discussion  aoout 
the  kinds  of  responsibilities  involved  in  staff  development,  and  who  should  assume 
them. 

What  follows  is  a  sequence  of  activities  to  use  with  staff  development  design  groups, 
leading  to  a  clear  articulation  of  responsible  groups  and  their  functions.  The  sequence 
of  laige  and  small  group  activities  should  work  with  any  group  larger  than  six  and 
ensure  invcdvement  of  everyone. 

Process: 

1 .  Have  participants  brainstorm  possible  tasks  involved  in  staff  development  and 
school  improvement.  Chart  responses. 

The  intent  here  is  to  paint  a  broad  picture  of  the  array  of  tasks  involved  in 
creating  an  environment  supporting  professional  growth.  This  activity  helps  to 


e)q>and  the  group's  viskm  of  what  staff  development  encompasses.  People  are 
often  amazed  at  now  much  is  involved,  indeeot  in  plam-dng  tor  more  than  an 
inservice  day  or  two. 

This  activity  may  be  slow  in  starting.  Many  staff,  particularly  tiiose  previously 
uninvolved  in  planning  staff  development  efforts,  are  not  used  to  analyzing 
tasks  tiiat  need  to  be  performed.  They  may  need  examples  to  get  going.  They 
should  be  prompted  to  look  at  tasks  that  groups  are  currently  doing,  as  well  as 
tasks  which  may  be  imposed  from  outside  (e.g.,  the  state  department).  "A 
Monograph  on  Staff  Development"  can  be  useful  to  get  people  thinking  in  this 
direction.  Responses  often  tend  to  be  very  general  (e.g.,  planning).  If  so,  prompt 
participants  to  be  more  specific  (Le.,  plaimkig  should  be  broken  into  specific 
tasks,  such  as  needs  assessment,  goal  setting,  identifying  resources),  urge  them 
to  be  creative  and  to  consider  wishes  and  wants,  not  restricting  themselves  to 
current  realities.  Be  sure  to  allow  time  for  thinking.  E>o  not  rush  in  too  quickly  to 
fill  silences.  It  may  take  a  while  for  the  group  to  warm  to  the  task. 

2.  Have  participants  identify  groups  in  their  school  or  district  that  currently  play  a 
role  in  school  improvement  and  staff  development.  Chart  responses,  identifying 
groups  and  their  roles.  Identify  those  that  amid  exist  but  may  not  now. 

Prompts  and  examples  may  be  necessary  here,  as  well,  to  help  the  group  think 
expansively  and  creatively.  This  activity  helps  people  to  become  aware  of  the 
number  of  groups  which  may  or  may  not  &d3t  It  also  prods  clarification  of  the 
functions  oF  these  groups  and  overlapping  roles  they  may  have.  Sometimes 
several  groups  wim  similar  functions  exist,  such  as  a  school  improvement  group, 
a  staff  development  committee,  and  a  certification  team.  Sometimes  there  are  no 
groups  that  perform  these  roles.  Instead,  administrators  assume  the 
responsibilities,  or  no  one  does.  Whatever  the  case,  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of 
existing  conditions,  as  well  as  groups  that  could  be  established. 

If  a  staff  development  program  already  exists  in  the  school(s)  and  the  aim  is  to 
restructure  it,  this  activity  may  be  tiie  most  appropriate  one  to  start  with,  adding 
a  "wish  list"  of  roles  or  groups  that  people  would  like  to  either  add  or  delete. 

3.  Break  tiie  larger  group  into  small  groups  of  four.  Refer  to  the  tasks  and  groups 
that  have  just  been  identified.  Have  small  groups  discuss  which  functions  or 
tasks  are  most  influential,  and  which  groups  should  assume  them.  Chart 
responses.  Ask  small  groups  to: 

a  Identify  key  tasks,  groups,  and  who  should  be  responsible  for  what. 

□  Identify  the  most  creative  idea,  and  the  two  that  are  likelv  to  have  the  most 
impact 

a  Report  out  conclusions  and  rationale. 

The  intent  of  this  activity  is  to  prompt  deeper  thinking  about  the  groups  which 
should  assume  certain  roles,  without  wonying  about  coming  to  dostire.  The 
small  group  format  assures  everyone's  involvement.  It  is  a  more  complex  >ask 
than  it  may  appear,  as  many  roles  can  be  differentiated  with  several  groups 
assuming  some  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  same  task  (e.g.,  assessment).  The 
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activity  leads  to  further  probing  of  what  is  encompassed  in  staff  development 
planning,  vsrho  should  be  involved,  and  what  are  the  most  important  tasks. 

This  may  also  be  a  volatile  activity.  Some  responsibilities,  such  as  budgeting  and 
determining  professional  development  goals,  aie  particularly  important  ones. 
Control  over  money  and  the  "ocHttenf  or  staff  development  means  influence  and 
power.  Administrators  or  others  used  to  asstmiing  these  roles  may  be  reluctant 
to  share  them.  If  shared  decision  making  is  an  issue,  as  it  is  in  many  sdiools  and 
districts,  considerable  discussion  and  possibly  debate  may  be  necessary. 
Differing  viewpoints  must  be  discussed  opeiiiy  and  worked  through.  U  they  are 
not,  future  efforts  will  probably  be  sabotaged  by  disgnmtled  teachers  or 
adxninistrators. 

Remind  the  groups  to  keep  in  mind  conditions  necessary  for  professional  growth 
and  the  guidelines  they  devek>ped  earlier.  Uige  them  to  con^der  carefully  which 
are  distz^iiwide  responsibilities  and  whidi  should  be  asstimed  at  tiie  biiHding 
level  A  tendesicy  towards  too  mudi  centralized  contrd  is  common.  District  staff 
development  teams  can  be  as  guilty  of  this  ar  central  office  administrators. 

4.  Form  a  small  task  fcnroe  to  develop  a  rough  prcnTosal  for  a  basic  structure  for 
prc^iessional  grov^,  including  groups  and  their  roles. 

□  Build  a  design  reflective  of  information  generated  through  previous  large 
and  small  group  work. 

□  Review  plans  from  other  districts  for  ideas. 

□  Use  A  Guide  for  Developing  a  Structure  for  Staff  Development  (sample  and 
blank  form  included). 

a  Present  proposal  to  the  whole  group.  Discuss  and  modify. 

Once  the  total  group  has  a  sense  of  the  potential  scope  of  a  staff  development 
program,  it  is  appropriate  to  form  small  work  groups  to  actually  rough  out  a 
oasic  structure.  Stress  that  the  charge  of  this  group  is  to  identify  only  the  basic 
parameters  of  a  structure,  indt^ding  who  is  responsible  for  what  The  details  will 
follow.  Discuss  their  proposal  thoroug^y  with  the  entire  group  and  modify,  if 
necessary.  It  is  important  that  the  final  plan  be  endorsed  by  the  whole  group. 
The  subsequent  work  of  the  task  force  will  be  built  upon  this  basic  structure. 

Plans  from  other  districts,  often  available  through  state  departments  or  staff 
development  councils,  can  provide  new  ideas,  support  for  ideas  the  group  has 
come  up  with,  and  confidence  to  proceed.  Some  worry  that  such  information 
will  restrict  creativity  and  simply  lead  to  duplication  of  someone  else's  plan.  This 
is  rarely  the  case.  People  may  pick  and  choose  parts  of  others'  plans  that  are 
right  for  them,  but  inevitably  tiiey  end  up  vdth  something  imiquely  fiteirs,  which 
fits  the  context  and  culture  of  their  schools.  And,  if  someone  else's  plan  happens 
to  be  just  right,  why  not  use  it?! 
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Activity  3C,  Small  Task  Force  Work 

Time  Required:  2-3  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  define  operational  procedures  for  the  staff  development  system 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Task  Force  Guidelines;  Composition 

Task  Force  Guidelines:  Operating  Procedures 

Task  Force  Guidelines:  Continuing  Education 

Task  Force  Guidelines:  Group  Responsibilities  and  Timeline 

Task  Force  Guidelines:  Budget 

Task  Force  Guidelines:  Commimication 

Task  Force  Guidelines:  Mission  and  Guiding  Beliefs 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

Trainer's  Notes: 

The  determination  of  responsible  group  and  their  functions  is  the  core  of  a  structure 
for  prof^ional  growth.  This  information  alone,  ho\,«ver,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  tfie 
program  operational.  I>ecisions  also  need  to  be  made  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
group,  niethods  of  selection  and  replacement,  procedures  for  decision  making  and 
runnmg  meetings,  and  a  timeline  for  designated  tasks.  Other  issues  to  address  that  can 
contribute  greaUy  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  include  communication  and 
continuing  education  of  the  responsible  groups. 

Additional  issues  particular  to  a  school  or  schools  may  also  warrant  special  attention.  In 
one  district,  for  example,  attendance  at  conferences  was  a  real  issue.  Staff  had 
repeatedly  raised  questions  about  who  would  go  to  what  kind  of  conferences,  who 
would  decide,  and  how  much  money  was  available.  When  defining  their  structure,  a 
task  force  was  formed  (one  of  several)  to  address  these  specific  questions.  Similarly,  the 
issue  of  money  and  who  controls  what  part  of  the  budget  frequently  warrants  special 
attention-  This  can  be  a  sensitive  topic,  out  it  is  critical  to  deal  with  it  openly. 

If  teacher  certification  is  within  the  domain  of  a  local  staff  development  program,  as  It  is 
in  many  states,  then  a  task  force  may  be  needed  to  work  out  the  details  particular  to 
that  responsibility. 

Task  forces  are  an  efficient  and  effective  way  to  tend  to  these  tasks  and  involve  people 
in  things  that  interest  them.  Small  groups  of  interested  people  can  develop  the 


neoessaiy  details  znore  tliou^tfuUy.  Plans  are  tiien  shax^ 
gtanjp  to  assure  everyone's  involvement  and  sui^xnt* 

Some  of  tfiese  decisions  may  need  to  be  made  by  responsible  gimips  otiier  tlian  the 
design  team.     exampte,  a  building  staff  developnknt  team  may  want  to  determine 
for  tlianselves  metiiodls  <rfselectiaii,  replacement  and  ckdsi^m  making.  The  design 
team  will  need  to  dedde  which  decisions  should  be  made    other  groups  and  whidi 
should  remain  with  them.  Regardless,  they  should  be  informed  about  each  <rf  the  issues 
and  be  aide  to  provide  infonnaticm  or  assistance/  if  necessary.  They  may  want  to 
establish  some  guidelines  for  each  kind  of  decision. 

Process: 

1.  Form  small  task  forces.  Each  one  is  responsible  for  addressing  one  of  tiie 
fdlowing  areas  for  all  responsive  groups: 

□  poup  composition,  niediods  of  selection  and  replacement,  incentives  for 
mvofvement 

a  operating  procedures,  including  methods  (rf  decision  making  and  runxUng 
meetings 

a  continuing  education  plan  for  the  responsible  groups 

a  group  responsibilities  and  timeline  for  tasks 

a  budget 

a  communication 

a  missionandguidingbeliefs(only  if  more  work  needs  to  be  done) 

2.  Review  specific  tasks  and  related  information  for  each  group  as  listed  on  Task 
Force  Guidelines. 

3.  Each  task  force  presents  its  plan  to  the  total  group;  discuss  and  rework  as 
necessary. 
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Activity  3D,  Time 

Time  Required:  30  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  help  participants  think  about  the  time  needed  to  do  staff  development  well 
and  where  diat  time  might  come  from 

□  to  develop  specific  strategies  in  schools  for  increasing  time  available  for 
professional  growth 

llaterteds: 

a  Readings: 

Bruce  Joyce  and  Beverly  Showers.  "Low-Cost  Arrangements  for  Peer 
Coaching,"  Journal    Staff  Deudopment,  Spring  1987. 

Continuing  to  Leam,  pp.  32-33. 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

Process: 

1.  Introduce  this  activity  with  the  attribute  statement  from  Continuing  to  Leam: 
Hme  to  work  on  staff  development  and  assimilate  new  learnings.  Reiterate  the 
importance  of  having  time  to  plan,  to  do,  and  to  reflect.  Note  that  it  is  dear  that 
real  change  in  people's  knowledge,  thinking,  behaviors  takes  time,  and  that  time 
is  not  free.  Time  is  the  most  commonly  expressed  constraint  to  having  good  staff 
development  programs.  Note  that  many  schools  and  districts  have  dealt 
creatively  with  the  issue  of  time  without  windfalls  such  as  state  monies.  What 
we'd  like  them  to  do  is  to  look  at  some  creative  solut  ons,  and  then  shars  and 
generate  some  of  their  own. 

2.  Divide  the  group  into  small  groupf  Di^'nbute  the  Joyce  and  Showers  article  and 
the  pag^  ot  Continuing  to  L&tm.  Note  that  the  article  contains  some  ideas  about 
how  to  find  time  for  teachers  to  spend  coaching  each  other,  some  of  which  are 
applicable  to  other  staff  development  approaches  as  well.  The  book  excerpt 
contains  some  genej-al  ideas.  With  those  ideas  as  a  beginning,  the  group's  task  is 
to  share  strategies  they  themselves  have  used  or  have  heard  about  others  using 
and  then  to  brainstorm  additional  possibilities.  The  guiding  questions  are; 

□  How  can  the  number  of  student-free  days  be  increased  over  the  course  of  the 
year? 

□  What  time  is  available  during  the  school  day? 

□  How  might  existing  time  be  better  spent  and  utilized  for  professional  growth 
purposes? 
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□  How  can  teadiers  get  more  release  time  during  the  schod  day? 

Ask  groups  to  record  their  responses  and  star  the  three  most  significant  ideas. 

3.  Eadi  group  repcHts  out  what  it  has  identified  and  why.  Discuss  tiie  feasiUlity  of 
various  ideas.  Identify  the  three  top  ideas. 

4.  Form  a  work  group  to  develop  a  specific  action  plan  for  finding  more  time. 


Chapter  3,  Activity  4 
Securing  Support  and  Fomiai  Authorization 

Time  Required:  ongoing 
Purpose: 

□  to  infonn  people  about  the  proposed  plan  and  to  secure  their  support  and 
formal  authcnization  of  the  structure 

Materials: 

a  None 

Trainer's  Notes: 

The  mission  statement,  guiding  beliefs,  and  management  plan  are  tangible  products 
which  can  and  must  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  staff.  Without  theh-  support  and 
involvement  the  professional  development  system  won't  work.  These  tangible 
products  also  become  the  basis  for  formal  authorization  of  the  system  by  the  school 
board  and  school  leadership.  Formal  authorization  assures  that  it  will  be  embedded  in 
the  school  organization  and  will  endure  over  time.  If  the  selection  procjess  for  the  team 
that  designed  the  structure  was  effective,  juriijdiction  and  support  should  not  be  a 
problem.  The  group  will  consist  of  people  respected  in  the  school  community,  with 
mfluenoe,  credibility,  and  auti\ority.  Nonetheless,  staff  need  to  be  informed  and 
involved  in  discussion  of  the  plans.  Multiple  ways  to  give  and  get  hiformation  should 
be  considered. 

The  importance  of  staff  development  and  the  newlv  designed  support  structure  must 
be  clearly  demonstrated  by  people  with  power  ana  influence.  Staff  need  to  know  that 
professional  development  is  valued,  expected,  and  supported  by  the  leadership.  The 
proposed  structure  and  the  rationale  behind  it  should  be  dearly  presented  and 
discussed,  with  particular  attention  to  what  it  means  to  the  staff.  Personalizing  such 
activities  throu^  small  group  or  one-to-one  discussion  helps.  A  large  group 
presentation,  followed  by  small  group  discussions  of  the  application  of  the  plan,  can  be 
a  successful  strategy. 

Process: 

1.  Have  participants  prepare  a  document  describing  their  staff  development 
system,  including: 

□  a  statement  of  mission  and  guiding  beliefs 
a   a  management  plan 
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2,  Discuss  how  to  involve  and  inform  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  other  members  of  the 
school  community  about  their  proposed  staff  development  system. 

3.  Participants  then  secure  formal  atithorization  through  school  board  policy  and 
expectations  about  c jntinuf  professional  development  in  staff  contracts. 
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CHAPTER  4 
Team  Building 


Overview: 


People  do  not  necessarily  know  how  to  work  together  and  make  thoughtful  decisions; 
they  surely  do  not  know  how  if  isolation  has  been  their  norm.  Collaboration  is  hard 
work,  very  untidy,  and  often  quite  fragile.  People  who  are  used  to  or  prefer  concrete 
linear  planning  often  experience  intense  frustration  and  impatience  with  a  group. 
Letting  go  of  one's  own  ideas  and  really  listening  to  osiers'  views  is  not  easy.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  set  group  priorities  and  develop  action  plans  which  the  whole  team  will  carrv 
out  and  support.  ^ 

Training  in  team  building  can  heighten  a  group's  abihty  to  work  collaboratively 
enhancing  tiieir  productivity  and  satisfaction  as  they  entertain  and  work  with  a  variety 
of  different  viewpoints.  Attention  to  team  buildfaig  is  particularly  useful  in  addressing 
mevitable  conflict  and  minimizing  real  or  imagined  barriers  between  teachere  and 
administrators. 

Groups  need  time  to  mature.  They  typicaUy  go  tivough  four  phases  of  development 
tomiing,  storming,  norming,  and  performing.  These  stages,  whUe  varying  in  intensity 
and  persistence,  occur  in  a  predictable  sequence,  witii  identifiable  feeling  and 
l^haviors  associated  witii  each.  Team  members  can  benefit  from  learning  to  expect 
them,  undastand  them,  not  be  intimidated  by  them,  intervene  when  necessary,  and 
recognize  that  few  things  can  happen  overnight 

Bemg  a  team  member  requires  very  different  behaviors  and  attitudes  than  does 
working  alone.  Teaming  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  loss  of  individuaUty,  Each  pereon 
remams  an  mchyidual  in  a  group,  making  a  unique  contribution  from  which  tite  entire 
team  benefits.  Understanding  tiie  effects  of  individual  behaviore  on  overall  eroup 
functioning  can  enhance  pnxiuctivity  and  satisfactit  1. 

Reaching  dedsions  witii  detaUed,  "do-able"  actions  steps  often  presents  frustrating 
chaUeng^.  Prmaples  and  techniques  for  planning  anci  makhig  the  most  of  face-h>face 
meeting  time  are  often  overlooked  by  teams  and  committees.  Members  often  feel  tiiat 
tijey  are  spmmng  tiieir  wheels"  and  "not  getting  very  much  done."  Effective  team 
plannmg  and  action  require  making  "hard"  decisions  about  priorities  for  action,  as  weU 
as  plannmg,  structuring  and  foUowing  up  meetings  so  tiiat  tilings  get  decided,  done 
and  evaluated.  Often  teams  fail  because  tiiey  have  too  many  goSd  ideas  and  too  few' 
action  plans  to  cany  out  tiie  ideas.  Understanding  and  practicing  metiiods  to  prioritize 
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and  readi  consensus,  and  putting  in  place  operational  procedures  to  maximize  the 
effiectiveness    faoe-to-face  time,  will  raise  team  productivity  and  member  satisfaction. 

Goals  for  This  Chapter: 

a  to  increase  understanding  of  the  skills  and  attitudes  which  affect  the 
productivity  of  a  group  and  the  satisfaction  of  its  members 

a  to  increase  skill  and  comfort  with  group  self-assessment  processes,  so  that 
they  will  become  a  natural  and  important  component  of  the  work  c  f  a  staff 
development  team 

Outline  of  Activities: 

Activity  1:  Anticipating  Stages  of  Team  Development  (60-90  minutes) 

Activity  2:  Understanding  Team  Member  Roles  and  Functions  (60-90  minutes) 

Activity  3:  Reaching  ITedsions  by  Consensus:  Techniques  to  Build  Consensus  and 
Establish  Priorities  (90-120  minutes) 

Activity  4:  Conducting  Better  Meetings  (90-120  minutes) 

Activity  5:  Assessing  Team  Effectiveness  (60-90  minutes) 
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Chapter  4,  Activity  1 
Anticipating  Stages  of  Team  Development 

Time  Required:  6O-90  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  increase  awareness  of  the  characteristics  of  different  stages  of  team 
development 

□  to  identify  the  current  stage  of  participants'  team(s),  and  to  develop  a  set  of 
implications  or  action  steps  as  a  result  of  the  analysis 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Team  Development  Wheel 
Stages  of  Team  Development 

□  Transparency: 

Stages  of  Team  Development 
a  Readings: 

Selections  as  desired 

□  Newsprint  and  maricers 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

As  members  of  a  staff  development  team  work  together,  they  experience  changes  in  the 
way  they  communicate,  plan,  set  priorities,  make  decisions,  resolve  conflicts,  or  share 
the  tasks  of  team  maintenance  and  operation.  These  changes  are  normal  and  may  even 
be  anticipated.  A  valuable  activity  for  staff  development  teams  is  to  periodically  reflect 
on  their  current  stage  of  development  and  to  acknowledge  the  natural  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  individual  members  and  among  members  of  the  work  group.  As  their 
understanding  of  and  comfort  with  their  natural  developmental  processes  increase,  so 
will  their  satisfaction  with  the  group. 
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Process: 

1.  Distribute  the  handout  Team  Development  Wheel  Ask  individual  participants 
to  check  off  the  behaviors  that  they  have  experienced  in  the  quadrant  that  seems 
to  reflect  the  stage  that  they  p(»rceive  their  team  to  be  in  at  this  time. 

2.  Invite  participants  to  form  small  discussion  groups  of  three  to  five  from  the  same 
team.  Ask  them  to  compare  assessments  and  attempt  to  reach  consensus  on  their 
stage  of  team  development.  Some  teams  may  be  able  to  agree  on  a  specific 
number  value  within  a  stage. 

3.  Reconvene  the  large  group  and  take  a  sampling  of  group  stages  from  the  teams 
represented.  Ask  clarifyii.^  questions  and  che<i  for  understanding  to  assure 
accuracy. 

4.  T  Ising  a  sheet  of  newsprint,  blackboard,  or  overhead,  review  the  stages  of  team 
development  using  the  transparency  and  handout,  Stages  of  Team  Development. 

5.  Invite  participants  to  reflect  on  the  framework,  their  behaviors,  and  those  of  their 
colleagues.  Ask  them  to  discuss  impliattions  and  develop  a  set  of  action  steps  that 
they  would  like  to  implement  in  their  work  groups.  Ask  them  to  work  brieflv  in 
small  groups  and  to  simmiarize  their  discussion.  Provide  time  for  sharing  ot 
small  group  discussion  ideas. 

6.  Suggest  and  review  additional  resources  on  the  topic  of  stages}  of  team 
development  Some  of  them  may  be  from  the  list  of  selected  references  provided 
below. 

Resources: 

Johnson,  D.,  and  Johnson,  F.  (1975).  Joining  Together:  Group  Theory  and  Skills.  Engelwood 
Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall. 

Laooursier,  R.  (1980).  The  Life  Cycle  of  Groups.  New  York:  Human  Sciences  Press. 

Miles,  MB.  (1981).  Learning  to  Work  in  Groups.  Second  Edition.  New  York,  NY:  Teachers 
College  Press. 

Stokes,  S.  (1981).  School-Based  SU^  Support  Teams.  Bloomington,  IN:  National  Inservice 
Network,  Indiana  University. 
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Chapter  4,  Activity  2 
Understanding  Team  Roles  and  Functions 

Time  Required:  6O-90  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  raise  awareness  of  the  positive  and  negative  roles  that  team  members  may 
play 

□  to  explore  possible  interventions  when  negative  behaviors  occur 

□  to  analyze  the  roles  played  by  team  members  and  provide  fieedback  to  each 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Principles  for  Effective  Teamwork 
Sabotaging  the  Team 
Group  Task  Behaviors  and  Roles 
Who  Does  What  in  Our  Group? 

□  Transparencies: 

Principles  for  Effective  Teamwork 
Sabotaging  the  Team 
Group  Task  Behaviors  and  Roles 
a  Reading 

The  Talk  Machine  and  Other  Meeting  Personas/'  Working  Woman,  July  1984 
a  Newsprint  and  markers 
a  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Working  as  a  member  of  a  team  is  not  always  easy.  Most  of  us  value  our  independence 
and  take  pride  in  being  responsible  for  our  own  destiny.  Joining  a  team,  however, 
requires  giving  up  a  certain  amoimt  of  independence  and  becoming  a  "team  player"  -  a 
person  who  cooperates,  shares,  and  works  for  team,  rather  than  inmvidual  success. 
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Some  regard  being  a  "team  player"  negatively.  They  associate  it  with  a  loss  of 
individuality.  In  an  effective  team,  this  is  not  so,  rather  team  members  are  encouraged 
to  assert  thor  individuality  and  use  tl^  unique  skills  and  talents  to  help  tire  team.  In 
an  effective  team  the  individuality  and  diversity  of  team  members  are  assets.  A  team, 
like  an  ordiestra,  needs  as  much  diversity  as  possible  to  provide  richness,  depdi  and 
darity.  And  like  the  musicians  in  an  exceptional  orchestra,  tiie  members  of  an  e£Fective 
team  try  very  hard  to  complement  each  otfier  and  work  in  unison  to  accomplish  their 
task  (Research  for  Better  Schools,  1984). 

There  are  many  reasons  why  teams  fail  to  live  up  to  their  own  expectations  or  to  the 
expectations  tiiat  others  hold  for  their  performance.  A  lack  of  darity  about  scope  and 
focus,  improductive  meeting  procedures,  limited  problem-solving  skills,  and  poor 
consensus-reaching  and  conflict  management  skills  can  all  contribute  to  a  sense  of 
frustration  and  failure  for  team  memb^  One  of  the  more  regrettable  causes  of  low 
levels  of  team  performance  is  negative  personal  behaviors. 

In  the  activities  which  follow,  team  members  will: 

□  hear  about  and  discuss  prindples  for  effective  teamwork, 

□  identify  seven  common  counter-productive  behaviors  that  individuals  often 
exhibit  in  group  settings, 

a  consider  strategies  for  dealing  with  those  negative  behaviors,  and 

a  identify  and  discuss  the  positive  group  process  behaviors  that  contribute  to 
task  completion  and  job  satisfaction. 


Process: 

1.  Principles  for  Effective  Teamwork,  Present  and  discuss  concepts  and  ideas 
contained  in  handout  Prindples  for  Effective  Teamwork.  Use  the  transparency  or 
newsprint  to  highlight  the  main  ideas. 

2.  Negative  Group  Bduwiors  -  Sabotaging  the  Team.  Introduce  this  activitv  by 
explaining  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  individuals  working  collectively  fail 
to  work  as  a  team  (and  because  of  this  often  fail  to  accomplish  a  task).  One  is  that 
individuals  sometimes  -  either  purposely  or  acddentally  —  are  preventing  tiie 
team  from  working.  This  kind  of  sabotage  can  be  accomplished  in  various  ways. 

At  the  top  of  a  large  sheet  of  newsprint,  write  the  heading,  "Sabotaging  the  Team 
—  Negative  Group  Behaviors."  Invite  partidpants  to  contribute  to  the  list.  Using 
handout  Sabotaging  the  Team,  supplement  the  newsprint  list  with  any  o(  the 
behaviors  described  in  the  handout  that  were  not  suggested  by  the  group.  Use 
the  transparency  or  newsprint  to  highlight  the  main  ideas. 

Oose  this  discussion  by  handing  out  "The  Talk  Machine  and  Other  Personas". 

3.  Interventions  for  Negative  Behaviors.  For  each  of  the  negative  group  behaviors 
listed  by  partidpants,  identify  helpful  interventions  that  have  potential  for 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  behaviors.  Some  examples  are: 
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□  Agreeing  with  a  part  of  a  criticism  or  argument  without  getting  hooked  on  it 
a  Asking  for  feedback  about  an  idea  or  principle 

□  Asking  for  more  specific  criticism  or  objections 

a  Bargaining  —  offering  to  give  something  up  if  the  other  person  will  do  the 
same 

□  Describing  specific  behaviors  without  interpreting  or  judging 

a  Postponing  a  discussion  until  a  time  when  people  are  less  emotional^  have 
more  information,  etc 

□  Asking  direct  questions 

□  Expre^ng  mixed  feelings 
a  Disclosing  feelings 

□  Stating  intentions 

a  Sharing  likes  and  dislikes 

a  Commtmicating  wants  and  needs 

a  Listing  options  to  choose  from 

□  Choosing  topics  togetiier 

□  Validating  others  non-verbally 

□  Using  open-ended  questions 

□  Quantifying  wants  and  feelings 

□  Reflecting 

□  Validating  others  verbally 

□  Discussing  problem  behavior  during  group  process  evaluations 

4.  Positive  Group  Ta^  Behaviors  and  Roles.  Distribute  the  participant  handout  Who 
Does  What  in  Our  Group?  and  display  the  transparency  entitled  Group  Roles. 

Introduce  this  activity  by  encouraging  team  members  to  be  aware  that  there  are 
different  roles  they  can  play  to  help  work  go  more  smoothly.  They  should  try  to 
match  their  skills  and  talents  to  these  roles,  encourage  other  team  members  to 
play  these  roles,  and  in  so  doing,  help  themselves  and  other  members  develop 
the  team's  productivity  and  effectiveness. 

Review  and  discuss  the  group  task  roles,  referring  to  the  handout  and /or 
overhead. 
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Conclude  tiiis  activity  by  reviewing  ike  instructions  on  the  Roles  Nomination 
FomL  Ask  participants  to  complete     kmn  by  tliemselves,  tiien  turn  to  a 
nei^ibcs'  and  share       reoOTds.  Wrap  up  wim  a  brief  large  group  discussion  of 
observations  and  learnings. 

5.  Review  Selected  Resources  and  References.  Suggest  and  review  additional  resources 
on  this  topic  Some  of  them  may  include  optional  participant  handouts  and 
forms. 

RosMtftos: 

Dartnell  Publications.  Ylorhng  Together  Worfa,  28  minute  fUm/videocassette.  Chicago, 
IL:  Author. 

Fletcher,  Winston-  (1983).  Meetings,  Meetings.  New  York,  NY:  Wm.  Morrow  and  Ca,  Inc 

Furtwnegler,  Carol  B.  (1981).  Roles  Played  in  Group  Meetings.  Nashville,  TN:  Research 
and  Service  Institute,  Inc 

Hall,  Douglas  T-,  et  al.  (1976).  Experiences  in  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior. 
Chicago/  IL:  St  Clair  Press. 

Miller,  Rima.  (1987).  Team  Planning pr  Educational  holders.  Philadelphia,  PA:  Research 
for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

Mumma,  Frederick.  Team-Work  and  Team-Roles  Inventory.  Bryn  Mawr,  PA:  Organization 
Design  and  Development 

Reich,  Robert  B.  "Entrepreneurship  Reconsidered:  The  Team  as  Hero."  Harvard  Business 
Review,  May-June  1987. 

Researdi  for  Better  Schools.  (1984).  Guidelines  for  Effective  Teamwork.  Philadelphia,  PA: 
Audior. 

Timber,  Ernie.  (1985).  Intelitec  Program  Planning  Guide.  White  Plains,  NY:  Intelitec 
Management  Systems. 
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Chapter  4,  Activity  3 
Reaching  Decisions  by  Consensus: 
Techniques  to  Buiid  Consensus  and  Establish  Priorities 

Time  Required:  90-120  minutes 
Purpose: 

a  to  increase  understanding  of  the  purposes  for  and  advantages  of  consensus 
decision  making,  and  behaviors  necessary  to  achieve  consensus 

□  to  introduce  and  practice  three  techniques  for  determining  priorities: 
pyramidal  process,  nominal  group  process,  and  multi-voting  process 

Materials: 

a  Handouts: 
Consensus 

The  Pyramidal  Process  for  Reaching  Consensus 
The  Nominal  Group  Process 
The  Multi-voting  Process 

□  Newsprint  or  overhead 

Trainer's  Notes: 

As  we  become  involved  in  participatory  planning  processes,  we  often  find  ourselves 
with  a  growing  sense  that  me  group  is  "spinning  its  wheels."  We  feel  "we  aren't  getting 
anywhere."  We  never  seem  to  make  decisions.  We  are  hampered  because  we  don't 
know  how  to  reach  consensus  on  a  decision. 

A  common  misunderstanding  is  that  consensus  means  that  everyone  agrees 
wholeheartedly  with  the  decision  that  the  group  has  reached.  Not  so.  Quick  and  total 
agreement  signals  that  the  group  is  engaging  in  "group  think"  behaviors  -agreeing  just 
to  "get  on  wi3i  it",  or  agreeing  licause  they  think  the  others  in  the  group  agree,  when 
they  have  not  checked  it  out  or  discussed  tiie  issues  fully.  Consensus  means  that  each 
group  member  fully  expresses  his/her  issues  and  concerns  and  works  with  the  group  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  thai  is  acceptable  to  all.  When  disagreement  or  concerns  remain,  members  agree 
to  experiment  with  a  decision  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  receiving  assurance  that  me 
group  will  reconsider  the  decision  at  a  later  time,  after  all  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  outcomes.  All  members  agree  to  take  responsibility  for  implementing  the 
decision. 
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Often  groups  struggle  in  their  discussions;  they  have  many  ideas  about  what  they  oould 
do,  but  they  dm't  seem  to  focus  enough  to  select  and  cany  out  any  of  them.  It  hdps  to 
structure  group  discussicm  with  strategies  and  tedmiques  whidi  tead  to  setting 
priorities,  with  processes  which  supports  eadi  person  s  being  heard  and  understood. 
The  tedmiques  introduced  in  this  section  will  provide  the  group  with  structures  to  both 
ensure  thorough  discussion  of  everyone's  issues  and  concerns,  while  avoiding 
grandstanding,  monopolizii^  "beating  a  dead  horse".  The  three  tedmiques  suggested 
below  keep  the  discussion  movii^  and  enable  the  group  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
ocmsensus  on  spedBc  priorities  for  action. 

Process: 

1.  Distribute  Consensus  handout.  Using  newsprint  or  transparency,  review  the 
essential  elements  of  consensus.  Discuss  die  definition  of  consensus,  what  it 
means  and  does  not  mean,  the  advantages,  and  the  nature  of  the  "consensus 
contract." 

2.  Introduce  and  practice  the  Pyramidal  Process  for  reaching  consensus,  distributing 
The  Pyramidal  Process  for  Reaching  Consensus  handout  Discuss  the  process 
and  its  purpose.  Select  an  appropriate  task  and  guide  the  group  throudi  the 
pvocess.  This  process  works  well  for  developing  a  mission  or  pnilos<^ny 
statement 

3.  Introduce  and  practice  the  Nominal  Group  Process  for  reaching  consensus  on 
priorities,  distributing  The  Nominal  Group  Process  handout  Discuss  the  process 
and  its  purpose.  Select  an  appropriate  task  and  guide  the  group  through  the 
process.  The  process  works  well  for  arranging  any  list  of  items  in  priority  order. 

4.  Introduce  and  practice  the  Multi-voting  Process  for  reaching  consensus  on 
priorities,  distributing  The  Multi-voting  Process  handout  Discuss  the  process 
and  its  purpose.  Select  an  appropriate  task  and  guide  the  group  through  the 
process.  The  process  works  well  for  arranging  any  list  of  items  in  priority  order. 
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Chapter  4,  Activity  4 
Conducting  Better  Meetings 

Time  f^Ulred:  90-120  minutes 

Purpose: 

□  to  explore  and  apply  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  conducting  better  team 
meetings 

Materials: 

a  Handouts: 

Guidelines  for  Leadership  in  Small  Groups 

Benchmarks  to  Measure  the  Success  of  Group  Facilitation 

Decision  Making  for  School  Site  Cotmdls 

Ground  Rules  for  Meetings 

On  the  Value  of  Newsprint  as  a  Facilitation  Tool 

Strategies  for  Productive,  Efficient  Meetings 

□  Readings: 

"The  Ten  Commandments  for  Committees,"  source  imknown. 
The  Best  Littie  Meetings  in  the  Company,"  Working  Woman,  July  1984. 
"The  Art  of  Running  a  Meeting,"  Working  Woman,  July  1984. 
a  Newsprint  and  maskers 

□  Overhead  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Good  meetings  don't  just  happen  -  they  are  planned.  Preparation  is  the  essential 
ingredient  of  effective  team  meetings,  ^ective  teams  work  productively  and  efficiently 
by  using  time-saving  structures,  strategies,  and  settings  for  their  business  meetings. 
Tnese  include  assigning  specialized  roles,  so  that  everyone  shares  more  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  me  meeting;  planning  for  the  whole  group  and  subgroup  activity;  and 
attending  to  the  atmosphere,  facilities,  and  location  of  the  meeting.  In  this  activity 
participants  develop,  apply,  and  integrate  several  suggestions  on  operational  and 
procedural  details  mat  ma>dmize  the  effectiveness  of  face-to-face  time. 
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Process: 

1.  Hand  out  The  Ten  Conunandments  for  Committees  for  a  light-hearted,  if 
somewhat  cynical,  look  at  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  group  meetings.  Use  it  as  a 
warm-up  piece  bdbre  the  meeting  starts  or  a  conversation  starter  over  coffee. 

2.  Initiating,  Condiicting,  and  Participating.  Introduce  the  concept  of  initiating, 
conducting,  and  participating  in  effective  meetings  as  a  leadership  skill.  It 
requires  leadersMp  to  initiate  a  meeting  ~  to  bring  people  together  to  focus  on  a 
problem  or  to  share  information.  It  requires  leadership  to  conduct  a  meeting  ~  to 
move  throu^  the  agenda  items  at  a  pace  appropnate  to  the  level  of  reading 
exhibited  by  the  group.  It  also  requires  leaaersmp  to  participate  in  a  meeting  -  to 
effectively  engage  people  with  ideas  which  enhance  group  productivity. 

3.  Pet  Peeves  and  Missing  Pieces.  Ask  participants  to  respond  to  the  following 
questions: 

□  How  many  of  you  have  had  to  take  the  initiative  in  convening  a  meeting  — 
perhaps  composed  of  people  who  have  not  worked  together  before  -or 
perhaps  with  your  peers? 

□  How  many  of  you  have  had  the  responsibility  of  chairing  a  meeting  from 
start  to  finish? 

a  How  many  of  you  attend  a  meeting  —  either  social  or  business 
a  once  a  month? 
a  once  a  week? 

a  more  than  three  times  a  week? 

Ask  participants  to  list  their  Tet  Peeves"  or  "Missing  Pieces"  on  a  piece  of  paper 
(or  3x5  cards),  based  on  their  experiences  with  some  of  the  meetings  which  came 
to  mind  in  response  to  the  above  questions. 

Direct  participants  to  form  small  sharing  groups  to  develop  a  common  list  of  key 
words  and  phrases  from  among  the  Pet  Peeves  and  Missing  Pieces. 

Harvest  a  word  or  phrase  from  each  group  by  recording  items  from  their  lists  on 
newsprint.  A  list  of  typical  responses  might  include  the  following: 

"Meeting  did  not  start  on  time." 

"No  agenda  distributed." 

"No  dear  purpose." 

"No  minutes  distributed." 

"No  time  limits  set" 

"No  decision  rules." 

"No  paiameters  for  discussion." 

"No  stretch/coffee/dgarette  breaks." 

"Distracting  setting." 

"Too  many  people  talking  at  once." 
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'X>ne  person  dominating  the  whole  meeting.'* 
decisions  made.** 

4.  Guiddinesfor  Leadership.  Present  and  discuss  concepts  and  ideas  contained  in  the 
handout  Guidelines  for  Leadership  in  Small  Groups.  Use  a  transparency  or 
newsprint  to  hi^ilight  the  main  ideas. 

Summarize  with  reading  and  discussing  Benchmarks  to  Measure  the  Success  of 
Group  Facilitation. 

5.  Conducting Effectwe Meetings- Jigsaw Adivity, Good mee^ 

more  than  structure  and  strategy,  although  fiiose  are  two  good  places  to  start. 
Good  meetings  are  characterized  by  attention  to  small  details  easily  overlooked 
in  the  press  ofday-to-day  business.  Careful  planning  before  tiie  meeting  starts, 
keeping  in  mind  principles  for  conducting  meetings  well,  and  targeted,  reliable 
fbUow-up  after  the  meeting  can  result  In  mud\  hldier  productivity  and 
satisfaction  among  team  members.  This  exercise  focuses  attention  on  a  variety  of 
suggestions  for  Improving  meeting  processes. 

□  Give  Instructions  for  a  Jigsaw  (see  Chapter  2,  Activity  3  for  more  detail). 
Establish  Home  Groups  of  four.  Each  ^up  member  is  assigned  a  number 
from  one  to  foiu*  -  that  is  the  number  of  their  Expert  Group. 

Expert  Group  Assignments: 

Group  l:  The  Best  Little  Meetings 

Group  2:  The  Art  of  Running  a  Meeting 

Decision  Making  for  School  Site  Councils 

Groups:  Ground  Rules  for  Better  Meetings 

On  the  Value  of  Newsprint  as  A  Facilitation  Tool 

Group  4:  Strategies  for  Productive,  Efficient  Meetings 

□  Expert  Groups  convene.  Thev  read  their  assignments.  Then  they  make  a  list 
of  the  suggestions/ideas  which  they  think  would  Improve  group  meetings. 
Thev  discuss  these  questions:  What  could  you  do  before  the  meeting?  What 
couid  you  do  during  the  meeting?  What  could  you  do  after  the  meeting? 

□  Participants  return  to  Home  Groups.  They  first  "teach"  eadi  other  what  they 
learned.  They  then  make  a  composite  list  of  all  the  suggestions  each  expert 
has  brought  to  the  group.  Once  the  list  Is  complete  they  discuss  partiailar 
Implications  for  their  whole  team.  They  develop  some  suggestions  for 
"standard  practice"  to  recommend  to  the  entire  team. 

□  Wrap-up  the  activity  by  sharing  each  Home  Group's  suggestions  and 
deciding  as  a  total  group  which  "standard  practice"  recommendations  will  be 
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Chapter  4,  Activity  5 
Assessing  Team  Effectiveness 


Time  Required:  6O-90  minutes 
Purpose: 

a  to  provide  experience  with  a  variety  of  team  assessment  strategies,  tools,  and 


Materials: 

□  Handouts: 
Observer  Guide 

Some  Characteristic  Behaviors  Fovmd  in  Productive  Groups 

A  Yardstick  for  Measuring  the  Gic  'vth  of  a  Team 

General  Assessment  of  Project  Health 

Ass^ing  Council  Meeting  Effectiveness 

Analyzing  Group  Goals 

Assessing  Group  Cohesiveness 

Assessing  Group  Communica  tion 

How  Are  Your  Team  Meetings  Going? 

Characteristics  I  Value  in  a  Colleague 

Who  Does  What  in  Our  Group?  (from  Activity  2) 

Guidelines  for  Assessing  Team  Effectiveness 

□  Newsprint  and  marker 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainees  Notes: 

One  of  the  keys  to  effective  teaming  is  frequent  monitoring  and  self-assessment  of  team 
progress,  behavior,  growth,  effectiveness,  productivity,  cohesiveness,  community 
conflict,  etc.  Such  monitoring  can  be  carried  out  by  using  meeting  evaluation  sheets, 
distributing  team  member  surveys,  requiring  regular  progress  reports,  providing 
suggestion  boxes,  or  conducting  small  group  discussions  designed  to  identify  strengths 
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and  weaknesses  in  team  operations.  The  essence  of  this  a^vity  is  to  promote  an 
attitude  <tf  constant  self^assessment  aimed  at  improvement. 

In  the  process  suggestions  which  follow,  participants  will  apply  and  evaluate  several 
procedures  for  assessing  team  effectiveness.  We  recommend  that  self-assessment 
processes  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  "one-time"  exercise,  but  the  tools  and  processes 
contained  within  this  section  should  be  returned  to  over  and  over  again,  focusing  on 
those  which  are  appropriate  to  the  team's  current  issues  and  developmental  stage.  By 
becoming  familiar  with  tiie  process  and  purpose  of  many  self-assessment  tools,  the 
team  will  be  able  to  choose  an  appropriate  tool  to  match  the  current  issues  and  concerns 
of  group  members. 


1.  Introduce  the  concept  of  assessing  team  effectiveness  as  a  leadership  activity 
aimed  at  identifying  group  strengths  and  making  adjustments  in  unproductive 
behaviors,  procedures,  or  expectations. 

2.  Review  some  of  the  ways  effective  teams  participate  in  regular,  ongoing 
assessment  The  following  techniques  can  be  simunarized  on  an  overhcc^d  or  on 
newsprint 

a  meeting  evaluation  sheets 
a  team  member  surveys 

□  progress  reports 

□  suggestion  boxes 

a  small  group  discussions 

3.  Encourage  participants  to  tell  stories  or  share  their  experiences  in  using  any  of 
these  tednniques.  Ask  then*'  to  provide  concrete  examples  of  materials,  tools,  or 


4.  Acknowledge  the  resource  materials  available  on  a  display  table.  These  resoiu-ce 
materials  should  include  all  of  the  evaluations  and  surveys  included  in  this 
guide,  as  well  as  other  references  and  handouts  that  are  available. 

5.  Provide  participants  with  an  opportimity  to  experience  and  discuss  one  of  the 
evaluations/surveys  included  in  this  activity. 

□  Choose  one  evaluation/survey  and  distribute  it  to  the  group. 

□  Instruct  participants  to  complete  the  items  individually,  then  ask  them  to 
compare  responses  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four. 

□  Bring  the  whole  group  together  to  "harvest  highlights"  from  each  of  the  small 
group  discussions.  Try  to  focus  attention  on  what  the  instrument  taught  them 
about  their  team. 


Process: 


□ 


Invite  participants  to  reflect  on  the  potential  for  using  this  instrument  or 
technique  again  or  with  other  team  members. 
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□  Encourage  participants  to  suggest  other  ways  to  adapt  or  use  this  instrument 
in  improvixig  team  performance. 

6.  Simunarize  by  distributing  ^d  reviewing  Guidelines  for  Assessing  Team 
Effectiveness. 

Resources: 

Carney,    and  Chrispeels,  J.  (1984).  Schools  and  Communities  Worldng  Together  for 
Effective  Schools  and  Stronger  Communities.  San  EHego,  CA:  San  Diego  County  Office 


of  Education. 

Miles  Matthew  B.  (1981).  Learning  to  Work  in  Groups.  Second  Edition.  New  York,  NY: 
Teadiers  College  Press. 

Miller,  Rima.  (1987).  Team  Planning  for  Educational  Leaders.  Philadelphia,  PA:  Research 
for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

The  NETWORK,  Inc  (1979).  General  Assessment  of  Project  Health.  Andover,  MA:  Author. 

Turner,  Ernie.  (1985).  Intelitec  Program  Planning  Guide.  White  Plains,  NY:  Intelitec 
Management  Systems,  Inc. 
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CHAPTER  5 

Assessment  and  Beyond: 
Determining  Priorities  for  Professional  Growtli 


Ovoview: 

We've  entitled  this  chapter  Assessment  and  Beyond  to  remind  ourselves  and  others  that 
assessment  is  not  an  end  but  simply  a  m€  ans  to  what  lies  beyond,  namely,  a  direction  or 
focus  for  professional  growth.  Sometimes  this  is  forgotten  and  too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  assessment,  rather  than  to  its  outcome.  We  view  assessment  and  goal  setting  as 
an  integrated  imit  Needs  assessment  is  the  process  of  gathering,  analyzing,  and 
evaluating  information  about  the  differences  between  conditions  as  they  are  and  more 
desirable  ones.  Needs  may  stem  from  significant  problems  or  simply  represent 
conditions  which  are  better.  Or  they  may  emerge  from  a  process  of  developing  a  vi&ion 
of  where  a  school  wants  to  be  at  some  point  in  the  future.  The  outcome  of  an 
assessment  is  a  set  of  thoughtfully  and  clearly  articulated  goals  for  professional  growth. 

Because  of  this,  assessment  is  an  important  responsibility  for  staff  developers.  There  are 
many  possibilities  and  often  so  many  needs.  How  do  you  determine  what  you  need  or 
want  to  work  on?  If  s  not  always  an  easy  question  to  answer.  The  "content*^  for 
professional  growth  is  vast,  approaches  to  determining  directions  for  improvement 
vary,  and  numerous  assessment  techniques  and  information  sources  can  be  used. 

Assessment  may  involve  collection  of  lots  of  data  or  it  may  require  only  a  little.  It  can 
take  place  formally  or  informally,  verbally  or  on  paper,  individually  or  collectively.  It 
may  involve  gathering  new  information  or  re-examining  data  whidi  already  exist 
Predesigned  assessment  tools  nwy  be  used  or  new  ones  developed.  Assessment 
activities  may  be  conducted  by  people  hiside  or  outside  the  school.  There  is  no  one 
correct  or  even  preferred  method  or  approach  to  use.  A  number  of  decisions,  preferably 
informed  and  thou^tful  ones,  about  what  is  most  appropriate  for  a  school(s)  must  be 
made  to  result  in  clearly  articulated  and  endorsed  objectives  for  professional  growth. 

Care  must  be  taker,  however,  in  assembling  and  using  data  for  such  decisions.  Needs 
assessment  is  one  ck  the  most  abused  conunon  planning  processes.  This  is  true  for 
many  reasons.  Many  approaches  to  assessment  are  linear  and  rational,  but  schools 
often  don't  operate  in  mis  fashion.  Decisions  tend  to  be  made  in  a  more  random  and 
associative  fashion.  So  a  rational,  sequentiai  approach  is  not  always  feasible  nor  even 
desirable. 

To  many,  assessment  means  a  quick  and  superficial  written  survey  of  wants.  In  other 
cases  it  is  overdone  and  turns  into  a  laborious,  lengthy  process  that  saps  everyone's 
energy  and  time.  One  high  school  team,  for  example,  spent  an  entire  year  doing  the 
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•^rfect"  assessment  they  carefully  and  thoughtfully  selected  different  types  of 
information  to  gather  and  methods  to  do  so,  involved  the  rest  of  the  staff  in  the  process, 
personalizing  both  the  giving  and  receiving  of  the  data,  and  shared  with  them  the 
results  of  the  assessment  The  outcome  was  dearly  articulated  and  endorsed  objectives 
for  professional  growth.  By  this  time,  however,  the  team  was  worn  out  and  never 
managed  to  determine  what  to  do  about  the  objectives,  much  less  to  actually  do 
anything  about  them.  The  momentum  was  lost.  A  balance  is  needed  between  the 
tvpical  quick  and  superficial  needs  assessment  and  an  in-depth,  exhaustive  one  that 
a^letes  time  and  energy. 

A  problem-solving  approach  to  assessment  and  goal  setting  sometimes  results  in  a 
preoccupation  wiSi  e>dsting  imdesirable  conditions,  without  attention  paid  to  desirable 
ones.  Some  schools  don't  have  major  problems.  While  pre-designed,  research-based 
assessment  tools  have  an  aura  of  credibility,  they  are  frequently  mismatched  with  the 
context  of  a  given  sd\ool  and  of  little  value.  School  staff  often  grab  onto  the  first  "neaf* 
assessment  instrument  tiiat  comes  along  without  first  determining  what  they  want  to 
find  out,  and  whether  the  instrument  will  do  it. 

All  information-gathering  techniques,  including  the  ever-favored  nominal  group 
process,  have  thdr  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  If  an  instrument  is  not 
thoughtfully  and  appropriatelv  matched  to  the  needs  and  context  of  a  particular  school, 
the  result  is  a  collection  of  irrelevant  and  useless  information.  Predesigned  instruments 
are  particularly  seductive  because  development  time  can  be  skipped.  Inappropriate 
data  collection  adds  layers  to  the  frequentiy  and  rightfully  tamisned  reputation  of 
needs  assessment 

A  good  assessment  is  a  conscious  and  public  activity  that  involves  staff  in  authentic 
ways.  It  draws  on  the  internal  knowledge  of  staff  as  well  as  the  external  knowledge 
base  about  effective  learning  and  teaching.  The  result  is  a  deeper  imderstanding  of  the 
school  and  its  players,  as  well  as  a  vision  for  professional  growth.  When  done  well,  the 
assessment  process  invariably  opens  communication  among  staff  and  other  members  of 
the  scliool  community.  It  can  be  enjoyable,  as  v/ell  as  educational. 

Consider  the  following  when  determining  a  foe  is  for  professional  development 

□  different  approaches  to  determining  professional  development  goals 

u  a  variety  of  assessment  tools  and  information  sources 

a  guidelines  for  goal  setting 


This  section  includes  information  and  activities  related  to  each  of  these. 


Goals  for  This  Chapter: 

□  to  introduce  a  new  perspective  on  assessment  and  appropriate  practices  and 
tools 

□  to  engage  school  staff  in  collecting  adequate  data  and  making  informed 
decisions  about  goals  for  professional  development 
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Outline  of  Activities: 

Activity  1:  Educating  E)edsion  Makers  about  Assessment  (60-90  minutes) 

Activity  2:  Approaches  to  Determining  a  Focus  for  Professional  Development  (60-90 
minutes) 

Activity  3:  Information  Sources  and  Methods  of  Qjllection  (3-4  hours) 
Activity  4:  Reaching  Consensus  on  Priority  Needs  (3-8  hours) 
Activity  5:  Problem  Definition  and  Ck>al  Setting  (2-4  hours) 
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Chapter  5,  Activity  1 
Educating  Decision  IMaicers  About  Assessment 


ERIC 


Time  Required:  60-90  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  expand  the  vision  of  successful  assessment 

□  to  develop  site-specific  guidelines  for  action 

Materiais: 

a  Handouts: 

Needs  Assessment:  A  Fable  about  Three  Pigs 
Summary  of  Best  Practices  in  Assessment 
Considerations:  Determining  a  Focus  for  Professional  Growth 
Needs  Assessment  Vignettes 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Assessment  is  an  influential  and,  therefore,  important  responsibility  for  staff 
developers.  It  is  also  commonly  abused,  often  because  people  are  uninformed. 
Assessment  is  more  than  a  survey  or  questionnaire,  and  this  deeply  embedded 
stereotype  needs  to  be  dispelled.  Successful  assessment  means  decision  makers  who  are 
knowledgeaUe  about  a  variety  of  approaches  and  techniques  and  make  thoughtful 
decisions  e.bout  which  ones  best  suit  the  context  of  their  schools. 

Materials  provided  here  present  some  basic  information  about  good  practices  and  a 
framework  for  assessment.  The  fable  simplv  serves  as  an  entertaining  beginning  to  get 
people  thinking  about  needs  assessment  Tiie  considerations,  exemplified  through  the 
vignettes,  present  the  larger  picture  of  what  assessment  entails.  It  leads  to  rich 
discussion  about  past  and  diirable  practices.  An  expanded  vision  and  site-specific 
recommendations  for  action  result 

Process: 

1.  Ask  participants  to  read  all  of  the  handouts. 

2.  Assign  pairs  to  each  consideration  for  review  and  discussion.  Report  out 

□  key  points 

□  how  this  aspect  of  assessment  has  been  handled  in  the  past  in  their  district 
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a  specific  reccMnmendations  for  future  action 

As  they  work  through  the  considerations,  refer  t  ae  vignettes  and  note  how 
relevant  considerations  were  handled  in  each  of  tne  five  case  studies. 

3.  Conduct  a  large  group  discussion  with  these  guiding  questions: 

□  Which  of  the  considerations  are  most  often  overlooked? 

□  Which  are  the  most  difficult  to  carry  out? 

□  Which  are  the  most  critical  for  success? 


Chapter  5,  Activity  2 
Approaclies  to  Determining  a  Focus 
For  Professional  Deveiopment 


Time  Required:  60-90  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  leam  about  and  consider  different  approaches  to  determining  professional 
development  needs 

Materials: 

a  Handouts: 

Worksheet  for  Approaches 

Approaches  lo  Determine  Professional  Development  Needs 

□  Tn^  sparency: 
Approaches  to  Assessment 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

This  set  of  activities  will  almost  assuredly  stimulate  new  thought  about  how  needs  for 
professional  development  activities  have  been  or  might  be  identified.  Most  school  staff 
and  certainly  new  staff  developers  haven't  thought  about  different  approaches,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and  the  resulting  implications  for  what  they 
might  do  in  their  own  schools. 

We've  foimd  the  most  commonly  used  approaches  to  be  problem  solving  or  "research 
says,"  and  while  these  may  be  perfectly  appropriate  means  to  determine  needs  in  some 
settings,  they  simply  don't  work  in  others.  The  existence  of  auricular  changes, 
exemplary  programs,  and  mandates  may  in  fact  suggest  some  very  useful  starting 
points  in  determining  needs  for  professional  growm.  Staff  need  to  be  aware  of  these 
alternative  approaches  before  embarking  on  a  needs  assessment.  Although  more  than 
one  approach  may  obviously  be  appropriate  in  school  at  a  given  time,  we've  found  that 
one  or  two  usually  dominate.  When  provided  with  information  about  all  five 
approaches,  staff  development  teams  don't  have  any  trouble  in  identifying  those  most 
appropriate.  The  value  in  considering  this  array  of  approaches  is  that  it  can  help  to 
focus  an  assessment  on  something  that  is  reasonable  and  feasible,  as  well  as  timely. 
Each  of  the  approaches  suggests  differences  in  the  type  of  information  collected  and  the 
tools  to  collect  it. 


So 
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Be  prepared  to  tease  out  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  each  approach,  especially 
wim  the  "researdi  says"  approach.  Teadiers  unfamiliar  with  research  will  tend  to 
disregard  it  and  ignore  its  potential  value.  In  contrast^  problem  solving  is  a  cx}mmon 
favorite,  and  while  it  can  be  appropriate  in  schools  fadng  significant  problems,  it  can 
also  be  very  limiting.  It  is  not  always  appropriate  in  schools  which  don't  have  major 
problems,  but  simply  want  to  be  better.  Be  sure  to  allow  time  to  generate  thought  about 
these  and  other  issues. 

Process: 

1.  Using  the  transparency,  introduce  and  highlight  each  approach.  Stress  the 
importance  of  being  familiar  with  a  variety  of  approaches  in  order  to  determine 
the  most  appropriate  one(s).  Note  that  while  they  mav  overlap,  they  often  don't, 
and  the  motivation  behind  each  is  usually  distinctly  different. 

2.  Form  small  groups  of  no  more  titan  five.  Have  participants  complete  the 
Worksheet  for  Approaches  individually,  and  then  share  results  within  the  group. 

Directions  for  the  worksheet: 

□  Identify  and  list  staff  development  or  other  activities  in  which  you  have 
participated  that  have  contributed  to  your  professional  development. 

□  How  was  each  determined?  Check  the  appropriate  approachCes).  Who 
decided?  Fill  in  the  name  of  the  person  or  group. 

3.  Ask  the  small  groups  to  discuss  these  questions:  Are  there  any  patterns?  How 
apprc^niate  were  the  approaches  used?  What  are  implications  for  what  you 
might  do? 

4.  Assign  each  group  one  of  the  five  approaches.  Ask  them  to  identify  the 
advantages  and  cusadvantages  of  their  approach. 

5.  Have  small  groups  report  out  to  whole  group.  Handout  Approaches  to 
Determine  Professional  Development  Needs  and  compare  with  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  listed. 

6.  In  small  groups  again,  order  the  appropriateness  of  each  approach  for  their 
situations.  Report  out  responses  and  rationale  for  the  choices. 
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Chapter  5,  Activity  3 
Information  Sources  and  Metliods  of  Coliection 


TlnW  f^UtlBd:  3-4  hours 

Purpose: 

□  to  leam  about  different  information  collection  tools  and  methods 

□  to  develop  an  action  plan  for  assessment 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Four  Techniques  for  Assessment 

Directions  for  Nominal  Group  Process  (from  Chapter  4,  Activity  3) 
Sample  Questionnaires  (selected  from  bibliography) 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Rather  than  simply  telling  staff  about  different  types  of  information  to  gather  and 
methods  to  do  so,  we've  found  it  more  meaningful  to  have  them  generate  their  own  list 
from  the  approaches  thr.y  value.  They  hievitably  identify  the  m.    ^  >propriate  data 
collection  techniques. 

To  do  this  the  nominal  group  process  is  a  sure  winner.  It  not  only  focuses  thought  but 
also  provides  a  structure  for  both  being  heard  and  hearing  others,  an  uncommon 
phenomenon  in  many  schools.  It  can  do  wonders  in  opening  communication  among 
staff.  It  is  not  fail-proof,  however.  The  usefuhiess  of  the  information  it  yields  will  be 
determined  by  the  question  posed,  and  the  question  will  direct  the  kind  of  information 
received.  Therefore,  formulating  the  right  question  is  quite  important. 

Archival  data  can  present  a  rich  source  of  information  which  is  often  ignored. 
However,  to  be  meanin^ul  to  staff  development  planners  it  needs  to  be  thought  of  in 
relation  to  a  real  problem.  Thus  the  sequence  presented  here  -  with  an  "archival  df  g" 
following  the  nominal  group  process  -  seems  to  work  best.  This  simple  activity  often 
leads  to  insights  about  the  importance  of  verifying  hiformation  and  really  defining  the 
needs.  As  a  high  school  teacher  concluded:  "We  had  a  statement  that  we  wouldn't 
defend  without  hard  data.** 

Many  consider  the  use  of  a  predesigned  questionnaire  as  optimal:  it  saves  much  time 
that  would  have  been  spent  developing  one's  own.  A  major  value  of  many  predesigned 
questionnaires  lies  in  their  presentation  of  an  external  knowledge  base  about  good 
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teaching  and  learning.  They  educate  the  staff  at  the  same  time  as  they  serve  as  an 
assessment  tod.  However,  they  are  frequently  abused,  used  in  haste  and  mismatched 
with  the  context  of  a  school.  It  is  important  to  stress  the  necessity  of  reviewing  a 
questionnaire  carefully  in  advance,  checking  the  items  to  be  sure  the/re  appropriate  to 
die  schod.  A  questicmnaire  designed  for  an  urban  sdiool,  for  example,  might  not  fit  a 
rural  schod.  (Note,  however,  that  changing  or  eliminating  items  on  a  questionnaire 
with  a  statistically  solid  scoring  system  will  make  that  scoring  system  useless.) 

Questionnaires  should  also  be  checked  to  see  if  any  single  individual  (e.g.,  the 
principal)  is  singled  out  If  so,  it's  important  diat  that  person  is  aware  of  its  use  and 
agrees  to  such  public  scruthiy.  The  dimate  of  a  schocd  should  also  be  considered  There 
is  something  about  the  impersonal  written  form  of  qu^tionnaires  that  is  unattractive  to 
many  teachers.  Strategies  tor  personalizing  their  use  may  need  to  be  considered. 

Discussion  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  data  collection  techniques 
should  not  be  shortchanged.  The  matching  of  a  tool  with  a  school  is  criL^al  to  its 
success-  Be  prepared  to  prod  if  necessary  and  make  your  own  contribution  to  the  list  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  the  group  identifies  only  a  few.  And  they  may.  For 
people  unfamiliar  with  tools,  this  is  the  time  to  educate  them  about  the  possibilities. 

Process: 

1.  Brainstorm  responses  to  the  (juestions:  How  might  we  determine  a  focus  for 
professi(mal  development  usmg  each  of  the  top  three  approaches  we  identified 
in  the  last  activity?  What  information  would  we  need  to  collect?  How  would  we 
collect  it? 

2.  C!ategorize  responses.  Include  personal  interaction,  archives,  observation, 
questionnaires.  Distribute  and  ask  participants  to  read  Four  Techniques  for 
Assessment 

3.  Refer  back  to  Figure  1,  from  Activity  1.  Note  the  different  methods  used  in  each 
case.  Stress  the  importance  of  matching  the  methods  with  the  focusing  question. 

4.  Practice  Techniaues.  Explain  the  purpose  of  this  sequence  of  activities:  to  practice 
using  several  distinctly  different  assessment  techniques  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  informed  decisions  about  what  they  want  to  do  in  their  school.  Note  that 
these  may  not  be  techniques  they  choose  to  use, 

□  Nominal  Group  Process 

□  Review  directions  for  the  nominal  group  process  (use  handout.  The 
Nominal  Group  Process,  from  Chapter  4,  Activity  3).  Note  that  any 
question  can  direct  the  process  and  stress  the  importance  of  being 
thouglitful  about  the  question  they  ask.  The  question  will  direct  the  kind 
of  information  they  get. 

□  Break  into  small  group  (five  to  seven  each)  and  assign  different 

auestions.  Use  examples  below  or  give  groups  the  option  of  choosing 
leir  own.  The  point  is  to  have  several  different  questions  being 
addressed. 
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Examples: 

□  What  are  the  most  pressing  problems  your  school  is  facing? 
What  are  your  school's  strengths? 

□  What  is  your  greatest  problem  in  the  process  of  helping  children  learn? 

□  What  do  you  need  to  know  more  about  or  do  better  to  help  you  be 
more  effective  in  your  job? 

□  Do  the  activity  following  directions  on  the  handout. 

□  Identify  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  process.  Ask  participants  to 
consider:  How  might  it  be  modified  to  better  suit  their  needs? 

□  Report  out.  Compare  the  different  kind  of  informatior  -^ach  question 
generated.  Discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

□  Archival  Data 

□  Continue  working  in  small  groups. 

□  Ask  participants  to  focus  on  one  need  identified  in  the  nominal  group 
process.  Ask:  Do  we  have  enough  information  a^out  this  problem  to 
resolve  it?  Have  we  defined  it  thoroughly  enough  to  be  able  to  resolve  it? 

□  Identify  what  additional  information  sources,  particularly  archival  data, 
might  be  used  to  either  confirm  or  validate  the  need,  or  to  clarify  or  define 
the  need. 

□  In  particular,  consider  archival  data  they  might  use.  Review  information 
in  Four  Techniques  for  Assessment  and  use  as  the  starting  point. 

□  Identify  and  discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  archival  data. 

□  Report  out. 

□  Predesigned  Questionnaires.  The  purpose  here  is  to  try  out  and  learn  about 
some  additional  tools  designed  to  yield  information  about  a  specific  focus, 
(i.e.  school  climate,  instruction).  These  tools  are  based  on  research  on  effective 
teaching  and  learning. 

□  Form  small  groups  (at  least  three).  Distribute  different  questionnaires  to 
each  group  (refer  to  bibliography  for  possibilities).  Individually,  complete 
the  questionnaire. 

□  As  a  group,  identify  the  focus  of  the  tool  (what  was  it  designed  to  find 
out?),  what  they  liked  and  didn't  like  about  it  (advantages  and 
disadvantages),  and  potential  modifications.  Also,  consider  if  this  tool  or 
parts  of  it  could  be  used  to  clarify  or  validate  the  problem  they've  been 
working  on. 

□  Report  out.  (Ask  for  advocates  for  each  instrument.  Who  really  liked  it, 
and  why.) 
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5.  Action  Planning: 

□  Discuss  with  participants  which  approach(es)  can  be  used  to  identify 
prcf^onal  oevelopment  goals  in  &eir  schooKs).  What  do  they  want  to  find 
out?  (What  will  the  focus  of  tiielr  assessment  be?) 

a  Dedde  what  assessment  techniques  or  information  sources  to  use. 

□  Decide  who  will  ga Aer  the  information,  when,  and  where. 


Bibliography  of  Questioiinaires: 

"Connecticut  Sduxjl  Effectiveness  Questionnaire/  by  R  M.  Villanova,  W.  J.  Gauthier, 
C.  P.  Proctor,  and  J.  Shoemaker.  Stete  Department  of  Education,  Hartford,  CT. 

"CSK,  LTD  School  Climate  PiofUe,"  in  A  Handbook  for  Conducting  School  Climate 

Improvement  Projects,  by  E  Howard,  B.  Howell,  and  E.  Brah\ard.  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
Educational  Foundation,  Bloomington,  IN,  1987. 

"Staff  Relations  Survey,"  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.  Contact  Jane  Tramm, 
Program  Planner,  Metro  ECSU,  3499  Lexington  Avenue  North,  St.  Paul,  MN. 

"Questionnaire  for  Assessing  School  and  Qassroom  Effectiveness,"  in  David  A.  Squires, 
W.  C.  Huitt,  and  John  K.  Segars,  Effective  Schools  and  Classrooms:  A  Research-Based 
Perspective,  ASCD,  Alexandria,  VA,  1983. 

"Survey  of  Professional  Staff  Perceptions,"  New  York  State  Effective  Schools 

Consortium,  N\'  State  Department  of  Education,  School  District  Organization  and 
Development,  Thomas  P.  Fitzgerald,  Bureau  Chief. 
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Chapter  5,  Activity  4 
Reaching  Consensus  on  Priority  Needs 


Time  Required:  3-8  hours  (depending  on  the  complexity  of  assessment  information  and 
the  number  of  competing  interests) 

Purpose: 

□  to  use  consensus-building  techniques  to  address  a  wide  range  of  needs,  and 
to  arrive  at  consensus  about  priority  needs  for  staff  development  activities 

Materials: 

Chapter  4,  Activity  3  provides  several  consensus  building  techniques. 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

Trainer's  Notes: 

When  assessment  information  has  been  collected,  staff  development  teams  are  often 
confronted  with  a  range  of  needs  far  too  wide  to  be  adequately  addressed  in  the  near  or 
long  range  future.  Many  assessments  turn  up  needs  for  which  staff  development  is  not 
an  effective  solution,  such  as  reducing  class  size  or  increasing  the  size  of  the  library.  If 
the  assessment  has  been  thomugh,  seeking  input  from  the  widest  possible  range  of 
interested  parties,  then  a  weeding  out  and  paring  down  of  needs  will  surely  be  required. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  assessments  begin  as  every  respondents  wish  list. 
Needs  are  most  often  identified  v^dthout  regard  for  the  resources  required  to  meet  them. 
Thaf  s  okay.  Needs  assessments  are  supposed  to  be  wide-ranging  and  thorough. 
However,  there  comes  a  time  —  and  it  is  now  ~  to  reduce  the  needs  list  to  a  conerent 
and  prioritized  set  of  items  which  can  be  developed  into  realistic  staff  development 
goals  and  activities. 

The  time  required  to  complete  this  activity  depends  on  the  size  of  the  yr»ii  or  the 
number  of  units  involved  in  the  needs  assessment  If  a  Jistrict  staff  development  team 
is  trying  to  sort  out  the  needs  identified  by  a  number  of  schools,  then  this  activity  may 
take  an  entire  day.  A  single  elementary  school  mav  need  only  two  or  three  hours,  while 
a  large  high  school  will  lii  ely  need  much  more  time.  The  greater  the  variety  and 
numoer  of  needs,  the  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  prioritizing  step. 

This  activity  suggests  he  w  teams  can  use  consensus-building  techniques  to  identify 
priority  needs  areas  for  staff  development  planning  and  intervention. 
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Process: 

1.  Begin  by  devidoping  a  list  of  aU  identified  needs.  Use  the  nom^ 

round-robin  teoiniques  (see  Chapter  4,  Activity  3).  Post  all  needs  where  all 
participants  can  see  diem  dearly. 

Z  Once  all  needs  have  been  posted,  discussed,  and  clarified  so  that  they  are 
understood  by  an  team  members,  choose  dti^  the  nominal  group  process  or 
multi-voting  tedmiques,  which  are  most  appn^riate  for  reducing  me  number 
and  pioritizing.  As  the  partidpants  engaee  in  meir  deliberatiOTS,  fv  sure  to 
dariry  and  weed  out  those  needs  for  whidi  staff  development  is  nui,  tiie  answer. 

3.  Once  partidpants  have  completed  the  consensus-building  process,  they  should 
have  a  manageable  ntmiber  of  staff  development  needs  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  to  the  next  activity  -  Problem  Definition  and  Goal  Setting. 


Chapter  5,  Activity  5 
Probimi  Definition  and  Goal  Setting 


Time  Required:  2-4  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  define  priority  problems  and  determine  goals  for  improvement 

llateriais: 

□  Handouts: 

Four  Guidelines  for  Writing  a  Prc^lem  Statement 
Activity:  Writing  a  Problem  Statement 
Guidelines  for  Goal  Setting 

Trainer's  Notes: 

This  activity  should  be  done  after  data  have  been  gathered  and  priority  areas  of  need 
identified. 

The  pr3oess  of  proUem  definition  is  often  resisted  Many  don't  want  to  take  the  time  to 
really  define  their  needs  and  goals.  Tliey  assume  that  everyone  is  in  agreement  and 
therefc^  ihe  exerdse  is  a  waste  of  tixsie.  In  reality,  such  agreement  is  rare.  Data  are 
rarely  Wade  or  white  and  faievitably  are  open  to  multiple  mterpretations.  We've  learned 
that  dear  and  sometimes  strong  intervention  and  fedfitation  is  necessary  at  this  point 
As  diffiering  perceptions  become  evident  the  value  of  such  an  exercise  is  immediately 
recognized.  While  tiiis  definition  phase  shouldn't  be  overdone,  we  do  feel  if  s  very 
important  to  spend  some  time  darifying  the  issues  and  goals.  This  1*^  the  time  for  people 
to  get  their  cards  on  the  table. 

Some  groups  prefer  to  work  through  the  entire  process  together,  for  each  need.  Others 
break  into  small  groups,  with  each  group  working  on  a  separate  need,  and  then  share 
their  results.  Both  approaches  are  eniective. 

Process: 

1.  Distribute,  read  and  discuss  Four  Guidelines  for  Writing  a  Problem  Statement 

2.  Form  small  groups  to  work  on  need  areas  which  have  been  identified. 

3.  Within  each  group,  ask  partidpants  to  complete  Activity:  Writing  a  Problem 
Statement  Initially,  have  them  respond  individually  and  share  responses,  then 


come  to  a  oonsensus  about  tiie  improvement  goal.  Distribute  and  review 
Guidelines  for  Goal  Setting  and  use  as  a  chedL 

4.  Askeadigroup  to  report  out  Discuss  and  modify  as  appropriate. 
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CHAPTER  6 


Effective  Designs  for  Learning 


The  selection  or  design  of  quality  professional  growth  <^7portunities  is  a  major  hurdle 
for  many  staff  development  planners.  Shorb-terav  is(^tea  activities  on  relevant  (at 
best)/  or  irrelevant  tc^cs,  unlikely  to  do  mare  than  increase  awai  eness,  continue  to  be 
the  wearying  norm  in  numy  school  districts.  Training  continues  to  be  viewed  as  tiie 
primary,  if  not  sole,  vehide  for  professicmal  development.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  the  best 
designed  and  executed  needs  assessment  means  nothing  if  not  fcdlowed  by  apprc^riate 
professicmal  growth  activities.  And  "appropriate**  frequently  means  alternatives  to 
traditional  tridning. 

A  whole  array  of  alternative  vehicles,  both  formal  and  informal,  exist  and  should  be 
considered.  TTiey  aren't  merely  frills  and  in  many  cases,  particolariy  with  experienced 
staff,  are  far  more  effective  in  stimulating  growth  than  traditional  woricshops  or 
training  programs.  Hiese  learning  oppcntunities  are  the  content  and  the  heart  of  a  staff 
development  system.  A  collaborative  structure  alone  will  not  lead  to  growth.  The  worth 
of  the  ^tem  is  ultimately  determined  by  the  worth  of  the  activities  contained  witiiin  it 

As  with  any  of  the  planning  processes,  tiiere's  more  to  program  design  than  may  be 
apparent  It  is  certainly  more  than  grabbing  the  first  interesting,  relevant,  or  available 
program  or  person.  Puccess  requires: 

□  knowledge  of  alternative  solutions  or  improvement  strategies  to  resolve 
problems  or  to  meet  goals 

a  knowledge  of  alternative  formats  and  approaches  to  professional  growth 

□  knowledge  of  available  resources,  including  people,  programs,  and  materials 

□  matching  of  resources,  formats,  and  approaches  to  local  needs  and  concerns 
of  participants 

a  skill  in  selecting  consultants 

□  thoughtful  planning  and  conscious  application  of  what  is  known  about 
successful  staff  development 

The  first  phase  is  fact  finding.  This  means  finding  out  as  much  as  possible  about  a  wide 
array  of  strategies  for  profrasional  growth  and  tiie  resources  —  people,  programs, 
materials  -  to  adiieve  them.  Local,  state,  and  national  resources  shouldbe  considered 
and  ideas  generated  from  persons  within  and  outside  of  a  school.  Fact  finding  also 
means  knowing  about  diverse  options  for  professional  development  Many  aitemative 
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vehicles  for  continued  growth  are  possible  and  some  may  be  vastly  more  effiective  than 
more  traditkmal  approaches. 

During  Uiis  phase  if  s  important  to  keep  an  open  mind  regarding  possibilities  and  to 
dday  premature  judgment  If  s  too  easy  to  grab  onto  the  nxst  good  idea;  solutions  can 
be  improved  by  locd&g  at  alternatives.  The  more  ideas  considered/  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  good  ideas. 

The  next  step  is  to  evaluate  the  ideas  tiiat  have  been  gathered  and  narrow  the 
possibilities  to  ^xose  that  are  achievable,  desirable,  and  effective:  This  means  examining 
tiiem  in  lig^t  of  sdu)ol  context  factors  «udi  as  time,  money,  staff,  and  philosophy.  A 
great  idea  or  program  might  simply  not  fit  the  realities  of  a  school.  It  also  means 
consideration  of  staff  concerns  about  potential  changes,  since  different  kinds  of 
concerns  suggest  diffoent  types  of  support  activities.  For  example,  teachers  unfamiliar 
with  cooperative  learning  wul  most  likely  be  concerned  about  what  it  looks  like,  what  it 
will  mean  for  them,  and  whetiier  or  not  mey  can  do  it  Professional  development 
activities  appropriate  for  tiiese  concerns  might  include  review  and  discussion  of 
descriptive  informatimi  about  the  program^  observation  of  cooperative  learning  in  use, 
and  discussk>n  with  teachers  who  are  using  it  Training  to  follow  would  emphasize  the 
'Wtty-gritty*  details  of  how  to  do  it.  In  contrast,  teachers  experienced  in  cooperative 
learning  are  more  likely  to  be  concerned  about  improving  what  they  are  domg  through 
discusaons  with  others.  For  them,  problem-solving  sessions  with  other  experienced 
teachers  would  be  an  appropriate  professional  growth  strategy. 

Finally,  effective  program  design  means  making  dioices  among  people  to  provide 
training  or  assistance  and  with  them  planning  me  particulars  of  their  work.  Selection  of 
the  right  person  means  more  than  getting  somebody  good.  Their  skills,  knowledge,  and 
style  must  match  teacher  needs.  A  constutant  can  be  highly  effective  in  one  school  and 
totally  ineffective  in  another.  And  if  s  not  always  simply  a  matter  of  a  "bad  day." 

The  final  phase  in  program  design  is  putting  it  all  together.  By  this  time,  the  strategies, 
people  and  formats  have  been  determined  to  achieve  the  objective.  A  specific  plan  for 
implementation  induding  who  does  what,  when,  where,  how,  etc.,  now  needs  to  be 
written.  The  plan  should  first  be  reexamii^  in  light  of  known  successful  staff 
development  mactices  (e.g..  Have  cmportunities  been  provided  for  participant 
invdvement?  Time  to'absorb  and  reflect  on  new  information?  Opportunities  for 
practice  and  feedbadc?  FcUow-up  support?  Peer  problem-solving  about  application?) 
These  practices  really  do  make  a  difference  and  snould  be  ocmsdousV  applied  in  the 
final  design.  Also,  give  consideration  to  location  and  timing  of  support  activities, 
equipment  and  supplies,  materials,  and  communication.  Careful  attention  to  sudi 
Ic^tics  can  contribute  significantly  to  the  success  of  an  activity. 

A  danger  with  all  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  rational,  logical,  and  takes 
time.  In  practice,  programs  are  rarely  developed  in  such  a  tidy  faslidon.  Fact  finding  is 
often  minimal  and  programs  are  not  always  matched  to  local  needs.  The  availability  of 
a  consultant  is  frequentiy  the  primary  criterion  for  selection.  We  are  growing 
increasingly  impatient,  however,  widi  the  outcomes  of  such  acti^ris.  Time  and 
resources  are  too  limited  to  waste  on  activities  that  don't  match  needs  and  won't  make 
a  difference.  While  we  know  the  difficulties  of  finding  time  to  research  alternatives  and 
thoughtfully  match  them  to  reality,  we  believe  in  the  necessity  of  trying.  This  process 
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doesn't  have  to  be  bdabored,  doesn't  necessarily  mean  involvement  of  ^e  world,  and 
doesn't  have  to  be  overly  time-ocmsuming.  But  it  must  be  thoughtful. 

A  variety  oi  activities  and  relevant  information  that  might  be  used  to  carry  nut  each  of 
these  phases  is  pres^ted  in  this  chapter. 

Goals  for  Tito  Ctnptw: 

a  to  extend  knowledge  about 
□  phases  of  program  design 

a  alternative  professional  growth  strategies  and  resources  and  tiie  tools  to 
ic^tify  and  choose  among  tiiem 

a  to  ccmsider  potential  problems  in  program  implementation  and  plan  actions 
toavdddi^ 

OutlbwofActivllies: 

Activity  1:  Educating  the  Decision  Makers  about  Program  Design  (45-60  minutes) 
Fact  Finding: 

Activity  2:  Alternative  Approaches  and  Formats  for  Professional  Growth  (21/2-3 
hours) 

Activity  3:  Identifying  Resources  and  Possible  Improvement  Strategies  (2  hours) 

Narrowing  fhe  Possibilities: 

Activity  4:  Soluticm  Selection  (11/2-3  hours) 

Activity  5:  Tailoring  Activities  to  Participants' Concerns  (60-90  minutes) 
Activity  6:  Selection  and  Use  of  Consultants  (60-90  minutes) 
Putting  It  AU  Together: 

Activity  7:  Devetoping  An  Action  Plan  (11/2-2  houra) 
Activity  8:  Creative  Pessimism  (45-90  minutes) 


Cliapter  6,  Activity  1 
Educating  tlie  Doclsion  Matcers  about  Program  Design 

Tim  SleqiMred:  45-6O  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  extend  knowledge  about  phases  of  program  design  and  the  application  of 
succ^ful  staff  development  practices 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Overview:  Effective  Designs  for  Learning 
Case^dy 
a  Transparenqr: 

Effective  Designs  for  Learning 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

It  is  critical  to  determine  at  the  start  who  should  make  decisions  about  program  design. 
This  is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  form  ad  hoc  task  forces  to  research  possibilities  for  a 
given  (^)ective.  It  is  also  a  wonderful  way  to  Involve  staff  in  tilings  that  interest  tiiem. 
The  information  presented  and  discussed  here  provides  an  over\aew  of  stages  of 
successful  planning  and  considerations  for  designing  professional  growth  activities.  It 
will  inevitably  expand  staff  visions  of  what  pix>grams  can  and  should  be.  The  case 
study  provides  an  c^>porttmity  to  view  tiie  appUcaticm  of  good  practices  used  in  a  real 
school  district.  It  encourages  planners  more  consciously  to  apply  successful  practices  in 
their  own  designs.  Over  tone  this  knowledge  base  will  be  acted  on  intuitively,  but  this 
is  rarely  the  case  at  the  beginning.  Old  patterns  are  firmly  entrenched. 

Process: 

1.  Carefully  consider  who  should  be  involved  hi  program  design.  Form  task  forces 
of  appropriate  persons  to  develop  plans  responsive  to  each  professional 
devetopment  goal 

2.  Ask  participants  to  read  Overview:  Effective  Designs  for  Learning.  Using  the 
transparency  Effective  Designs  for  Learning,  highfight  the  stages  of  program 
desig^  Stress  the  importance  of  considering  alternative  vehicles  for  professional 
growth. 
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3.  Ask  partidpants  to  reflect  cm  a  recent  staff  development  program  In  whidi  tiiey 
partidpated  or  which  they  planned  Using  die  overview  and  steps  as  guidelines, 
what  were  its  strengths?  How  could  it  have  been  improved?  What  are 
implications  for  planning  future  staff  development  activities? 

4.  Case  Study 

a  Ask  partidpants  to  read  the  case  study. 

a  In  triads,  have  them  identify  how  knowledge  about  successful  staff 
dev^pment  practices  was  afmlkd  at  the  (ustrict  and  building  levels. 
Discuss:  What  did  they  like/dislike  about  the  plan? 

a  Share  responses  and  discuss  implications  for  planning. 


It-. 
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Chapter  6,  Activity  2 
Alternative  Approaches  and  Formats  for  Professional  Growth 

-  Fact  Finding  - 


Time  Required:  21/2-3  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  extoid  knowledge  about  alternative  approaches  and  formats  for 
professional  growm  which  might  be  used  in  meeting  improvement  goals 

Materials: 

a  Handouts: 

Alternative  Approaches  to  Professional  Development  Overview 

Alternative  Approaches  to  Professional  Growth:  Conditions  and 
Considerations 

Formats  for  Professional  Development 

□  Handouts  for  one-sixth  of  participants: 

Readings  on  alternative  approaches  from  Chapter  4  of  Continuing  to  Learn 
and  DibUography  of  readings  of  other  alternatives 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Don't  shortchange  this  section!  Professional  development  to  many  means  a  workshop, 
a  course,  or  a  traming  program.  Such  a  limited  view  is  unfbrtimate  because  so  many 
alternative  vehicles  for  continued  growtii  are  possible.  And  some  of  these  are  likely  to 
be  vastly  more  effective  and  desirable.  For  example,  while  trainhig  (and  we  assume,  of 
course,  very  good  training)  may  be  an  appropriate  format  for  learning  new  skills,  it 
may  be  inappropriate  for  experienced  teachers  interested  in  refining  old  skills  and 
extending  meir  kitowledge.  For  them  a  study  group  or  peer  coaching  would  probably 
be  far  more  effective.  The  challenge  is  to  select  the  approaches  which  best  match  a  given 
goal  and  audience.  This  assumes,  of  course,  knowledge  of  what  these  alternative 
approaches  are.  Knowledge  of  such  options  is  critical  if  effective  designs  for  learning 
are  to  be  planned  by  staff  developers.  An  examination  of  alternative  approaches 
frequently  broadens  a  staffs  understanding  of  what  professional  development  can 
mean,  usually  in  a  very  favorable  way.  One  rather  disappointed  district  staff 
development  team  that  was  struggling  to  be  exdted  about  what  they  thought  their 
charge  was  -  to  plan  workshoj»  for  Inservice  days  and  summer  courses  -  was 
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ddi^ted  to  kam  through  a  seminar  on  alternative  ^proaches  that  indeed  professional 
development  can  and  should  be  far  more  than  that  Ineir  enthusiasm  for  their  task 
jumped  appreciably. 

Be  sure  to  allow  enough  time  for  people  to  read,  think,  and  talk  about  the  approaches. 
If  the  Jigsaw  activity  is  shortchanged,  the  resvilt  is  frustration,  incomplete 
imderstanding  and  scHnetin^  acute  anxiety  for  slow  readers.  Ifs  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  too  much  time  rather  than  too  little.  We've  fbimd  about  40  minutes  for  each 
segment  (readhig  oi  two  articles,  discussion  with  expert  peer,  a  preparation  of 
presentation,  and  Home  Group  presentations)  to  be  comfortably  appropriate. 

Process: 

1.  Distribute  and  discuss  Alternative  Approaches  to  Professional  Development: 
Overview. 

2.  Distribute  Alternative  Approaches  to  Professional  Growth:  Conditions  and 
ConsideraticHis. 

a  Ask  participants  to  respond  individually: 

□  Identify  the  three  conditions  which  most  accurately  d^cribe  yoiu*  school. 

a  Note  the  approaches  which  might  be  relevant  for  each  of  the  conditions 
you  identified  as  well  as  for  your  professional  development  goals. 

Q  Identify  three  approaches  you'd  like  to  learn  more  about. 

□  Report  out  and  chart  responses. 

3.  Jigsaw  Activity  on  Alternative  Approaches 

□  If  necessary,  review  directions  for  Jigsaw  in  Chapter  2,  Activity  3. 

□  Form  Home  Groups  of  six.  Try  to  group  so  that  pairs  of  people  interested  in  a 
particular  approadi  are  in  the  same  group. 

□  Within  each  group  identify  sfac  diuierent  approaches  to  learn  more  about 
Form  "ejajert"  pairs  with  each  pair  responsible  fbr  two  different  approaches. 
Be  sure  all  six  are  covered. 

□  Distribute  readings  on  each  of  the  selected  approaches.  (Refer  to  Chapter  4  in 
Continuing  to  Learn,  "Alternative  Approaches  to  Teacher  Development"  and 
the  bibliography  of  other  readings  on  alternative  approaches.) 

□  Ask  participants  to  read  the  selections. 

□  Within  "expert"  pairs  of  readers  of  similar  articles,  discuss: 
a  Upon  what  assumptions  is  this  approach  based? 

□  What  does  the  approach  look  like  in  practice? 

□  What  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  approach? 
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a  What  are  the  benefits  of  this  approach? 

□  What  related  issues  warrant  furtl*  er  consideration? 

□  How  appropriate  is  this  approach  to  meeting  our  identified  professional 
growth  objcJctive? 

Based  on  tiieir  discussion,  ask  participants  to  create  a  one-page  summary  or 
visual  to  use  during  their  presentation  to  their  home  team.  (Provide 
approximately  45  minutes.) 

□  Return  to  Home  Groups.  Expert  pairs  teach  their  peers  about  their 

approaches.  As  a  group,  they  identify  those  that  might  be  used  to  meet  their 
objectives.  (Provide  approximately  45  minutes,  giving  each  approach  about  5 
minutes  for  presentation.) 

4.  Brainstorm  and  discuss  additioiud  strategies  for  professional  growth.  Consider 
particularly  those  informal  activities  which  can  become  an  ongoing  part  of  the 
school.  Compare  the  list  with  those  identified  in  the  handout.  Formats  for 
Professional  Development. 

5,  Homework  assignment  Ask  individuals  to  read  information  about  other 
approaches  of  interest  to  them. 
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Chapter  6,  Activity  3 
Identifying  Resources  and  Possible  Improvement  Strategies 

-  Fact  Finding  - 

Tlnw  Required:  2  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  become  familiar  with  a  variety  of  information-gathering  t<x)ls 

□  to  identify  a  variety  of  approaches,  strategies,  and  resources  which  might  be 
utilized  in  meeting  your  professional  development  objectives 

Materials: 

a  Handouts: 

Resources  for  Solutions:  An  Information  User's  Checklist 
Principles  for  Brainstorming  (from  Chapter  3,  Activity  3) 
Problem-Solvir^g  Capsule 
Nominal  Group  Process:  A  Group  Interview 
Screening  Promising  Practices  fbi-  Adoption 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Far  more  strategies  for  professional  growth  and  resources  pertinent  to  them  are 
available  than  most  school  staff  realize.  And  many  don't  cost  money.  It  is  important  for 
staff  devdopers  involved  in  program  design  to  be  aware  of  possibilities  as  well  as  the 
toob  to  learn  about  more  of  wese  strategies.  Since  people  seem  to  want  to  rush  to 
solutions,  Ws  easy  to  get  stuck  on  a  solution  which  might  not  be  the  best  one,  and  can 
also  severely  limit  the  possibilities.  During  this  phase  of  fart  finding  everyone  should 
be  encouraged  to  get  and  give  ideas,  even  seemingl;'  ridiculous  ones.  Creativity  should 
be  urged  and  honored  and  all  ideas  accepted  without  criticism. 

The  activities  presented  here  are  designed  to  expand  and  prolong  the  idea-generating 
phase,  preventing  premature  closure.  Most  are  interactive,  yield  lots  of  good 
information,  and  are  fun  to  do.  Because  of  this,  they  are  nearly  always  successful. 

Brainstorming  is  an  age-old,  effective  technique  for  quickly  identifying  a  range  of 
possible  improvement  strategies  or  resources.  As  stated  in  Chapter  4,  the  nominad 
group  process  is  a  superb  vehicle  for  opening  communication  -  through  a  structured 
process  of  listening  to  others  and  being  listened  to  -  as  well  as  getting  some  good  ideas. 
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And  the  probiem-sdvine  capsule  is  an  excellent  vehide  to  help  staff  further  clarify  their 
needs  or  problems  and  &o  get  practiod  suggestions  for  how  to  resolve  xhem. 

The  purpose  of  this  sequence  of  activities  is  to  become  f  amiliar  widt  a  variety  <^ 
information  gathering  techniques  £o  tiiat  die  most  jippi'Opridte  ones  can  be  used  in  each 
situation. 

Screening  PiYHnising  Practices  is  a  useful  tool  tor  considering  adoption  of  a  program  or 
practice  mat  has  be^  developed  and  used  elsewhere.  Introduction  of  this  tool  helps  at 
tills  pdnt;  before  begirming  to  narrow  the  possibilities. 

Process: 

1.  Modify  and  expand  Resources  for  Solutions:  An  Information  User's  Checklist  to 
match  resources  within  your  location.  Share  with  participants,  read  and  discuss 
tiiese  questions: 

□  Which  of  these  do  you  commonly  use? 

a  Which  give  you  the  most  useful  information? 

□  Identify  the  three  most  important  resources  to  tap. 

Z  Ask  participants  to  read  about  and  consider  use  of  the  following  information- 
gathering  activities.  Keep  in  mind  that  ti\e  focus  of  any  of  these  tools  would  be 
on  the  identification  of  alternative  resources  or  improvement  strategies  to  meet 
your  professional  development  goals. 

□  Brainstorming  (handout  from  Chapter  3,  Activity  3) 
a  Problem-Solving  Capsule 

a  Nominal  Group  Pror^ 

a  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  each  of  these  as  a  tool 
to  gather  information  pertinent  to  meeting  your  staJff  development  goals. 

a  Determine  which  ones,  if  any,  to  use. 

3.  Screening  Promising  Practices  is  for  use  when  considering  a  program  or  practice 
that  has  been  developed  and  used  somewhere  else.  Ask  participants  to  read  it 
and  discuss  its  application:  In  what  situations  mi^t  it  be  used? 

4.  Ask  participants  to  develop  a  plan  (who  will  do  what,  when?)  for  gathering 
specific  information  on  alternative  solutions /resources  to  the  goals  they've 
identiBed.  Conclude  with  a  list  of  alternative  possibilities. 
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Chapter  6,  Activity  4 
Soiution  Selection 
-  Narrowing  tlie  Possibiilties  - 


Time  Reqirired:!  i/2-3hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  naiTow  the  alternative  improvement  strategies  and  resources  to  those  that 
are  die  most  de^rabl^  and  appropriate 


□  Handouts: 

Solution  Review  Worksheet 

Solution  Selection  Worksheet 
a  Newsprint  and  markers 

Trainer's  Notes 

The  outcome  of  tiiese  activities  will  be  the  identification  of  a  limited  number  of 
strategies  pertinent  to  each  goal  that  are  achievable,  controllable,  and  desirable.  Some 
will  imdoubtedly  duster  together  naturally.  A  summer  institute  on  whole  language,  for 
example,  is  unlikely  to  l>e  efiective  unless  followed  by  other  support  activities  sudfi  as 
visits  to  other  schools  and  peer  support  meetings. 

Careful  assessment  of  the  resources  and  support  necessary  to  carry  out  a  given  activity 
is  particularly  important  A  great  program  may  simply  require  more  money,  human 
power,  or  time  than  you  have.  Or  you  may  not  have  tne  necessary  support  from 
administrators  or  teachers  to  carry  it  off.  If  s  important  to  be  realistic  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  idea  is  desired  strongly  enough  the  staff  may  find  ways  aroimd  seemingly 
insurmountable  problems-  Or  they  may  start  now  to  find  ways  to  overcome  them  so  as 
to  implement  the  idea  at  a  later  date. 

The  actual  number  of  activities  will  vary  depending  on  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
objective  as  well  as  contextual  factors  such  as  time  and  money.  A  broad  goal  sudt  as  "to 
develop  norms  of  ooUegiality'*  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  possible  activities.  A  more 
focused  objective  such  as  "to  learn  alternative  models  of  teaching"  may  suggest  a 
narrower  approach  such  as  a  year-long  training  program  in  models  of  teaching, 
including  formation  of  peer  support  teams,  monthly  support  sessions,  and  visits  to 
other  classrooms  and  schools. 


MatTHlals: 
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We  kmnv  diat  more  daborate  systems  (tf  prioritizing  and  scoring  possible  sdutions 
exist  However,  we've  fanmd      in  pracHoe       are  rarely  tised  by  sdux^  staff  and 
rarely  needed.  Informal  discu^on  with  guiding  questions  to  focus  atteiition  on  die 
adiievaUlity  and  desiraHlity  of  various  opti(»is  usually  leads  to  a  winnowing  down  of 
pos^bilities.  The  important  thii  ^  is  to  talk  them  tiirough. 


1,  Have  participants  evaluate  proposed  alternatives/solutions  identified  in 
Activity  3. 

a  Individually  complete  Solution  Review  Worksheet  for  each  professional 


development  goal 
a  Chart  and  share  responses,  roimd  robin  fashion, 
a  Clarify  and  elaborate  ratioi\ale  for  responses. 

□  As  a  group  identify  those  viewed  as  most  desirable  and  achievable  by  group 


2.  Have  groups  duster  activities  where  appropriate. 

3.  For  each  of  the  identified  activity  clusters,  have  participants  complete  tiie 
Solution  Selection  Worksheet  Do  individually  and  then  share  results.  Discuss 
implications. 

4.  If  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  solutions,  use  the  nominal  group  process  or 
the  multi-grouping  technique  described  in  Chapter  4,  Activity  4. 

a  Guiding  question;  Which  ideas  do  you  like  the  most?  Why?  The  least?  Why? 

a  Come  to  omsensus  on  those  you  will  use. 


Process: 
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Chapter  6,  Activity  5 
Tailoring  AcUvltfes  to  Participants'  Concerns 
-  Narrowing  the  Possibilities  - 

Time  Required:  6O-90  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  introduce  a  model  of  the  dumge  process  that  helps  in  designing  and 
implementing  staff  development  programs 

Materfais: 

Copies  for  each  participant  of: 

□  Handout  and  Transparency: 
Stages  of  Concern 

□  Handouts: 

Concerns  About  an  Innovation 
Examples  of  Stages  of  Concern  Paragraphs 
a  Transparencies: 

Assumptions  of  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM) 
Fuller's  Sequence  of  Concerns  About  Teaching 

□  Readings: 

Gene  E.  Hall  and  Susan  F.  Loucks.  Teacher  Concerns  as  a  Basis  for 

Facilitating  and  Personalizing  Staff  Development,"  Teachers  College  Record, 
September  1978,  Vol.  80,  No.  1,  pages  36-53. 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

If  ^he  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM)  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  staff 
development  planners  (one  of  the  articles  in  Chapter  2,  Activity  3,  also  listed  above, 
does  so),  now  is  a  good  time.  The  CBAM  is  a  model  for  change  which  focuses  on  the 
individual.  It  assumes  that  individuals  grow  in  Ixjth  their  concerns  about  and  their  use 
of  new  programs,  processes,  and  ideas,  and  that  in  order  to  facilitate  that  growth,  one 
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must  tailor  s  ^sistanoe  to  specific  developmental  needs.  It  recognizes  and  legitimizes 
differences  in  fieelings  and  behavior  dt  staff  relative  to  a  diange.  It  also  helps  staff 
tmderstand  better     process  of  change  and  plan  accordingly.  lYaining  in  the  modd 
can  inv(^ve  a  day-long  awareness  woncshop  or  a  several-day  institute  that  introduces 
participants  to  a  number  of  di^erent  instruments  and  tools  tiiey  can  use  in  their  diange 
efforts.  Or  a  short  overview,  sudi  as  tiKe  one  provided  here,  can  sensitize  people  to  tiie 
basic  ideas  in  the  CBAM  so  they  can  be  used  informally  in  thinking  about  and  planning 
for  change.  Regardless,  it  is  almost  always  a  sure  winner  wi&  staff  because  it  toudies 
them  personally  and  is  so  pertinent  to  what  diey  are  doing.  A  useful  primer,  published 
by  ASCD,  is  TtSdng  Charge  of  Change,  by  Shirley  Hord  and  ha*  colleagues.  Additional 
training  can  be  arranged  through  the  Northeast  Regional  Laboratory. 

The  process  outlined  below  requires  that  you  have  some  knowledge  about  the  CBAM. 
The  article  enclosed  in  this  guide  is  mainly  for  that  purpose:  to  give  you  enough 
background  to  be  able  to  make  the  presentation.  It  can  also  be  snared  with  interested 
participants. 


Process: 


1.  Begii.  by  telling  participants  that  you're  going  to  share  with  them  a  model  of  the 
du^ge  iTTocess  mat  helps  them  think  about  how  change  occu  x  and  how  it  can 
be  made  less  tratmiatic  for  all  the  people  involved.  Ask  participants  to  complete 
the  handout  Concerns  About  an  Innovation.  Note  that  the  word  Innovation"  is 
used  here  to  refer  to  any  new  idea,  program,  practice,  or  process  tiiat  requires 
new  behaviors  —  one  that  is  new  to  the  person,  not  necessarily  new  to  education. 

2.  Show  the  transparency,  Assimiptions  of  the  Concerns-Based  Ad(n>tion  Model 
(CBAM).  Expltun  that  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  was  first  introduced 
in  the  early  i970's,  a  time  of  great  change  in  education,  by  tiie  University  of 
Texas'  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education.  These  are  the 
assumptions  upon  which  the  model  was  based.  Explain  each: 

□  Trocess..."  —  takes  time  and  effort  over  time,  can't  happen  overnight. 

□  "Made  by..."  —  to  say  a  school  has  changed,  the  individuals  within  it  must 
change. 

□  "Highly  personal..."  —  all  of  us  experience  change  differentiy,  depending  on 
our  experience,  personality,  circumstances,  but.. 

□  "Entails  developmental..."  ~  there  do  seem  to  be  patterns  to  how  people 
change,  both  in  the  feelings  they  have  towards  something  new  and  in  their 
knowledge  and  skill  in  using  it  —  developmental  like  Piaget  and  Maslow. 

a  "Interventions..."  -  the  things  we  do  to  help  people  must  6rst  be  related  to 
where  they  are,  then  to  what  it  is  they're  "using"  or  thinking  about  using. 

3.  Explain:  Looking  at  the  effect  of  change  on  individuals  began  in  the  late  1960s 
with  the  work  of  Frances  Fuller  on  the  concerns  of  teadiers  about  teaching.  Her 
work  was  in  teacher  education.  She  found  that  there  was  a  developmental 
pattern  to  the  feelings  prospective  teachers  had  about  being  teachers  as  they 
experienced  their  new  role. 

^  —  1> 
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9iow  transparency.  Fuller's  Sequence  of  Concerns.  Explain:  untilprospective 
teadiere  had  tiie  oppOTtunity  to  get  into  dassrooms,  they  had  UNRELATED 
Concerns,  i.e.,  tteir  concerns  were  unrelated  to  teaching.  They  were  concerned 
about  getting  a  date  for  the  caicert,  getting  al<»ig  with  tfieir  roommate,  passing 
W^teni  Omzation.  As  tiiey  began  to  practice  being  a  teacher  -  got  into 
student  teaching  -  they  first  had  SELF  Concerns,  le.,  ccmcems  about  their  ability 
to  succeed  in  tiie  job  and  about  what  that  jc*  really  meant  to  them.  They  were 
concerned  about  whetiier  flwb*  cocjperating  teacher  would  like  them,  whether 
tfiey  would  like  kids  enough  tobe  with  th<»m  all  day.  As  they  had  more 
experience  and  began  to  r^ve  their  self  concerns,  tiieir  concerns  changed  to 
TASK  Concerns,  ot  concerns  about  how  to  manage  what  they  were  doing.  They 
wondered  why  it  was  taking  so  long  to  prepare  for  tomorrow,  where  to  get 
materials,  why  the  kids  alwap  had  Aeir  hands  up.  Later,  as  these  concerns  were 
resolved  they  began  to  have  IMFACT  Concerns,  or  concerns  about  how  students 
were  learning.  In  fact,  few  prospective  teachers  had  impact  concerns  before 
graduating,  but  Fuller  f oimd  them  in  inservice  teachers  (although  there  were 
many  with  task  concerns  as  well). 

4.  Conunent:  Researchers  at  the  Texas  R&D  Center  tried  to  help  universities  redo 
their  teacher  training  programs  based  on  Fuller's  work  and  soon  realized  that 
university  professors  expressed  early,  self  concerns  when  confronted  with  the 
idea.  This  led  to  an  expansion  of  tiie  idea  of  concerns,  looking  at  adopters  of 
innovations  in  many  different  settings.  They  found,  through  additional  research, 
that  Fuller's  stages  actually  represented  seven  different  kinds  of  concerns. 

5.  Show  transparency.  Stages  of  Concern,  and  distrilmte  handout.  Stages  of 
Concern.  Talk  tiirough  the  stages.  Make  sure  to  point  out  that  Stages  4-6  are  all 
impact  concerns:  tiiey  are  focused  on  what  I/we  can  do  to  better  reach  learners. 
Also  point  out  that  if  s  okay  to  be  at  any  stage;  whaf  s  not  okay  is  for  people  in 
responsible  positions  not  to  address  whatever  concerns  people  are  experiencing. 

6.  Explain:  There  are  three  ways  of  assessing  concerns.  One  wav  is  through  use  of  a 
35-item  questionnaire  that  can  be  used  w&\  any  innovation  (see  the  article  for 
reference).  The  second  is  by  being  a  good  listener,  and  by  probing  for  concerns 
when  talking  to  someone.  Another  way  is  through  written  statements  called 
Open-Ended  Statements  of  Concern.  We  simply  ask  people  to  write  a  response 
to  tiie  statement,  "When  you  think  about  ,  what  are  you  concerned  about?" 

7.  Distribute  handout.  Examples  of  Stages  of  Concern  Paragraphs.  These  are  some 
sample  paragraphs  that  teachers  write.  Ask  participants  to  detennine  the 
primary  concerns  for  each.  Answers:  2, 4, 3  (with  a  bit  of  2). 

8.  Ask  participants  to  return  to  handout.  Concerns  About  an  Innovation.  Either  in 
pairs,  groups,  or  all  together  have  them  try  to  score  the  top  part.  "Real  world" 
scoring  is  often  harder  than  with  exercises.  Ask  them  to  reflect  on  their  own 
concerns.  If  ihey  are  at  higher  stages  than  the  people  they  are  working  with,  note 
that  if  s  important  to  address  those  folk's  concerns,  not  tneir  own,  when 
designing  assistance.  If  their  own  concerns  are  personal  and  informational,  note 
that  ifs  important  to  recognize  where  you  are  too,  and  try  to  get  the  support  you 
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need.  Stages  erf  Cc«\cem  can  form  a  common  language  to  talk  about  how  we're 
fieeling  and  what  we  need  to  siuxeed  in  our  wcffK. 

9,  Expiatii:  Why  worry  about  oonoems?  One  leascm  is  it  helps  us  plan  how  to 
introduce  and  support  teac2iers  and  others  in  their  efforts  to  dumge.  We  know 
that  eaxlv  in  a  change,  people  have  infcamaticm  and  perscmal  oonoems.  They 
want  to  Know,  "Wliat  is  it?^  and  "What  does  it  mean  for  me?"  When  fliey  first  use 
someBiing  new,  they  are  likely  to  have  management  cottoems.  With  something 
significantty  di^ierent,  these  oonoems  may  la^  a  couple    years.  When  those 
concerns  are  resolved  and  things  smooth  out,  people  either  "plateau"  out  and 
don't  have  many  identifiable  ocsioems,  or  they  develop  higher  stage  concerns, 
where  they're  making  changes  for  kids. 

Divide  participants  into  seven  groups  erf  2-5  people.  Assign  eac^  group  one 
Stage  ol  Ccmcem.  The  task  of  &  group  is  to  Identify  as  many  ways  as  they  can 
to  help  someone  whose  primary  ocnioems  are  at  that  stage.  Remind  people  that 
there  are  many  ways  and  sources  for  help.  Give  them  10-15  minutes  and  have 
them  report  dieir  ideas  on  newsprint 

10.  After  group  rroorts,  discuss  implications  for  their  own  work  in  staff 
devek>pment  If  necessary,  a^k  such  questions  as: 

□  What  are  ways  we  might  introduce  our  plans  to  people? 
a  What  should  our  timeline  be  for  training  and  follow-up? 
a  Who  should  we  talk  to  about  ccmoems? 

a  What  kinds  of  concerns  do  folks  in  our  school  have?  How  can  we  find  out? 
How  can  we  keep  tabs  on  them? 

□  What  kinds  of  concerns  would  we  like  people  to  have  and  by  when? 

11.  Before  dosing,  note  that  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  has  several  other 
dimensions  to  it  in  addition  to  Stages  of  Concern,  induding  Levels  of  Use,  which 
focus  more  on  what  people  are  doing.  Taking  Charge  of  Change  is  a  good  reference 
for  the  others. 


Chi4)tGH' 6,  Activity  6 
Selection  and  Use  of  Consultants 
-  Narrowing  the  Possibilities  - 


Time  Retired:  60^  minutes 
Pwpose: 

a  to  provide  guidance  in  how  to  suooe^fully  select  and  use  consultants  to  meet 
id^tified  proliessional  development  objectives 

Materbds: 

□  Handout 

Selecting  and  Using  Consultants /Resource  People  Effectively 

□  Readings: 

Pat  Roy.  "A  Consumer's  Guide  to  Selecting  Staff  Development  Consultants/ 
TheDeodoper,  February  1987. 

Robert  T.  Htzgibbon.  The  Changing  Role  of  Staff  Development  Consultants/ 
The  Deudoper,  April  1987. 

Judy-Arin  Knipp.  "A  Consultant's  Perspective  on  Working  in  School 
EMstricts,"  The  Devdoper,  September  1987. 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Success  use  of  a  consultant  means  more  than  selecting  someone  good.  It  means 
matching  their  knowledge,  skill,  and  style  with  your  needs  and  staft  continued 
negotiation  and  planning  for  their  use;  and  ongoing  support  and  asdstanoe  for  them.  A 
consultant  can  be  highly  effective  in  one  school  and  ineffective  in  another.  This  point 
may  be  obvious,  but  it  doesn't  always  happen  that  a  consultant's  skills  and  knowledge 
are  matched  witii  a  8dKx>rs  objectives.  Personality  or  style  can  also  make  a  difference. 
An  informal,  fdlk^  style,  for  example,  might  simply  not  work  with  staff  used  to  a  more 
formal  approach.  It  helps  to  see  person  in  action.  Since  this  is  often  not  possible,  a 
phone  call  to  schools  wnere  a  potential  consultant  has  worked  can  be  useful  in 
gathering  more  information  regarding  his  or  her  knowledge  and  style. 

A  oonmion  tendency  is  to  discard  the  role  of  planner  once  a  consultant  has  been 
identified,  but  avoid  the  temptation.  Continued  negotiation  is  necessary  to  assure 
consultants'  successful  work.  Good  consultants  wiU  generally  ask  a  lot  of  questions  in 
order  to  accurately  diagnose  the  needs,  the  audience,  and  prior  experience.  If  they 
don't,  be  prepared  to  tell  them.  The  more  they  know,  the  more  likely  a  good  match  will 


be  made.  If  tiie  sdecticm  process  has  been  thoughtful,  this  shouldn't  be  a  problem.  But 
struggles  may  occur.  Weil  known  ccntsultants  are  sometimes  arrogant  and  used  to 
directing     show.  While  respecting  tiieir  knowledge,  the  staff  develc^^er's 


ity  is  to  be  sure  they  imderstand  and  are  responsive  to  teachers'  needs.  One 


consultant  was  very  offended  when  the  sdiool  planning  team  modified  her  agenda  for 
a  two-day  f(^w-up  osi  instructitntal  strat^ies,  saying  she  was  used  to  getting  paid  as 
the  expert  and  that  she  resented  someone  ebie  tampermg  with  her  design.  Her  design, 
however,  didn't  matdi  die  emerging  needs  of  the  teach^  (she  proposed  doing 
additional  skills  training  and  d\e  staff  knew  diat  informal  sharing  and  problem  solving 
was  what  was  needed).  The  team  gently,  yet  firmly,  expressed  their  beUef  in  her 
expertise  (as  a  facilitator  as  well  as  a  tr^ner)  but  alSK)  in  tiieir  own  sensitivity  to  their 
staff.  The  modificaticm  was  made,  the  consultant  served  in  a  fadUtative  rather  than 
training  role,  and  ^  program  was  a  success.  The  team  felt  pleased  with  tiKeir 
negotiating  skills,  and  die  consultant  was  pleased  with  her  emerging  skills  as  a 
fadUtator. 

Consultants  need  to  be  treated  well.  Ever>">ne  appreciates  thoughtfulness.  Sensitivity  to 
things  such  as  |et  lag,  food  and  accommodation  preferences,  and  needs  for  time  alone 
are  valued  Sometimes,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  most  use  of  consultants,  they  are 
overbooked.  Constant  socializing  can  result  in  exhaustion.  Recognitic«i  of  their  need  to 
think,  relaXf  and  prepare  for  the  next  day  is  important  IVeating  consultants  well 


1.  Ask  participants  to  read  "A  Consumer's  Guide  to  Selecting  Staff  Development 
Consultants"  and  "The  Changing  Role  of  Staff  Development  Consultants." 

2.  F(Hm  triads.  Discuss: 

a  the  most  significant  points  in  each  article 

□  the  implications  for  planning 

3.  Assign  each  triad  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

a  What  are  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  consultant? 

□  What  variety  of  roles  might  a  consultant  play  to  meet  the  desired  objective? 

□  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  outside  versus  inside 
consultants? 

a  How  can  you  be  assured  that  a  consultant  is  good? 

4.  Ask  participants  to  read  Selecting  and  Using  Consultants/Resotirce  People 
Effectively.  If  t'^e  workshop  setting  is  one  in  which  participants  are  ready  to 
select  consultants,  identify  people  responsible  for  selecting  consultants,  and 
actually  go  through  the  steps  suggested.  If  not,  go  to  #5. 

5.  Ask  partic^ants  to  read  "A  Consultant's  Perspective  on  Working  in  School 
Districts."  Discuss  what  can  be  done  to  assist  consultants  and  make  their  jc^ 
easier  as  well  as  more  successful. 


Process: 
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BuMlnggyslwnt  for  Pretesslonal  Growth 


Chapter  6,  Activity  7 
Deveioping  an  Action  Plan 
-  Putting  It  Ail  Together  - 


Time  Required:  11/2-2  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  (tevelc^  a  specific  plan  for  implementation  of  the  identified  program(s) 
based  on  successful  staff  development  practices 


a  Handouts: 

A  Checklist  for  Planning  a  Staff  Development  Program 
School  Improvement  Plan 
A  Sketch  of  Successful  Staff  Development  Practices 
Pre-Implementation  Checklist 

Trainer's  Notes: 

The  outcome  of  this  activity  series  should  be  a  specific  plan  of  what  has  to  be  done  to 
actually  carry  out  the  activities  identified  in  earlier  activities.  If  it  is  developed 
thoughtfully,  consciously  applying  good  practices,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  one. 
There  is  no  preferred  order  to  the  use  of  materials  presented  here.  We^ve  found  all  to  be 
iiseful  in  guiding  the  development  of  a  plan  that  is  likely  to  be  successful. 

We  believe  written  plans  are  important  for  even  the  best  planners.  They  are  imperative 
if  more  than  one  person  is  involved.  They  serve  as  a  visual  reminder  of  what  needs  to 
be  done.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  reference  to  successful  staff  development 
practices.  It  &  critical  that  a  plan  reflect  Aem  and,  while  experienced  and  effective  staff 
developers  may  intuitively  act  on  this  knowledge,  many  do  not  and  we  can  all  stand  to 
be  i«ninded.  (Completion  of  A  Sketch  of  Good  Practices  will  help  to  ensure  its 
application.)  Application  of  these  practices  can  make  the  difference  between  a 
successful  program  and  one  woefully  inadequate.  The  promise  in  continued 
professional  development  of  school  staff  is  too  great  to  allow  shoddy  programs  to  be 
conducted. 

Process: 

1.  Ask  participants  to  read  and  complete  A  Checklist  for  Planning  a  Staff 

I>evelopment  Program.  Check  the  status  of  their  program  plan(s).  Note  actions 
which  nave  been  taken  and  those  which  should  be  built  into  an  action  plan. 
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2.  Identify  tiie  key  components  o£  the  planCs).  Have  participants  develop  a  list  of 
sequenced  acti<m  steps  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Use  attadted  sample  format 
for  guidance  (School  Improvement  Han). 

3.  Have  participants  review  and  complete  A  Sketch  of  Successful  Staff 
Devebpinent  Practices.  Have  tiiem  discuss  how  thciy  plan  to  act  on  each  of  the 
practices.  Modify  6ie  plan(s)  if  appropriate. 

4.  Use  the  Fre-Implementation  Cheddist  as  a  check.  Modify  plan(s)  if  necessary. 
This  can  serve  as  a  last  minute  check. 


Chapter  6,  AcUvKy  8 
Creative  Pessimism 
-  Puttii^  It  All  Tc^ether  - 

Time  Required:  45-90  minutes 
Pupose: 

□  to  tilink  creatively  about  potential  problems  that  might  be  ei^oountered 
during  implementation  and  plan  actions  to  counter  them 

Materials: 

a  Newsprint  and  mariners 

Treinef'8  Notes: 

This  is  a  wonderful  activity  to  use  with  groups  of  a  large  enough  size  to  form  small 
groups.  The  small  groups  must  be  world^g  on  a  common  plan  and  should  be  lai^ 
enough  to  allow  for  generation  of  a  variety  of  ideas.  It  is  fun  and  can  also  lead  to  some 
good  suggestions  of  actions  to  avoid  or  obstacles  to  mitigate. 

Process: 

1.  Introduce  activity. 

It's  sometimes  useful  to  think  of  potential  roadblocks  in  advance  so  you  can  plan 
to  overcome  diem  or  at  least  be  prepared  for  them.  In  1976^  a  man  named 
Midiael  Kean  coined  this  "creative  pessimism." 

2.  Form  small  groups  (members  must  be  working  on  a  common  plan).  Each  group 
(the  ''pessinusts")  huddles^  and  identifies  the  most  serious  obstacle  which  might 
impede  their  plan.  They  then  prepare  to  present  this  to  the  rest  of  the  group  (the 
"optimists-). 

3.  Each  group  presents  its  obstacle. 

4.  After  each  group  presentation^  the  optimists: 

□  Ask  for  clarification  about  the  obstacle.  How  serious  is  it  and  how  probable 
(high,  medium,  low)? 

□  Brainstorm  to  the  pessimists  suggestions  for  preventive  action.  (All  ideas  are 
accepted,  no  'yeah,  buts"  from  me  pessimists  allowed!) 

□  Offer  suggestions  for  contingency  plans. 

5.  The  pessimists  then  reflect  on  alternatives  and  identify  some  next  steps. 


Chapter  6,  Activity  8 
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CHAPTER  7 

Responsive  Evaluation  of  Staff  Development 

Programs 

Overvtew: 

Tlw  NatuBlistle  RospcmshM  Approach  to  Eval^^ 

The  evaluation  model  and  techniques  provided  in  the  pages  that  follow  are 
applications  of  £gcm  Cuba  and  Yvonna  Lincoln's  model  tor  naturalistic  and  responsive 
approad^  to  evaluation  and  research.  The  strength  of  their  model  for  schools  Ues  in 
their  diaracterizaticm  of  the  nature  of  reality.  Naturalistic  responsive  models  recognize 
that  the  "true  story-  about  a  program  is  not  scMne  objective  realihr  but  more  an 
amalgamation  of  tive  values,  belkfs,  and  understanciing  of  people  who  are  Involved  in 
the  program.  Tliis  model  dumges  around  our  traditional  tmnking  a  bit  The  aphorism 
which  we  are  used  to  accepting  is.  Til  believe  it  wh^  I  see  it.**  A  better  aphorism  may 
be.  Til  see  it  when  I  believe  it"  We  are  used  to  asking  whether  evaluation  results  are 
"valid."  Pexiuips  we  should  be  asking  whether  evaluation  results  are  "Tjelievablc."  This 
model  puts  tli^  audience  for  the  evaluation  first  We  orient  and  focus  our  evaluation 
designs  and  activities  to  increase  tiie  chances  that  we  answer  the  questions  and 
concerns  of  those  who  have  a  stake  or  interest  in  the  program. 

tr  Evaluatton  t8  tl)8  AnMrer,  What  is  tii«  Chiostim 

Most  people  agree  that  evaluation  of  professional  development  is  nec^sary,  yet  there 
are  few  attempts  to  do  more  than  measure  ''happiness  coefficients"  at  the  completion  of 
workshops.  With  more  and  more  calls  for  accountability,  and  with  shrinking  resources, 
staff  develc^>ers  are  calling  for  approaches  to  evaluation  that  are  practical,  useful,  yet 
rigorous  enough  to  be  believed. 

Our  intent  in  this  section  is  to  provide  some  ways  of  framing  evaluation  efforts  and 
conducting  them  so  that  they  are  useful  and  believable.  This  niaterial  is  addressed  to 
nonevaluators,  knowing  that  many  staff  developers  must  perform  titis  function  for 
themselves.  We  believe  it  is  perfectiy  possible  to  ask  good  questions  and  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  go  about  finding  oelievable  answers. 

There  are  many  possible  evaluation  miestions  to  be  asked  of  professional  development 
programs.  Some  might  ask,  "How  is  me  program  going?  Is  the  program  being 
implemented  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be?  Do  we  need  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
program?"  While  otiiers  might  ask,  "Do  we  need  more  or  different  resources?  Is  the 
program  making  any  difference?  Is  the  pro  gram  responsible  or  at  least  related  to  ti\ose 
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dif6erence97'*  And  still  osiers  might  ask,  IX)  the  diffierenoes  we  see  constitute 
impiovetnentr  An  evaluation  can  answer  some  of  these  questions,  some  of  the  time. 
Seldom  can  a  sln^  evduation  answ  aU  of  these  questions  aU  at  <mce. 

Our  assumption  is  tiiat  temupose  of  evaluation  is  to  aid  dedsto  makixig  about  the 
future  of  the  program,  le.,  its  uses,  changes  and  resources  needed  at  any  ^ven  time.  To 
main  these  (Kdmns,  we  need  infofmtttkm  resardinff  pn>^^ 
effects.  We  need  to  know  how  program  activlb  are  being  implemented  and  reooved 
by  partidpants.  We  need  to  know  whetiier  ti^program  is  maung  any  dif^^ 
understand  tiie  relationship  between  tivise  difierenoes  and  program  activities.  Perhaps 

most  impcfftantiy,  we  need  to  know  wlwdier  those  affected  V  ^  pn>8^^ 
ifs  an  improvement  Do  titey  value  and  appreciate  ^e  changes? 

There  are  always  more  questions  to  answer  than  time  and  resources  allow.  Thus, 
evaluaticm  qu^tkms  have  to  be  priodtized  to  fit  ^e  Interests  of  audience(s)  and  the 
resources  availaUe. 


Who  Cares?^  Win  All  tto  Alidtonoes  for  ttM  Evtiuation? 

The  design,  in^den^tatksn,  and  reporting  of  an  evaluation  should  be  driven  by  the 

atidienoe  for  ^  results.  The  usefulness  (/an  evaltiation  wiU  be  directly  related  to 

whether  it  answos  tiie  questions  of  tiiose  who  care  -  those  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  file  success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

We  have  all  had  experience  with  evaluaticms  that  beoHne  one  more  piece  of  paper 
gadiering  dust  in  the  program  ardiives.  Investment  ^  time  and  energy  with  file 
audience  in  file  eailiest  s^es  of  evaluatkm  design  increases  the  chances  fiiat  file 
evaluation  wiU  make  a  diaroioc,  that  it  will  be  attended  to,  and  that  file  reports  will 
actually  guide  dedsion  making. 

Representatives  of  all  role  groups  potentially  affected  by  the  staff  devek>pment 
program  shouki  be  involved  in  formulating  file  questions  and  intexpreting  the  answers. 
We  need  to  answer  file  questions:  Whose  goals  fw  file  program  will  be  evaluated^ 
deddes  what  fiie  data  mean?  What  decisions  will  be  made  using  fiie  data?  Different 
groups/audiences  will  have  different  interests.  Program  staff  might  want  to  use  fiie 
mlbnnatkm  to  improve  the  program.  State  and  fedml  officials  mig^t  want  to  use  the 
informatkm  to  make  gU>bal  funding  decisi(»is.  At  t!^  same  time,  teachers  might  want  to 
use  the  infcvmation  to  help  fiiem  understand  the  relationship  between  their  new  skills 
and  their  students'  perfcnmance.  Hie  audience  determines  tne  issues  to  whidi  the  data 
will  be  related.  They  should  determine  what  questions  wUl  be  answered  and  whom  the 
answers  will  be  for. 

The  first  and  most  Important  decision  in  mounting  an  evaluation  is  dedding  whom  if  s 
for.  This  decision  affects  all  fiiat  follows.  Program  and  evaluation  staff  will  Ul^y  have 
no  difficulty  generating  a  wide  range  of  questions  tiiat  fiiey  think  are  important  and 
interesting;  however,  tney^are  not  the  only  audience  for  fiie  evaluation.  We  define  fite 
audience  <rf  an  evaluation  as  anyone  who  has  a  stake  or  interest  in  the  program  -  and 
fiiese  are  likelv  to  differ.  People  who  are  responsible  for  global  decisions  such  as 
funding,  continuation,  expansion,  or  retraction  are  likely  to  be  most  interested  in 
summary  statements  about  program  costs  as  related  to  unpact  and  effects.  They  are 
likely  to  be  less  interested  in  fiie  specific  activities  and  processes  of  file  program.  On  tiic 
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other  hand,  teachers  are  L^W  to  be  most  interested  in  the  activities  and  theh- 
immediate  impact  on  themselves  and  their  students.  They  are  interested  in  stories, 
details,  and  nuances  of  differences  in  process  and  outcomes. 

Thus,  in  mder  to  be  sure  that  each  audience's  issues  and  concerns  are  addressed, 
representatives  <rf  each  major  audience  should  actively  participate  in  framing  the 
evaluation  questions.  They  should  play  as  large  a  role  as  time,  resources,  and  other 
lesponsiUlittes  will  pennit  Ask  tiiem,hVhat  are  your  issues  and  concerns  about  the 
professional  development  program?  What  do  you  want  to  know  more  about?  What 
decisions  will  the  information  server  Answers  to  such  questions  provide  essential 
guidance  as  we  design,  carry  out,  and  report  tiie  evaluation  results  back  to  them. 

^tow  Do  W9  Know  What  nMem? 

As  soon  as  evaluators  begin  collating  and  analyzing  their  data,  they  must  begin  coping 
with  the  questicMV  'Wiat  does  it  meanr  This  question  remains  present  throughout  the 
analysis  and  reporting  phases  of  evaluation,  and  provides  useful  information  to  guide 
decision  making.  The  question  of  meaning  relates  to  audience  expectations  for  the 
program;  their  standards  set  the  criteria  against  which  the  program  will  be  judged. 

In  the  model  presented  here,  determination  of  evaluation  questions,  information 
collection,  and  analysis  proceed  in  a  cyclical  manner,  writh  frequent  checking  in  with 
audiences'  L-ues  and  concerns.  Audience  beliefs  about  standards  for  success  and 
failure  become  one  of  the  important  pieces  <rf  information  sought  by  evaluators  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  Only  by  doing  so,  can  we  be  sure  we  are  matchuvg  evaluation  priorities 
and  practices  to  the  most  pressing  and  current  program  demands  and  interests.  It 
ensures  that  one  is  evaluating  something  that  matters  to  the  audience. 

Evaluations  are  frequently  criticized  as  being  uninteresting,  untimely,  and 
iminformative.  If  we  want  to  perform  evaluations  that  raise  understanding  about  the 
program  and  guide  program  improvement,  we  must  be  sure  to  answer  6ie  questions  of 
those  who  are  affected  by  the  program,  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  program,  and 
those  who  have  the  power  to  make  decisions  about  the  program  -  in  other  words, 
those  who  care. 

AFtnalNolB 

We  recognize  that  evaluation  can  be  intimidating  —  especially  to  those  who  have  not 
formally  studied  methods  and  models  or  who  have  not  received  training  and  guidance 
from  an  accomplished  evaluator.  The  concepts,  strategies,  and  techniques  presented 
here  are  litely  to  seem  complicated  and  challenging.  We  argue  that  you  don't 
necessarily  have  to  be  a  highly  trained  evaluator  to  take  your  first  tentative  steps 
toward  evaluating  programs  you  care  about  -  toward  finding  out  more  about  whaf  s 
"reaUy"  happening  within  and  around  your  programs. 

Yet  we  recognize  that  evaluation  is  technical  and  requires  focused  attention.  It  requires 
knowledge  and  skills  including  a  variety  of  forms  or  information  collection,  content 
analysis,  and  reporting.  Thus,  before  undertaking  use  of  these  materials  as  a  trainer 
yourself,  we  recommend  that  you  do  as  much  pre-reading  and  practice  as  possible 
using  the  materials  and  references  here  as  a  starting  point.  We  ao  not  recommend 
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attempting  to  trcip  ol'iiejs  until  you  have  tried  it  yoiuself .  As  with  any  new  skill,  when 
you  try  the  tedmiat     gain  experience,  share  with  others,  attend  more  training,  and/or 
read  more,  youll  get  "u  ier  and  better. 

We  have  made  every  attenipt  to  simplify,  to  strip  away  the  jargon,  while  presenting 
concepts  and  strategies  wJ  lidt  will  enabk  you  to  ocnnplete  manageable  evaluations. 
These  evaluations  will  yield  useful  and  believable  results  intended  to  guide  program 
decision  making  and  improvement  Huoughout  the  exercises  that  follow,  8amp&  from 
a  recent  infcMmal  evaluation  of  a  thinking  skills  protect  are  induded  as  a  training 
resource.  We  have  deUberafcelv  chosen  a  Umited  and  simple  example  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  inspiie  you  to  Uy  it,  beginning  witti  something  which  is  dearly  defined, 
manageable  in  scope  and  can  be  done  quickly.  The  evaluation  from  which  these 
samples  (interview  data,  content  analysis,  axid  report)  are  drawn  required  about  she 
hours  of  focused  attention  by  the  evaluator. 

You  need  not  cany  out  exhaustive,  time-consuming  evaluations  of  every  facet  of  your 
districtwide  staff  development  programs.  Improvement  of  staff  development  is  well 
served  by  frequent,  deafly  defined,  manageable  "snap  shots,"  like  the  samples  provided 
here.  Remember,  SOTie  evaluation  is  better  than  none  -  provided  it  answers  the 
questions  of  those  who  care. 

Goals  for  This  Chapter: 

Q  to  develop  skills  in  identifying  and  responding  to  spedflc  interests  of 
stakeholcUng  audiences 

□  to  devdop  skills  in  planning  and  carrying  out  an  evaluation  cyde 
a  to  develc^  qualitative  Information  collection  and  analysis  skills 

□  to  develop  survey  building  skills 

□  to  develc^  reporting  skills 

CHitilne  of  Activities: 

Activity  1:  Describing  the  Program  You  Are  Evaluating  (45^  minutes) 
Activity  2:  Involving  Partidpants  in  the  Evaluation  Process  (60  minutes) 
Activity  3:  Outcomes  and  Documentation  Techniques  (30-45  minutes) 
Activity  4:  Audiences  and  Thdr  Concerns  (3  hours) 

Activity  5:  Content  Analysis:  How  to  Make  Sense  of  the  Information  as  It  is  Collected 
(2  hours) 

Activity  6:  Developing  Surveys  to  Verify  and  Quantify  Emerging  Themes  (2-3  hours) 
Activity  7:  Reporting  Evaluation  Results  (1-2  hours) 
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Chi^ter  7,  AcUvity  1 
Describing  the  Program  You  Are  Evaluating 


Time  ftequlred:  45-60  minutes 
Purpose: 

a  to  darify  the  bovindaries  of  the  activities  or  sets  of  activities  which  one  might 
wish  to  evaluate 


Materials: 

a  Handouts: 

Describing  the  Program:  Worksheet 
Sample  Program  Descripti(»i 

a  Transparency: 

Evaluation  Questions 

a  Overhead  projector  and  screen 


Tr^nei^s  Notes: 

The  first  step  in  hiitiating  an  evaluation  is  to  get  a  dear  and  consensual  pictiuie  of 
exactly  what  is  to  be  evaluated  and  to  dedde  who  will  respond  to  the  evaluation 
results.  Often  evaluations  lack  usefulness  because  they  answer  questions  that  do  not 
matter  to  the  audier.oe,  or  they  kxjk  at  too  many  or  too  few  program  activities.  Thus,  we 
start  here  with  an  orientation  to  define  ^  spedfic  staff  development  activities  which 
v/ill  be  evaluated.  Almost  simultaneously,  we  deHne  the  audiences  for  the  results. 
Onfonnation  and  exercises  to  define  audiences  are  presented  in  Activity  3.)  If  &e  goal 
of  evaluation  is  to  raise  the  understanding  of  whaf  s  going  on,  and  to  aid  decision 
making  about  tiie  program,  we  need  darity  on  wlua  we  are  evaluating  and  who  it  affects. 

Before  working  with  this  material,  we  reoonunend  that  you  read  'TJaturalistic  Solutions 
to  Methodological  Problems,"  Chapter  5  h\  Eeon  G.  Cuba  and  Yvonna  S.  Lincohi, 
Effective  Evaluation:  Impromng  the  usefuiness  of  Evaluation  Results  Through  Responsive  and 
Naturalistic  Approaches,  San  Ftandsoo:  Jossey-Bass,  1981. 

The  exercises  and  presentations  which  follow  will  focus  on  darifying  the  specific  staff 
development  activities  which  are  to  be  evaluated. 


Chapter  7.  Acttvnvl 
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1.  Evaluation  Questum.  Present  and  discuss  tiie  material  contained  in  the 
presentation  outline  and  transparencies. 

2.  Describing  the  Program.  Ask  participants  to  group  themselves  within  school  or 
district  teams.  Tmnk  about  your  staff  devetopment  program(s),  focusing  on 
spedBc  activities,  offerings,  programs.  Identify  and  describe  specifically  what 
you  might  want  to  evaluate.  Usmg  the  worksheet  provided,  reach  agreement  on 
WHO  is  dohtg  WHAT  witii  WHOM.  An  example  from  the  Thinking  Skills 
Project  has  been  provided  as  a  resource. 

3.  After  teams  have  completed  the  worksheet,  spend  a  few  minutes  sharing  with 
the  larger  group. 
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Evaha^  Questions 
Presentation  Outline^ 

I.  The  first  step  in  designing  an  evaluation  is  to  darihr  the  audiences  for  the 
evaluaticm.  Who  cares  about  the  program  we  are  about  to  evaluate? 

A.  Almost  simultaneously,  we  should  darify  just  what  it  is  that  we  arc  going  to 
evaluate.  We  will  be  evaluating  some  specific  services  and/or  activities 
invcdvhig  specific  people. 

B.  We  want  evaluaticm  approaches  that  are  practical,  useful,  yet  rigorous 
enough  to  be  believed. 

C  "Nonevaluators"  are  often  responsible  for  carrying  out  staff  development 
program  evaluation  activities. 

D.  We  will  focus  on  asking  good  qu^tions  and  ways  to  discover  valid 
(believable)  answers. 

n.  Thus  we  start  with  questions.... 

(TALK  THROUGH  TOANSPARENCY:  Evdmtion  Questions) 

A.  Assumption:  Evaluation  aims  to  raise  the  imderstanding  of  whaf  s  going  on, 
and  to  aid  decision  making  about  the  future  of  die  program,  i.e.,  its  uses, 
changes,  and  resources  needed  at  any  given  time. 

B.  We  need  information  about 

1.  Program  processes  and  effects. 

2.  How  program  activities  are  being  implemented  and  received  by 
participants. 

3.  Whether  the  program  is  making  any  difference,  and  to  understand  the 
relaticHiship  between  those  differences  and  program  activities.  Whether 
people  affected  by  the  program  think  its  •  n  improvement. 

in.  There  are  always  more  questions  than  time/resource  allow.  Questions  have  to 
be  prioritized  to  fit  the  interests  of  the  audience(s)  and  resources  available. 


1     See  Omtimdng  to  Uam,  pp.  156-7,  for  more  detail  and  references. 
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Chapter  7,  Activity  2 
Involving  Participants  in  the  Evaluation  Process 

Time  Required:  60  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  develop  an  awareness  of  key  decision  points  in  in  evaluation  cycle 

□  to  develop  an  tinderstanding  of  the  variety  of  ways  that  participants  can  be 
involved  in  key  evaluation  activities  and  aedsions 

Materials: 

a  Handout 

A  Worksheet  for  Information  Collection 

□  Transparencies: 

Evaluatton  Process:  Key  Decisions 
A  Worksheet  for  Information  Collection 
Areas  for  Participant  Involvement 
a  Reading: 

Continuing  to  Learn,  pp.  164-170 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

The  design^  implementation,  and  reporting  of  an  evaluation  should  be  driven  by  the 
audience  for  ^  results.  Often  the  most  important  audiences  fc"  staff  development 
evaluations  are  the  participants  themselves.  Participants  in  staft  development  programs 
are  likely  to  become  more  committed  and  more  involved  in  the  goals  and  activities  of 
the  program  if  they  are  key  p^utidpants  in  the  evaluation  activities  as  well.  The 
usefulness  of  an  evaluation  is  directly  related  to  whether  it  answers  the  questions  of 
those  who  care  —  those  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
program.  Program  paitidpants  are  likely  to  care  as  much  about  the  program  as  do 
program  sponsors.  Program  partidpants  are  also  likely  to  provide  the  richest  source  of 
Infonnf  tion  about  program  processes  and  effects.  Thus,  we  argue  they  should  be 
involved  in  the  evaluation  activities  as  much  as  possible. 

The  presentations,  reading,  and  exercises  which  follow  provide  an  overview  of  the 
evaluati(»i  cyde  followed  by  discussion  of  specific  ways  that  partidpants  nught  be 
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direcdy  and  indiiectiy  involved  in  the  evalixation  pnxxss. 

Proosss: 

1.  The Evahtatim Process- Key Decisi(ms.VTesent find 

in  the  attadied  presentation  outline  and  transpaxcndes. 

2.  Itwc\ing  Participants  in  the  Evaluation  Process,  Present  and  discuss  the  material 
contained  in  the  attached  presentaticxi  outline  and  transparencies. 

Prior  to  this  pi^esentation  and  discussion,  vou  may  want  to  assign  some  reading. 
We  recommend  pages  164-170  of  Continmng  to  Learn  ax^  die  articles  listed  bebw. 

3-  Planning  to  Invohe  Participants.  Using  tfie  handout  A  Worksheet  for  Information 
Cbllecticnv  generate  a  plan  which  details  the  ways  that  participants  might  be 
involved  in  specific  evaluation  activities.  Work  in  small  groups  of  2-3.  Have 
groups  share  ideas  with  the  larger  group. 

Ayers,  Toby.  (1987).  "Stakeholders  as  Partners  in  Evaluation:  A 

Stakdioldei^Collaborative  Approach."  Evaluation  and  Program  Planning,  10: 263-271. 

Crosby,  Jeannie.  (1982).  "Participation  in  Evaluation  as  Staff  Devetopment"  Journal  of 
Staff  Devdopment,  3  (1):  147-155. 
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The  Evaluation  Process:  Key  Decisions 
Presmtation  Outibie^ 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Evaluation  Process) 

I,  Agree  on  the  evaluation  questions. 

A-  What  does  each  audience  want  to  know?  Be  sure  to  include  key  people  in 
generation    evaluation  questions. 

B.  Prioritize  and  trim  to  fit  time  and  resources. 

C  You  should  already  be  doing  some  data  ccdlection  at  this  stage,  interviewing 
key  stakelKjldere  aoout  tiidr  concerns  and  interests.  Document  analysis  (Le., 
pix^ram  descriptions,  proposals,  etc)  will  also  provide  leads  for  important 
evaluation  questions. 

n.  Determine  information  needs  and  collection  methods- 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  A  Worlcsheet  for  Information  Cdlection) 

A.  F6r  ead\  evaluation  question  you  will  generate  Information  Sources,  Data 
Collection  Method,  Responsibility,  and  Timeline. 

B.  There  are  four  major  information  collection  methods  -  interviews,  surveys, 
observation,  and  document  analysis  of  ardiival  data.  We  present  interviews 
and  surveys  as  the  most  often  used  and  highest  yielding  methods.  However, 
it  is  important  to  ccntsider  observation  and  document  analysis.  These 
strate^es  are  often  useful  for  filling  out  tiie  details  of  emerging  themes.  (See 
RMir  Techniques  for  Assessment  for  detailed  information  on  information 
collection  methods,  induded  in  Chapter  5.) 

(RETURN  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Evaluation  Process) 

in.  Collect  and  analyze  information. 

A.  Begin  analysis  as  soon  as  possible,  and  conlinue  analysis  as  more  information 
is  collected 

B.  Helps  to  adjust  information  collection  methods  if  information  is  not  what  you 
expected. 

C  Helps  to  identify  emerging  issues  and  questions. 


2     See  Continuing  To  Learn  pp.  167-170,  for  iTKjre  detail  and  references. 
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IV.  Report 

A.  Tailortoatidience  purposes  and  interests. 

B.  No  one  report  will  meet  needs/interests  erf  all  audiences. 

V.  Loopingbadc 

A.  Revisit  earlitT  stages,  e.g.,  add  new  questions,  refine  data  collection  methods. 
Build  surveys  o  verify  candusions  which  are  tentatively  being  reached. 

B.  Recycling,  e.g.,  annual  reporting.  ReoMisider  questions  which  were  dropped 

priority  list  or  emei^ged  during  this  cyde. 


Involving  Paitldpttits  In  the  Evaluation  Process 
PresMitatlon  Outline^ 


I.  Involving  program  staff  and  participants 

A.  They  always  have  a  significant  interest 

B.  They  have  depth  of  information  and  understanding  to  assure  accurate, 
meaningful  r^ults. 

C  Invdvement  of  participants  can  contribute  directly  to  program  goals  through 
increased  ownership  c3f  the  program,  imderstanding  and  reflection  on  the 
goals. 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Areas  for  Participant  Involvement) 
JL  Areas  fc»' participant  involvement 

A.  Clarifying  goals  and  success  indicators 

B.  Designing  the  study 

C  Developing  methods  of  information  collection 

D.  Collecting/supplying  information 

E.  Analyzing  information 

F.  Reporting  learnings 


3      See  Continuing  to  Learn,  pp.  164-66  and  Crosby  citation. 

Clm>ter7.Activitv2  
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Chapter  7,  Activity  3 
Outcomes  and  Documentation  Techniques 

Time  Required:  3(M5  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  raise  awai^ess  of  tiie  variety  of  outcomes  which  might  be  possible  and 
the  techniques  which  might  be  used  to  document  or  "measure  them 

a  toidentifvoutoomesassodated  with  tiie  staff  development  activities  to  be 
evaluated 

□  to  explore  appropriate  techniques  to  measure  or  document  those  outcomes 

Materials: 

a  Handout 

Identifying  Expected  Outcomes  and  Measurement  Techniques:  Worksheet 

□  Transparency: 

Evaluating  Program  Outcomes 
a  Reading: 

Continuing  to  Learn,  pp.  156-158 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

There  are  many  kinds  of  outcomes  which  can  result  from  staff  development  programs. 
We  have  identified  changes  in  participants,  changes  in  organizational  atpadty,  and  cSanges 
in  students,  as  the  most  frequently  found  outcomes  of  staff  development  programs. 
Within  these  types  of  outcomes,  there  are  many  more  specific  ancf  discrete  outcomes 
which  might  be  identified,  documented,  and  measured. 

In  the  presentation  and  exercises  that  follow,  participants  will  be  introduced  to  a 
variety  of  outcomes  and  measurement  techniques.  Partidpants  will  then  practice 
identifying  outcomes  associated  with  programs  familiar  to  them  and  will  explore 
techniques  for  documentation  and  measurement. 

Process: 

1.  Evaluating  Program  Outcomes.  Present  and  discuss  material  contained  in  the 
presentation  outline  and  transparencies. 
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Z  Ideni^ving  Expected  Outcoma  and  MeasurmmtTechniifues^Mksi^^ 

ideimfy  me  intaided  outoomes  associated  with  their  staff  devek^nnent  program. 
Ask  tiiem  to  think  about  unintended  outoomes  which  ^ley  have  deserved. 
Record  all  outcomes  identified  on  Identifying  Expected  OutcoiriS  and 
Measurement  Techniques:  Woiksheet.  Onoe  the  outcomes  have  been  identified, 
generate  a  number  of  alternative  ways  to  measure  or  document  those  outcomes. 

When  eadi  group  has  completed  the  task^  ask  a  spokesperson  to  present  the 
hig^g^ts  ol  the  group's  work  to  the  larger  group. 

Resources: 

Cooke,  MAI  (1985).  "A  Progress  Report  That  Counts,"  paper  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Educanmud  Research  Assodatkm. 

Loucks,  S.  R,  and  M.  Melle.  (1982).  "Evaluation  of  Staff  Development:  How  Do  You 
KnowitTookr  Journal  i^SU^Deodopmettt,3il):  102-117. 


1  ^  • 
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EvakMrtlng  Program  Outcomes 
PiBsentation  Outlbio^ 

I.  Types  of  outcomes 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Evtdmting  Program  Outcomes) 
A.  Changes  in  participants 

1.  Changes  in  participants  are  tlie  most  direct  and  immediate  outcomes  and 
dioetore  easiest  to  document,  measure,  and  relate  to  program  activities. 

2.  There  are  three  kinds  of  dianges  which  can  occur  in  participants  as  a 
result  of  staff  development 

a.  Changes  in  participants'  krumfledge  base: 
Question:  Do  they  know  something  new? 
Measured  by:  pre-post  test  surveys/interviews 

b.  Changes  in  skUllevd  and  use: 

Question:  Do  they  demonstrate  some  new  skills/  behaviors? 

Measured  by:  self-assessment  cheddist,  interviews/survevs, 
supervision/observation  notes;  Levels  of  Use  meastires  (see  Resources 
for  badcground  reading) 

c.  Changes  in  attitudes,  opinions,  fedings: 

Satisfaction  with  the  activities  diemselves  is  the  most  frequently 
measured  outcome  of  staff  development  programs.  Most  training 
sessions  are  dosed  witii  the  traditional  "feel  good"  surveys.  While 
useful,  diey  are  not  enough. 

Other  changes  in  attitudes/feelings  should  be  considerni. 
Questions: 

□  Are  they  ooncemed  about  a  new  topic? 

□  Are  they  building  a  sense  of  community /ownership  in  the 
program? 

a  Are  they  increasing  their  sense  of  efticacy? 

(Refer  to  the  critical  attributes  of  staff  development  programs  for  more 
ideas.) 

Measured  by: 

a  satisfaction  scales. 


4     See  ConHtadng  to  Learn,  pp.  156-7. 
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a  interviews/ surveys  (e.g..  Stages  of  Concern  measures), 

□  document  analysis  (e.g.,  lesson  plans,  memos,  etc), 

a  unobtrublve  measures  (documentation  of  informal  discussions, 
unsolicited  testimonials,  evidence  of  increased  ideas/material 
sharing,  higher  tevels  of  volunteeiism/partidpation) 

B.  Chak\ges  in  cn'ganizational  capacity 

1 .  Refer  to  the  critical  attributes  erf  staff  development  programs  for  ideas 
about  outcomes  in  this  axe^.. 

2.  Things  to  look  for  might  indude: 

a.  IncreasingC(Alabortttion/collegialit}f: 
Questions: 

□  Can  you  see  a  willingness  to  examine,  alter,  abandon  old 
practices?  Test  new  practices? 

a  Car  you  see  a  willingness  to  expose  knowledge,  skills,  and 
experiences  to  the  scrutiny  of  others? 

b.  Expanding  rdes  of  participants: 

Question:  Are  teachers  taking  on  significant  non-teadiing  roles  (e.g., 
training,  evaluating,  planning,  developing  curriculum,  leading 
discussions)? 

Measured  by: 

Changes  in  organizational  capadty  are  best  "measured"  by  qualitative 
techniques;  oteervations,  survey/interview,  document  analysis, 
unobtrusive  measures. 

These  kinds  of  changes  are  not  likely  to  be  very  quantifiable;  they  are 
hard  to  reduce  to  nimiibers. 


C  Changes  in  students 

1.  Decision  makers  often  want  information  on  student  progress  regarding 
the  new  practices/tedmiques. 

Questions:.  Are  students  learning?  Doing  better?  Doing  what  we  expected? 

It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  causal  connections,  espedally  if  student 
performance  standards  are  not  explidtly  articulated  within  program 
activities.  And  even  if  they  are,  it  still  takes  TIME  Research  teUs  us  that  it 
takes  3-5  years  for  changes  to  really  take  hold. 
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Measured  by.  fonnal/infbnnal  test  scores,  student  products, 
surveys/interviews,  observations,  diecklists 


IL  Unintended  outoon^es 

A.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  unintended  outcomes,  both  beneficial  and 
detrimental  Ask  questicHis  that  will  at  least  provide  information  about 
imantidpated  happenings  and  consequences  and  attempt  to  reach  some 
judgments  as  to  whether  they  are  desuable. 

B.  How  to  discover  unintended  outcomes? 

1.  Use  the  list  above  to  prompt  ideas. 

2.  Think  about  various  audiences  affected  and  ask  them  about  their  issues 
and  concerns  about  the  program. 

3.  Use  tiie  information  that  you  find.  Problem-solve  the  detrimental 
outcomes,  and  build-in  intentionality  around  the  positive  outcomes. 
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Chapter  7,  Activity  4 
Audiences  and  Their  Concerns 


Time  Required:  3  hours. 

iNotc  We  recommend  that  this  section  be  presented  in  two  parts,  allowing  time  for 
reading  about  interviewing  before  engaging  in  Process  Step  5.) 


□  to  develop  an  imderstanding  that  the  utility  of  an  evaluation  is  related  to  tiie 
degree  to  which  it  answers  tine  question?  of  the  people  who  care 

□  to  anticipate  tiie  different  issues  and  concerns  associated  with  different 
stakeholding  audiences 

□  to  develop  an  imderstanding  of  the  different  purposes  for  evaluation 
Q  to  develop  interviewing  skills 

a  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and  a  plan  for  verifying  audiences'  issues 
and  concerns  for  evaluation 

Materials: 

a  Handouts: 

Identifying  Audiences,  Their  Purposes,  Issues,  and  Concerns:  Worksheet 

Identifying  Audiences,  Their  Purposes,  Issues,  and  Concerns:  The  Thinking 
Skills  Project 

Sample  Interview  Protocol 

A  Worksheet  for  Information  Collection  (from  Activity  2) 

□  Transparencies: 
The  Personal  Factor 

Ways  to  Identify  Key  Audiences 

Selecting  Respondents 

Purposes  of  Evaluation 

Relationship  Between  Process  and  Outcome 

Difference  Between  Impact  and  Improvement 
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Interviewing  for  What  People  Care  About  (3  transparencies) 
□  Readings: 

Continuing  to  Learn,  pp.  160-163, 170-172 

Midiael  Q.  Patton  X^ialitative  Interviewing,"  Qualitative  Exxdrntion  Methods, 
Sage,  Beverly  Hills,  CA,  1980. 

a  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer  :i  Motes: 

Focusing  on  audiences'  concerns  and  issues  is  extremely  important  A  useful  evaluation 
is  one  that  answers  die  questions  of  diose  who  care  about  the  program  being  evaluated. 
Evaluators  need  to  go  beyond  their  own  assimiptioiiS  about  the  purposes,  ^ssues,  and 
oonoems.  They  need  to  verify  their  assiunptions  and  imderstandings  by  interviewing 
key  representatives  of  important  audiences.  They  need  to  ask  unbiased  and  open-ended 
questions  about  tiie  program,  which  will  yield  in-depth  information  in  responded  ts' 
own  words.  Often  program  sponsors  or  trainers  will  use  very  different  words  to  describe 
activities  and  outcomes  related  to  a  staff  development  program  It  is  essential  to  find 
out  what  words  are  used  by  others  affected  by  me  program:  to  know  how  they  describe 
the  program,  what  they  think  it  is  for,  what  they  worry  about,  what  they  disagree  with, 
and  what  diey  think  its  ejects  are. 

As  we  begin  to  approach  the  more  technical  aspects  of  evaluation,  such  as  interviewing 
and  content  analvsis,  the  "amateur"  evaluator  will  experience  a  greater  challenge.  We 
recommend  additional  reading,  training,  and  feedback.  Yet,  we  oelieve  that  one  can 
''muddle  through"  with  relatively  good  success,  by  paying  dose  attention  to  the  real 
concerns  and  issues  of  the  audiena'S  fcH*  the  evaluation.  With  practice,  participants  will 
discover  their  own  ways  to  collect  axid  analyze  their  information  so  that  it  is  believable 
to  the  ullinuite  "receivers"  of  the  results. 

Before  working  with  this  material,  we  recommend  that  you  read  two  pieces: 
"Identifying  Key  Issues  and  Concerns,"  Chapter  10  in  Egon  G.  Guba  and  Yvonna  S. 
Linoohv  Effective  Evaluation:  Improving  the  Usefulness  of  Evaluation  Results  Through 
Responsive  and  Naturalistic  Approaches,  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1981  and  "Qualitative 
Interviewing,"  Chapter  7  in  Michael  Q.  Patton,  Qualitative  Evaluation  Methods,  Beverly 
HUls,  CA:  Sage,  1980. 

In  the  presentations,  readings,  and  exercises  that  follow,  participants  practice 
identifying  their  audiences,  anticipating  and  verifying  audience  concerns  and  is&ues, 
and  developing  an  interview  protocol  and  an  action  plan  for  interviewing  key  members 
of  their  audienoes. 


Process: 

1 ,  Working  with  a  Variety  of  Interest  Groups.  Present  and  discuss  the  content 
contained  in  the  presentation  outline  and  transparencies  (The  Personal  Factor, 
Ways  to  Identify  Key  Audiences,  Selecting  Respondents). 
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Z  Ident^ng  Audiences  and  AnttcipaHng  their  Issues,  Concerns,  and  Purposes.  Hand 
out  Woticsheet:  Identifying  Audiences,  Their  Purposes,  Issues,  And  Ccmcems. 
Using  a  program  whioi  was  previously  described,  ask  small  groups  to  generate 
a  list  of  audiences.  For  each  audience,  the  group  should  then  brainstorm  likely 
interests/evaluation  questicms.  What  does  each  audience  want  to  know?  What 
are  their  expectations,  hopes,  concerns  about  the  program  and  its  intentions? 
When  groups  have  completed  their  work,  have  them  share  a  few  examples. 
Point  out  the  differences  among  various  audiences.  Make  special  note  mat  the 
evaluation  questions  should  go  beyond  those  that  are  relevant  to  the  sponsors 
and/or  trainers  themselves. 

If  the  groups  need  a  little  help  generating  audiences,  here  is  a  sample  list: 

□  School  board 

□  Superintendent/central  office 
a  School  principal 

a  Teadiers 

□  Students 

□  Parent/community  members 

□  lYainers/  program  deliverers 

□  State  Department  of  Education  consultants 

A  worksheet  for  audiences  of  the  Thinking  Skills  Project  is  provided  as  an 
example  if  needed. 

3.  Purposes  for  Evaluation.  Present  and  discuss  the  content  contained  in  the  attached 
presentation  outline  and  transparencies  (Purposes  of  Evaluation,  Relationship 
Between  Process  and  Outcome,  Difference  Between  Impact  and  Improvement). 

4.  Interviewing  to  Determine  and  Verify  Audience  Concerns  and  Issues.  If  participants 
are  tmfamuiar  with  interviewing  techniques,  before  doing  this  exerdse  they 
should  read  •'Qualitative  Interviewing,"  Chapter  7  in  Michael  Q.  Patton, 
Qualitative  Evaluation  ^4ethods.  Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage,  1980. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  anticipating  -  making  guesses  —  about  what  our 
audiences  think.  It  is  best  to  go  out  and  talk  to  key  people  to  find  out  what  they 
care  about  -  to  hear  it  and  record  it  in  their  own  words.  Later,  when  the  results  are 
reported  and  they  hear  their  own  words,  they  will  probably  feel  tfiat  they  have, 
indeed,  been  listened  to.  They  are  likely  to  find  the  evaluation  results  more 
believable. 

In  preparation  for  developing  interview  protocols,  use  the  presentation  outline 
to  present  and  discuss  information  contained  in  Interviewing  to  Determine 
Audience  Concerns  and  Issues.  Use  three  transparencies,  Interviewing  for  What 
People  Care  About 
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Ask  eadi  group  to  develop  a  specific  action  plan  and  a  protocol  for  interviewing 
spedfk  represoitatives  for  eaai  audience,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and/or  verifying  each  audience's  impratant  ccmcems  and  issues  regarding  the 
program  and  its  e£fiects.  To  assist  tiiem  in  developing  a  protocol,  hand  out 
Sam^e  Interview  Protoct^ 

NOTE:  Interviewing  skills  will  be  used  again  when  particip<tnts  enter  the  data 
oollecticm  stage  of  t&ir  work. 

5.  PrMHzittg  Eptdttatim  Questions.  Instruct  groups  to  look  at  the  issues,  concerns, 
and  purposes  tiiey  have  generated  for  eadi  audience.  What  is  thdr  focus?  Is  it 
formative  or  summative?  Is  it  process  or  outcome? 

Now  turn  them  into  evaluation  questions.  Examine  the  questions  and  assign  a 
purpose  to  eadi  one  (Le.,  formative,  simimative,  process,  or  outonne).  Prioritize 
qu^ons  to  be  addressed  by  this  evaluation  cycle,  clarify  the  scope  of  the 
evaluation,  and  make  a  determination  regarding  tne  pluiary  purpose  of  the 
evaluation  were  tiiese  questions  to  be  pursued. 

6.  Genemting  an  Information  Collection  Plan.  Using  the  questions  which  have  been 
generated  and  prioritized  in  Step  4  and  5  above,  fill  in  appropriate  columns  in  A 
Worksheet  for  mformatk>n  Cdlection  (from  Activity  2).  Remember  to  think 
about  involvement  of  participants  and  other  audiences  as  you  determine 
information  sources  and  respcmsibilities. 
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Working  With  a  Variety  of  Intamt  Groups  (Audiences) 

Presentation  Outline^ 

I.  Who  cares? 

A.  Intrcxluce  and  discuss  the  concept  of  multiple  audiences. 

B.  Evaluation  should  be  driven  by  the  audience  for  the  report<s). 

C  The  utility  of  an  evaluation  is  related  to  the  degree  to  which  it  answers  the 
questions  of  those  who  care. 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  The  Personal  Factor.) 

D.  The  personal  factor  is  most  important  to  the  impact  of  evalualions, 

E.  Evaluation  will  make  impact  when  there  is: 

1.  a  decision  maker  who  has  dear  questions 

2.  an  evaluator  who  is  committed  to  answering  those  questions 

3.  a  decision  maker  who  is  committed  to  ushig  the  answers  (Patton,  1982). 

n.  How  do  you  know  who  cares? 

A.  Consider  the  issues  and  concerns  of  all  role  groups  (stakeholders)  potentially 
affected  by  the  staff  development  program. 

B.  Get  them  involved  as  much  as  possible  in  formulating  the  questions  and 
interpreting  the  answers. 

C  As  you  identify  your  audiences,  you  are  zeroing  In  on: 

1.  Whose  goals  for  die  program  will  be  evaluated? 

2.  Who  will  dedde  what  the  data  mean? 

3.  What  decisions  will  be  made  using  the  data? 
D.  For  example: 

1.  Program  staff  ndghi  want  to  use  the  information  to  improve  the  program. 

2.  State  and  federal  officials  might  want  to  use  the  information  to  make  global 
decisions  about  continuation  and  funding. 

3.  Teachers  might  want  to  use  the  information  to  help  them  underetand  the 
relationship  between  their  new  skills  and  their  students'  performance. 


5     See  Continuing  to  Learn,  pp.  160, 170-172  and  Cuba  and  Lincoln,  Chapter  10. 
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(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Ways  to  Identify  Key  Audiences.) 
UL  Two  ways  to  identify  key  audiences  (stakeholders) 

A.  With  the  program  being  evaluated  dearly  in  mind^  think  about  the  following: 

1.  program  producers 

a.  Who  developed  the  program? 

b.  Who  provided  funds  and  other  resources  (e.gv  facilities,  supplies, 
materials)? 

c.  Who  identified  the  need  to  which  the  program  is  a  response? 
d  Who  decided  to  apply  it? 

c  Who  contracted  for  the  evaluation? 

2.  proff^sm  benefactors 

a.  Who  are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  program? 

b.  Who  are  the  indirect  beneHdaries? 

c.  Who  might  be  persuaded  to  adopt  or  adapt  the  program? 

3.  losers,  Le.,  those  who  may  be  threatened  or  disturbed  by  program  activities 

a.  Who  is  systematically  exduded  from  the  benef  ^s? 

b.  Who  sees  negative  side  effects? 

c.  Who  sufiiers  political  disadvantage  as  a  result  of  use  of  the  program 
(Cuba  and  lincokv  1981)? 

OR,... 

B.  With  the  piogram  being  evaluated  dearly  in  mind,  think  about: 
1.  Who  has  o/jertiss  in  the  area  addressed  by  the  program? 

Z  Who  has /unsrficfMW  on  decisions  in  the  area? 

3.  For  whom  are  the  program  activities  most  relevant  (Owens,  1970)? 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Selecting  Respondents.) 
IV.  Selecting  respondents: 

A.  Draw  a  purposive  or  theoretical  sample  (rather  than  rando-  ' 

B.  Seek  to  optimize  the  information  return. 

C.  Mk  each  respondent  to  nominate  another  who  thinks  vei  y  differently. 
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D.  Stop  when: 

1.  sources  are  exhausted 

2.  infbnnation  is  redundant 

3.  resources  are  exhausted 
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Purposes  for  Evaluation 
Prasentatif^  Outline^ 

I.  What  do  you  want  to  know?  What  decisions  are  being  served? 

A.  Focusing  on  general  purposes  and  directions  provides  a  helpful  advance 
organizer  for  designing  tne  evaluation. 

B.  Note  that  one  can  seldom  achieve  all  of  the  purposes  in  one  evaluation. 

C  There  are  always  some  questions  tiiat  cannot  be  pursued  due  to  lack  of  time 
and  resources. 

D.  Remembar  that  evaluation  is  cydical  and  evaluation  questions  which 
dropped  off  the  priority  list  (as  well  as  questions  that  emerge  during  the 
evaluation  process)  can  be  picked  up  later. 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Purposes  Of  Evaluation.) 

n.  Evaluation  purposes 

Though  your  audiences  will  seldom  think  in  terms  of  these  purposes,  their 
questions  will  often  cluster  in  one  of  these  categories. 

A-  Formative: 

1.  Information  to  serve  improvements  along  the  way 

2.  Describe  activities/events  to  increase  understanding  in  order  to  improve 
program 

3.  To  help  us  decide  what  to  do  next 
B.  Summative: 

1.  Information  to  serve  global  decisions  or  to  simply  answer  the  question, 
•How'd  we  do  this  year?" 

2.  To  help  us  dedde  if  the  program  should  continue,  funding,  major  changes 
(i.e.,  structural) 

C  Process: 

1.  Information  on  how  activities  v;ere  Implemented  and  under  what 
conditions 

a.  What  activities  were  carried  out? 

b.  Are  activities  being  implemented  correctly/according  to  plan? 

c.  Any  unusual  circumstances  or  events  which  effected  implementation? 
6     See  Cmtimdng  to  Learn  pp.  161-3. 
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d.  How  are  partidpants  resctmg  to  activities? 

D.  Outaune: 

1.  InfcMination  on  specific  differences,  changes  (antidpated/imantidpated) 

Z  What  difference  are  the  activities  making?  What  changes  are  there?  At 
what  level/to  what  degree? 

E.  Judgment: 

1.  Information  on  whether  audiences  believe  its  an  improvement  or  not 

2.  Is  this  what  we  expected?  wanted? 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Relationship  Between  Process  And  Outcome) 
UL  What  is  the  relaHonship  between  process  and  outcome? 

A.  Do  you  want  to  be  sure  the  jprogram  is  being  implemented  correctly  or  do 
you  want  to  know  what  difterenoe  it  is  maldxig? 

1.  Process  =  implemented  as  planned?  Extent  to  which  program  has  been 
realized? 

Z  Outcomes changes 

B.  Evaluations  should  try  to  determine  the  relationship  between  what  we  are 
doing  —  the  pogram  (process;  and  the  changes  observed  in  partidpants 
(outcomes). 

« 

1.  Can't  be  certain  about  causality 

2.  Can  make  reasonable  estimates  that  are  better  than  hope  and  good 
intentions 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Difference  Betw^  Impact  And  Improvement.) 
IV.  What  is  the  difference  between  impact  and  improvement? 

A.  Impact  asks:  Is  something  different  empirical  information 

More  limited  question 

B.  Improvement  asks:  Is  it  better  value  judgement  of  each  audience. 

Questions  of  right  and  wrong,  better  or  worse  are  not  simple  empirical 
questions. 

C  Patton  (1982)  suggests  that  we  begin  with  the  question,  "Are  partidpants 
different?"  not,  "Are  they  betterr 

1.  Has  the  program  been  effective  in  changing  teachers? 

2.  Do  they  think  differently? 
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3.  Can  they  do  things  now  that  they  couldn't  do  before? 

4.  Dotiicyfeeldifferentiy? 

5.  Are  different  things  occurrir  $  in  teachers,  in  dassrooms? 

D.  Data  from  these  questions  can  then  be  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
dianges  and  differences  constitute  progress  or  improvement. 
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btteivtewing  to  Determbie  Audience  Concerm  and  Issues 

Presentation  Outline^ 

I.  Initial  interviews  seek  to  obtain  information  about  concerns,  issues,  descriptors, 
contextual  foctors  and  values.  Each  is  defined  below. 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Intaviewing  for  What  People  Care  About:  Concerns  and 
Issues) 

n.  Concern 

A.  D^m^:  any  matter  of  interest 

1.  tiueat 

2.  imdesirable  consequence 

3.  daim  (something  to  be  substantiated  or  verified) 

4.  interests 

5.  outcomes  and  intents  (consequences) 

B.  Evaluation  task  »  Confirm/disconfirm;  illuminate/illustrate 

HI.  Issue 

A,  D^nitiom  opinions  of  two  or  more  persons  which  may: 
L  conflict,  involve  different  points  of  view 

2.  disagree,  any  point  of  ccmtention 

B.  Evaluation  task  =  Aid  in  understanding  two  or  more  sides  of  an  issue;  help  to 
resolve  or  reduce  the  conflict 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Descriptor  and  Contextual  Factors.) 
IV.  Descriptor 

A.  Definitiom  a  perception  about  some  e)  ement  related  to  the  program. 
1.  respondent s  description  of  what  he  or  she  thinks  is  occurring 
1.  may  be  faulty 

3.  describes  "Tiow  it  works" 


7     See  Cuba  and  Linooln,  Chapter  10. 


B.  Etwlua«b«tesjk«aieck  for  factual  ac^ 

rep(^  bade  to  audiences)  and  pid;  up  the  natural  language  of  re^ 

V.  Contextual  factors 

A.  D^n^«on:envininmental  scanning 

1.  a  force  or  constraint  that  compels  or  Inhibits  some  action 

Z  Is  beyond  the  power  of  pereons  dealing  with  the  program  to  control 

3.  intervening  variables 

B.  EvduatUm  task  -  Identify  and  describe  their  impact  or  influence  on  program 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Valuss.) 

VI.  Values 

A.  D^fimfibmprindples  and  standards  that  lead  to  judgments  of: 

1.  relative  or  absolute  utility 

2.  goodness 

3.  hnpOTtance 

4.  guides  choices  among  alternatives 

5.  fundamental  basis  for  evaluative  judgments. 

B  EtwlMfl«<m<asit«I^ver  the  contextual  values,  determine  whether 
SJskSL  or  pluralistic,  and  take  account  of  existi^^ 
judgment  or  i^mmendations.  Clarify  the  value  structure  and  make  it 
apparent  to  each  audience 

Vn.  Meth  odology  for  initial  interviews/Identifying  concerns  and  issues 

A.  Orienting  the  respondent  to  the  evaluation 
(Hand  out  and  refer  to  sample  interview  protocol.) 

B.  Interview  protocol: 

1.  Build  rapport/comfort 

a)  Ask  respondent  to  talk  about  self.  For  example:  How  do  you  happen 
to  be  filling  the  role  of...?  What  is  a  typical  day  like  for  you? 

2  Help  respondent  orient  mind  with  respect  to  the  program  being  evaluated 
'  (warming  up)  (will  likely  yield  dflscrip/ars) 
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a)  Ask  respondent  to  describe  the  program,  how  it  is  used,  actual 
oonditl^is  and  (^Teraticms  involved  in  its  application  (as  seen  from 
respondent's  perapective) 

b)  Identify  descriptors 

3.  Questions  about  respondent's  Concerns  and  Issues: 

a)  Any  problems  with  the  program 

b)  What  good  is  likely  to  oome  of  it 

c)  What  bad  effect  it  might  it  have 

d)  Agreement  with  the  claims  made  for  it?  (Consider  spelling  out  specific 
claims  if  you  know  what  they  are.) 

c)  As  your  knowledge  grows  and  themes  emerge,  add  specific  questions. 
Reserve  such  questions  until  the  respondent  has  already  volunteered 
whatever  he  or  she  can,  and  when  such  specific  questions  can  be  asked 
without  biasing  the  voluntary  report  (Consider  saving  imtil  your  first 
smnmary) 

4.  Summarize  what  respondent  has  said  and  ask  for  verification. 

a)  Is  that  what  you  intended  to  tell  me? 

b)  Have  I  misimderstood  in  some  way? 

c)  Are  there  other  things  you  would  like  to  add? 

5.  Ask  for  recommendations  for  other  audiences  and  respondents. 

a)  Who  can  tell  me  more  about  these  problems? 

b)  Who  would  take  a  very  different  view  than  you  have  about  what  we 
have  talked  about? 

c)  Are  there  persons  who  have  some  extended  knowledge  of  these 
matters? 
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Chapter  7,  Activity  5 
Content  Analysis 
How  to  Malce  Sense  of  information  as  it  is  Collected 


Time  Required:  2  hcnm 
Purpose: 

□  to  develop  skills  in  identifying  and  elaborating  themes  as  they  emerge  from 
data  collection  activities 

□  to  generate  additional  data  collection  requirements  based  upon  emerging 
diemes  and  questions 

Materials: 

a  Handouts: 

Teacher  Interview  from  the  Thinking  Skills  Project  An  Example  of  Unitizing 
ThinWng  Skills  Project  Interviews:  An  Example  of  Content  Analysis 
A  Woricsheet  for  Information  Collection  (from  Activity  2) 

□  Transparency: 

Content  Analysis:  Unitizing  and  Analyzing 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Again,  we  tread  into  a  fairly  technical  realm,  but  are  confident  that  the  fearless  will 
quickly  find  their  own  techniques  to  add  to  the  content  analysis  techniques  offered 
here.  You  may  use  3x5  cards,  computer  data  bases,  or  outlining  programs  to 
manipulate  the  data  you  have  collected.  Strate^es  to  tease  themes  and  patterns  out  of  a 
body  of  information  are  as  individualistic  as  are  the  people  using  them.  We  recommend 
courage  and  a  willingness  to  be  confused  for  a  while.  It  takes  time  to  engage  in  the 
review  and  thinking '  rocess  necessary  to  sort  out  the  themes  and  patterns  found  in  a 
mass  of  unorganized  information. 

Before  working  with  this  material,  we  recommend  you  read  "Methodology  of  Content 
A^ysis"  and  "Eliciting  Concerns  and  Issues,"  in  Egon  G.  Cuba  and  Yvonna  S.  Lincoln, 
Effective  Evaluation:  Improving  the  Usefulness  of  Evaluation  Results  Through  Responsive  and 
Naturalistic  Approaches,  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1981 . 
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In  the  presentatians,  readings,  and  exendses  which  foUow,  participants  ^^^J^l^ 
S^oS^te^Wlysisfpactice  identifying  themes  ftfia^non  data  set,  and 
d^ian  additional  date  coUecticm  plan  to  pursue  emerging  ti\emes. 


1.  amtentAnalysfeTecftn«n<<».  Present  and  discuss 
presentation  outiine  and  transparency. 

2  Practice mth a  Common       Set.  UmdoutTea^^ 
SSp^/^r^pleofUnitizing.Askpartidpantsto 

Sffi^concenis,  iWes,  and 

identify  contextual  factors  and  values  as  well  You  may  find  it  ^^£tosu^«t 
th^pJSi^^ttefo^  on  finding  examples  of  outcomes  or  impact  descripUons 
of  di  illrages  encountered. 

For  a  portion  of  the  completed  analysis  of  the  IntCTviews,  ha^d  out  and  discuss 
TWiSdng  Skills  Project  Interviews:  An  Example  of  Content  Analysis. 

3  Dewhmnxanlnfonmtion  Cdlectkm  PUm  to  Pursue  Specific  ^^^'^^"^^^^^^^^ 
tiS^Kffiltep  2,  generate  a  more  focused  set 
ScmSes  inSSdJto^  and  elaborate  on  themes.  Agam  use  A 
Workbiieet  for  Information  Collection  (from  Activity  2). 

A  n^m^lomm  ThemHc  Interview  Protocols.  Develop  an  interview  protocol  to 
^'  S^Sn^cr^forspedficau 

ActiX3  (Sa^^  hiterview  Protocol)  and  tiie  Interview  from  the  Thinking 

Skills  ftoject  Induded  in  tiiis  activity  as  models. 
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Content  Analysis  Techniqim 
PresGntatkm  Outl^^ 

NOTE:  This  material  is  fairly  technical.  If  you  are  not  familiar  and/or  practiced  in  the 
techniques  of  content  analysis,  it  is  recommended  that  you  read  the  Guba  and  Lincoln 
material  thoroughly  before  making  the  presentation. 

I.  Developing  categories  and  themes  (using  them  to  tmitize) 

A.  Must  reflfcCt  the  purposes  of  the  research,  must  relate  to  the  evaluation 
questions. 

B.  Must  be  exhaustive.  Can  eventually  place  each  datum  in  one  category  or 
another.  Or  dedde  that  the  datum  doesn't  relate  to  purposes/questions. 

C  Must  be  mutually  exclusive.  No  datum  can  fit  into  more  than  one  category 

D.  Must  be  independent.  Separate  two-prong  items. 

E.  Must  be  derived  from  a  singk  classification  principle.  Levels  of  analysis  that  are 
conceptually  different  must  be  kept  separate  (manifest-latent  problem). 

n.  A  step  by  step  guide  lo  unitizing  and  analyzing  for  content: 

iCO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Content  Analysis:  Unitizing  and  Analyzing) 

A.  Step  1.  Unitizing  the  interviews  and  other  source  materials 

1.  Any  item  of  information  that  can  be  construed  as  a  descriptor,  concern, 
issue,  contextual  factor,  or  value  should  be  abstracted  onto  a  separate  3x5 
card. 

2.  Cress  reference  each  item  to  source  (interview  or  document). 

S  Assign  preliminary  category:  descriptor,  concern,  issue,  contextual  factor, 
value. 

B.  Step  2.  Categorizing:  Sorting  cards  (items)  into  look-alike  piles 

1.  Use  miscellaneous  pile  for  items  which  do  not  immediately  fit  existing 
categories.  They  will  be  checked  again  later  to  see  if  any  new  categories 
have  emerged  within  the  miscellaneous  pile. 

C.  Step  3.  Titling  (characterizing)  the  piles 

1.  Give  each  pile  a  title  or  name  that  catches  the  "essence." 

2.  Assess  set  of  categories  for  relationships.  Can  you  combine  or  break  them 
into  separate  elements?  Can  so**  '.^  j .  subsimied  under  more  generic  ones? 


8     See  Cuba  and  Lincoln,  pp.  240-246  and  31 1-320, 
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3.  Assess  items  in  miscellaneous  pile  to  decide  whether  they  are  captured  by 
any  ctf  the  reHned  headings  or  whether  they  suggest  a  new  category. 
Some  may  remain  in  miscellaneous  pile. 

D.  Step  4.  Assessing  the  category  set 

1.  Should  be  internally  homogeneous  (unidimensional  and  as  look  alike"  as 
possible)  and  externally  heterogeneous  (different  as  possible  from 
category  to  categcny). 

2.  Should  be  indusive  (account  for  all  the  information  collected),  i.e.,  there  is 
a  small  or  nonexistent  miscellanecnis  category. 

E.  Back  To  Steps  1-3.  Making  preliminary  adjustments 

L  Note  particular  categories  tiiat  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  logic  of  the  set, 
but  have  not  yet  em^-ged  (predicted  categories). 

2.  Note  categories  that  appear  to  be  incomplete  (incomplete  categories). 

3.  Key  further  data  collection  into  these  categories. 

m.  Getting  more  data:  Member  checks 

A.  Reinterview  same  respondents  or  new  ones.  Clarify  and  elaborate  emerging 
diemes. 

B.  Categories  are  only  as  good  as  their  credibility  to  the  audiences  involved. 
C  Test  categories  against  perceptions  of  audience  members  in  two  steps. 

1.  Draw  sample  from  initial  respondents  -  reinterview.  Ask  them  to 
comment  on  factual  accuracy  and  credibility  of  interpretation.  Ask  them 
to  nominate  others  who  have  similar  ideas. 

2.  Ask  nominated  group  to  evaluate  initial  analysis.  Ask  them  to  comment 
on  factual  accuracy  and  credibility  of  interpretation  from  their  point  of 
view. 

IV.  Recycling 

A.  Establish  beyond  doubt  that  you  have  tapped  all  the  stakeholding  audiences 
(for  this  program). 

B.  Triangulate  all  information  that  is  in  some  way  suspect, 

C.  Further  refine  categories  of  descriptors,  concerns,  and  issues,  and  elaborate 
details. 

D.  Check  that  the  data  are  convincing. 
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Chapter  7,  Activity  6 
Developing  Surveys  to  Verify  and  Quantify  Emerging  Themes 

Time  Required:  2-3  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  understand  the  use  of  siirveys  to  verify  and/or  quantify  emerging  themes 

□  to  build  skills  in  survey  development 

Materials: 

□  Handout 
Sample  Survey 

□  Transparencies: 

Key  Points  for  Surveys 
Survey  Design 

□  Overhead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

up  to  this  point  we  have  explored  collecting  and  analyzing  information  gathered  from 
interviews.  Interviews  provide  thick  descriptions  of  what  is  going  on  around  and  inside 
a  staff  development  program.  If  interview  respondents  are  carefully  chosen  tiiey  can 
rovide  a  substantial  amotmt  of  information  about  how  things  are  working  and  why. 
ven  more  important  perhaps,  they  provide  descriptions  of  program  processes  and 
outcomes  in  their  own  natiual  language.  When  themes  and  learnings  are  drawn  from 
an  interview  analysis,  the  evaluator  has  a  good  start  toward  designing  a  "groimded" 
questionnaire  or  survey  which  can  be  used  with  a  much  larger  group  of  people.  The 
survey  provides  the  breadth  of  information  that  is  crften  neededto  convince  skeptics, 
bureaucratic  agencies,  and  other  audiences  who  feel  that  numbers  make  information 
mcnre  believable. 

Before  presenting  this  section,  we  recommend  that  you  read:  "Validating  and 
Prioritizing,''  in  Egon  G.  Cuba  and  Yvonna  S.  Lincoln,  Effective  Evaluation:  Improving  the 
Usefulness  of  Evaluation  Results  Through  Responsive  and  Naturalistic  Approaches,  San 
Frandsoo:  Jossey-Bass,  1981,  and  'XJuestionnah-e  Design,"  in  H.  F.  Weisberg  and 
B.  D.  Bowen,  An  Introduction  to  Survey  Research  and  Data  Analysis,  San  Francisco:  W.  H. 
Freeman  &  Co.,  1977. 

In  the  presentations,  reading,  and  exercises  that  follow,  participants  are  provided  with 
guidelines  for  survey  development  and  practice  developing  their  own  survey  from  a 


OHxunan  set  of  data  previously  analyzed  (in  Activity  5). 
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1.  Deodoping  a  Stavey.  Present  and  discuss  ^  content  contained  in  the 
presenta&n  outline  and  transparencies. 

Use  the  Sample  Survey  to  illustrate  your  points  as  you  present  the  material. 

2,  Survey  Development  Return  to  the  common  data  set  and  theme  building  acdvity 
pursued  in  the  last  Activity.  Ixx^  at  the  themes  and  emerging  hypodieses. 
Develop  survey  items  ^ch  niight  verify  or  quantify  tiiose  tentative  condusions 
with  a  wider  audience. 

Encourage  participants  to  devek>p  as  many  different  items,  scales,  checklists  as 
ihey  can  Imagine.  The  purpose  here  is  to  explore  the  range  of  possibilities  for 
survey  items,  based  upcm  prevtous  qualitative  analysis. 

After  ccnnpleting  this  activity,  briefly  discuss  how  to  select  and  word  items 
carefully  in  order  to  assiue  valid  respcHises  which  answer  the  questions  you 
really  want  answered. 
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Devdoping  a  Survey 
Presentotton  Outl^^ 


I.  Why  Do  a  Survey? 

A.  Interviews  give  yea  depth.  Surveys  or  questionnaires  give  you  breadth. 
Interviews  give  you  deep,  thick  descriptions  about  what  a  tew 
"representative''  people  believe.  Surveys  can  tell  you  how  many  people 
believe  tiie  same  things,  to  what  extent,  and  how  much  they  care. 

1.  The  purpose  is  to  create  a  questionnaire  which  is  grounded  in  the 
thematic  information  collected  from  respondents. 

2.  Suggested  formats: 

A  questionnaire  or  survey  can  be  developed  from  tiie  tentative  learnings 
or  conclusions  drawn  froln  a  content  analysis  of  interview  data.  The 
sxirvey  items  can  capture  the  essence  of  the  descriptors,  issues  and 
concerns  of  interview  respondents,  and  collect  information  from  a  larger 
group  regarding  theh-  sense  of  the  validity  and  priority  of  the  items 
presented. 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Key  Points  for  Surveys) 

B.  Key  Points  for  Surveys 

1.  To  rate  validity 

a.  Use  a  3  to  7  point  scale. 

b.  Label  the  scale  with  attributes  which  suggest  validity,  agreement, 
truth,  degree,  etc 

c.  You  are  attempthig  to  find  out  whether  a  statement  validly  describes 
the  respondent's  perceptions  of  reality;  perhaps  you  are  attempting  to 
find  out  to  what  extent  or  degree  sumething  is  true. 

d.  Items  with  low  validity  should  be  eliminated  from  further 
consideration. 

c.  Items  that  indicate  conflict  between  different  audiences  deserve 
further  study. 

2.  Prioritizing  issues  and  concerns 

a.  Respondent  indicates  on  a  3  to  7  point  scale  the  absolute  priority  of  the 
item. 

3.  Take  questionnaire  items  seriously  when: 

a.  All  audiences  agree  about  its  reality  and/or  high  priority. 
9     See  Cuba  and  Lincoln,  pp.  319-320,  and  Wei*erg  and  Bowen  (1977). 
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b.  Audknoes  disagree  about  reality  or  priority. 

c.  If  all  audiences  agree  that  an  item  lacks  validity  or  is  of  low  priority,  it 
can  be  safely  disregarded. 

4.  Survey  items  may  be  designed  to  verify,  prioritize.  Quantify  or  query  a 
lai^  group  of  respondents  tiian  could  realistically  be  intmdewed. 
Survey  items  whioi  are  "grounded"  in  the  natural  language  of  interview 
respondents  are  likely  to  elicit  very  useful  and  believable  data  for  those 
who  care  about  Uie  program. 

a.  Survey  items  that  verify  might  be  statements  which  prompt 
r^pondents  to  a^  Tee  or  disagree. 

b.  Survey  items  that  prioritize  might  list  certain  elements  or  aspects  of  the 
program  whidi  prompt  respondents  to  rate  in  terms  of  importance. 

c.  Survey  items  that  ijWOTf^fV  might  provide  checklists  of  other  program 
aspects,  e.g.,  characteristics,  outcomes,  processes,  which  prompt 
respondents  to  simply  check  off. 

d.  Survey  items  that  i^Mery  might  be  open-ended,  seeking  specific 
information  in  areas  where  greater  imderstanding  of  the  program  is 
still  needed. 

n.  Questionnaire  Design 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Suroes/  Design) 
A  The  Wording  of  Questions 

1.  Spdl  out  precisely  what  you  xmnt  to  learn  from  the  questions.  Formulate 
Evaluation  Questions  for  the  study  and  keep  them  in  mind.  (Evaluation 
questions  are  like  "objectives/  goals"  for  the  study.) 

a.  What  is  it  that  I  really  want  to  know? 

b.  How  will  I  use  this  information  when  I  get  it? 

c.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  question? 

d.  Does  it  accomplish  that  purpose? 

2.  ReliabUity  and  Validity 

a.  Reliable  =  Question  evokes  consistent  responses. 

b.  Avoiding  Ambiguous  and  Unreliable  answers. 

1)  Avoid  double-barreled  questions  that  ask  two  questions  at  once,  e.g., 
"Do  you  favor  reducing  American  use  of  gasoline  by  increasing  our 
taxes  on  foreign  oil?"  vs.  (1)  "Should  or  should  not  American  use  of 
gasoline  be  reduced?"  If  answer  is  "should" ...  (2)  "Do  you  favor  or 
oppose  a  tax  on  foreign  oil  as  a  way  to  cut  gasoline  use?" 
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2)  Q\ies\ioTisshou\dbe  short  and  direct. 

c.  Valid  a  Question  measures  the  concept  of  interest 

d.  Response  set:  Intnxluoe  variety  in  responses.  Don't  set  it  up  so  that  a 
certain  tendency  (e.g.,  conservatism)  will  always  be  responded  to  th:? 
same  way.  Tes"  should  be  the  conservative  response  sometimes,  "no" 
at  other  times. 

3.  Avoiding  Bias 

a.  Bias  =  Questions  that  make  one  response  more  likely  than  another, 
regardless  of  the  respondent's  opinion. 

1)  For  example:  Surveys  which  ask  for  agreement/disagreement: 

"Do  you  favor  murdering  babies  in  the  womb?" 

"Do  you  support  the  president's  position  on  aid  to  Indiar  as 
opposed  to  stating  the  position  on  India  without  identifying  it  with 
the  president 

2)  Consider  carefully  how  a  person  with  limited  knowledge  will 
respond  to  a  question, 

3)  It  should  be  as  easy  to  say  "no"  as  it  is  to  say  "yes." 

b.  Avoid  questions  that  are  too  sophisticated  for  tlie  respondents. 

c.  Questions  should  be  structured  and  written  for  the  group  being 
surveyed. 

B.  The  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers 
1.  Closed-ended  questions 

a.  Advantages:  Provide  a  uniform  frame  of  reference  for  respondents. 
Easy  and  inexpensive  to  work  with  the  data. 

b.  Criteria  for  answers: 

1)  Not  biased. 

2)  All  possible  opinions  are  accounted  for. 

3)  None  of  the  answer  categories  overlap. 

c.  Formats: 

1)  Agree/disagree  scale 

Can  range  from  a  2  -  7  scale.  Scales  larger  than  3  show  degrees  of 
intensity. 
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2)  Other  intensity  scales: 

Warm  ~  oold... 
Good  -  bad... 
Weak  -  strong... 
Fast  -  slow... 

2-  Open-ended  questions 

a.  Advantages:  Allow  respondent  great  freedom  in  framing  answers. 
Promote  the  study  of  HOW  the  respondents  think,  not  juist  WHAT. 

b.  Disadvantages:  Take  more  time  to  analyze. 

3.  Whenever  possible  dioose  open-ended  formats  to  let  respondents  deBne  their 
own  frame  of  refierencs  fen*  the  answer.  Use  closed-^nded  questions  when 
a  quick  tabulatkin  of  results  is  required. 

C  Constructing  the  Questionnaire 

1.  Order 

a.  Ask  open-^ded  questions  before  closed-ended  questions  on  similar 
topics. 

b.  Begin  with  fairly  general  questions  to  put  respondent  at  ease  and 
show  that  respcmdent  is  not  being  '^tested.'* 

c.  Questions  should  flow  from  one  another,  not  jump  from  topic  to  topic. 

d.  Group  questions  together,  possibly  with  introductory  sentence  when 
topics  are  changed. 

c.  Broad  questions  can  be  accompanied  by  follow-up  questions.  If  yes, 
then...    no,  then... 

2.  Pilot  testing  -  do  it! 
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Chapter  7,  Activity  7 
Reporting  Evaiuation  Results 


Time  Required:  1-2  houre 
Purpose: 

□  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  variety  of  ways  that  evaluation 
information  may  be  reported  to  a  variety  of  audiences. 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Example  of  a  Summary  Report 
Example  of  a  More  Detailed  Report 

□  Thmspaxendes: 
What  Does  It  Mean? 
Reporting 

□  Oveiiiead  projector  and  screen 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Reports  that  are  individualized  to  the  interests  and  concerns  of  specific  audiences  are 
likely  to  be  viewed  as  more  useful  than  a  single  report  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of 
eveiy  audience.  The  substance  and  format  of  tfie  reports  should  be  different  few 
different  groups.  Substance  of  reports  should  include  thick  descriptions  of  the  program 
and  should  highlight  differences  in  audience  priorities,  values,  and  standards. 
Reporting  should  not  be  kx>ked  upon  as  a  single  culminating  event  in  an  evaluation, 
but  more  as  an  ongoing  process  in  which  judgments,  recommendations,  and  lingering 
questions  are  decided  interactively  between  evaliiator(s)  and  audience{s). 

Before  working  with  this  material,  we  recommend  that  you  read:  "Tteporting  Results 
Effectively  and  Making  Recommendations,'*  in  Egon  G.  Guba  and  Yvoitna  S.  Lincoln, 
Effective  Evaluation:  Improving  the  Usefulness  of  EvMuation  Results  Through  Responsive  and 
Naturalistic  Approaches,  San  Frandsoo:  Jossey-Bass,  1981. 

In  the  presentation  and  exercise  that  follow,  participants  are  introduced  to  the  kinds  of 
information  to  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  different  reports  and  discuss  reporting 
substance  and  format  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  at  least  two  different  audiences. 
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Process: 

1.  Reporting  to  Ymr  Audiences.  Treaeni  and  dSsciissitiec^ 
presentatkxi  outline  and  transparencies. 

.  2.  Developing  Reports.  Ask  each  small  group  to  think  about  the  program  they've 
been  woxxing  with  in  previous  exerdses.  Have  them  identihr  atleast  two  very 
dififierent  au<fienoes  and  develop  a  simulated  report  or  plan  kr  reporting  to  each 
group.  Focus  on  meeting  spednc  audience  information  needs  and  answering 
meir  spectfic  questicms.  Unng  the  Hiinking  Skills  Reports  as  handouts,  discuss 
how  dmierentnr  ^  infbnnation  might  be  presented  u  the  audience  for  the  report 
was  the  sdiool  board 

(NOTE:  If  working  with  a  group  that  has  collected  their  own  data  from  real 
programs,  use  thdr  data  and  assist  them  to  develop  reports  to  be  given  to  actual 
aucuienoes.) 
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Repotting  to  Your  Audtencos 
Presentation  Outllne^^ 


I.  How  do  we  know  what  it  means? 

{CO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  What  Does  it  Mean?) 

A.  The  evaluation  report  will  be  most  useful  if  it  answers  questions  which  relate 
the  expectations  and  standards  of  the  various  audiences. 

B.  Discuss  tiie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  prespedfying  the  standards  for 
success  and  failure 

C  Discuss  the  impOTtance  of  involving  important  audiences  in  the  process  of 
determining  meaning. 

D.  Recommendation:  Preplan  as  much  as  pc^ible,  leaving  some  design  and 
resource  flexibility  for  emerging  questions  and/or  more  fitting  criteria. 

E.  Emphasize  throughout  discussion  the  importance  of  answering  the  questions 
of  tnose  who  care  and  will  most  likely  make  a  diffnence  in  the  program. 

n.  Reporting 

(GO  TO  TRANSPARENCY:  Reporting) 

A.  You  will  be  reporting  somewhat  different  information  and  in  a  different 
format  to  each  stakenolding  audience.  Your  intent  is  to  answer  die  questions 
that  each  really  cares  about  You  will  emphasize  their  interests  and  go  once 
over  lightly  on  those  areas  which  do  not  particularly  interest  them. 

B.  The  form  and  substance  will  vary  with  each  audience  based  upon  audience 
visibility,  previous  knowledge  and  experience  with  the  program,  and  their 
sophistication. 

C  The  form  will  range  from  a  technical,  written  report  to  an  informal,  oral 
report  using  visual  aids. 

D.  Use  thick  description  in  order  to  provide  a  vicarious  experience  whenever  you 
can,  including  films,  tapes,  testimonials,  artifacts,  etc. 

E.  Include  information  which  is  responsive  to  the  concerns  and  issues  of  each 
important  audience,  such  as: 

1.  InformaHon  which  assesses  causes,  consequences,  etc.  of  audience 
concerns. 

2.  Information  which  clarifies  issues,  tests  the  validity  of  the  reasons 
audiences  give  for  holding  certain  views. 
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3.  Infbnnation  about  differences  in  priorities  regarding  the  concerns  and  issues 
of  various  audiences. 

4.  InfcKinaticm  about  differences  in  ndues '  M  by  various  audiences. 

5.  Irionnationwhidi  highlights  co/i/ecfTn/i/ds. 

d.  Information  which  highlights  tiie  standards  for  making  judgments  and 
recommendations.  MaJce  dear  the  source  for  the  stanoards. 

F.  Judgments  and  zecommendations  should  be  reached  interactively  between 
evaluators  and  audiences. 

G.  Briefly  address  the  pressures  created  by  human  and  political  factors. 

m.  Summarize  wi^  reminders  that^ 

A.  Reporting  is  a  continuous  activity. 

B.  Evaluation  is  most  useful  when  it  increase  audience  understanding  of  the 
program. 
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CHAPTER  8 


Maintenance  and  Continuity 


Overview: 

Organizational  structure  and  authorization  of  a  professional  development  system  will 
assure  its  existence.  It  will  not,  however,  assure  its  vitality  or  quality.  Both  conditions 
are  necessary  for  a  professional  develc^ment  system  to  be  maintained  over  time.  An 
effective  system  that  is  more  tiian  an  artifact  requires  continued  and  conscious  attention 
to  its  m  nnbers,  its  content,  and  its  structure.  This  assumes  a  culture  supportive  of 
professional  growth  and  the  leadership  to  develop  it. 

The  people:  Attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  staff  developers.  Teachers  newly  involved 
in  leadership  positions  in  a  profrasional  development  system  are  often  uninformed, 
bewildered,  and  overwhehned  with  the  scope  and  content  of  their  new  roles. 
Assistance,  support,  and  training  in  staff  development  content  and  processes  are 
needed.  One  district  established  a  policy  where  new  members  of  its  district  and 
building  teams  spent  three  months  shadowing  veteran  members  of  the  team  at  their 
meetings  and  work  sessions  before  actually  replacing  them  and  assimiing  their 
responsibilities.  This  way  they  ^ased  into  the  jobs  and  were  provided  support  and 
assistance  in  doing  so.  Another  group  requested  training  in  group  process  and  shared 
decision  making  for  new  as  well  £5  veteran  members  of  their  teams.  This  was  provided 
at  their  annual  "maintenance  retreat" 

Veteran  participants  alsc  need  attention.  They  may  become  complacent,  their 
enthusiasm  dulled.  Infusion  of  new  information  on  a  regular  basis  helps.  Information 
stimulates  new  thought  and  practice  and  can  revitalize  a  program  and  its  members.  It 
a]  so  enables  and  empowers  people  to  make  good  decisions.  As  noted  earlier,  a 
successful  professional  development  system  assmnes  decision  makers  who  know 
research  and  promising  practices  related  to  teaching  and  learning,  for  adults  as  well  as 
students. 

Knowledge  about  staff  development  basics,  such  as  si  ccessful  practices,  alternative 
options,  and  managing  change,  should  be  revisited  regularly.  As  people  become  more 
involved  and  sophisticated,  old  information  takes  on  new  meanings  and 
understandings  are  deepened  and  extended.  Common  vehides  for  the  infusion  and 
rethinking  of  new  or  old  information  are  focused  discussion  groups,  conferences,  and 
maintenance  retreats. 

Dedsicm  makers  should  also  be  aware  of  available  resources  they  might  tap,  such  as 
conferences,  validated  staff  development  programs,  or  networks.  This  means  that 
people  who  regularly  receive  such  ir,  formation,  usually  administrators,  must  be  sure  to 
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pass  it  on  to  other  members  of  the  professional  development  teams  so  they  can  be 
infbrmecl 

Hnally,  attention  to  people  means  contintied  attention  to  how  they  work  together. 
Groups  that  have  worked  together  for  a  while  often  become  a  bit  too  comfortable  and 
slOT)py  in  their  way  of  ^erating.  Revisiting  group  process  skills  can  greatly  enhance 
their  effectiveness  (see  Chapter  5). 

The  cx)ntent  Maintaining  a  professional  development  system  also  requires  continued 
attention  to  the  quality  of  me  specific  activities  that  it  supports.  Teadiers  and 
administrators  become  exdted  and  cwnmitted  to  successml  programs  that  help  them 
do  their  jobs  better.  If  tiie  programs  don't  effect  dunge,  their  interest  and  enthusiasm 
wanes.  Time  and  resources  are  too  limited  to  waste  on  programs  that  don't  make  a 
difference.  Sometimes,  when  a  staff  development  activity  (toesn't  work,  the  content  is  at 
fault.  More  often,  however,  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted  Good  planning, 
matching  a  given  activity  with  local  needs,  and  careful  modeling  of  successful  practices 
dramati^y  increase  the  nimiber  of  quality  professional  development  programs. 
Periodic  reexamination  of  successful  practices  for  program  planners  helps  assure  their 
use. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  6,  consideration  of  the  concerns  of  participants  and  their  use  of 
new  practices  learned  through  staff  development  programs  is  also  critical  to  successful 
continuation.  Different  concerns  (le.,  about  managing  the  practice  versus  collaborating 
with  otfiers  to  improve  it)  suggest  different  intervention  and  management  strategies.  5 
the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM)  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the  staff, 
now  is  ^e  time  to  do  it.  (See  Chapter  6,  Activity  5)  A  revisit  may  also  be  useful.  It  can 
be  applied  at  the  system  as  well  as  die  program  level. 

The  strticture:  Continual  evaluation  of  staff  development  programming  helps  to  ensure 
its  quality.  Because  it  is  so  important,  it  is  presented  at  length  in  the  previous  diapter. 
But  the  basic  structure  of  a  professional  development  system  also  needs  to  be  examined 
regularly  and  modified  as  necessary.  Even  matiire  systems  should  be  reassessed 
periodiodlv.  The  ocmtext,  members,  and  needs  of  scnools  change  over  time  and  may 
suggest  a  different  structure.  Often  the  change  called  for  is  ^m  a  simple  to  a  more 
differentiated  structiue,  particularly  as  people  learn  more  about  effective  practices  and 
alternative  approaches. 

Sometimes  the  reverse  is  true.  A  staff  development  program  in  one  district,  for 
example,  had  evolved  into  a  sophisticated,  highly  differentiated,  informal  system  with 
unarticulated  norms.  As  long  as  the  same  members  remained,  it  worked.  Over  a 
three-year  period,  however,  the  central  office  administrators  left  the  district  and  80%  of 
the  members  of  the  building  teams  changed.  At  the  annual  spring  maintenance 
meeting,  a  veteran  staff  developer  realized  that  she  was  in  the  minority.  The  previously 
developed  vision  of  teacher-dnven  staff  development  was  no  longer  common,  nor  even 
recc^nized  by  all.  The  old  structure  and  mission  didn't  fit  the  new  players.  They 
needed  to  go  back  to  basics,  to  build  a  shared  vision  and  new  nonns,  possibly  different 
ones.  They  needed  to  go  back  through  a  thoughtful  process  of  reexamining  their  beliefs 
and  goals  regarding  professional  development  and  rebuilding  appropriate  structures  to 
help  them  act  on  these  beliefs. 
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One  of  the  best  vehides  we've  seen  for  both  a  reexamination  of  a  staff  development 
system  and  a  deepening  of  knowledge  is  a  maintenance  retreat.  Such  an  event  is 
usually  held  in  the  spring  in  oomfbrtaUe  sunounding  away  from  school.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  evaluating  past  activities,  planning  new  ones,  and  learning  m  the 
process.  The  retreat  fcMmat  also  contributes  giv^tly  to  collegiality. 

Leadership:  Leadership  is  critical  to  successful  continuation  of  a  staff  development 
system.  A  support  system  will  not  get  started  without  it.  The  best  training  will  not  stick 
it  dassroom  and  school  environment  work  against  mastering  a  new  practice  or  refining 
an  old  one.  And  professional  environments  will  not  be  maintained  without  continual 
leadership  and  support. 

Staff  need  to  know  tfiat  professkmal  growth  is  valued,  expected,  and  supported.  Policy 
makers  and  school  leaders  need  to  keep  its  mission  dear  and  visible.  This  means 
continued  talk  about  staff  development,  its  importance,  and  how  it  is  affecting  staff  and 
students.  Sudi  conversations  need  to  occur  with  staff,  membcars  of  the  board,  and 
community. 

Simple  words  of  encouragement  can  also  help,  espedally  through  the  inevitable 
floundering  that  accompanies  trying  something  new.  The  partidpation  of  prindpals  or 
other  admiirdstrators  as  learners  in  some  of  the  staff  development  activities  is  another 
parliculariy  powerful  way  to  convey  a  belief  in  the  importance  of  continued  learning 
tor  everyone. 

Leadership  also  means  continued  commimication  about  what  is  happening  in  the 
system.  Commimication  is  somewhat  like  time.  There  is  never  enough  of  it  Multiple 
ways  oi  informing  and  inviting  discussion  and  partidpation  must  be  employed  over 
and  over  again.  Common  information-sharing  strate^es  are  presentations/ discussions 
at  faculty  meetings,  written  updates,  and  newsletters.  One  district  staff  development 
team  attached  updates  to  paydiedcs.  Members  of  another  hig^  school  support  team 
were  responsible  for  personally  sharing  information  with  and  gathering  information 
from  eight  designated  staff  members.  They  found  this  personalized  approach  was  most 
effective. 

Words  and  presence  are  not  enough  however.  Released  time  for  planning  ard  access  to 
consultants  and  training  are  needed  for  most  professional  growth  strategies  to  flourish. 
Without  these  concrete  statements  erf  support,  a  staff  development  system  is  unlikely  to 
go  very  far.  Organizing  schedules  to  fadlitate  teachers'  work  with  one  another  is  a 
particulaily  useful  means  of  support  Time  to  work  together  is  repeatedly  identified  by 
teachers  as  tiie  single  most  valuame  component  of  gocxi  support  programs.  School 
leaders  can  be  heroes  if  they  can  make  this  happen. 

School  leaders  also  assure  continued  visibility  and  quality  of  staff  development  through 
annual  and  public  review  of  its  mission,  structure,  and  the  programs  within  it.  To  be 
effective,  the  system  must  be  responsive  to  changing  needs,  players,  and  the  context  of 
the  school  commimity. 

Finally,  maintenance  of  a  professional  environment  requires  recognition  and  reward  for 
successful  activities  and  gi^wth.  Individuals  and  schools  should  be  applauded  for  good 
works.  Leader  make  sure  this  happens. 
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What  follows  is  a  potpourri  of  activities  which  have  been  particularly  effective  with 
experienced  staff  aevelc^>er5.  It  includes  iooh  and  strategies  to  check  on  the  people,  the 
ocHitent;  and  Jie  structure  of  a  staff  develc^ment  system;  to  deepen  and  extend 
knowledge;  and  to  plan  for  continued  growth. 

Goal  for  This  Chapter: 

□  to  present  a  potpourri  of  activities  to  support  the  maintenance  and  continuity 
of  a  staff  development  system 

Outilneof  Activfties: 

Activity  1:  Building  Strong  Cultures  (60-90  minutes) 

Activity  2:  Revisiting  Good  Practices  in  Staff  Development  (4  hours) 

Activity  3:  Conversations  about  Staff  Development  (1-2  hours) 

Activity  4:  Assessing  Staff  Devek>pment  (21/2-31/2  hours) 

Activity  5:  Froblem-Solving  Capsule  U  hours) 

Activity  6:  Checking  Program  Implementation  (1-3  hours) 

Activity?:  Maintenance  Retreat  (2-3  days) 
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Chapter  8,  Activity  1 
Buiiding  Strong  Cultures 


Time  Required:  60-90  minutes 
Purpose: 

□  to  examine  school  climate  and  its  relationship  to  staff  development 

Materials: 

□  Reading: 

Jon  Saphier  and  Matthew  King.  "Good  Seeds  Grow  in  Strong  Cultures/ 
Educational  Leadership,  March  1985. 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Good  staff  development  can,  in  fact,  drive  the  continued  development  of  many  of  the 
norms  identified  by  Saphier  and  Kine  in  their  artide.  For  example,  structures 
supporting  collegiality  are  developed  and  nurtured;  the  internal  and  external 
knowledge  bases  are  continuously  examined  and  applied.  But  staff  development  is 
unlikely  to  get  to  the  point  of  behig  really  good  without  the  existence  of  die  norms 
described  by  Saphier  and  King.  The  status  of  staff  development  usually  reflects  the 
status  of  tiie  school  culture  or  climate.  In  far  too  many  schools,  staff  devek>pment  is 
nonexistent,  rudimentary,  or  inconsequential  at  best.  In  most  of  these  places,  moral  is 
low,  commtmication  nonexistent,  and  decisions  are  made  only  at  the  lofty  top.  Staff  fed 
imrecognized  and  unrewarded.  The  support  and  resources  necessary  for  the  challenge 
of  oonthiued  learning  are  simply  not  available.  Strong  staff  development  requires 
strong  and  healthy  cultures. 

This  simple  activity  highlights  the  importance  of  a  healthy  culture  and  its  relationship 
to  staff  devebpment  It  also  operationalizes  the  often  fuzzy  term  "school  climate." 

Process: 

1.  Ask  participants  to  read  "Good  Seeds  Grow  in  Strong  Cultures"  by  Jon  Saphier 
and  Matthew  King. 

2.  Form  small  groups  to  examine  each  of  the  12  cultural  norms  presented  in  the 
artide.  Ask  each  group  to  examine  one  to  three  norms,  depending  on  the 
number  of  small  groups. 

3.  In  small  groups  ask  participants  to: 
a  Discuss: 
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□  OMnpaiiscm  of  12  norms  with  attributes  of  successful  staff  development 
(refer  to  Continuing  to  hetsm  and  Chapter  2,  Activity  6) 

a  examplesctf  existence  of  the  ncmns  in  their  schoc^ 

□  implications  for  staff  devek^ment  action 

□  Rate  the  extent  to  which  the  norms  they  are  examining  exist  in  their  schools 
(None  «1...2...3...4...5  =  Very  Evident). 

□  Identify  die  single  most  important  action  to  promote  the  development  of  a 
healtiiy  dimate. 

4.  Groups  report  out 
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Chapter  8,  Activity  2 
Revisiting  Good  Practices  in  Staff  Development 


Time  RequbBduhours 
Purpose: 

□  to  renew,  deepen,  and  extend  knowledge  of  staff  development 

Materials: 

□  Handou** 

Inventory:  Characteristics  of  Sucx^ssful  Staff  Development  Systems  (from 
Chapter  2,  Activity  6) 

□  Readings: 

Beverly  Showers,  Bruce  Joyce,  and  Barrie  Bennett  'Synthesis  of  Research  on 
Staff  Development  A  Framework  for  Futiire  Study  and  a  State-of-the- Art 
Analysis,"  Educatiotuil  Leadership,  November  1987. 

Selected  articles  from  tfuee  strands  (see  reference  list) 

a  adult  development  and  change 

a  organizational  development  and  school  improvement 

.  □  alternative  options  fen*  staff  devebpment 

"Building  a  Foundation  for  Professional  Development  A  Case  Study," 
Chapter  5  of  Continuing  to  Learn:  A  Guidebod  for  Teadier  Deodopment, 

Trainer's  Notes: 

There  is  no  end  to  information  being  generated  about  staff  development  The  breadth 
and  the  depth  of  the  knowledge  base  is  expanding  continuously.  No  matter  how  much 
you  know,  you  can  learn  more.  This  series  of  activities  provides  an  opportunity  for  staff 
developers  to  think  about  new  information  on  staff  development  or  i^think  old. 
Beverly  Showers  and  her  associates'  synthesis  presents  a  recent  and  rigorous  review  of 
research  on  staff  development.  The  articles  used  in  the  jigsaw  activity  were  purposely 
fc^lectcd  to  present  a  broader  gestalt  of  what  staff  development  entails.  And  the  case 
study  is  a  wonderful  vehicle  for  applying  this  knowledge  creaHvely,  playing  around 
with  ideas,  and  creating  a  vision  of  successful  practice.  Because  it  isn't  real  &>  readers), 
there  are  no  "yeah  buts"  to  get  in  the  way.  The  application  of  information  and  analysis' 
of  practice  which  the  activity  demands  can  lead  to  wonderful  "ah  hahs"  and  deepening 
imderstandlng  of  what  successful  staff  development  can  look  like.  This  knowledge  is 
tiien  more  likely  to  be  applied  in  the  real  world. 


Chapters.  Activity  2 
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Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  break  even  experienced  staff  developers  from  the  wearisome 
habit  simply  planning  iscdated  inservioe  days.  It  is  an  entrenched  haUt  which  doesn't 
change  quiddy.  This  sequence  helps  to  loosen  the  entrendunent. 

Process: 

1.  RefreshenSiunmaryof  Research  (1  hour) 

□  Ask  participants  to  read  "Synthesis  of  Research  on  Staff  Development." 

a  Form  quartets.  Within  quartets  form  pairs,  one  to  examine  field-based  issues, 
tiie  omer  research-defined  issues. 

□  Within  pairs,  using  the  article  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  ask  participants  to 
discuss: 

□  the  most  signiHcant  points 

a  experience  or  other  knowledge  that  supports  or  refutes  the  research  or 
field-based  literature  presented 

a  lingering  questions . . . 

□  implications  for  staff  development  in  their  schooKs) 
Q  Report  and  discuss  within  quartets. 

2-  Jigsaw  -  The  Gestalt  of  Staff  Development  (2  hours) 

a  Rsingroupsof  six.  Within  each  group  split  into  two  triads.  Each  triad  will  be 
a  Home  Group.  (See  Chapter  2,  Activity  3  for  more  detailed  instructions.) 

a  Present  and  review  materials,  choosing  at  least  two  articles  in  each  of  three 
strands: 

□  change  and  adult  development 

□  organizational  devebpment  and  school  improvement 

□  alternative  strategies  for  professional  development 

□  Within  triads  participants  determine  who  is  responsible  for  each  strand. 

□  Within  each  group  of  six,  pair  the  "experts"  for  each  strand.  Ask  participants 
to  collect  the  two  articles  on  their  strands.  If  more  than  two  are  available,  they 
should  decide  which  two  they  both  will  read.  If  s  important  that  they  read 
the  same  ones. 

□  Participants  read  the  selected  articles. 

□  Within  "expert"  pairs,  they  discuss: 

□  the  most  significant  points  (those  that  reaUy  "grabbed"  them) 
a  implications  for  action 
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Participants  create  a  one-pa^  summary  or  visual  to  use  during  their 
presentation  to  their  Home  Groups. 

□  Participants  return  to  Home  Groups  and 

o  teach  each  other  atx>ut  each  strand  of  information 

□  identify  the  three  most  significant  implications  of  this  gestalt  of 
information 

□  create  a  portrait  of  The  Gestalt  of  Staff  Development"  to  be  presented  in 
some  fashion  to  the  larger  group. 

□  Home  Groups  present  portraits  to  the  larger  group. 

3.  An  Open-Ended  Case  Study  of  Staff  Development  Jefferson  School  District  (1 
hour) 

□  Ask  participants  to  read  the  case  study.  Chapter  5  of  Confittuing  to  Learn. 

□  Form  four  groups,  one  to  woric  on  the  high  school  plan,  two  on  the 
elementary  sdiools,  and  one  on  the  district  plan.  (It  the  groups  are  larger 
than  six  ■  split  each  into  two.) 

a  Assign  group  tasks: 

□  E)evelop  a  scenario  describing  what  could  happen  in  the  school  (or 
district)  described.  Consider  the  reality  of  the  district  with  which  they  are 
dealing  as  well  as  what  they  know  about  successful  staff  development 
Keep  in  mind  knowledge  aoout  adult  development,  change, 
organizational  development,  and  alternative  options. 

□  Rate  their  scenario,  using  Inventory:  Characteristics  of  Successful  Staff 
Development  Systems  from  Chapter  2,  Activity  6.  Identify  specific 
examples  from  their  projected  scenario  as  well  as  the  stage  leading  to  it  - 
to  support  their  rating. 

a  Groups  report  out  and  compare  plans.  E>iscuss  implications  for  next  steps. 


Suggested  Re«llngs 

Tesfatsion  Dalellew  and  Yvonne  Martinez.  "Andragogy  and  Development  A  Search  for 
the  Meaning  of  Staff  Development,"  Journal  of  Staff  Development,  Sunimer  1988,  Vol. 
9,  No.  3. 

Judy-Arin  Krupp.  "How  to  Spark  an  Aging  Staff:  Some  Suggestions,"  Illinois  School 
Research  ana  Development,  Fall  1983,  Vol.  20,  No.  1,  pages  38-45. 

Susan  Loucks-Horsley.  "Managing  Change:  An  Integral  Part  of  Staff  Development."  In 
S.  Caldwell  (Ed.)  Staff  DeDelopment:  A  Handbook  of  Effective  Practices.  Oxford,  OH: 
National  Staff  Development  Council,  1989. 
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Susan  Loucks-Horslev  and  Associates.  "Alternative  Approaches  to  Staff  Development" 
Chapter  4  in  Comnuing  to  Lemu  A  Guideiiockfor  Teacher  Deudo^ment.  Andover,  MA: 
The  Kegicmal  Laboratory  for  Educational  Improvement  of  the  Northeast  and  Islands 
and  the  National  Staff  Develc^ment  Council,  1987. 

Milbrey  McLaughlin  and  David  Marsh.  "Staff  Envelopment  and  School  Change."  In 
Ann  Ueberman  and  Lynne  Miller  (Eds.)  StaffDemopmenU  New  Demands,  New 
Realities,  New  Perspectives.  Teachers  College  Press,  1979. 

Sharon  Qja.  "Adult  Development  is  hnplidt  in  Staff  Etevelopment."  Journal  of  Staff 
Deoelopment.  October  1980,  Vol  1,  Na  2,  pages  7-56. 

A.E.  Roark  and  W.E  Davis  Jr.  "Staff  Development  and  Organization  Development," 
ASCD 1981  Yearbook,  pages  37-57. 

Georgea  Sparks  and  Joanne  Simmons.  "Inquiry-Oriented  Staff  Development  Using 
Research  as  a  Source  of  Tools,  Not  Rules."  In  S.  Caldwell  (Ed.)  Staff  Development:  A 
Handboc^  of  Effective  Practices.  Oxford,  OH:  National  Staff  Development  Council, 
1989. 

M.A.  Sullivan.  "Staff  Development  Through  Professional  Reading  and  Discussion." 
Journal  of  Sti^  Deoelopment,  Spring  1987,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  pages  39^1. 
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Chapter  8,  Activity  3 
Conversations  About  Staff  Development 


Time  Required:  1-2  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  introduce  participants  to  study  groups  as  a  vehicle  for  continued 
professional  growth,  and  to  a  process  to  implement  them. 

□  to  deepen  knowledge  about  current  or  relevant  educational  issues  or  research 
and  facilitate  reflection  about  practice. 

MateriaSs: 

a  Readings: 

Selected  articles  on  topics  determined  by  conversation  gxx>ups 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Discussion  groups  are  among  the  most  effective  ways  to  infuse  new  infonnation  about 
staff  development  and  to  deepen  tiKni^t  They  provide  an  opportunity  for  more 
in-depfli  exandnati<m  of  both  external  and  expenential  knowledge  and  a  structure  to 
dig  into  some  of  tiie  recurring  issues  plaguing  staff  development  and  educatkjnal 
improvement  Specific  research  findings  or  the  writings  erf  practitionera  may  focus  the 
conversations,  or  they  may  be  driven  by  a  particular  issue.  Tlie  po^IWlities  are  endless. 
For  example,  John  Goodlad's  Study  of  Schooling  is  loaded  wifli  implications  for  staff 
development  and  school  improvement;  teacher  leadership  is  Increasin^y  becoming  a 
hot  topic  and  one  that  merits  deep  examination  by  staff  developers.  Alook  at  tiie 
results  of  studies  of  school  improvement  (such  as  those,  listed  later,  by  Crandall  and 
Associates  and  Herman  and  McLaughlin)  would  be  another  interesting  and  useful  topic 
for  oonversatkm.  Another  resource  we've  found  to  be  particularly  valuable  is  Ann 
Liebennan's  Rethinking  School  Improvement.  It  is  filled  with  thought-piovoWng  articles 
that  dig  more  deeply  into  school  improvement  and  will  cause  readers  to  do  precisely 
what  the  title  says,  rethink  school  improvement  Also  interesting  are  individual 
chapters  in  Liebennan's  Deoeloping  Professional  Cultures  in  Schooh. 

Conversations  about  staff  develc^ment  can  become  a  regularly  scheduled  event  for  all 
members  of  a  staff  development  team,  perhaps  as  a  part  of  monthly  meetings,  or  may 
be  conducted  by  smaller  groups  of  interested  staff.  They  should  become  a  tradition. 

Process: 

(What  foUows  are  procedures  for  two  different  types  of  conversation  groups.) 
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1.  Topical  ConversatiOTis  (Adapted  from  Allan  A.  Glatthom's  X!ooperative 
Professianal  Develc^jinrjit  Feer^Zentered  Options  for  Teacher  Growth," 
EducaHomd  Lead&^^ap,  November  1987.) 

a  Form  small  groups  of  three  to  six. 

□  Group  members  meet  to  determine: 

Q  basic  questions  about  the  structure  of  the  dialogues:  frequency,  time,  and 
place  of  meetings 

□  a  tentative  agenda  of  topics  for  the  first  three  months  and  a  leader  for 
eadi  discussdon 

a  The  topics  should  be 

□  educationally  important  to  participants 

a  ones  about  which  informed  people  seem  to  differ 

□  ones  ias  which  some  background  material  is  available 

□  Each  session  follows  a  three  stage  format 
Stage  1:  emphasizes  external  knowledge 

□  The  group  leader  summarizes  views  of  experts  and  evidence  from 
research. 

□  Members  then  analyze  that  external  knowledge:  To  what  extent  do  the 
experts  agree?  What  are  the  issues  that  divide  them?  To  what  extent  is  the 
research  evidence  in  conflict? 

Stage  2:  centers  on  personal  knowledge 

□  What  have  we  learned  about  this  matter  through  personal  experience? 

a  In  what  ways  does  our  experiential  knowledge  support  or  question  the 
external  knowledge? 

Stage  3:  looks  to  the  future 

a  What  are  the  implications  of  this  discussion  for  our  work  as  staff 
developers? 

2.  Conversations  About  Articles 

□  Form  small  groups  of  three  to  six. 

□  Determine  when  and  where  to  meet  for  the  first  three  meetings  and  identify 
the  discussion  leader  for  each.  Discuss  possible  articles  for  discussion. 

a  Each  discussion  leader  selects  one  or  two  articles  and  distributes  tliem  to 
members  two  weeks  in  advance. 

a  Each  session  follows  the  following  format 
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□  The  group  leader  briefly  summarizes  the  articles, 
a  Group  members  dien  examine  and  discuss: 

□  What  they  consider  the  most  significant  points  and  why. 

□  How  their  experience  supports  or  refutes  the  knowledge  presented. 

□  The  implications  of  this  information  for  their  work  as  staff  developers. 


lerS,  Activity  3 
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Chapter  8,  Activity  4 
Assessing  Staff  Development 


Tlim  Required:  21/2-31/2  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  suggest  a  "quick"  way  to  examine  and  evaluate  a  staff  development  system 

□  to  develop  specific  ^   «   *br  continuation  and  improvement 

Materials: 

□  Handouts: 

Guidelines  for  Collaborative  Work 

Inventory:  Characteristics  of  Successful  Staff  Development  Systems  (See 
Chapter  2,  Activity  6) 

Diagnosing  Staff  Development  (See  Chapter  1) 

□  Newsprint  and  markers 

TRAINER'S  NOTES: 

This  series  of  activities  is  designed  for  an  end  of  the  year  evaluation  and  planning 
session.  The  updating  is  particularly  useful  at  a  districtwide  meeting  for  staff 
development  groups  or  leaders  from  all  buildings  or  constituencies.  It  is  revealing,  may 
be  humorous  and  also  is  fun.  Participants  can  learn  a  lot  about  what  has  been 
happening  across  the  district  or  with  other  groups  as  well  as  others'  perceptions  of  ups 
and  downs.  This  introductory  activity  sets  the  stage  for  a  more  serious  examination  and 
diagnosis  of  the  health  of  a  staff  development  system,  leading  to  a  plan  for  continued 
growth.  A  quick  review  of  the  Implementation  Checklist  (see  Activity  6  in  this  chapter) 
may  also  be  useful  and  suggest  some  improvement  actions. 

Process: 

1.  Group  Update 

a  Form  small  groups  by  building  or  role,  i.e.,  central  administration,  parent, 
teacher,  etc 

□  Each  group  discusses,  identifies  and  charts: 

□  The  Year's  Staff  Development  Highlight(s) 

□  The  Year's  Lowlights  (major  problems) 
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□  The  Most  Hiuncffous  Happening($) 
a  Qi:estk>ns  of  Others . . . 

a  Groups  report  out  responses  and  field  questions. 

a  Reserve  prc^lems  until  Diagnosing  Staff  Development  (See  #4). 

2.  Guidelines  for  Collaborative  Work  -  An  Assessment 

□  Participants  remain  in  groups.  Ask  them  to  read  Guidelines  for  Collaborative 
Work. 

□  Ask  participants  to  assess  their  progression  as  a  collaborative  group  related 
to  each  guideline.  Identify  and  disaiiss  examples  for  each. 

□  Ask  each  group  to  rate  themselves  on  the  extent  of  their  collaboration  (1  low 
to  5  hig^)  and  mark  on  chart. 

□  Ask  them  to  discuss  several  strategies  for  improvement  or  growth, 
a  Groups  report  out 

3.  Revisiting  Critical  Attributes 

□  Ask  participants  to  individually  complete  Characteristics  of  Successful  Staff 
Devebpment  Systems  (from  Chapter  1,  Activity  6). 

□  Form  small  groups  of  three  or  four.  Ask  participants  to  share  responses.  They 
then  identify  the  three  attributes  which  have  had  the  most  improvement  as 
well  as  those  still  most  in  need  of  improvement,  and  discuss  implications  for 
i\ext  steps. 

a  Report  out  group  responses  and  rationale  for  choices. 

4.  Diagnosing  the  Staff  Development  Sypvem 

a  Ask  participants  to  read  and  individually  complete  Diagnosing  Staff 
Development  {itaoi  Chapter  1). 

a  FcMin  pairs  to  share  their  responses  and  rationale  for  choices.  Where 

perceptions  differ,  ask  participants  to  give  specific  examples  to  support  their 
choices. 

Ask  paiis  to  identify  all  areas  in  high  need  of  improvement  and  prioritize  the 
top  three.  Have  them  identify  the  mree  greatest  strengths  of  their  staff 
development  efforts  and  chart  their  responses. 

u  Report  out.  Collapse  responses  and  group  by  the  categories  of  dimate, 
management,  assessment,  program  design,  and  evaluation. 

a  Form  task  forces  to  more  deeply  e .  niine,  evaluate,  and  plan  for  action 
regarding  each  of  the  major  components  of  staff  development. 
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Tasks  for  each  task  force: 

□  Identify  a  group  historian  and  dooimenter,  a  group  task  master,  and  a 
spokesperson. 

□  Quickly  compare  ratings  for  each  item  within  the  category, 

□  ate  specific  evidence  supporting  responses. 

a  Identify  those  items  needing  improvement  (Refer  also  to  priority 

problems  identified  earlier  by  the  whole  group.)  Discuss  probable  causes. 
Identify  possible  solutions. 

□  Develop  a  specific  action  plan  for  improvement  (what,  when,  where,  who, 
etc) 

a  Task  forces  report  out: 

□  A  brief  summary  of  their  discussion  (three  minutes  maximum) 

□  The  highlights  of  tiie  year  (relative  to  tiieir  category) 

□  The  lowlights 

□  Recommendations  to  reinforce  the  positives  and  improve  the  negatives. 

Discuss  and  modify  as  appropriate. 
□  As  a  group,  agree  on  a  specific  plan  for  next  steps. 
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Chapter  8,  Activity  5 
Problem-Solving  Capsule 


Time  Required:  2  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  identify  solutions  to  implementation  problems 

Materials: 

□  Handout 

Problem  Solving  Capsule 

Trainer's  Notes: 

Though  we  hesitate  to  call  anything  a  sure  winner,  this  activity  surely  is.  It  presents  a 
structured  opportunity  to  talk  about  problems  in  a  staff  development  system,  to  be 
heard,  to  be  given  suggestions,  and  do  the  same  for  others  -  and  has  never  failed.  A 
wealth  of  ideas  and  practical  solutions  can  be  generated.  Simply  talking  something  out 
leads  to  deeper  insights  in  itself.  This  activity    particularly  suited  for  a  sharing  session 
of  staff  development  teams  from  different  buildings  or  districts.  The  cross  fertiuzation 
of  ideas  is  enormously  benefldal,  leading  to  enhanced  coUegiality  as  well  as  diverse 
solutions.  It  can  also  be  used,  however,  with  small  groups  within  a  team  who  are 
responsible  for  working  on  particular  issues.  For  example,  the  procedures  presented 
here  could  be  used  by  3ie  task  forces  formed  in  the  Diagnosing  Staff  Development 
activity  (Activity  4)  to  generate  strategies  for  solving  high  priority  implementation 
problems. 

The  capsule  can  be  used  at  any  time,  whether  it  is  late  fall  with  its  startup  problems, 
February  when  the  winter  doldrums  hit,  oi  for  the  spring  yearly  review  aitd  planning 
for  the  next  y^ar. 

Process: 

1.  Setting  the  Stage 

□  Explain  that  the  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  identify  solutions  to 


□  Ask  each  team  (building  or  district)  to  identify  major  implementation 
pob!ems  ""adng  their  staff  development  efforts.  (Diagnosing  Staff 
Development  is  an  excellent  tool  to  help  do  this.) 

□  Have  them  assign  each  team  member  a  problem  to  examine  and  work  on. 
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2.  Farm  heterogeneous  triads  (persons  from  different  buildings,  districts,  or  roles). 

3.  Distribute  the  rroblem-Solving  Capsule  directions.  Briefly  review  the  process. 
Explain  that  each  person  has  one  cycle  as  a  "helpee"  and  two  as  a  lielper". 

4.  Conduct  the  activity.  Monitor  the  time  carefully  to  assure  the  third  "helpee** 
doesn't  get  shortchanged. 

5.  Return  to  building  or  district  teams.  Ask  participants  to  share  ideas  generated 
and  the  list  of  next  steps.  Discuss  and  agree  on  tnose  to  be  carried  out 
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Chapter  8,  Activity  6 
Checking  Program  Implementation 


Tiii»  Required:  1-3  hours 
Purpose: 

□  to  check  the  status  of  program  implementation 

Materials: 

a  Handout 

Implementation  Checklist 
a  Reading: 

Susan  F.  Loucks  and  Marge  Melle-  'Evaluation  of  Staff  Development:  How 
Do  You  Know  If  It  Tookr  Journal  of  Staff  Development,  April  1982,  Vol.  3, 
No.  1,  pages  102-117. 

□  Information  from  Chapter  6,  Activity  5  on  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption 
Model  ^ 


Trainer's  Notes: 

As  staff  development  programs  get  underway,  continued  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
concerns  of  participants  as  they  engage  in  change  as  well  as  their  use  of  the  new 
practices.  This  is  another  time  where  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM)  can 
provide  a  useful  framework  and  tool  for  diagnosis  which  can,  in  turn,  suggest  the  most 
appropriate  intervention  and  management  strategies. 

The  implementation  checklist  can  also  serve  as  a  useful  diagnostic  tool  relative  to  the 
management  of  programs  being  implemented  within  a  staff  development  system. 

Process: 

1.  Revisiting  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model 

□  Refer  to  Chapter  6,  Activity  5.  Follow  activities  as  appropriate. 

□  Read  "Evaluation  of  Staff  Development:  How  Do  You  Know  If  It  Took?" 
Discuss  the  impact  of  participants'  staff  development  programs,  as  well  as 
the  extent  to  which  their  staff  development  system  itself  has  been 
implemented. 
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Z  Imj^ementation  Qiecklist 

□  ^kg^dpants  to  individually  read  and  complete  the  Implementation 

Q  Form  triads.  Participants  share  and  discuss  i  ^sponses,  citing  evidence  to 
support  theh-  views.  They  identify  five  items  most  in  need  of  attention. 

a  Groups  report  out 

□  Form  small  task  ibrces  to  \vork  on  each  need.  Task  forces  identify  probable 
causes  and  a  plan  for  improvement 

□  Task  forces  share  recommendations.  As  a  group,  participants  agree  on  a 
specific  pian  for  next  steps. 
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Chapter  8,  Activity  7 
Maintenance  Retreat 


Time  Required:  2-3  days 
Purpose: 

To  design  and  conduct  a  maintenance  retreat  to: 

□  renew,  deepen,  and  extend  knowledge  of  staff  development 

□  refine  group  process  skills  and  enhance  oollegiality 

□  examine  and  evaluate  the  staff  development  system 

□  develop  specific  plans  for  continuation  and  improvement 
a  have  fun 


Materials: 

□  Handouts: 
Sample  agenda 

Excerpts  finom  a  Staff  Development  Award  Banquet 

Trainer's  Notes: 

As  stated  in  tiie  overview,  a  maintenance  retreat  is  a  wonderful  occasion  for  expanding 
knowledge,  evaluation,  planning,  and  team  building.  It  provides  an  opportimity  for 
looking  backward  and  forward,  for  revisiting  old  information,  finding  new  meaning  In 
it  and  oigging  into  new  information.  It  is  productive,  stimulating  andfun,  and  can  do 
more  in  two  days  for  oollegiality  and  good  planning  tiian  three  months  of  after-school 
meetings.  It  should  become  an  annual  tradition  for  staff  developers. 

The  primary  piirposes  of  a  retreat  vary,  but  generally  include:  to  evaluate  past 
activities,  to  plan  for  continuation  or  new  development,  to  deepen  knowledge  of  staff 
development,  and  to  have  fun.  And  fun  is,  we  believe,  a  legitimate  objective  for  staff 
developers.  Learning  is  fun.  Good  people  and  surroundings,  stimulating  information, 
and  involving,  relevant  activities  lead  to  this  naturally.  Work  and  play,  seriousness  and 
humor  -  all  are  a  part  of  this  occasion  and  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  cohesiveness 
and  effectivene&j  of  the  group. 

A  retreat  really  should  be  a  retreat,  held  away  from  the  school  environment  in 
comfortable  and  attractive  surroundings.  Lakeside  lodges  or  country  imis  are  common 
favorites.  People  within  or  outside  the  school  system  can  facilitate  retreats.  Outsiders 
can  provide  a  different  and  objective  perspective  and  new  information,  and  can  allow 
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insiders  to  fuUy  participate.  Involvement  by  insiders  builds  commitment  and 
ownership,  A  a»nbination  is  often  prefera^e,  although  with  experienced  staff 
developers,  use  of  outside  consultants  is  not  necessary.  Regardless,  the  staff 
development  team  should  be  the  planners  of  the  event. 

And  finally.  The  Awards  Ceremony.  It  serves  as  a  light-hearted  way  to  recognize  and 
reward  the  highlights  and  lowlights  of  the  year,  different  team  personalities,  and  the 
strengths  and  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  staff.  We've  found  there  are  alwap  creative 
visionaries  and  humorists  within  groups,  and  the  development  of  the  awards  becomes 
as  enfoysA}]e  as  reodving  them. 

Process: 

We  know  of  no  tricks  to  design  a  maintenance  retreat.  It  simply  requires  good 
planning.  Rather  than  attempting  to  guide  partidpants  througji  the  development  of  a 
retreat,  we  are  simply  including  an  agenda  from  a  retreat  planned  and  held  by  a  district 
staff  development  team. 

1.  Review  agenda  and  excerpts  from  the  awards  banquet. 

2.  Ask  partidpants  to  discuss: 

□  Whidi  parts  match  your  needs?  Which  don't? 

□  Which  parts  do  you  like?  Whidi  do  you  not? 

□  What  modifications  n  ight  you  make? 

3.  Ask  partidpants  to  design  a  retreat  suited  to  their  staff  development  groups. 
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The  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational  Improvement  of  the  Northeast  and  Islands  relies  upon  your  feedback  to  improve 
our  products  and  services.  Please  he^  us  by  filling  out  and  mailing  this  card. 

1.  Contents  are  useful:   yes   somewhat   no 

2.  Terminology  is:   straightforward   confusing   unnecessarily  complicated 

3.  Organization  is:   clear /helpful   poor /confusing 

4.  Trainer's  instructions  guided   too  strongly   adequately   not  enough 

5.  Do  you  plan  to  use  for  training   many  of  its  oarts   a  few  parts  only   ideas  only? 

6.  How  did  you  first  hear  about  this  publication?   

7.  How  many  individuals  will  you  use  it  with  this  ^ar?   0-10   10-50   over  50 

How  many  schools?   0   1   5-10   over  10 

Name/Address  (optional):  
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Building  Systems  for  Pltifessioiial  Gnmth:  An  Action  Guide 
Handouts,  Transparencies,  and  Readings 

How  to  use  this  package 

This  package  contains  three  sets  of  masters  for  Building  Systems  for  Professional  Growth: 
An  Action  Guide.  The  first  set  contains  all  the  handouts;  the  second,  the  overhead 
transparencies;  and  the  third,  the  readings.  Within  each  set  items  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  called  for  in  the  trainer's  instructions,  which  are  packaged  separately. 
The  few  masters  that  serve  as  both  handouts  and  transparencies  are  included  with  the 
handouts  for  a  particular  activity. 

We  recommend  that  you  first  copy  each  set  of  masters,  then  set  the  masters  aside  in 
separate  folders  so  that  you  will  always  have  clean  copy  to  reproduce  for  your  training 
needs.  You'll  note  that  all  masters  except  multi-page  handouts  are  one  sided.  (We 
have  provided  the  masters  unpunched  for  those  trainers  who  object  to  the  marks  left  by 
punched  holes.) 

The  set  that  you  copy  you'll  want  to  punch  and  insert  into  the  Building  Systems  binder. 
You  may  find  it  helpful  to  copy  each  type  of  master  onto  a  different  color  (e.g.,  all 
handouts  on  yellow,  all  transparencies  on  green,  all  readings  on  blue)  so  that  tht7  are 
easy  to  locate. 

You'll  note  that  both  handouts  and  transparencies  are  numbered  for  easy  insertion  into 
the  trainer's  text.  Because  the  readings  do  not  fit  the  page  format  of  Building  Systems, 
we  opted  not  to  number  the  readings.  You  may  wish  to  insert  them  within  each  activity 
or  as  a  group  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  whichever  you  find  more  useful. 

We  understand  that  setting  up  the  notebook  will  take  a  few  minutes  and  that  reading 
these  instructions/recommendations  is  like  reading  the  directions  to  a  new  board  game 
--  they  will  only  make  sense  once  you  start  to  do  it.  We  know  you'll  find  the  initial 
effort  well  worth  it  once  you  become  familiar  with  the  system  and  begin  to  use  these 
materials. 

We've  done  our  best  to  provide  a  complete  set  of  training  materi^^.s  in  a  flexible  format 
to  meet  your  training  style  and  needs.  Once  you've  used  Building  Systems  for 
Professional  Growth:  An  Action  Guide,  please  take  a  few  moments  to  complete  and 
return  the  enclosed  evaluation  card.  We  are  always  interested  in  feedback  about  our 
products  and  services.  Janet  Angelis,  Communications  Coordinator,  or  Susan  Mead, 
Staff  Associate  for  Teacher  Development,  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions  or  respond 
to  suggestions.  They  can  be  reached  at  the  number  and  address  below. 

Thank  you. 

Serving       hUighiml.  \f'H  )uik.  rticrht  Rico,  und  the  I  S.  M.ain  IsUnds 

o  290  South  Main  StnxH,  Andovcr,  MassJChuscUs  Otm  (CyOS) 470-0098 
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Diagnosing  Staff  Development 


Ciimate/Readlness 


1.  School  staff  exchange  ideas,  plan,  and 
work  together. 

2.  Testing  and  trying  out  new  ideas  and 
plans  is  encouraged. 

3.  Admiiustrators  and  parents  have  trust  and 
confidence  in  school  staff. 

4.  Leadership  and  support  for  staff 
development  is  provided  by  principals 
and  central  ofBce. 

5.  Schools  are  familiar  with  research  whidi 
may  provide  useful  information  relative  to 
bom  the  content  and  process  of  staff 
development  and  other  school 
improvement  activities  (i.e.,  research  on 
effective  schooling,  effective  instruction, 
school  change,  and  staff  development). 

6.  Good  teaching  is  appreciated  and 
recognized. 

7.  School  staff  care  about  each  other. 

8.  School  staff  are  involved  in  decision 
making. 

9.  Honest,  open  communication  exists  at  all 
levels  (teacher-teacher, 
teacher-administrator, 
administrator-administrator). 


Yes 


No        Needs  Doni 
bnprovOTieiit  Know 


Management 


1 .  The  purpose  of  staff  development  and 
underlying  beliefs  are  articulated  and 
acted  on. 


Yes 


No        Needs  Doni 
bnprovercM  Know 
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Management  (continued)  Yos 

2.  A  defined  structure  to  manage  staff   

development  efforts  exists  in  the  school 

and/or  district. 

3.  Responsible  groups  and  their  functions  are   

dearly  defined. 

4.  Teachers,  administrators,  and  significant   

school  community  members  are  actively 
involved  as  planners  as  well  as 

participants  of  improvement  activities. 

5.  Operating  procedures  for  responsible   

groups  are  dearly  defined. 

6.  The  responsible  groups  are  knowledgeable   

about  successful  staff  development 

practices  and  approaches. 

7.  A  plan  for  the  continued  education  of  the   

responsible  group  is  developed  and 

carried  out. 

8.  Staffdevelopmentisformally  and  visibly 
authorized  and  supported. 

9-  Ongoing  training  in  team  building  is   

provided  for  the  responsible  groups. 

Assessment  and  Goal  Setting  Yes 


1 .  Per&ons  responsible  for  assessment  are 
knowledgeable  alxjut  a  variety  of 
assessment  techniques. 

2.  Assessment  is  a  consdous  and  public 
activity. 

3.  Assessment  data  £..e  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources  using  a  variety  of 
techniques. 

4.  School  and  district  strengths  as  well  as 
needs  are  identified. 

5.  Improvement  goals  are  linked  directly  to 
assessment  data. 


No 


Needs  Doni 
bnprovement  lOiow 


No 


Needs  Don't 
bnprovement  Know 
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Assessment  and  Goal  Setting  (continued)       Yes        No       Needs  Doni 

bnprovoment  Know 

6.  Needs  assessment  results  are  visibly      

linked  with  program  delivery. 

Designs  for  Learning  Yes        No       Needs  Qon't 

Improvement  Know 

1.  Activities  or  programs  are  developed  to         

meet  improvement  goals. 

2.  A  variety  of  professional  growth  oDtions         

exist,  for  individuals  as  well  as  groups 

with  similar  needs. 

3.  Professional  development  opportunities         

outside  of  inservice  days  are  provided. 

4.  Sdiool  staff  are  familiar  with  available         

local,  state,  and  national  resources  and 

utilize  such  resources  in  their 
improvement  strategies. 

5.  Sufficient  time  and  funds  are  allocated  for         

improvement  activities. 

6.  Incentives  for  participation  in  staff         

development  activities  emphasize  intrinsic 

rewards. 

7.  Inconvenient  times  and  locations  are         

avoided. 

8.  Staff  acceptance  and  commitment  is         

created  by  involving  teachers  in  decision 

n\aking  and  providing  logistical  and 
psychological  administrative  support. 

9.  Instructional  practices  that  are  carefully      

developed  and  determined  to  be  effective 

are  utilized. 

10.  A  critical  mass  of  participants  is  involved.         


11.  Program  objectives  and  the  roles  of 
administrators  and  teachers  are  clear. 

12.  Research  and  rationale  for  new  techniques 
is  presented  and  critical  discussion 
encouraged. 
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Designs  for  Learning  (oMitfnued)  Yes       No      Needs  Oont 

bnpvovemefit  Know 


13.  Staff  development  activities  arc  spaced         

over  time.  Smgle  sessions  are  generally 

avoided. 

14.  Program  activities  indude         

demonstrations,  practice,  feedback,  and 

coaching. 

15.  Opportimities  for  small  group  discussion         

regarding  application  of  new  practices  and 

sharing  of  ideas  and  ccmcems  are 
provi(kd  during  training  sessions. 

16.  Training  is  conducted  by  credible  people.         

17.  Between  sessions  teachers  are  encouraged        

to  visit  eadi  others'  classrooms  and 

provide  peer  coaching. 

18.  Regular  meetings  or  opportvmities  for    _  .    

discussion  of  practical  problem'^  related  to 

the  programs  occur  frequently. 

19.  Assistance  and  support  is  provided  by  a         

variety  of  players. 

Malntanence  Yes        No       rteeds  Doni 

tmprovement  Know 

1.  Strategies  to  maintain  momentum  are         

consciously  designed  and  carried  out. 

Evaluation  Yes        No       Needs  Don't 

bnprovement  Know 

1.  The  impact  of  staff  development  activities         

on  staff  as  well  as  students  is  assessed. 

2.  Evaluation  of  programs  serve  to  assist  in       

planning  and  implementing  future 

jjrograms. 

3.  The  entire  staff  development  system  is         

evaluated  regularly  and  redesigned  as 

appropriate. 
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Case  Study  One 
Mountain  View  Eiementary  Schooi 

The  newly  hired  assistant  principal  of  Mountain  View  School,  a  large  urban  elementary 
school,  was  a  chanipiop.  v  »f  staff  development.  She  had  been  very  involved  in  staff 
development  as  a  teacher  leader  in  her  previous  position.  She  knew  what  had  worked 
and  what  ha^ln't  and  was  eager  to  act  on  her  knowledge.  She  had  also  recently 
completed  «  challenging  masters  degree  program  and  arrived  on  the  job  filleo  with 
ideas,  enthusiasm,  and  linowledge  about  recent  research  on  education  and  on  staff 
development.  The  principal  of  the  school  was  less  informed  but  shared  a  deep  belief  in 
the  importance  of  continued  professional  development  of  all  staff. 

At  this  point  staff  development  at  Mountain  View  consisted  of  an  occasional 
districtwide  activity  mandated  by  the  central  office.  The  staff  were  uninvolved  in  staff 
development,  knew  little  about  what  it  could  be,  and  didn't  care.  They  were  also 
involved  in  a  contract  dispute.  Nonetheless,  the  champions  pushed  onward. 

To  help  the  staff  learn  more  about  staff  development  possibilities,  they  gave  everyone 
readings  on  effective  schooling  research,  along  with  mree-inch  binders.  They  hoped  for 
stimulating  and  meaningful  discussions  with  the  staff.  Instead  tiie  teachers  resented  the 
readings,  didn't  know  the  purpose  of  the  information,  and  were  intimidated  by  the  size 
of  the  notebooks.  Being  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  the  teachers,  the  administrators 
decided  to  hold  an  open  forum  to  air  concerns.  It  resulted  in  a  gripe  session  about 
things  over  which  the  administrators  had  no  control.  They  had,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  created  a  white  elephant. 

The  administrators  knew  a  lot  about  successful  staff  development,  but  had  absolutely 
no  idea  how  to  make  it  happen.  They  sought  assistance  from  the  director  of  the 
statewide  staff  development  network.  Through  discussion  with  her  and  reading  of 
mfcrmation  on  the  processes  of  staff  development  -  as  opposed  to  the  content  -  they 
began  to  formulate  a  plan  to  remedy  {he  situation  they  had  created.  Their  first  step  was 
to  educate  the  staff  about  staff  development  (not  effective  schools).  With  low  morale,  a 
tight  teacher  contract,  no  money,  and  only  one  inservice  day  left  in  the  year,  doing  this 
was  going  to  be  a  challenge.  They  decided  to  use  half  of  the  allocated  inservice  day  for  a 
series  of  mandated  activities  that  got  the  staff  reading,  thinking,  and  talking  about  staff 
development.  The  design  infused  new  information  from  recent  research  and  built  on 
the  teachers'  experiences  with  staff  development  It  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of 
their  experiential  knowledge  as  well  as  knowledge  from  external  sources. 

The  assistant  principal  felt  strongly  about  the  importance  of  involving  the  entire  staff  in 
this  initial  educating  phase  and  was  willing  to  risk  the  repercussions  of  a  n\andated 
day.  She  wanted  the  staff  to  determine  how  to  proceed  with  staff  development,  but  also 
wanted  them  to  have  a  more  enlightened  vision  of  what  it  might  look  like  before  giving 
them  that  responsibility.  The  half-day  inservice  was  conducted  by  an  elementary 
teacher  from  a  neighboring  district  who  was  a  skilled  and  experienced  staff  developer. 
She  was  credible,  could  relate  to  the  teachers'  concerns,  and  was  well  suited  to  handle  a 
potentially  volatile  situation.  The  administrators  participated  fully  as  learners.  The 
outcome  was  overwhelmingly  positive.  The  session  dosed  with  a  request  for  volimteers 
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to  serve  on  a  design  team  to  actually  create  a  staff  development  system  for  their  school. 
Twenty-one  teadiers  volunteered.. 

A  brief  after-school  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  teacher  consultant  to  review  for  the 
design  team  and  interested  others  the  basic  elements  of  a  structure  for  staff 
development  and  steps  to  devel(^  one.  Seventeen  teachers  attended.  Eleven  of  them 
then  developed  a  proposal  for  funds  frwn  the  district  staff  development  team  to 
support  a  siunmer  work  retreat  to  develop  their  system.  When  this  proposal  was 
presented  for  approval,  eleven  other  teachers  attended  to  signal  fhelr  support. 

The  proposal  was  approved  and  a  summer  session  scheduled.  By  now,  tiie  numbers 
were  up  to  24.  The  incentive  for  involvement  was  certainly  not  money;  only  $25  per  day 
per  teacher  had  been  requested.  Their  primary  motivation  was  simply  to  mfluence  the 
design  of  staff  development  opportunities  in  their  school.  They  were  on  their  way. 


Id 
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Case  Study  Two 
West  Orange  School  Diatiict 

The  West  Orange  School  District  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  ti\e  state.  Its 
proximity  to  the  coast,  easy  access  to  several  large  cities,  and  rural  location  made  it  a 
very  desirable  spot  indeed.  Hie  school  staff  was  stable,  experienced,  knowtedgeable, 
and  very  professional. 

The  district  lad  developed  a  five-year  staff  development  plan,  as  required  by  the  state. 
The  plan,  which  consumed  many  pages,  clearly  outlined  ti\e  organizational  structure 
for  staff  development,  defined  a  mission  statement,  described  cfistrictwide  goals  and 
action  plans  to  meet  them,  and  presented  a  timeline.  It  was  a  tidy  package.  Tho  group 
with  primary  responsibility  for  staff  development  was  a  district  professional 
development  team  composed  of  "professional  development  leaders"  from  each 
building,  the  central  office,  and  parent  association. 

Something  was  lacking,  however.  The  plan  didn't  touch  the  heart  of  staff  development, 
nor  the  staff.  It  was  a  hollow  doomient  that  had  meaning  only  to  the  few  who  had 
written  it.  Although  the  district  team  had  been  formed,  tiieir  role  was  unclear.  Most  of 
the  activities  were  districtwide,  most  of  the  proposed  activities  were  still  sitting  on 
paper,  the  needs  assessment  was  outdated,  and  isolated,  fragmented  workshops 
continued  to  be  the  major  vehicle  for  staff  development. 

The  assistant  superintendent,  formerly  a  principal  and  teacher  in  the  district, 
recognized  that  it  was  a  plan  on  paper  only.  It  didn't  come  close  to  matching  his  vision 
of  what  staff  development  should  be.  He  believed  in  the  importance  of  an  integrated, 
coordinated,  districtwide  system,  but  recognized  and  valued  die  diversity  of  the 
schools.  He  also  believed  firmly  in  teacher  involvement  as  decision  makers.  He  was  an 
ardent  champion  of  staff  development  and  a  voracious  searcher  of  knowledge  (an 
"omnivore,"    Bruce  Joyce  would  say),  for  himself  as  well  as  the  staff.  He  knew  that 
good  decisions  would  not  be  made  it  the  staff  were  not  educated  about  stafi 
development. 

Shortly  after  the  district  team  was  formed,  the  assistant  superintendent  held  a  two-day 
retreat  with  a  nationally  known  consultant  to  familiarize  team  members  with  effective 
staff  development  practices.  This  was  the  start  on  an  ongoing  process  of  continuing 
education.  h\formation  about  how  to  create  a  framework  to  nurture  and  support  these 
good  practices,  however,  was  still  bcking.  He  and  the  team  knew  what  they  wanted, 
but  didn't  know  how  to  get  there. 

To  further  Ids  own  education,  the  assistant  superintendent  attended  the  National  Staff 
Development  Council  conference  and  read  Continuing  to  Learn:  A  Guidebodcfor  Teacher 
Development.  He  sought  out  one  of  the  authors,  who  met  with  him  and  the  cochairs  of 
the  district  professional  development  team.  The  purpose  was  to  examine  the  current 
state  of  affairs  and  to  lay  out  a  plan  for  what  needed  to  happen.  The  outcome  was  a 
plan  jointly  developed  and  strongly  endorsed  by  all  parties.  It  was  a  good  fit. 

A  three-day  summer  retreat  was  then  planned  to  revisit  successful  staff  development 
practices,  develop  a  "living"  mission  statement,  and  develop  a  management  plan  which 
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reflected  knowledge  of  effective  practices.  The  intent  was  not  only  to  rebuild  a  more 
meaningful  organizational  structure  for  staff  development  in  West  Orange,  but  also  for 
tiie  school  leaders  to  experience  a  process  for  develcKring  a  system  which  they  could,  in 
tunv  apply  in  their  own  buildings.  This  was  accomplished  very  successfully.  A 
foUoW'Up  day  was  devoted  more  specifically  to  the  application  of  the  district  system  at 
the  birHmng  level  and  the  development  of  individual  building-based  staff  dev^<^jment 
systems.  They  were  well  on  tiieir  way  to  implementing  an  integrated  building-b^ed 
system  for  professional  development. 
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BuBd  hifl  Systems  for  Professional  Growth 


Attributes  of  Successful  Teacher 
Development  Programs 

1.  CoUegiality  and  collaboration 

2.  Experimentation  and  risk  taking 

3.  Use  of  available  knowledge  bases 

4.  Participant  involvement  in  appropriate  aspects 

5.  Time  to  participate  and  practice 

6.  Leadership  and  sustained  support 

7.  Appropriate  incentives  and  rewards 

8.  Application  of  knowledge  about  adult  leaming 
and  change 

9.  Integration  of  individual,  school,  and  district 
goals 

10.  Integration  of  staff  development  within  the 
philosophy  and  structure  of  the  organization 


Butding  Systems  (or  Professtonal  Growth 


Inventory:  Characteristics  of  Successful 
Staff  Development  Systems 

.PARTI 

Please  rate  the  following  attributes  relative     <=nonexistent /dearly  evident=> 
to  your  district  or  schom  by  drcHng  a 
number  indicating  your  response. 

1.  Collegiality  and  Collaboration  1      2      3      4  5 

2.  Experimentation  and  Risk  Taking  1      2      3      4  5 

3.  Incorporation  of  Available  Knowledge  1      2      3      4  5 
Bases 

4.  Appropriate  Partidpant  Involvement  1      2      3      4  5 

5.  Time  to  Work  on  Staff  Development  and  1      2      3      4  5 
Assimilate  New  Learnings 

6.  Leadership  and  Sustained  Administrative  1      2      3      4  5 
Support 

7.  Appropriate  IncenHves  and  Rewards  1      2      3      4  5 

8.  Designs  Built  on  Prindples  of  Adult  1      2      3      4  5 
Learning  and  Change 

9.  Integration  of  Individual,  School  and  1      2      3      4  5 
District  Goals 

10.  Integration  of  Staff  Development  into  the  1      2      3      4  5 
Philosophy  and  Structure  of  School  and 

District 

PART  II 

1.  Identify  the  three  attributes  that  you  feel  are  the  most  important  to  work  on  right 
now. 


2.  What  are  some  implications  for  action  planning? 


3.  What  implications  are  there  for  your  school  and  district? 


Frtxn:  Continuing  to  Learn:  A  GuidAoakjor  Teacher  Devdopment.  The  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Ixi^m>veinent  of  the  Northeast  and  Islands  and  the  Natk)nal  Staff  Developor.ent  Counal,  1987. 
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Buldhig  Systems  for  Professtonal  G&owth  

Key  Elements  of  a  Staff  Development  Structure 

1.  Mission  statement  and  guiding  beliefs 

2.  Management  plan 

•  responsible  groups:  their  composition 
and  functions 

•  operating  procedures:  selection  and 
replacement  of  team  members^  decision 
makings  running  meetings 

•  timeline 

•  continuing  education 

3.  Formal  authorization 
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Background  Readbig: 
Misskm  Statements  and  Guidbig  Beliefs 

A  mission  statement  about  profiessional  development  is  a  key  element  of  a  managemenv 
plan.  It  is  the  vision  of  where  professional  devel(^ment  is  headed  and  provides 
direction  and  a  basis  for  decision  making.  It  is  brief  (one  phrase)  -  almost  like  a  slogan 
--  and  capable  of  common  interpretation  by  all  members  erf  the  school  community/  An 
example  is,  "Access  tfirough  communication,"  the  slogan  of  a  statewide  teacher 
support  network  in  Nfaine.  A  Vermont  school  districts  staff  development  mission  is, 
"Working  together  to  provide  growth  opportunities  for  all." 

Accompanying  belief  statements  furtiier  define  the  mission  and  describe  tiie  beliefs  that 
are  most  important  to  implementing  the  mission.  The  beliefs  serve  as  specific  guides  to 
action.  In  one  example  of  belief  statements,  a  high  school  listed  several  assimiptions 
about  professional  growth,  including: 

□  Professional  development  is  a  process,  not  an  event,  for  both  teacher  and 
principal. 

□  Diversity  of  ideas  and  practices  -  as  learners  and  teachers  -  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  our  school. 

□  Learning  takes  time  and  requires  personal  support  as  well  as  challenge. 

A  metaphor  by  Longfellow  exemplifies  the  philosophy  in  another  district:  "As  turning 
the  logs  will  make  a  dull  fire  bum,  so  changes  of  study  a  dull  brain . . ." 

Many  staff  development  groups  don't  have  defined  mission  statements  and  guiding 
beliefs.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  professional  growth 
structure  for  several  reasons.  A  tangible  mission  statement,  with  accompanying  guiding 
beliefs,  gives  meaning  and  direction  to  staff  develqnnent  and  provides  a  focus  for  what 
is  done,  as  well  as  what  is  not  done.  Its  existence  highlights  the  importance  of 
continued  professional  development  of  staff.  A  brief,  slogan-like  mission  statement  is 
easy  to  grab  on  to,  and  a  participatory  process  of  develc^mient  builds  ownership  and 
meaning.  It  also  help«  to  operationalize  the  reams  of  literature  on  staff  development. 
Reading  md  discussion  will  not  mean  much  unless  we  ask:  What  does  this  mean  for  us, 
and  how  can  we  apply  it?  Articulated  shared  beliefs  and  a  mission  statement  help 
assure  that  such  information  will  be  acted  on. 

The  guidmg  beliefs  should  reflect  the  beliefs,  priorities,  and  language  of  the  school  or 
district,  but  should  also  be  founded  on  effective  known  practices.  Tnus,  we  suggest 
spending  a  fair  amount  of  time  reading,  thinking,  and  talking  about  staff  development, 
or  "educating  the  decision  makers"  before  the  mission  statement  is  developed.  Its 
development  and  the  articulation  of  guiding  beliefs  follow  easily  and  logically  after 
such  activity. 

To  be  a  meaningful  and  "living"  mission  statement,  it  should  be  thoughtfully  developed 
by  teachers,  administrators,  and  significant  others  through  a  participatory  process  that 
results  in  broad  endorsement  The  more  the  better,  since  its  meaning  comes  from  being 
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involved  in  its  fonntilaiicai.  A  mission  can  be  developed  by  a  group  of  six  or  sixty.  It 
can  be  developed  by  a  central  design  group  and/ or  by  buuding  groups. 

Having  developed  a  mission  and  guiding  belief,  it  is  very  important  to  tiiink  and  talk 
about  how  to  use  it  and  hov^  to  invdve  and  infcnin  others  in  and  about  it  Odierwise,  it 
will  become  an  artifact  that  may  look  nice  for  show  but  has  little  use  or  meaning. 
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A  structure  for  proliessicMud  deveic^nnent  with  fonnal  authority,  a  missicm  statement^ 
and  diverse  improvement  (^erings  can  still  be  unreqxmslve  and  irrelevant  if  it  is  not 
ocriUabcnative  in  nature.  This  is  best  aooomplished  throu^  ^  establishment  (tf 
ooUaborative  groups  witiun  the  sdiool  and  district  that  are  representative  of  the  staff 
and  have  real  dedsion-making  prerogatives.  A  immgement  pum  in  which  the  roles  and 
oMnpositi<m    diese  groups  are  deimv  designated  is  reaUy  ^  core  of  a  st^ 
pn^es^cxud  develc^mient  program.  Thcnightfiil  delineation  of  tiie  n^es  of  difiierent 
groups  within  the  system  helps  to  reduce  confusion  and  omflict  avoid  duplicition  of 
efio;  t,  and  ensure  equitable  and  appropriate  distributicm  of  tasks  and  rewards.  The 
heightened  awareness  of  who  is  responsible  for  what  also  greatly  improves 
coordination  ^  activities. 

Creative  visionhig  of  botii  ^  who  and  what  of  staff  development  should  be 
encouraged.  Often  groups  get  lodced  into  a  narrow  and  restiicted  vision  of  what 
professional  development  can    should  be.  The  image  of  a  district  team  focused  only 
on  planning  inservioe  days  is  not  only  tminspiring  but  limited  in  effectiveness.  Explore 
a  variety  oT functions  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  respcmsible  groups. 

The  most  commoiUy  used  dedsicm-making  groups  in  professional  develc^ment 
systems  are  district  and  building  staff  development  teams.  However,  in  small  districts 
or  districts  composed  of  many  scattered  small  schools,  a  unified  team  for  the 
elementary  grades,  for  example,  is  often  more  apprc^Triate.  Examples  of  other  groups 
that  may  be  formed  to  play  specific  roles  in  a  professioiud  development  system  arc 
support  teams  for  new  teachers,  action  research  teams,  or  principal  assistance  teams. 

Existing  groups  can  also  play  important  roles  and  make  significant  contributions. 
Invdvement  of  the  schocn  board  and  administration  is  obviously  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  system.  Cxirriculum  task  forces  or  parent  groups  may  assume  particular  roles. 
These  roles  should  be  dearly  delineated  in  the  management  plan. 

Groups  may  be  ongoing,  such  as  a  district  professional  development  team,  ad  hoc,  such 
as  a  teacher  researdi  team,  or  one  formed  tor  a  specific  task,  sudi  as  needs  assessment 
Often  groups  are  abolished  when  their  work  is  done  and  reconstituted  only  \^en  the 
need  for  that  task  re-emei^ges.  As  Roland  Barth  wryly  noted  in  Run  Sdux^  Run  (1980), 
"Standing  committees  gexverally  engage  in  a  lot  of  standing  around!"  Interest  in  serving 
on  committees  is  rarely  a  problem  if  mere  is  a  spedfic  need  for  die  committee,  and  it 
has  a  defined  beginning  and  end.  Use  of  ad  hoc  committees  for  specific  tasks  is  a 
particularly  good  way  to  provide  many  opportunities  for  involvement  by  staff  in  things 
that  interest  them. 

What  roler  the  groups  should  play  may  be  determined  by  the  school  or  district's  needs 
and  interests,  or  they  may  be  mandated  by  local,  state,  or  federal  government. 
Commonly  identified  responsibilities  indude  assessment  and  goal  setting, 
identification  of  available  resources,  program  design,  and  evaluation.  Less  common  yet 
equally  important  tasks  indude  upgrading  the  knowledge  of  responsiUe  parties, 
establishing  links  with  outside  staff  development  resources,  informing  building  staff  of 
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new  legislation  regarding  teacher  csertification,  and  disseminating  to  staff  recent 
researdi  on  effective  teaoiing.  Tasks  niay  be  general,  such  as  "Maintain  and  support  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  responsible  parties,"  or  quite  specific,  such  as  "prepare  a 
district  policy  cm  staff  development"  or  "assist  individual  teachers  in  resolving  special 
cdassroom  behavioral  problems." 

Frequently,  a  given  responsibility  may  be  divided  up  with  several  different  groups 
involved  in  dmierent  ways.  For  example,  the  school  board,  a  district  leadership  team, 
and  building-based  professionalgrowth  teams  may  all  play  impOTtant  roles  in  the  tasks 
of  assessment  and  goal  setting.  The  board  is  responsible  for  determining  die  general 
focus  of  the  assessment;  ti\e  district  team  is  responsible  for  identifying  a  common 
assessment  method  comparing  results  from  all  schools;  and  the  building  teams  are 
responsible  for  using  and  analyzing  the  data  collected,  as  well  as  gathering  additional 
information  to  help  them  fcainulate  Idgh  priority  building  goals.  Such  differentiation  is 
dearly  articulated  in  a  written  staff  development  management  plan. 

Rules  for  group  operations  and  membership  are  also  defined  in  the  management  plan. 
Attention  to  how  a  group  works  is  particularly  helpful  with  very  diverse  groups  or 
groups  that  are  not  used  to  working  together.  A  simple  checklist  for  running  good 
meetings  can  be  an  invaluable  tool  for  disruptive  groups  or  for  those  unaccastomed  to 
working  together.  Modified  Roberf  s  Rules  of  Order  and  the  checklist  can  bring  order  to 
a  chaotic  situation. 

Attrition  is  a  commonly  dted  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  many  staff  development 
groups.  Defined  replacement  procedures  increase  the  li^'elihood  of  continuity. 

A  plan  for  continued  education  of  the  responsible  groups  is  a  filial,  important 
component  of  a  management  plan.  Additional  information,  assistance,  or  training  may 
be  needed  for  the  groups  to  cjury  out  thdr  roles  most  effectively.  A  plan  for  such 
assistance  increases  the  likelihood  that  it  will  occur  and  that  high  quality  decision 
making  and  planning  will  take  place. 

The  basic  structure  of  a  teacher  development  system  is  usually  simple  in  the  beginning. 
Waiting  to  create  tlie  pjerfect  system  at  the  start  means  it  will  probably  never  get  off  the 
paper.  The  important  thing  is  to  establish  some  basic  parameters,  sudi  as  the  centrality 
of  the  school  (as  opposed  to  the  district),  and  do  something.  Refinement  of  the  support 
system  can  come  after  practice. 
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Bad^round  Reeding: 
Fofmai  AutlKNtffltiofl  and  Support 

Fannalauihorizatwn  of  prafesskmal  develqiment  at  the  district  and  building  level  is  an 
essential  etementof  an  effective  system.  If  it  doesn't  exist,  littie  more  tium  tinkering  can 
occur.  Serious  efforts  at  staff  development  will  not  get  started  without  some  degree  of 
au^dzation  and  support,  and  a  support  system  will  certainly  not  be  implemented 
without  it 

School  boaxYl  policies  that  address  ^  purposes  and  value  of  professional  development, 
as  well  as  the  resources  directed  to  it  assure  its  oontinuatk>n  over  time.  A  written 
mission  statement  and  manag^fient  plan  are  tangible  products  whidi  can  be 
authorized  by  6ie  sdiool  boaird  and  administrative  leadership.  If  the  selection  process 
for  the  team  tiiat  designed  the  structure  was  effective,  jurisdiction  and  support  should 
not  be  a  prctolem.  The  group  will  con^  of  people  respected  in  the  school  community, 
with  authority,  influence,  and  credibUity. 

Staff  development  systems  are  formally  embedded  in  the  sdux>l  organization  through 
oti^  means  as  well,  such,  as  dauses  about  professional  growth  e^qTectations  in  teacher 
contracts,  an  approved  budget,  and  aUocatum  of  time.  If  professional  development  is 
embedded  in  me  oi^ganization  of  the  school  or  district,  the  support  structure  and 
ensuing  dimate  of  prcrfessional  stim  ulation  and  growth  endures,  even  though  the  focus 
of  participants  changes  over  time. 

The  importance  of  staff  development  and  the  newly  designed  support  structure  must 
be  dearly  demcmstrated  by  pe^le  with  power  ana  influence.  Staff  need  to  hear  that 
professional  growA  is  valued,  expected,  and  supported.  Offidal  school  leaders  such  as 
superintendents  and  prindpals  do  this  in  a  variety  of  ways.  At  the  initiation  of  a  staff 
development  program,  there  is  lots  of  formal  and  informal  talk  about  professional 
developmei/v  its  Enpcntanoe,  the  intent  and  nature  oi  a  good  program,  and  how  it 
mi^t  affect  the  lives  of  the  staff  as  well  as  students  in  dassrooms  and  schools.  In  one 
suburban  school  disHct;  for  example,  the  superintendent  presented  an  overview  of  a 
proposed  professional  support  system  developed  by  tfw  cfistricf  s  staff  develc«?ment 
team  in  the  summer.  He  spcke  quietly  but  doquentiy  about  the  importance  of  learning 
for  everyone.  This  was  followed  by  discussions  at  faculty  meetings  in  each  school 
building,  led  by  the  building  prindpal  and  teacher  memoers  of  ^e  staff  developr  :ai 
team.  Lots  of  thinking  and  discussion  abou^  professicmal  growrth  were  stimulat&i.  I 
^  ras  a  good  start. 

Words  and  presence  are  not  enou^,  however.  Provision  of  released  time  for  planning, 
access  to  consultants,  and  training  are  needed  for  most  prc^essioiial  growth  strategies  to 
be  carried  out  Without  these  concrete  demonstrations  of  support,  a  staff  development 
system  is  imlikely  to  go  very  far.  Organizing  schedules  to  facilitate  teadrers"  work  with 
one  another  is  a  particularly  useful  and  critical  means  of  support.  Time  to  work 
together  is  repeatedly  identified  by  teachers  as  the  sin^e  most  valuable  component  of 
good  support  programs.  School  leaders  can  be  heroes  ff  they  con  make  this  happen. 
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Designing  a  Staff  Deveiopment  Structure 
How  Do  You  Do  It? 

1.  Fonn  a  collaborative  design  te.im. 

2.  Educate  the  team  about  how  to  develop  a  structure  to  support  staff  development 
and  about  successful  staff  development  practices. 

3.  Develop  a  mission  statement  and  a  set  of  guiding  beliefs. 

4.  Develop  a  management  plan. 

□  Identify  supporting  and  restraining  forces. 

□  Define  responsible  groups. 

□  Develop  operating  procedures:  selection  and  replacement  of  team  members, 
decision  making,  running  meetings. 

□  Determine  an  action  plan  and  timeline  for  designated  tasks. 

□  Identify  information,  assistance,  or  training  needed  to  carry  out  tasks,  and 
develop  a  plan  to  acquire  it. 

5.  Secure  formal  authorization  and  support. 

6.  Do  it . . .  operationalize  the  system. 

7.  Attend  to  maintenance  and  continuity. 
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Building  a  Mission  Statement  for  Staff  Deveiopnwtt 

Consider  any  great  organization  -  one  that  has  lasted  over  the 
years  I  thir£  you  will  find  that  it  owes  its  resUiencv  not  to  its 
form  of  organization  or  adrmnistrative  skillSf  but  to  me  power  of 
lohat  we  caUbdiefs  and  the  appeal  these  beli^  have  fo"  its  pe(^ 
This  then  is  my  thesis:  Ifirmty  belieDe  that  any  organization,  m 
order  to  surmue  and  acmew  success,  rnust  have  a  sound  set  of 
beliefs  on  xvhidi  it  premises  all  its  paiicies  am'  ''^:tions.  Next,  I 
believe  that  the  Tnost  import  mi  sing^  factor  in  corporate  success  is 
faithfui  adherence  to  those  odids.  Ana,  finally,  I  baieve  if  an 
organizatkm  is  to      the  duulen^  of  a  dumging  world,  it  must 
be  prepared  to  dumge  everything  about  itsdfexcqft  those  bdi^  as 


philosophy,  sptrit,  and  drive  (tfan  organization  have  far  more  to  do 
with  its  relative  achievements  than  £)  technological  or  economic 
resources,  organization  structure,  innovation,  and  timing.  All 
these  things  weigh  heavily  in  success.  But  they  are,  I  th^, 
transcended  by  how  strongly  thepeotHe  in  the  organization  believe 
in  its  basic  precepts  and  how  faithfully  they  carry  them  out. 


A  mission  statement  is  almcst  like  a  slogan.  It  provides  oohesiveness,  direction,  and  a 
basis  for  daily  decision  making.  It  is  ongoing-  It  is  never  attained  but  provides  a  vision 
of  where  one  is  headed  and  gives  the  thrust  to  all  one  does. 

Criteria  for  a  Mission  Statement 

□  Describes  your  audience  or  clients  (who  if  s  for). 

□  Describes  your  action,  activities,  processes  (what  you  do). 

□  Etescribes  your  aim  (voward  what  end). 

□  Is  brief  (one  to  two  precise  and  dear  statements  regarding  what  you  are 
about). 

□  Establishes  what  "business"  you  are  in. 

□  Is  capable  (with  discussion)  of  common  interpretation  by  all:  staff,  students, 
parents,  community. 

□  Provides  criteria  for  making  choices.  Is  used  as  argimients  for  your  goals.  "Tf 
we  do  this,  we  will  be  furthering  our  mission." 

□  Is  achievement-oriented.  Provides  a  rallying  point  for  everyone.  It  says,  'This 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish." 


From  Tom  Peters  and  Robert  Waterman, 
In  Search  of  Excdlence 
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a  May  use  words  or  phrases  that  require  further  definition. 

Value  statements  further  define  the  mission  statement  They  state  tiie  belief  system  of  tiie 
(nganization.  They  allow  you  to  clarify  some  things  ttiat  you  were  not  able  to  include  in 
tiie  Jw*^  mission  statement  These  statements  give  the  mission  its  power.  They  clarify 
and  elaborate  tiie  meaning  and  intention  undexiying  the  words  and  phrases  which  have 
been  carefully  chosen     the  missicm  statement. 

Criteria  for  Value  Statements 

□  Are  congruent  witii  the  mission. 

□  Describe  beliefs  that  are  important  to  implementing  the  mission, 
a  Are  small  in  number  (three  -  five). 

□  Are  supported  by  staff  consensus. 

□  Guide  people's  behavior. 

□  Define  what  the  organization  is  about. 

People  visiting  a  mission-oriented  school  will  hear  talk  of  that  school's  mission  and 
values  daily  as  plans,  decisions,  and  evaluations  are  made. 
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A  Sample  Staff  Development  Mission  Statement 

MISSION:  Working  together  to  provide  growth  opportunities  for  all 


LIFE-LONG  LEARNING  -  Nurtures,  develops,  and  empowers  a  community  of 
life-long  learners. 

INDIVIDUAL  GROWTH  -  Promotes  professional  and  personal  growth  and 
self-actualization  for  all. 

COLLABORATION  ~  A  planned,  participatory  process  for  individual  and 
organizational  change. 


From:  South  Burlington  Public  Schools,  South  Burlington,  VT. 
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l^jBJhy  iysteflis  for  ProfBsslonBl  Qrowtft 


Princ^ios  for  Brairatorming:  The  Production  of  Attmatlves 

Brainstonning  is  a  simple  procedure  for  generating  a  lot  of  inform  ation  relative  to  a 
given  question. 

The  basic  steps  are: 

1.  Pose  the  focusing  question. 

2*  Review  procedures  and  principles  for  brainstonning. 

3.  Respond  (keeping  in  mind  the  rules).  Chart  all  resjjonses. 

4.  Review  ideas. 

Principles  for  Brainstorming 

1.  You  will  produce  more  ideas  if  you  refrain  from  evaluating  them  or  discussing 
tiiem  at  the  time  they  are  proposed.  This  is  important  because  education  and 
experience  have  trained  most  of  us  to  think  judiciously  rather  than  creatively. 
By  deferring  judgment  on  our  ideas,  we  can  think  up  far  more  alternatives  from 
which  later  to  choose. 

2.  Group  production  of  ideas  can  be  more  productive  than  separate,  individual 
production  of  ideas.  Experiments  in  group  thinking  have  demonstrated  that  the 
average  participant  in  this  kind  of  creative  collaboration  can  think  up  twice  as 
many  possible  solutions  as  when  working  alone. 

3.  The  more  ideas  we  think  up  the  better.  In  problem  solving  of  almost  any  type 
we  are  far  more  likely  to  choose  the  right  path  toward  solution  if  we  think  up  ten 
ideas  by  way  of  possible  alternatives  instead  of  only  two  or  three. 

First  phase:  BRAINSTORM  responses  according  to  the  following  rules: 

□  All  critical  judgement  is  ruled  out.  We  seek  ideas,  not  critical  analysis. 

□  Wild  ideas  are  expected  in  the  spontaneity  which  comes  when  we  suspend 
judgment.  Practical  considerations  are  not  of  importance  at  this  point. 

□  Quantity  of  ideas  ooimts  here,  not  quality. 

□  Build  on  the  ideas  of  other  brainstormers  when  possible.  Pool  your  wildness. 
Second  phase:  NO  CRITICAL  JUDGMENT  IS  appUed: 

□  Members  should  review  the  ideas  by  applying  their  b^t  judgment. 

□  Members  should  be  urged  to  seek  for  dues  to  something  sound  in  the  wildest 
idea. 

□  Priorities  should  be  selected  for  reporting  to  the  decision-making  person  or 
group. 
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A  Guide  for  Developing  a  Smicture  for  Staff  Development 


Distrtet  or  School:  BluevUle  School  District 


1. 

Strong  administitttivG  suppoit 

1. 

Sotali  number  of  staff  (to  perform  tasks) 

z 

Natkmal  reports  and  public  awareness  of  need 

Z 

Very  critkat  vocal  and  influential  high  sdiool 

for  change 

department  lipoids 

3. 

Committed  core  groups  of  teadiers  and 

3. 

limited  tinw 

administrators 

4 

limited  dc^lars 

4. 

Small  number  of  staff  (c^>en  communication  more 

possible) 

Supporting  Forces 


Restraining  Forces 


(for  staff  development  and  school  improvement  activities  in  the  schools/districts) 


Possible  Tasks/Functions 

1.  Flan  di^rkt  inservice  days 

Z  Plan  building  inservioe  days 

3.  Identify  available  resources  (pec^k^  materia^  programs)  to  resolve  {nDUrais/meet  needs 

4  Determine  standards  for  reoertifkatkm  and  approve/disapprove  individual  requests  for  ratification  cmiit 

5.  Supervise  and  support  new  teachers 

6.  klentify  prtority  dislrfct  needs/prcAlems  and  improvematt  objectives 

7.  klentify  priority  btiiMii^irobiei^ 

8.  Maitify  individual  staff  needs  and  improvement  crfyctives 

9.  I>etenninegenerdfoctasforiieedsa$8ess3iient(e^vSclK)ol^ 

10.  Plan  and  manage  imfrovrawnt  activities  and  res^ve  problems/needs 

11.  Coordinate  district  5ta£f  developnwnt  activities 


Incentives 

1.  Release  time  for  activities 

2.  Real  authority  for  meaningful  decision-making  responsibility 

3.  Recertifkation 


Possible  Responsible  Groups* 

1.  District  Improvement  Team  * 

Z  Building  Teams 

3.  Administrative  Team  * 

4  Research  Team 

5.  Curriculum  Teams 

^  Star  those  that  presently  exist 


6.  SchoolBoard  ♦ 

7.  Parent  Suj^xHt  Groups  * 

8.  Teacher  Assistance  Teams 

9.  Support  Croups  for  New  Teachers 


Selection  Criteria  ** 

1 .  ReasonaUe  time  demands 

2.  Focus  on  building  as  critica]  unit  for  improvement 


Match  Criteria  with  possible  tasks  and  star  those  selected 


BuBding  Systems  for  Professtonal  Growth 


Proposed  ResponsttMe 
Groups  and  Composition 

FunctkNis 

(Match  selected  tasks  with  groups) 

1.  School  BoanI  (in  oonjimctkm  Adxnini^^ 

1 .  IVovkle  budgetary  si:q)port  for  staff  devdopsnent  and 
schoci  improvement  addvitles 

2.  DetenntDegaierd  focus  far  neadgasseasnient 

2.   District  [xx^m>vcnient  Team  (central  office 

of  spcdal  odiKatioa  diredo:  oi  voc^otud  educatiosv 
board  member,  representatives  from  Intikttng  teams^ 
secondary  principal  and  eiementary  principal) 

1.  Dev^dc^  in  school  bottd^  csntnd  office  administrBtcm^  wd 
parent  gnn^s}  awareness  of  dteimportanoe  of  stafi 
development 

2.  Ptepare  district  prfky  for  staff  devebfmient 

3c  bivohre  and  inform  school  boant  oentnd  office 
administxaton^  ood  parent  gro^V^  ^  Imjsovemcnt 
activities 

4  &tabUsh  links  with  outsikk  staff  devdc^ment  resources 
(e.gv  university  profca^mal  de^^dopanent  oenters,  state 
aasocl^icii  for  staff  dev^^>paicnt  teachers' center) 

5.  Identify  prtot^  district  needs  (oonduct  a  comprefaensAve 
assesanent  every  two  years) 

6i  Plan  and  manage  improvement  activittes  to  resc^ 
priority  cfi^ikt  neecte 

7.  Manage  disttkt  staff  cfavek^xncnt  budget 

8.  Assi^9dioals  in  planning  sdtocd-fliiteizi^TOVCTnent 

9.  Keep  bidkiin^  iirfonned  of  new  legislation  rdated  to  staff 
devc^jpsnent 

Id   Evahts^  title  staff  envelopment  system  at  district  levd 

3w   Building  Improvement  Teams  (department  tmkls  and/or 
teachers  representing  grade  level  or  discipline,  and 
parents) 

1.  Involve  and  infOTm  principal  and  generate  cnthiaiasm  for 
staff  development  activities 

2.  Involve  and  inform  buikUng  st^  of  improvement 
activities 

3w  Invc^ve  and  infcmn  community  membons  of  impovement 
activities 

4.  Cooniin^  building  tmpov«ment  activittes 

5,  Identify  priority  building  proUems/needs 

&  Apply  relevant  resettrch  related  to  school  and  staff 
improvement 

7-  Plan  and  manage  improvement  activities  to  meet  building 
needs 

8.  Plan  use  erf  inservice  days 

9.  Manage  sdiool  staff  devek^mient  budget 
1 0L  Evaluate  buikUng  impgwement  activities 

4,   Ad  hoc  Research  into  Practice  Teams  (each  composed  oi 
two  to  four  teachers  and  one  unveraity  staf 0 

1.  Identify  p^ticular  focus  fcr  sttKiy 

2.  Apply  rescardi  to  dasemm  practice 

3.  Write  up  results  and  dimminate  to  MkhjI  staff 

5.    Teacher  Assistance  Teams  (composed  of  three  teachers, 
including  one  special  educates) 

1,   Assist  individual  teadiers  in  resolving  ^xdal  dassroom 
b^iavloral  problems 

6,   Support  Groups  (composed  of  three  area  teacheis  trained 
in  dassroom  observation  and  dinical  supervision) 

\.   Supervise  and  suppOTt  new  tesachers 

2.  Develop  improvement  plan 

3,  Evaluate  progress 

21 
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Bufldlnfl  Systems  for  Professional  Gnrnfh  

A  Guide  for  Developing  a  Structure  for  Staff  Development 

District  or  School:  


Supporting  Forces  |  Restraining  Forces 

(for  staff  development  and  school  improvement  activities  in  the  schools/districts) 


Possible  Tasks/Functions 


Incentives 


Possible  Responsible  Groups* 


•  Star  those  that  j?resently  exist 


Selection  Criteria  ** 


Match  Criteria  with  possible  tasks  and  star  those  selected 
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Proposed  ResponsBite 
Groups  and  Compo^on 

Functions 

(Match  selected  tasks  with  groups) 

ftitcBna  Systems  for  Professional  GfPtdft 


Task  Force  Gukflelines: 
Composition 

Tasio: 

1.  Define: 

a  the  composition  of  the  responsible  groups 


a  the  method  of  selection 


□  the  length  of  term 


□  procedures  for  replacement 


a  rewards  or  incentives  for  involvement 


2.  Carefully  consider  who  should  decide  the  above,  (the  design  team?  the 
responsible  group?  significant  others?) 


ERIC 
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BuWing  Systems  fof  Professional  Growtft  

Task  Force  GuiMlnes: 
Operating  n't)cedura8 

Tasks: 

1.  Define: 

□  When  will  the  responsible  groups  meet?  for  how  long? 


□  How  will  decisions  be  made? 


□  Who  will  chair  the  groups? 


□   How  will  meetings  be  nm? 


□   How  and  when  will  group  effectiveness  be  checked? 


Resources: 

□  See  Chapter  4,  Activity  5:  Assessing  Team  Effectiveness 

□  See  Chapter  4,  Activity  4:  Conducting  Better  Meetings 
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Task  Force  QuiMlnes: 
Continuing  Education 


Tasks: 

1.  Refer  to  the  designated  tasks  for  the  responsible  groups. 


2.  Determine  what  information,  assistance,  or  training  would  help  the  groups  carry 
out  the  tasks  most  effectively  (the  content  of  continued  education). 


3.  Determine  strategies  to  most  effectively  educate  the  responsible  groups  (the 
processes  of  continued  education). 


4.  Determine  who  might  provide  such  information  or  assistance,  and  when  it 
should  occur. 


5.  Develop  a  continuing  education  action  plan. 


Resources: 

□  Continuing  to  Learn,  Chapter  5,  "Alternative  Approaches" 

a  Chapters  in  this  guide  on  program  design,  a&s^ment,  evaluation 


Bu»Wng  Systems  for  ProtesstonalGroiirth  

Task  Force  GuicMines: 
Group  Responsibilities  and  Timeline 

Tasks: 

1.  Review  designated  responsibilities  of  the  responsible  groups. 


2.  I>efcermine  when  they  should  take  place.  Are  they  ongoing,  or  is  there  a 
preferable  time  of  the  year  or  montii  or  day  for  each  to  be  conducted? 


3.  Draw  up  a  timeline  for  staff  development  functions. 


Chapter  3,  Handout 
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Ta^  Force  Guki^ines: 
Budget 


Tasks: 

1.  Determine  who  (person  or  groups)  determines  budget  allocation  for  staff 
development  at  the  district  level;  at  the  building  level. 


2.  Define  procedures  for  determining  budget  allocations  at  the  district  level; 
building  level. 


21 J 
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Ta^  Force  Guidelines: 
Communication 


Tasks: 


1.  What  relationship  will  the  proposed  responsible  groups  have  with  all  other 
existing  froups? 


2.  What  communication  will  exist  with  the  school  board?  Administration? 
Teachers?  Parents?  Others? 


3.  How  will  interaction/ communication  between  the  responsible  groups  be 
assured? 


4.  How  can  the  rest  of  the  staff  be  involved  in  and  informed  about  the  work  of  the 
design  committee? 
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BuBdtng  Systems  for  Professional  towth  

Task  Force  Guidelines: 
Misskm  and  Guiding  Beliefs 

Tasks: 

1.  Define  the  mission  of  staff  development  in  the  school(s). 


2.  Identify  the  three  to  five  most  important  beliefs  to  guide  implementation  of  the 
mission. 


3.  How  will  this  information  be  used  or  put  into  operation? 


2;U 
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Building  Systems  for  Professional  Growth 


Team  Development  Wheel 


Instructions: 


Stage  Four 


Place  a  mark  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  represent 
the  present  status  of  your  team. 


Performing 
Mature  Closeness 

Resourceful 
Flexible 
Open 
Effective 
Close  aiHi 
Supportive 


Forming 


Polite 
Impersonal 
Watchful 
Guarded 


stage  One 


Norming 


Getting 
Organized 

Developing  Skills 
Establishing 
Procedures 
Giving  Feedback 
Confronting  Issues 


Storming 
Infighting 


Controlling  Conflicts 
Confronting  People 
Opting  Out 
Difficulties 
Feeling  Stuck 


stage  Three 


stage  Two 
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Stales  Of  Team  Development 

Groups  of  people  working  together  do  not  beowne  a  team  in  a  day.  Teams  evolve  and 
become  productive  over  wne.  Regardless  of  dieir  size  or  composition,  teams  go 
through  certain  stages  oi  deveiopmeat  The  length  of  each  sti^  varies  from  team  to 
team  and  may  be  as  short  as  one  meeting  or  may  last  for  several  mon^.  The  sequence 
of  stages  is  the  same  for  eadi,  and  white  the  specifics  of  eadi  stage  nuiy  vary  frtmi  team 
to  teanv  ^e  overall  nature  of  each  stage  is  consistent  across  teams.  During  diis  process, 
some  oi  the  activities  and  feelings  of  team  members  may  not  appear  to  be  productive. 
This  is  particularly  true  during  9ie  dissatisfaction  stage  when  a  sense  of  frustraticHi  and 
incompetence  frequently  emerges.  However,  working  throu^  each  stage  is  a  crucial 
part  of  the  team's  evolution  if  me  end  result  is  to  be  a  fully  functioning  team. 


1.  Orientation  Stage  =>  Forming 


□  Members  are  somewhat  eager  and  have  positive  expectations. 

□  Members  are  concerned  about  and  want  to  know: 
Q  What  is  the  piupose  of  the  team? 

□  What  will  they  have  to  do? 

□  Who  will  lead? 

□  Will  their  efforts  be  fruitful? 

□  Members  are  dependent  on  the  situation  and  whoever  is  leading. 

□  Energy  and  time  are  focused  on: 

□  Defining  the  goal(s)  and  the  task  of  their  team. 

□  Devising  at  least  an  initial  means  for  carrying  out  tasks,  i.e.,  team  process 
and  procedures. 

□  Determining  what  skills  are  needed  for  their  team,  which  of  those  skills 
members  lack  and  need  to  develop,  and  how  those  skills  might  be  learned. 

□  Once  determined,  trying  out  and  becoming  accustomed  to  team  process 
and  procedures. 


2.  Dissatisfaction  Stage]  =>  [Storming 


□  Members  become  somewhat  frustrated. 

□  Expectations  and  reality  of  team  work  do  not  coincide. 

□  Dependence  on  the  leader  becomes  unsatisfying. 
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PiriMng  Sy^BBis  for  Protesstonal  (^wrtli 


□ 


□  Appropriate  resources  are  not  readily  available. 

□  Some  proWems  presented  to  team  are  not  easily  solved. 

Members  may  fee!  some  anger  towards  the  leader,  the  goals  and  tasks  of  the 
team,  and  other  members. 

Members  may  feel  sad,  discouraged. 

□  They  feel  they  cannot  do  what  they  hoped. 

□  They  feel  incompetent. 
Energy  and  time  are  focused  on: 

□  Redefining  what  their  task  is  in  "achievable"  terms. 

□  Determining  strategies  for  solving  long-term  problems- 

□  Determining  how  best  to  accomplish  their  task,  including  assessing  any 
additional  skills  needed. 

□  Resolving  their  sense  of  frustration  and  incompetence. 

□  Redefining  their  expectations  so  that  they  are  more  compatible  with  what 
is  possible. 


Frustration  is  dissipating. 

□  Exjjectations  and  reality  are  more  closely,  if  not  completely,  meshed. 

u  Skill  in  carrying  out  procedures  and,  therefore,  in  completing  tasks  is 
increased  either  by  additional  experiences  with  the  process  or  specific 
training  activities. 

Personal  satisfaction  is  increasing. 

□  Process  and  procedures  are  being  mastered. 

□  Self-esteem  is  heightened. 

□  Pleasure  in  accomplishing  task  and  petting  positive  feedback  from  sta 
through  informal  or  formal  monitonng  processes  outweigh  earlier 
frustrations. 

Collaborative  efforts  are  beginning  to  jell. 
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BuWing  Systems  for  Professtonal  Growth 


4.  Productton  Stage 


J  Members  are  once  again  eager  to  be  part  of  the  team  effort. 

□  Individuals  on  the  team  ^1  greater  autonomy. 

□  Members  are  working  well  together, 
a  Leadership  functions  are  shared. 

□  Sense  of  mutuality  (we  sink  or  swim  together)  and  interdependence  has 
developed 

a  Energy  and  time  are  focused  on  achieving  the  team's  purpose:  meeting  staff 
needs  through  strong  staff  development  ac*  ivities. 


5.  Termination 


□  Members  may  feel: 

a  Sense  of  sadness  because  the  team  is,  at  least  for  the  time  beings  ending. 

□  Strong  sense  of  accomplishment. 

□  Last  minute  urgency  to  tie  up  loose  ends. 

□  Regret,  if  they  feel  they  were  not  able  to  do  everything  planned. 

□  Energy  focused  on: 

□  An  evaluation  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  quantity  and  quality. 

□  What  needs  to  be  done  to  complete  the  ta*'^  for  the  time  being. 

□  If  appropriate,  how  to  begin  the  task  anew  the  following  school  year  and 
what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  based  on  the  previous  year's 
experience. 

Major  Messages: 

1 .  Tatms  exK)lve  through  several  stages  of  development. 

2.  A  stage  may  last  for  one  hour  or  one  year,  and  there  is  no  ivay  to  know  ahead  of  time  how 
long  a  particular  stage  mil  last. 

3.  Dissatisfaction  is  a  natural  part  of  the  team  process  and  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  sign 
that  the  team  is  failing,  but  rather  that  H  is  time  for  the  members  to  take  stock  and  review 
goals,  processes,  resources,  rewards,  and  outcomes. 


ERIC 
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Principtes  for  Effective  Teamwork 


Although  there  are  no  recipes  for  being  an  effective  team,  tiiere  are  scnne  basic 
principles  that  can  help  team  members  work  together  effidentiy  and  productively.  Use 
tiiese  principles  as  guidelines  for  your  team  efforts.  Feel  free  to  adapt  tiiem,  add  to 
them,  delete  some,  modify  some,  or  make  up  new  ones  to  suit  your  team  and  situation. 

□  RespcmsMHyfdrtheteimissktredbyaUtemmem^ 

and  its  goals  -  if  the  team  fails,  if  s  both  your  fault  and  the  team's  fault 

□  Decisions  should  ahoays  be  agreed  to  by  the  team.  They  are  not  made  by  the 
leaders,  any  individual,  or  any  clique  --  all  important  policies  should  be 
decided  by  the  team.  The  team  should  have  a  voice  in  its  own  goals  and  the 
techniques  that  should  be  used  to  accomplish  them. 

□  Use  methods  which  allow  as  many  as  possible  of  the  t&mt  members  to  participate.  Let 
the  team  work  frequently  in  subgroups.  Bring  out  mh\ority  and  individual 
opinions  by  asking  frequent  questions  of  team  members. 

□  Be  flexible.  Be  flexible  in  rules,  agenda,  and  in  all  procedures.  Establish  a  plan 
for  your  activities,  but  always  modify  it  when  you  find  that  you  need  to. 
Tasks  and  how  tiiey  are  done  should  change  as  the  skills,  needs,  and  interesls 
of  the  team  change. 

□  Cut  down  the  threat  to  indimduM  members.  Get  team  membere  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Use  informal  procedures,  minimize  rules,  separate  the  membere 
of  cliques  or  friendship  circles,  discuss  the  problem  of  status,  use 
subgroupings  to  get  members  accustomed  to  working  as  a  team. 

□  The  team  should  continually  evaluate  its  progress.  This  may  be  done  by 
evaluation  sheets,  process  reports,  sutooup  discussions,  suggestion  boxes, 
etc  The  important  point  is  that  it  should  be  done  often^  brie%,  and  well. 

□  Team  members  should  be  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  roles  that  they  play. 
Study  the  different  roles  that  people  can  play,  analyze  the  roles  they  play, 
consciously  play  roles  that  are  helpful  to  team  progress. 

□  Let  the  team  be  active.  Let  team  members  try  a  variety  of  tasks,  encourage  a 
risk-free  atmosphere  where  no  one  fiuls,  consciously  provide  for  the  s2u 
development  and  appropriate  participation  of  all  members. 


SiS^ijS^'^.^'^  Towiuwi:,  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  PA,  1984.  Reprinted 
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Blockbig: 

Being  negative  and  stubbornly  resistant 

EMsagreeing  and  opposing  without  or  beyond  "reason" 

Attempting  to  maintain  or  bring  back  an  issue^  direction^  or  task  after  it  has  been 


Attacking: 

Deflating  the  status  of  others 

Expressing  disapproval  of  the  values,  acts,  or  feelings  of  others 
Attacking  the  team,  the  leader  or  the  problem  being  worked  on 
Joking  aggressively 

Trying  to  take  credit  for  another's  contribution 
Being  Playful: 

Displaying  lack  of  involvement  m  the  team's  efforts  by  cynicism,  nonchalance. 


Seeking  RecognitkMi: 

Boasting,  reporting  on  personal  achievements 
Acting  in  unusual  ways 

Struggling  to  prevent  being  placed  in  an  "inferior"  position 

Deserting: 

Withdrawing  in  some  way 

Being  indifferent,  silent,  aloof,  excessively  formal,  day  dreaming 
Deliberately  doing  tasks  that  are  unrelated  to  team's  functions  and  goals  (i.e.. 


Pieadli^  Special  Interests: 

Speaking  for  the  "grass  roots"  and  the  "community,"  the  "poor  children,"  etc. 
Cloaking  one's  own  prejudices  and  biases  in  the  stereotype  which  best  fits 


Domlnatbig: 

Asserting  power  or  superiority  to  manipulate  the  team  or  certain  members  of  the 

team  by  flattery 
Asserting  a  superior  status  or  right  to  attention 
Giving  directions  autocratically 
Interrupting  the  contributions  of  others 


Adapted  with  permission  from;  Guidelines  for  Effective  Teamwork,  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc, 
Philadelphia,  PA,  1984. 


or  bypassed 


grading  papers,  knitting) 


selfish,  individual  needs 
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Group  Task  Behaviors  and  Roi^ 


Helping  the  team     started  by  proposing  tasks  or  goals 
Defining  a  problem 

Suggesting  a  procedure  or  idea  for  solving  a  problem 

InfonnaUon/OiAiton  Seeking : 

Requesting  facts^  asking  for  clarification  of  statements  that  have  been  made 
Trying  to  help  the  team  find  out  what  people  think  or  feel  about  what  is  being 
done 

Seeking  suggestions  or  ideas 

tnfomurtloiVOpinion  Giving: 

Offering  facts  or  additional  useful  information 
Expressing  thoughts  or  feelings 
Giving  suggestions  or  ideas 

Clarlfylng/Etaborating: 

Interpreting  or  reflecting  iJeas  and  suggestions 
Qearing  up  points  or  confusion 

Offering  examples  to  help  the  team  imagine  how  a  strategy  or  proposal  might 
work 

Distinguishing  alternatives  to  issues  before  the  group 

Summarizing: 

Pulling  together  related  ideas  or  tasks 

Restating  suggestions  after  a  group  has  discussed  them 

Organizing  activities  so  that  me  group  will  know  what  it  has  accomplished 

Setting  Objectives: 

Expressing  objectives  for  the  group  to  achieve 
Applying  standards  in  evaluation 
Measuring  accomplishments  against  goals 

Testing  Wori(abnity: 

Applying  suggestions  to  real  situations  to  gauge  the  practicality  and  workability 
of  strategies 


BirifcfeiflSvsteflisfofProfesslonBlGrewth 


Cheddng: 

oTJSLTiSfi^'^"'."  to  ^  ^  *f  is  Hearing  completion  of  a  task 
uiecking  to  see  how  much  more  needs  to  be  done 


Attempfang  to  keep  communication  channels  open 
Making  it  possible  for  others  to  make  their  ojntributions 
buggesting  procedures  for  more  productive  use  of  resources 


Harmoiyzing: 


Attempting  to  reconcile  disagreements 

Getting  people  to  explore  their  similarities,  as  well  as  their  differences 


DraJrung  off  negative  feelings  by  jesting  or  soothing  troubled  people 
Putting  tense  situations  in  a  wider  context 

Enooufiging: 

Z"^'  responsive  to  others  and  their  contributions 
Helping  others  to  contribute 
Listening  with  interest  and  concern 
Reh\forang  others'  participation 


Determining  sources  of  difficulty 
Seeking  appropriate  next  steps 


nS^^S'^M^"  ^n,m:  Guiddines  for  Effective  Teamy^k,  Research  for  Better  Schools, 
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Who  Does  What  In  Our  QrtHjp? 

Below  is  a  list  and  a  brief  description  of  different  roles  and  ''unctions  that  people  play  in 
groups.  First,  asse^i  your  own  behavior  by  indicating  how  often  you  perform  eadi  role 
(1  =»  rarely,  5   all  tiie  time).  Then  choose  tiie  one  person  in  the  group  who  best  fits  each 
role  description  and  write  their  name  next  to  the  role. 

At  the  same  time,  assess  your  own  behavior  in  relation  to  the  role  description.  Use  a 
scale  from  1  (1  rarely  or  never  perform  this  function")  to  5  CI  perform  this  function  a 
great  deal  or  most  of  the  time"). 


Group  Task  Roles  Me  Others 

1.  Initiator/Contributor:  Proposes  goals,  ideas,  solutions, 
defines  problems;  suggests  procedures. 

2.  Information  and  Opinion  Seeker:  Asks  for  clarification 
and  suggestions;  looks  for  facts  and  feelings;  solicits 
ideas  and  values  of  other  members. 

3.  Information  Giver:  Offers  facts  and  relevant 
information  or  experience. 

4.  Opinion  Giver:  States  beliefs  about  alternatives; 
focuses  on  values  rather  than  facts. 

5.  Clarifter/Elaborator:  Interprets;  gives  examples; 
defines  terms;  clears  up  confusion  or  ambiguity. 

6.  Coordinator/ Summarizer:  Pulls  ideas,  opinions,  and 
suggestions  together;  summarizes  and  restates;  may 
try  to  draw  members'  activities  together;  offers 
conclusions. 

7.  Gatdteeper/Expediter:  Keeps  communications  open  to 
all  members;  opens  up  opportunities  for  other  to 
participate. 

8.  Hamonizer:  Tries  to  reduce  conflict  and  tension; 
attempts'to  reconcile  differences. 

9.  Encourager:  Supportive  of  others;  praises  efforts  and 
ideas;  accepts  contributions. 

10.  Evaluator:  Helps  group  assess  whether  it  has 
consensus  or  is  reaching  a  conclusion. 
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Consensus 


Conssnstis  DsdskNi  IMdna: 

□  Is  a  process  used  to  ensure  that  every  individual  has  input  into  a  decision. 

□  Requires  everyone's  participation.  listening,  sharing,  trust,  and  respect  are 
values  inherent  in  the  process. 

The  Consensus  Contract: 

Consensus  is  based  on  the  term  "to  consent"  as  in  "to  grant  permission."  To  arrive  at 
consensus  is  to  give  permission  to  go  along  with  the  total  g^up  (^e  majority).  The 
implication  of  ccnisensus  is  that  an  individual  can  negotiate  the  terms  by  which  he  or 
she  will  grant  his  or  her  permission,  Each  individual  has  the  right  and  obligation  to 
make  his  or  her  terms  known. 


Contract  Assumptions 


Commitments/Procedures 


All  people  are  choosing  beings. 

All  persons  are  free  to  disagree 
and  vtnce  an  opinion. 

Freedom  means  he/she  engages 
in  action  by  choice. 

Compromise  is  not  .lecessary. 


There  is  no  right  answer. 


I  will  explain  my  perception  of  the 
problem/issue. 

I  will  discuss  my  feelings. 

I  will  explain  my  needs/goals 
concerning  the  issue. 

I  will  let  others  know  how  important 
this  issue  is  to  me. 

I  will  listen  to  others'  opirJons. 

I  will  respect  others'  needs  for  space, 
privacy,  and  identify. 

I  will  negotiate. 

I  will  grant  permission  to  the  majority, 
with  a  minority  report. 

I  will  implement  the  decision. 


AdvantaQM  of  a  Consensus: 

Unlike  a  majority  vote,  a  consensus  requires  a  full  commitment  from  all  the  group 
members  to  the  decision.  Because  everyone  is  involved  in  the  decision  and  must 
indicate  agreement,  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by  most. 


BuWInfl  Systems  tofProtessignalGrow^ 


(If  there  is  a  vote,  members  in  the  minority  are  often  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
propose  changes,  and  if  they  vote  NO,  they  are  in  effect  relieved  of  any  responsibility 
for  the  outcome.) 

Consensus  may  take  a  bt  more  time  in  a  group,  but  the  outcome  is  usually  more  likely 
to  be  implemented  and  supported.  If  s  worth  tiie  effort. 

Consensus  Means . . .  Consensus  Does  NOT  Mean. . . 

All  group  members  contribute.  A  unanimous  vote. 

Everyone's  opinions  are  heard  The  result  is  everyone's  first  choice, 

and  encouraged. 


feelings  about  the  issue. 

Those  who  disagree  indicate  a 
willingness  to  experiment  for  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

All  members  share  the  final 
decision. 

All  members  agree  to  take 
responsibility  tor  implementing 
the  final  decision. 


Differences  are  viewed  as  helpful. 


Everyone  agrees  (there  may  be  only 
enough  support  for  the  decision  to  be 
carried  out)- 


Everyone  can  paraphrase  the 
issue. 

Everyone  has  a  chance  to  express 


Conflict  or  resistance  will  be  overcome 
immediately. 
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The  Pyramidal  Process  for  Reaching  Consensus 


This  process  is  most  useful  when  a  group  needs  to  come  up  with  one  "answer."  It  1-  .^s 
been  used  most  ef  ectively  with  developing  mission  and /or  philosophy  statements  for 
some  specific  activity. 

1.  Thoroughly  introduce  and  discusp  the  task  at  hand.  For  example,  if  the  group  is 
working  on  a  mission  statement  for  the  staff  de^'f  ^opment  team,  the 
characteristics  of  a  well  written  mission  shouKi  be  iiscussed  and  agreed  to. 
Everyone  needs  to  have  a  good  grasp  of  what  ttiv  final  product  will  look  like. 

2.  Group  members  are  first  asked  to  write  their  own  individual  version. 

3.  After  each  member  has  written  his/her  own  draft,  pairs  are  formed.  Their  task  is 
to  reach  a  consensual  agreement  on  one  statement  which  satisfies  them  both. 

Note:  At  this  stage  it  is  often  necessary  to  review  the  "rules'*  of  reaching 
consensus. 

t.  Each  pair  is  then  joined  by  another  pair,  and  the  consensus-building  process 
begins  again. 

5.  The  size  of  the  consensus-building  groups  continues  to  grow  until  one 
product/ statement  is  arrived  at  wim  which  every  member  of  the  group  can 
agree.  ^ 

Notes: 

This  process  is  seldom  completed  in  a  day.  Often  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  two  or  three 
versions  in  the  first  session.  It  is  useful  for  people  to  have  some  time  to  think  about  the 
various  versions  before  trying  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  one  and  only.  Often  lliree  or 
four  sessions  are  necessary  to  complete  the  task. 

If  the  group  appears  to  be  stalemated  ~  unable  to  agree  on  one  version  or  another  ~  the 
discussion  and  negotiation  process  can  be  speeded  up  by  i-^ing  a  "fish  bowl."  The 
opposing  groups  each  select  one  or  two  spokespereons  for  their  point  of  view.  The 
spokespersons  come  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  continue  negotiations  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  the  group;  thus,  a  "fish  bowl"  is  formed.  An  empty  chair  or  two  should  be 
provided  for  the  observers  to  temporarily  join  the  "fish  bowl"  group  whenever  they 
want  to  make  a  particular  point  or  put  forth  a  particular  argument. 
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The  Nominal  Group  Process 

The  nominal  group  process  is  a  method  for  structuring  ^ups  to  allow  individual 
judgments  to  be  pooled  and  used  when  tficre  is  uncertainty  or  disagreement  about  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  possible  sduticHis.  The  process  Is  helpfulin  identifying 
problems,  exploring  solutions,  and  estaWishing  priorities.  It  works  best  wiA  groups  of 
Hve  to  nine  participants.  Larger  gxxmps  can  be  handled  by  making  minor  chan^  in 
procedure,  particmarly  Step  2,  but  any  group  larger  than  12  should  be  sub-divided. 

Nominal  Group  Process  Procedures 

step  1 :  SHent  geimitf  ion  of  ideas  in  wrfthig. 

Read  the  fbais  question  aloud  and  ask  participants  to  list  their  responses  in  phrases  or 
brief  sentences.  Request  that  they  work  silently  and  independently.  Allow  four  to  eight 
minutes. 

Step  2:  Roimd-robbi  recording  of  Ideas. 

Go  around  the  table  and  get  one  idea  from  each  participant.  Write  the  ideas  on 
newsprint.  As  each  sheet  is  finished,  tape  it  on  the  wall  so  thatthe  entire  list  is  visible. 
Niunber  each  item.  Leave  space  to  the  left  of  eadi  number  to  record  votes  at  a  later  time. 
Encourage  hitchhiking  on  other  ideas.  Discourage  discussion,  elaboration,  or 
justificanon. 

Step  3:  Serial  discussion  Of  lite  list  of  ideas. 

Chtrificatum:  Explain  that  thepurpose  of  this  step  is  clarification.  Read  item  1  aloud  and 
invite  clarifying  comments.  Then  read  item  2  and  continue  discussing  each  item  in  turn 
imtil  the  list  is  covered.  Arguments  arc  unnecessary'  because  each  pfutidpant  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  iTidependently  in  Step  4.  As  soon  as  the  logic  and  meaning  of  the  item  are 
dear,  cut  off  discussion. 

Categorization:  Once  each  item  has  been  discussed,  duplicate  items  should  be  identified 
and  oomljined.  This  may  necessitate  rewriting  some  of  the  items  before  the  voting  step. 
However,  resist  the  temptation  lo  combine  many  items  into  broader  categories.  Some 
partidpants  may  seek  to  achi'.^ve  consensus  by  this  means  and  the  precision  of  the 
original  items  may  be  lost,  or  the  coml>ined  item  will  become  so  abstract  and 
all-indusive  that  the  group  in  effect  is  able  to  avoid  the  difficult  choices  inherent  in 
prioritizing. 

Step  4:  Voting. 

Each  partidpant  selects  five  items  that  are  most  important  to  him  or  her,  writes  them 
down,  and  rank  orders  them  (1  =  least  important;  5  =  rnost  important).  Record  the 
priority  numbers  on  newsprint  in  front  (» the  g'  oup.  The  numbers  are  tiien  added, 
resulting  in  a  total  for  each  item.  Items  can  then  be  prioritized  -  those  items  with  tiie 
highest  numbers  are  considered  the  highest  priority.  The  group  then  discusses  the 
voting  patterns.  If  desired,  the  items  can  be  further  darified  and  a  second  vote  taken. 


Adapted  with  t>ermiss»on  from:  Moore,  Carl  M.,  Group  Techniques  for  Idea  Building.  Sage  Publications, 
Beverly  HUlsCA,  1987, 
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The  Multi-Voting  Teclinique* 


This  method  of  voting  on  items  help  a  group  to  reduce  the  number  of  items  to  be 
selected  in  a  way  that  tends  to  eliminate  individuals'  dose  identification  with  items. 

Example:  A  group  of  10  people  can  use  this  technique  to  vote  on  12  items  thus: 

1.  Each  person  may  vote  as  many  times  as  he/she  wants,  but  only  once  for  each 
item. 

2.  The  top  vote-getters  -  those  items  that  receive  six  or  more  votes  —  are  then  voted 
on,  the  number  of  votes  per  person  this  time  being  restricted  to  two  or  three. 

3.  The  top  vote-getters  from  the  second  voting  (again,  items  receiving  six  or  more 
votes)  are  now  voted  on,  and  this  time  each  person  gets  just  one  vote. 

Note:  After  each  round  of  voting,  ask  participants  to  discuss  why  they  voted  for 
the  top  vote-getters  before  going  to  the  next  round  of  voting. 

Here  is  how  the  example  looks.  (We  suggest  recording  votes  on  the  actual 
brainstorming  list) 


Item 

Ist  vote 

2nd  vote 

3rd  vote 

A 

Z 

5 

B 

3 

C 

& 

Z 

3 

D 

2 

E 

4 

F 

2 

G 

Z 

2 

H 

5 

I 

6. 

1 

J 

5 

K 

& 

1 

L 

2 

Before  voting: 

u   Be  sure  that  all  items  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  and  clarified. 

□   Be  sure  that  all  duplicate  ite?  is  have  been  combined  (while  guarding  against 
too  much  categorization,  lest  you  reach  too  high  a  level  of  abstraction). 
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□  After  ead\  round  of  voting,  ask  participants  to  discuss  why  they  voted  for  the 
top  vote-getters  before  gomg  to  tiie  next  round  of  voting. 

Exampto: 

The  above  example  is  only  that  -  an  example.  The  number  of  votes  that  the  group  is 
allowed  within  any  voting  session  and/or  the  cut-off  for  top  vote-getters  can  be 
modified  depending  upon  the  pattern  which  emerges.  What  is  important  is  that 
participants  narrow  their  choices  as  quickly  as  is  comfortable  and  that  discussion 
between  vothig  sessions  provfdes  a  forum  for  ongoing  evaluation  and  consideration  of 
fewer  and  fewer  options. 


*0^>yTig^t  ®  1988 Gei^ral  Electric  Company,  all  rights  reserved.  This  activity  may  not  be  repnxxiuced, 
stored  bt  a  retrieval  system,    transmitted,  m  any  fonn  or  by  any  nieans, 
photocoi^ing,  reconiiiu;,  or  otherwise,  %vithout  written  permisaon.  For  infoFmatk>n  address 
tbmmuntoaoons  Deparanoit,  The  RegitHval  Laboratory  for  Educaticmal  ImOTOvemoit  of  the  Northeast 
and  Islands,  300  Brickstone  Square,  Stflte  900,  Andover,  MA  01810  (508/47tM)098) 
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Guidelines  for  Leadership  In  Small  Groups 

1.  lG!e;;opcnmgrcmflrtei»rMf.  It  is  necess^ 

however,  the  introduction  of  members  and  the  topic  for  discussion  should  be  kept 
brief.  State  the  objectives  of  the  session,  outiine  v^nat  is  to  be  accomplished,  and 
indicate  how  it  will  benefit  the  participants. 

2.  Check  perceptions  of  group  members.  Ask  for  participant  views  on  expectations, 
underetanding  of  (£|ectives.  (Are  we  all  dear  on  this?) 

3.  Suggest  a  structure  for  the  group.  Propose  an  approach  and  time  frame.  Modify,  using 
group  input,  chedc  for  understanding  (Is  tiiat  okay  with  you?)  before  proceeding. 
Elements  of  structure  may  include  foUowing  an  outiine  or  agenda,  using  a  recorder 
and  newsprint,  round-robin  partidpaticm,  open  discussion,  appointing  a  summarizer 
or  time-keeper,  etc  All  of  these  ideas  serve  to  organize  the  group  to  accomplish  the 
objective. 

4.  Keep  the  group  focused  on  the  objectives.  It  is  nonrwU  to  move  off  on  tangents  from  the 
central  question.  Sometimes  tangents  are  productive  and  yield  good  ideas.  You  must 
sense  whai  the  tangent  is  no  longer  productive  and  pull  me  group  back.  A  question 
like  "How  does  this  relate  to  our  objective?"  or  "We  have  strayed  from  the  ts^ic  and 
need  to  return  to  the  question  of ..."  is  a  better  intervention  man  not  doing  anything 
at  all 

5.  Summarize  frequently.  This  can  be  done  at  intervals  by  the  leader  or  by  someone 
appointed  to  do  it  Ten  to  fifteen  minute  intervals  work  well.  "So  far,  we  seem  to  liave 
said . . ." 

6.  See  that  all  members  have  an  equal  chance  to  participate.  Some  people  are  reluctant  to 
speak  out.  Others  can't  get  a  word  in  because  erf  aggressive  individuals  who  are 
present.  Use  open  questions  directed  to  the  reluctant  ones.  Ask  the  others  to  give 
everyone  a  chance.  When  you  du^  a  question  to  the  group,  let  your  eyes  meet  those 
who  seem  reluctant 

7.  Thoroughly  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  situation.  It  may  be  tempting  to  move  into  a  new 
agenda  item  after  only  one  or  two  members  have  aired  their  views.  Thorough 
discussion  is  especially  important  in  problem-solving  situations,  where  it  is  easv  to 
move  to  problem  analysis  before  the  problem  has  been  completely  or  adequately 
defined. 

8.  Display  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  leader  needs  to  be  aware  of  all  of  the 
interrelationships  of  ideas  and  information.  Listening  is  as  important  for  the  leader  as 
it  is  for  group  members.  By  maintaining  eye  contact  with  the  speaker  and 
demonstrating  appropriate  "attending"  behaviors,  you  can  prevent  yourself  from 
losing  a  grip  on  content  while  you  think  about  process. 

9.  Bring  the  discussion  to  a  definite  conclusion.  In  too  many  meetings,  members  rush  off 
without  arriving  at  a  consensus  or  even  a  majority  decision.  The  condusion  may  be  a 
summary  of  pn^g;ress,  a  scan  of  recorded  information  on  newsprint,  or  an  evaluation 
of  the  meeting.  Give  some  finality  to  the  event  in  any  case.  This  contributes  to  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  purpose. 

Devdoped  by  Douglas  S.  Fleming  (1985)  for  the  Ncnrtheast  Regional  School  Effectiveness  Project.  Nortl^ast 
Regional  Excnai^,  Chelmsford,  MA.  Used  witf\  permission. 
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Benchmarks  to  Measure  the  Success  of  Group  Fi^llitation 

1.  People  feel  the  meeting  was  worthwhile,  not  just  an  exercise;  they  have  a  feeling 
of  accomplishment. 

2.  People  feel  they  got  something  out  of  the  meeting. 

3.  People  feel  that  they  could  have  done  more. 

4.  People  feel  they  contributed  something  to  the  meeting. 

5.  People  feel  they  demonstrated  their  points  of  view  to  others- 

6.  People  wouldn't  mind  working  together  again. 

7.  People  came  up  with  creative  alternatives,  options,  solutions,  insights,  lists, 
descriptions. 

8.  People  feel  encouraged  to  massage  ideas  ~  asking  questions,  building  on 
previous  statements. 

9.  People  feel  that  they  could  have  done  it  in  less  time;  "next  time,"  they  say,  "ve'U 
get  even  more  done." 

10.  People  have  made  pledges  to  work  toward  certain  goals  or  to  accomplish 
specific  tasks. 


From  "How  to  Make  Meeting  Work"  by  Michael  Doyle  &  David  Straus.  Copyright  ©  1976  by  Michael 
Doyle  &  David  Straus.  Repnnted  l>y  permission  of  Berkley  Publishing  Group. 
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Decision  Maldng  for  Schooi  Site  Counciis 


A.  Preparation 

1.  Read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  before  the  next  one. 

2.  Know  dearly  what  problems  or  items  you  want  put  on  the  agenda. 

3.  Bring  all  materials  needed. 

B.  Behavior  in  the  meeting 

1.  Be  sure  to  submit  your  items  for  the  agenda.  State  them  very  briefly;  do  not 
elaborate. 

2.  When  you  have  an  opinion  or  feeling,  state  it  honestly  and  clearly. 

3.  Stay  on  the  agenda  item  being  discussed  and  help  others  stay  on  it. 

4.  When  you  don't  imderstand  something,  ask  for  clarification. 

5.  Partidpate  actively;  when  you  have  something  to  say,  say  it. 

6.  Because  it  is  your  meeting,  take  responsibility  for  doing  things  that  will  help 


the  group  function  effectively: 

a.  Start  on  time 

f. 

Keep  records 

b.  Establish  the  agenda 

e. 

Initiate  discussion 

c  Stay  on  the  subject 

u. 

Arrive  at  decisions 

d.  Keep  order 

i. 

Quit  on  time 

e.  Listen  to  others 

7.  Protect  the  rights  of  others  to  have  their  opinions  or  feelings  heard; 
encourage  silent  members  to  speak  up. 

8.  Listen  attentively  to  others;  clarify  what  they  are  saying  when  it  is  necessary. 

9.  Try  to  think  creatively  about  solutions  that  might  resolve  conflicts;  try  them 
out  on  the  group. 

10.  Keep  notes  on  things  you  agree  to  do  after  the  meeting. 

1 1.  At  all  times,  keep  saying  to  yourself,  "What  would  help  this  group  move 
ahead  and  get  this  probfem  solved?  What  contribution  can  I  make  to  help  this 
group  function  more  effectively?  What  does  the  group  need?  How  can  I 
help?" 

C.  After  the  meeting 

1.  Carry  out  your  assignments  and  commitments. 
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2.  Pass  on  to  your  constituents  decisions  or  infonnation  that  they  should  know. 

3.  Do  not  repeat  statements  or  activities  which  might  reflect  poorly  on  a 
member. 

4.  Refrain  from  complaining  about  a  decision  on  which  the  group  agreed. 


Prom  Establishing  Sdtool  Site  Councils:  The  School  Improvement  Program,  California  State  Departn^t  of 
Educatioiv  Sacramento,  CA,  1977.  Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Ground  Rules  for  Meetings 

1.  Start  on  time. 

2.  Develop  and  review  the  agenda. 

3.  Conduct  one  piece  of  business  at  a  time. 

4.  Participation  is  a  right . , .  and  a  responsibility. 

5.  Initiate  ideas. 

6.  Support . . .  challenge . .  -  coimter. 

Differences  resolved  constructively  lead  to  creative  problem  solving, 

7.  Give  others  a  chance  to  talk. 

Silence  does  not  always  mean  agreement. 

8.  Commimicate  authentically;  what  a  person  says  should  reflect  what  he  thinks 
well  as  what  he  feels. 

9.  Conduct  group  business  in  front  of  the  group. 

10.  Conduct  personal  business  outside  of  the  meeting. 

11.  Develop  conditions  of  respect,  acceptance,  trust,  caring. 

12.  Develop  alternative  approaches  to  the  solutions  of  a  problem. 

13.  Test  for  readiness  to  make  decisions. 

14.  Make  the  decision. 

15.  Assign  foUow-up  actions  and  responsibilities. 

16.  Summarize  what  has  been  accomplished. 

17.  End  on  time. 


Developed  by  Douglas  S.  Fleming  (1985)  for  the  Northeast  Regional  School  Effectiveness  Project. 
Northeast RegionalExchange, Chelmsford,  MA.  Used  with pennisaon. 
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On  th«  Value  of  Newsprint  as  a  Facilltatkm  Too! 

People  need  to  be  able  to  see  where  they've  come  from.  "How  can  I  know  what  I  think 
untfilreaditr 

Newsprint  is  used  extensively  as  a  tool  for  group  thinking  and  pn^ls^m  solving. 
Summarizing  major  discussion  points  on  newsprint  with  felt  markers  can  dramatize  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  group's  thinking.  It  can  help  people  refer  back  to  earlier  ideas 
and  to  expand  on  them.  New^jrint  notes  can  serve  as  the  minutes  of  the  session,  or  can 
be  taken  to  the  typewriter  and  copied  for  later  distribution.  The  newsprint  record  can 
also  be  rolled  up  and  saved  for  use  at  a  follow-up  meeting. 

Below  are  some  guidelines  for  the  effective  use  of  newsprint: 

1.  Write  or  print  clearly,  with  letters  large  enough  for  everyone  to  read.  Don't  use 
yellow,  orange  or  red  (they  all  are  difficult  for  some  to  read). 

2.  Use  abbreviations  or  key  words  only  if  they  are  understood  by  the  whole  group. 

3.  Put  a  heading  on  every  page;  it  reminds  participants  of  the  focus  of  the 
discussion. 

4.  Check  that  you  have  recorded  or  summarized  a  participant's  points  accurately. 

5.  Select  a  method  for  choosing  from  among  a  long  list  of  ideas,  a  few  on  which  to 
focus  in  the  next  phase  or  activity  -  (by  a  vote,  a  point  system,  consensus). 

6.  There  are  some  times  when  people  need  to  look  each  other  in  the  eye  and  talk. 
Be  sensitive  to  this  and  don't  let  the  presence  of  newsprint  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

7.  Invite  others  to  write  the  newsprint  notes,  serving  as  recorder.  Sometimes  you 
will  want  guest  speakers  to  summarize  or  emphasize  their  own  points  this  way. 

8.  There  may  be  times  when  you  are  meeting  in  a  room  with  enough  wall  space  for 
newsprint  for  each  participant.  F<5r  some  objectives  it  may  be  useful  to  post 
several  discussion  questions  at  the  top  of  newsprint  sheets  and  invite  gix>up 
members  to  record  their  own  responses.  There  could  even  be  multiple  choice 
questions  with  a  space  for  tally  marks. 
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Strategies  for  Productive,  Efficient  Team  Meetings 


(A  good  starting  point  for  a  team  is  to  negotiate  which  of  these  they  will  use.) 

1.  Start  on  time. 

2.  Encourage  Excitement  Sharing.  Each  meeting  begins  with  the  leader  saying 
something  like,  "What  is  new  and  exciting  in  your  lives  since  we  last  met?" 
Anyone  who  feels  like  it  then  briefly  shares  with  the  group  any  new  and  exdting 
experience,  insight,  feeling,  etc.  Some  advantages  of  excitement  sharing  are:  it 
helps  start  meetings  on  time  since  everyone  does  not  have  to  be  there  to  begin 
(since  it  is  enjoyable,  however,  it  encourages  people  to  arrive  on  time);  it  helps 
participants  get  to  know  each  other  better.  Caution:  One  danger  is  that 
excitement  sharing  could  go  on  for  hours;  therefore,  don't  go  beyond  an 
agreed-upon  limit,  say  10  minutes. 

3.  Review  and  develop  the  meeting  agenda.  Near  the  beginning  of  each  session,  the 
agenda  should  be  reviewed  so  mat  it  can  be  changed  or  expanded  to 
accommodate  new  ideas  and  priorities.  The  agenda  should  be  handed  out  or 
recorded  on  newsprint  in  view  of  the  whole  group. 

4.  Set  time  limits  for  the  meeting  and  perhaps  for  individual  agenda  items.  You  may 
have  to  set  some  agenda  priorities. 

5.  Take  Action  Minutes.  It  is  easy  for  a  group  to  forget  "who  was  going  to  do  what  by 
jvfwnl"  Action  Minutes  provide  a  very  complete  but  streamlined  material  record. 
See  attached  form. 

6.  Conduct  one  piece  of  business  at  a  time.  It  may  help  to  appcint  one  member  of 
the  group  as  a  task  minder. 

7.  Route  off-task  insights  or  problems  to  an  Odds  a,td  Ends  List  for  later  attention. 
Often  in  the  course  of  a  meeting,  problems  or  issues  are  raised  that  can  sidetrack 
the  group  from  its  agenda.  When  these  problems  or  issues  are  significant  but  not 
relevant  to  the  task  at  hand,  they  can  be  ror  ted  to  an  Odds  and  Ends  List  which  is 
carried  forward  to  future  meetings  on  the  Action  Minutes. 

8.  Continually  work  on  the  group's  process. 

Encourage  participation  by  all,  even  the  quietest  members,  (Participation  is  a 
right . . .  and  a  responsibility.) 

Communicate  authentically.  What  a  person  says  should  reflect  what  he  or  she 
thinks  as  well  as  feels. 

Conduct  group  business  m  front  of  the  group;  conduct  personal  business  outside 
of  the  meeting. 

Develop  conditions  of  respect,  acceptance,  trust,  and  caring. 
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9.  Develop  altermtive  approaches  to  the  solutions  of  a  problem.  In  problem  solving 
of  almost  any  type,  you  are  far  more  likely  to  choose  the  best  path  if  you 
generate  as  many  alternatives  as  possible. 

To  start,  encourage  all  possible  ideas.  Rule  out  evaluation.  Quantity  of  ideas 
counts  here.  Pool  your  wild  ideas,  b.  Review  and  clarify  the  ideas.  Look  for  dues 
to  something  found  in  even  the  wildest  ideas.  Let  the  people  who  gave  the  idea 
explain  what  they  had  in  mind. 

Apply  the  group's  critical  judgment  to  determine  the  best  possible  solutions 
from  the  total  list. 

10.  Test  the  group  for  readiness  to  make  decisions.  Quickly  answer  these  questions: 
Is  the  person  or  group  most  affected  by  the  decision  represented? 

Ooes  the  group  have  enough  high  quality  information  to  make  a  decision? 

Does  the  group  have  the  authority  to  make  the  decision?  (Is  the  person  or  group 
who  will  be  responsible  for  carrymg  out  the  decision  represented?) 

11.  Determine  what  decision-ntaking  method  suits  each  decision.  (Develop  a  quick 
routine  to  do  this.) 


Decision-Making  Decision-Making  Consequences 
Method  Process 


Majority  Decision        Vote,  majority  rules,  the        May  limit  arguments  or  reduce 


agreement;  tends  to  impede 
healthy  discussion  and  may 
reduce  constructive  criticism. 


the  time  required  to  reach 


Consensus  Decision 


Altering  substance  of 
decision  through  debate 
and  discussion  until  all 
members  can  accept  it 


Provides  for  alternative  flunking 
and  an  interchange  of  ideas; 


tends  to  dissipate  authority  but 
also  may  reduce  individual 


autonomy;  requires  high  degree 
of  interpersonal  imdek^tanding 
and  acceptance;  time-consuming. 


12. 


14. 


13. 


15. 


Make  the  decision  (remember  silence  does  not  always  mean  agreement). 
Assign  follow-up  actions  and  responsibilities  on  Action  Minutes. 
Simimarize  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Decide  the  date  and  place  of  the  next  meeting. 
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16.  Develop  a  preliminary  agei.da  for  the  next  meeting.  Refer  to  the  Odds  and  Ends 
Ust  tor  possible  agenda  items  or  direct  tfiose  items  elsewhere  and  record  in 
Action  Minutes. 

17.  Evaluate  ti\e  meeting.  (Look  at  the  group's  efficient,  productive  use  of  time  and 
each  group  member's  feelings  about  the  team  itself.) 

It  is  important  to  have  an  evaluation  near  the  end  of  every  meeting,  not  only  to 
i^cognize  the  positive  and  exciting  things  vou  like  about  the  meeting  so  that  you 
can  repeat  them  next  time,  but  even  more  hnportantly,  to  identify  those  things 
about  the  session  which  participants  didn't  like  so  that  you  can  make  creative 
changes  for  the  next  meeting. 

Consider  using  an  Inside  or  Outside  Asses^nent  Technique.  Group  process 
inventories  completed  first  by  individual  team  members  and  then  shared  by  the 
gxxnip  allows  the  team  to  analyze  tire  group's  efficient,  productive  use  of  time,  as 
well  as  group  behavior,  roles  and  skills.  At  times  it  might  be  helpful  to  invite  an 
outside  observer  to  visit  a  meeting.  He/9ie  can  use  a  group  process  inventory  to 
record  observations,  share  these  observations  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  and 
facilitate  a  discussion  on  how  the  group  is  function. 

18.  END  ON  TIME!!!!  Time  is  a  precious  commodity  for  team  members.  Respecting 
agreed-upon  time  limits  builds  team  trust. 
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Team  Members  Present: 


Action  Minutes 

P^ge  of  


Today's  Datc^ 
Recorder  


Date/time/place  of  next  meeting . 


Agenda  Item 

Staff  Member 

Summary  of  Discussion /Task  List 

Action  Decision 

Staff  to 

Target  Date 

Initiating 

Follow  Up 

Completion 

Possible  Agenda  Items  for  Next  Meeting 
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Things  to  look  for: 


Obsm^  Guide 


Participation: 


Did  all  have  opportunities  to  participate?  Were  some  excluded? 
Was  an  effort  made  to  draw  people  out?  Did  a  few  dominate? 


Leadership: 


Did  a  leader,  as  such,  emerge?  Was  a  leader  designated?  Was 
leadership  sliared?  Was  there  any  structuring  of  the  group? 


Roles:     Who  initiated  ideas?  Were  they  supported  and  by  whom?  Did 
anyone  block?  Who  helped  push  for  decisions? 


Decision  Making: 


Did  the  group  suggest  lots  of  ideas  before  beginning  to  decide, 
or  did  it  begin  by  aedding  on  only  a  single  idea?  Did  everyone 
agree  to  the  decisions  made?  Who  helped  L:  luence  decisions  of 
others? 


Communication: 


Did  people  feel  free  to  talk?  Was  there  any  interrupting  or 
cutting  people  off?  Did  people  listen  to  otiiers?  Were  there 
clarifications  of  points  made? 


Sensitivity:     Were  members  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  each  otlier? 


How  well  did  the  group  work? 
Poorly  ^  1     2     3     4     5   =*  Really  Well 
How  could  it  work  more  effectively? 
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Some  Characteristic  Behaviors  Found  in  Productive  Groups 

1.  Members  listen  intently.  They  work  at  understanding  what  others  are  saying,  ask 
others  to  repeat  and  clarify,  paraphrase  what  they  hear,  and  ask  if  they  heard 
correctly. 

Who  in  this  group  is  asking  for  clarification?  

Who  is  paraphrasing  what  others  have  said?  

Who  is  checking  to  see  if  he/she  understands  new  ideas  presented? 

2.  Members  make  sure  things  are  said  clearly.  They  elaoorate,  give  illustrations,  ask  the 
listener  to  paraphrase  what  he/she  has  heard,  repeat  and  re-state  statements  to 
insure  increased  correct  input  reception,  and  ask  for  confirmation  as  to  whether 
the  others  heard  correctly. 

Who  in  this  group  is  being  particularly  careful  to  be  sure  others  in  the  group 
imderstand  what  is  being  said?  

3.  Members  contribute  to  an  awareness  of  the  group's  process.  They  call  attention  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  group  and  invite  others  to  give  the^r  opinions  and 
perceptions  of  what  is  going  on. 

Who  in  this  group  is  calling  attention  to  how  the  group  is  doing? 

Who  is  asking  how  other  members  feel  about  how  the  group  is  working 
together?  

Who  points  out  how  decisions  are  being  made  in  the  group? 

4.  Members  keep  alert  to  ways  in  which  they  can  support  others  in  the  group.  They  take 
various  roles  and  functions  from  time  to  tinie  that  assist  other  group  members  to 
work  more  effectively. 

Who  asks  helpful  questions?  

Who  synthesizes /summarizes  what  has  been  said  so  far?  

Who  uses  humor  to  help  the  group  move  along?  
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5.  Members  help  the  group  by  using  a  diagnostic  approach.  They  use  their  ability  to 
understand  xvhy  things  have  happened  and  offer  to  the  group  their  observations 
and  suggestions. 

Who  makes  suggestions  to  help  the  group?  

Who  helps  the  group  see  where  they  have  gotten  bogged  down?  

Who  encourages  the  group  to  check  ideas  for  workability  without  discouraging 
new  ideas?  

6.  Members  operate  as  full  members  of  the  group.  They  actively  seek  to  learn  and  help 
others  learn  and  work  in  the  group. 

Who  encourages  quieter  members  of  the  group  to  participate?  

Who  brings  the  group  back  to  the  task  at  hand?  

Who  organizes  "who  will  do  what,  when"  to  follow  up  a  meeting? 


7.  Members  contribute  to  productive  goal  setting  and  decision  making. 

Who  helps  the  group  get  started /restarted  by  suggesting  tasks  or  goals? 

Who  asks  for  or  adds  information  on  ideas  presented? 

Who  checks  the  whole  group  to  see  how  much  agreement  has  been  reached? 
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A  Yardsticic  for  Measuring  the  Growth  of  a  Team 

As  a  group  begins  its  lifie,  and  at  several  points  dtiring  its  growth,  the  leader  and  members 
might  reflect  on  the  following  group  characteristics  and  spend  some  time  sharing  the  data  that 
are  cc^ected.  Through  rating  each  characteristic,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  general  picture  of  the 
perceptions  that  various  members  have  about  the  team  and  how  it  is  developing.  It  is  also 
possible  to  identify  difficulties  that  may  be  blocking  progress: 

A.  Goal  Clarity 


1  2 

3 

4 

5 

No  apparent          Goal  confusion 

Average  goal 
clarity 

Goals  mostly 
clear 

Goals  very 
clear 

B.  trust  and  openness 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

None  Little 

Avnerage 

Considerable 

Remarkable 

C.  Empathy  among  members 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

None  Little 

Average 

Considerable 

Remarkable 

D.  Balance  between  group  task  and  maintenance  needs 

1                      2  3 

4 

5 

None  Little 

Average 

Ckxxi 

Excellent 

L  Leader^ip  needs 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

Leadership  needs      Some  leadership 
not  met                needs  met 

Average  meeting 
of  leadership  needs 

Good  meetir^  of 
leadership  needs 

Excellent  meeting 

F.  Decisionmaking 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

Unable  to  make  Inadequate 
decisions           decision  making 

Average  decision 
making 

Good  ded^on 
making 

Full  consensus 

G.  Use  of  group  resources  (knowledges,  skills,  experiences) 

12                      3  4 

5 

Not  used              Poorly  used 

Average  use 

Well  used 

Fully  and 
effectively  used 

H.  Sense  of  belonging 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

None  Some 

Average 

Good 

Strong 

BuiMirw  Systems  tor  Protesslofial  (kowth  

General  Assessment  of  Project  Itealth 

Please  rate  each  of  the  items  below  on  a  five  point  scale: 

Partially  Partially  Fully 

Disagree  Disagree  Unsure  Agree  Agree 

1  2  3  4  5 

1 .  Trying  to  translate  the  original  goads  into  action  steps  has 

turned  up  unforeseen  problems  in  our  project  operations.  _____ 

2.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  asking  for  assistance  from  outside 
consultants  when  we  need  it. 


3.  There  is  a  firm  commitment  to  project  goals  on  the  part  of 
administrators  who  influence  the  project. 

4.  The  staff  have  the  abiliti^  and  skills  needed  to  do  an  excellent 
job  with  this  project. 

5.  On  specific  issues  I  am  often  confused  about  who  is  really  in  charge. 

6.  The  staffs  behavior  shows  a  firm  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the 
project. 

7.  We  are  trying  to  do  too  much. 

8.  Interpersonal  conflict  is  slowing  us  down. 

9.  We  allow  documentation  requirements  to  interfere  with  service  to 
clients. 


10.     I  have  trouble  knowing  when  the  project  is  successful  because  the 
criteria  of  success  are  unclear. 


1 1 .  The  school  district  sees  the  project  as  an  integral  and  desirable  part 
of  its  operations. 

12.  Decision-making  power  is  too  widely  dispersed. 

13.  Our  lack  of  attention  to  outside  political  considerations  tends  to 
create  problems  for  us. 

14.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  "hidden  agendas"  among  the  staff  are  not 
weakening  the  project. 


From:  The  NETWORK,  Inc.  "Genera' Asscsancnt  of  Project  Health."  Andover,  MA,  1979. 
Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Assessing  Council  Meeting  Effectiveness 

Please  assign  the  number  that  best  describes  your  council  meetings. 

1  -  not  typical  of  our  meetings 

2  —  fairly  typical 

3  -  typical  of  our  meetings 


1.   Members  of  the  council  know  what  items  are  to  be  discussed  prior  to  the  meeting. 

2   Members  arrive  on  time  for  the  meeting. 

3.   An  equitable  procedure  for  getting  items  on  the  agenda  is  being  implemented. 

4.   Members  carry  out  commitments  agreed  upon  at  the  meetings. 

5.   Members  are  free  to  say  how  they  truly  feel  about  a  problem. 

6.   Members  keep  confidentialities  when  agreed  to. 

7.   A  problem  is  thoroughly  underetood  before  a  vote  is  taken. 

8.   Members  ask  clarifying  qu^tions  when  in  doubt. 

9.  ^  The  "real"  problems  which  are  currently  important  to  the  members  are  discussed. 

10.   Members  assist  each  other  in  staying  on  the  topic,  controlling  excessive  talkers,  in- 
terruptions, etc. 

1 1 .   Members  have  a  chance  to  consider  more  than  one  solution  to  a  problem. 

12.   Decisions  made  at  the  meetings  are  dearly  understood. 

13.   It  is  dear  who  is  to  carry  out  what  decisions  and  when  they  are  to  be  completed. 

14.   Members  care  about  the  children  in  the  project  for  which  they  are  advising 

and  work  on  their  behalf. 

15.   As  a  member  of  the  coundl,  I  am  an  active  partidpant  in  the  meetings  and  have 

an  opportunity  to  assume  important  responsibilities. 

16.   Members  have  a  dear  understanding  of  the  budget  and  how  it  relates  to  imple- 
menting the  school  plan. 


From:  J.  Camey  and  J.  Chri^jeels,  Schoob  and  Communities  Working  Together  for  Effective  Schools  and  Stronger  Com- 
munities, San  Diego  County  Office  of  Education,  San  CHego,  CA,  1984.  Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Analyzing  Group  Goals 

Directions;  Answer  the  following  questions  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the  blank  and  writing  down 
what  you  think.  The  instrument  is  most  useful  if  all  members  complete  it.  The  information  can 
then  be  examined  in  light  of  how  all  members  view  the  group's  goals  and  how  they  are 
formulated. 

Don't 

Yes      No  Know 

1 .  Does  your  group  have  goals  for  its  work  with  which 

most  members  agree?       


2.  Are  the  goals  stated  or  written  down  anywhere? 


3.  In  your  own  words  write  down  your  group's  goals: 


5.  Do  you  feel  the  goals  are  realistic  and  attainable  for 
the  group? 


6.  Do  the  goals  mec'  your  own  needs? 


7.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  formulate  or  influence 
the  goals? 


8.  Does  your  group  periodically  review  and  revise  its 
goals? 


4.  Do  you  feel  the  goals  are  appropriate  and  suitable 
for  the  group? 


From:  "Measuring  and  Improving  Group  Effectiveness,"  Key  to  Community  Involvement  Series,  #11,  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association,  Arlington,  VA,  1978.  Reprinted  with  permission. 
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Assessing  Group  Cohesiveness 

Agree       Undecided  Disagree 

1 .  The  council  has  achieved  most  of  its  goals  in 

the  past  year.       

2.  Members  generally  attend  all  meetings.       

3.  A  high  degree  of  trust  exists  among  council 
members. 


4.   What  I  say  is  recognized  and  valued  by  the 
council. 


5.  I  am  proud  of  being  a  member  of  the  council. 

6.  I  feel  a  strong  ownership  of  our  program  and 
projects. 


7.    Members  of  the  council  really  care  about 
each  other. 


8.   New  members  are  made  to  feel  welcome. 


9.    At  meetings  I  feel  included. 


10.  If  I  miss  a  meeting,  I  feel  I  have  missed 
something  important. 

1 1 .  Members  work  on  tasks  together. 


From:  Carney,  J.  and  J.  Chrispeels,  Schools  and  Communities  Working  Together  for  Effective  Schools  and  Stronger 
Communities,  San  Diego  County  Office  of  Education,  San  Diego,  CA,  1984.  Reprinted  with  permission. 


Assessing  Group  Communication 

Directions:  Answer  the  following  questions  on  the  basis  of  your  participation  in  and 
experience  with  this  group,  A  compilation  of  all  members*  responses  may  be  used  to 
pinpoint  commimication  problems. 

Frequently    Sometimes  Never 
1.    I  ask  questions  when  I  don't  know  something.       


2.    I  keep  my  real  thoughts  and  feelings  to  myself. 


3.    I  have  opportunities  to  talk  during  group 
discussions. 


4.    When  I  feel  irritated  or  impatient  with  what's 
going  on,  I  communicate  my  feelings  to  the 
group. 


5.    If  I  am  unsure  about  what  someone  means,  I 
relay  my  understanding  of  their  comment  and 
check  to  see  if  my  understanding  is  accurate. 


6.    I  withhold  personal  feelings  and  stick  to  the 
facts  in  a  discussion. 


7.    I  agree  with  another  individual  or  like  what 
they  say  without  letting  them  know. 


8.    I  listen  to  and  carefully  consider  others'  ideas. 


9.    I  ask  others  to  tell  me  what  they  really  think 
of  my  work. 


10.    1  ask  others  who  seem  to  be  hurt  or  upset  to 
express  their  feelings. 


From:  "Measuring  and  Improving  Group  Effectiveness,"  Keys  to  Community  Involvement  Series,  #11, 
National  School  Public  Relations  Association,  Arlington,  VA,  1978.  Reprinted  with  pennission. 
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Always  Sometimes  Never 


How  Are  Our  Team  Meetings  Going? 
ACtiecklist 

1.   We  start  our  meeting  on  time. 

Z  We  begin  otir  meetings  with  a  'limited''  period  of  Excitement 
Sharing  (a  time  for  members  to  catch  up  on  new  and  exdtirig 
experiences,  insights,  etc.). 

3.  We  review  aiui  develop  the  meeting's  agenda  before  beginning 
worit, 

4.  We  set  time  limits  for  the  meeting  (and  perhaps  individual 
agenda  items). 

5.  We  identify  a  recorder  to  take  Action  Minutes  using  a  fonn 
developed  for  that  purpose. 

6.  We  use  an  Odds  and  Ends  List  to  avoid  getting  side  tracked  on 
important  but  "off-task"  issues. 

7.  We  encourage  participation  by  all,  even  our  quietest  members. 

8.  We  use  Brainstorming  to  develop  alternative  approaches  to 
the  solutions  of  a  problem. 

9.  We  test  our  group  to  see  if  we  are  ready  before  making  a 
decision. 

10.  We  use  an  established  routine  to  identify  which  Decison 
Making  Metiiod  we  will  use  for  a  particular  decision  (majority 
vote,  cons«isus,  etc-). 

1 1 .  We  finalize  plans  on  "who  will  do  what  by  when"  on  the 
Action  Minutes  before  concluding  our  meetings. 

12.  We  summarize  what  has  been  accomplished  in  each  meeting. 

13.  We  briefly  evaluate  each  session  in  terms  of  the  group's 
efficient,  productive  use  of  time  and  each  member's  feelings 
about  how  the  team  is  operating. 

14.  We  use  "self-assessment"  tools  to  assist  our  team  in  analyzing 
its  effectiveness. 

15.  We  end  our  meetings  on  time. 
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Characteristics  i  Value  in  a  Colleague 

We  have  to  work  with  others  often.  Below  is  a  list  of  qualities  or  characteristics  that  might 
describe  someone  you  work  with.  Read  through  the  list  and  select  the  three  most 
desirable  or  important  chi:racterif  cs  and  the  three  least  desirable. 

Take  two  minutes  to  explain  your  choices  and  the  reasons  for  them  to  other  members  of 
your  group.  After  that,  make  an  attempt  as  a  group  to  arrive  at  consensus  on  the  three 
most  important  or  desirable  qualities  and  the  three  least  important  or  desirable  qualities. 

Most  Important  or  Desir^: 

1.   


2. 


3. 


Least  important  or  Desirable: 

1.   


2. 


3. 


1 .  Listens  carefully  and  communicates  effectively 

2.  Friendly  and  sociable 

3.  Orderly  and  efficient 

4.  Good  sense  of  humor 

5.  Admits  errors  openly  and  honestly 

6.  Is  creative  and  has  new  ideas 

7.  Shows  respect  and  consideration  for  others 

8.  Uses  praise  frequently 

9.  Does  what  you  want  him/her  to  do 

10.  Is  willing  to  compromise 

1 1 .  Never  becomes  angry;  stays  calm  and  cool 

12.  Follows  rules  and  procedures 

13.  Says  what  he/ she  thinks;  is  frank 

14.  Honest  and  trustworthy 

15.  Helpful  and  supportive  of  others 

16.  Independent  and  self-reliant 

17.  Punctual  and  resfXDnsible 

18.  Strives  to  do  his/her  best 


Adapted  from:  I/D/E/A  "We  Agree"  Workslwp. 
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Guidelines  for  Assessing  Team  Effectiveness 


1 .  Keep  the  number  of  question^    Jiscussion  items  low.  The  fewer,  the  better. 

2.  Ask  for  what  you  really  need  to  know.  If  the  information  cannot  be  used  to  make 
decisions  about  miproving  team  performance,  don't  ask  for  it. 

^'  iden^ed^"^"^^  questions  so  that  unanticipated  needs  or  problems  can  be 

4.  Provide  the  group  with  prompt  feedback  on  the  results.  This  will  demonstrate 
your  commitment  to  improvement  and  insistence  on  action  to  achieve  results. 

5.  Be  preyed  to  follow  through  on  suggestions  or  to  take  action  on  items  where 
perceptions  differ  markedly.  To  ignore  either  wUl  speak  louder  than  anv 
exhortations  to  the  contrary.  ^ 
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Needs  Assessment: 
A  Fable  about  Three  Pigs 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  pigs  who  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  coping 
with  the  big,  bad  wolf. 

The  first  pig  was  quite  oblivious  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  and  the  consequences  of 
his  behavior.  "What  is  a  big,  bad  wolf?"  he  mumbled  as  he  nonchalantly  gathered  straw 
with  which  to  build  his  house. 

The  second  pig  was  an  old-timer  in  this  wolf-fending  business  and,  after  contemplating 
the  wolf  phenomenon  by  himself  for  a  short  period  of  time,  decided  what  was  "needea' 
was  a  house  constructed  to  withstand  winds  that  exceeded  the  velocity  of  the  huffing 
and  puffing  by  the  big,  bad  wolf.  He  contacted  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
funds  to  construct  a  wind  tunnel.  Then,  with  the  services  of  a  local  architect  and 
building  construction  firm,  he  tested  a  variety  of  different  house  styles  to  determine 
which  plan  would  withstand  the  wolfs  most  forceful  huffs  and  puffs.  Although  the 
investment  was  substantial  (12  million  com  cobs),  the  second  pig  was  quite  pleased 
with  himself,  particularly  when  he  demanded  that  the  house  be  built  to  withstand  five 
times  the  maximimi  huffing  and  puffing  ever  recorded  by  modem  pig  for  a  single  wolf. 
Now  he  was  protected,  even  if  several  wolves  were  to  come  to  his  door  at  the  same 
time! 

The  third  pig  was  dismayed  by  the  behavior  of  the  first  pig  but  was  captivated  by  the 
expensive  yet  seemingly  worthwhile  steps  the  second  pig  was  taking  to  construct  a 
wolf-proot  house.  Nonetheless,  she  was  somewhat  uncomfortable  with  the  second  pig's 
approach,  particularl)  when  she  had  learned  that  the  advice  of  friendly  wolves  had  not 
been  sought  in  the  planning  stages  of  the  second  pig's  project.  To  satisfy  her  desire  for  a 
third  opinion,  she  brought  togefiier  repr^entatives  from  a  variety  of  constituencies 
who  had  dealt  with  wolves,  including  a  couple  of  friendly  huffers  and  puffers.  After 
considerable  interviewing  of  pigs,  pig  house  builders,  and  expert  wolf-fenders, 
surveying,  analyzing  available  relevant  data,  and  brainstorming  with  r^pected 
colleagues  concerning  possible  side  effects  associated  with  various  alternatives,  she 
decided  to  build  a  mai^t  brick  pig  house  with  some  unusual  but  necessary 
landscaping.  The  whole  process  from  conceptualizing  the  problem,  systematically 
determining  her  "needs,"  and  building  the  house  cost  about  65,000  com  cobs  - 
substantially  more  than  your  average  brick  pig  house  but  far  less  than  the  second  pig's 
wind  timnel-tested  domicile. 

One  day,  the  mean,  old  wolf  passed  by  the  three  houses.  From  the  wolfs  perspeaive, 
the  straw  house  amused  him  (his  grandfather  had  told  him  stories  about  how  easy 
those  were  to  blow  down),  and  the  others  looked  pretty  much  the  same  (after  all,  a 
brick  house  is  just  a  brick  house).  The  wolf  thought  that  a  pig  dinner  was  just  what  he 
"needed"  (actually  what  he  wanted).  The  story  of  the  first  little  pig  is  well  known. 


Developed  for  the  National  Insci  Wee  Network,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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As  the  U$,  bad  wolf  walked  up  to  the  second  pig's  house,  he  uttered  a  warning  to  the 
old-timer  tliat  was  confidently  reacted  With  this  rebuff,  the  wolf,  instead  of  huffing 
and  puffing,  pulled  out  a  sledge  hammer,  knocked  the  door  down,  and  ate  the  spendy 
but  short-aghted  dd-timer  for  dessert 

Still  not  satisfied^  the  wolf  amWed  up  the  third  pig's  walk  to  repeat  his  act.  Suddenly,  a 
trap  door  in  front  of  tiie  house  opened  and  the  wolf  dropped  neatly  into  a  deep,  dark 
pit  and  was  never  heard  from  again. 

Morals: 

1.  If  s  hard  to  teach  old  pigs  new  tricks. 

2.  Anything  built  wida  federal  funding  is  always  overpriced. 

3.  Before  you  invest  lots  of  energy  and  money  meeting  a  need,  you'd  better  be  sure 
tiie  need,  as  you  have  defined  it,  actually  exists. 
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Sumnwy  of  Best  Practices  in  Assessment 

Although  there  is  not  one  •'correct"  metiiod  to  assess  school  and  staff  needs,  a  number 
of  goodpractices  typical  of  elective  needs  assessment  have  been  identified.  Experience 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  following: 

1.  Needs  assessment  ^umM  be  a  conscumspublkiuiiDHy.Staifmdo^ 

tite  sdtool  ocanmunity  should  be  informed  of  what  is  happening  throughout  the 
process.  The  results  of  ^e  assessment  should  be  disseminated  to  those  persons 
who  participated  in  it  as  well  as  o&er  audiences  who  may  have  an  interest  This 
helps  to  establish  credibiucy  of  die  programs  and  commitment  to  their 
implementation. 

2.  Needs  assessment  should  be  an  ongoing  process.  As  staff  members  become  more 
knowledgeable,  thdr  awareness  of  their  needs  changes  and  deepens.  Generic 
needs  may  be  identified  initially.  An  awareness  of  more  specific  needs,  however, 
usually  follows. 

3.  Staff  perceptions  about  their  awn  needs  must  be  viewed  as  important.  Participants 
should  be  involved  in  planning  the  needs  assessment,  prioriti^g  needs,  and 
deciding  about  the  prc^am.  If  school  staff  do  not  themselves  feel  a  need  or 
desire  to  change,  the  content  of  training  sessions  is  far  less  likely  to  be 
assimilated.  By  nuiking  staff  partially  responsible  for  assessing  their  own  needs, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  others,  the  process  itself  becomes  educational  and  part  of 
staff  development 

4.  Needs  should  be  individualized  by  building.  Staff  will  be  more  enthusiastic  about 
programs  that  assist  them  with  their  specific  needs  relative  to  their  job 
responsibilities.  The  needs  in  one  building  may  vary  widely  ft-om  those  of 
another.  Individual  needs  of  staff  within  the  buildings  may  also  differ  and 
should  be  recognized. 

5.  Needs  assessment  information  should  be  gathered  from  more  than  one  source,  using 
different  data  collection  techniques.  This  results  in  a  more  comjr-ehensive 
identification  of  needs  and  improves  the  chances  that  the  needs  identified  are 
indeed  valid  and  legitimate.  A  survey  alone  cannot  docimient  need. 

6.  An  analysis  should  also  be  made  of  strengths  of  the  system.  Because  needs  assessment 
tends  to  focus  on  what  is  "missing,"  identification  of  the  strengths  of  the  system 
and  stafi  can  help  keep  a  balanced  perspective  and  can  also  bolster  confidence. 

7.  There  must  be  a  visible  relationship  between  the  needs  assessment  and  the  program 
delivered.  Conducting  a  needs  assessment  leads  people  to  expect  that  programs 
will  be  developed  to  meet  those  nesds. 


Adapted  from  T^Ieeds  Assessn^t  for  Inservice  Education:  Building  Local  Programs,"  National  Inservice 
Netwoik,  ESoomii^ton,  Indiana,  August  1980. 
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Considerations: 
Determining  a  Focus  for  Professionai  Growth 

EstabHsh  a  Trusting  CUmate: 

Needs  assessment  has  a  tarnished  reputation.  Too  often,  teachers  are  "needs  assessed" 
to  death  with  no  visible  results  or,  at  best,  a  workshop  or  two  on  topics  of  interest. 
Sometimes  a  needs  assessment  is  used  oiily  to  validate  decisions  which  have  already 
been  made.  If  s  not  surprising  that  teachers  don't  always  respond  witii  great 
enthusiasm  to  yet  another  n€«ds  assessment  Trust  in  both  the  outcome  and  the  process 
of  assessment  must  be  established.  Communication  and  genuine  involvement  help  and 
are  critical  to  the  process.  Staff  need  to  know  what  is  happening  in  an  assessment,  why 
if  s  being  done,  who  is  doing  it,  and  what  will  happen  with  the  resxilts.  They  also  neea 
to  be  involved  as  participants  as  well  as  planners  in  the  assessment  prooesc.  Staff 
perceptions  of  their  own  needs  are  important.  Recognition  of  their  legitimacy  helps  to 
estabush  trust  and  commitment  Personalizing  an  assessment  throu^  one-to-one  or 
small  group  contact  also  helps  to  open  communication  and  build  trust 

Detormine  Who  Is  Responsl>to  and  the  Parameters  of  the  Task: 

Assessment  and  goal  setting  is  an  influential  and,  therefore,  important  responsibility, 
and  open  and  honest  discussion  about  who  should  be  responsible  for  it  is  needed. 
Don't  assume  that  everyone  knows  or  necessarily  agrees.  Is  it  the  district  staff 
development  team?  the  administrative  team?  building  staff?  Will  the  assessment  and 
goal  setting  be  designed  and  conducted  at  the  building  level  or  districtwide?  This  latter 
question  is  important  and  has  implications  for  who  should  be  responsible. 

Building-based  teams  can  be  particularly  effective  in  these  activities  because  the 
teachers  are  credible  and  know  their  school,  its  players,  and  the  data  that  are  available. 
They  can  personalize  an  assessment  and  play  a  critical  role  in  gathering  and  analyzing 
data.  Use  of  a  building  team  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  appropriate  information 
will  not  only  be  gathered,  but  used  as  a  basis  for  action.  For  a  comprehensive 
assessment,  the  added  numbers  are  a  necessity.  A  team  also  assures  consideration  of 
multiple  perspectives. 

Different  froups  may  play  different  roles  in  the  assessment  process.  For  example, 
building  staff  can  carry  out  a  districtwide  assessment  (designed  by  the  district  team)  in 
addition  to  determining  and  gathering  additional  information  to  identify  needs  and 
goals  peculiar  to  their  school.  The  district  team  can  determine  a  districtwide  procedure 
to  bp  I'eH  in  all  schools  and  survey  the  results  to  determine  common  needs.  The  school 
bf.      :an  determine  the  focus  of  the  districtwide  assessment  The  uniqueness  of  each 
school  is  thus  recognized,  while  still  gathering  some  common  data. 

The  scope  of  an  ass^sment  should  also  be  considered.  A  needs  assessment  may  be  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  process  involving  collection  and  examination  of  considerable 
data,  internal  and  external  to  a  school.  Such  a  comprehensive  process  may  take  as  long 
as  six  to  eight  months,  is  very  educational,  and  should  be  conducted  every  few  years. 
However,  it  also  takes  time  and  other  resources.  If  a  school  staff  is  in  the  nriidst  of 
implementing  new  curricula,  responding  to  state  mandates  and  generally  feeling 
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stretched  and  stressed,  it  may  not  be  the  right  time  for  a  comprehensive  assessment. 
The  availability  of  resources  such  as  time,  staff,  money,  and  secretarial  support  should 
be  considered  and  may  in  part  define  the  scope  of  an  assessment.  A  good  assessment 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  big  one.  It  may  be  very  focused  and  specific,  involving 
considerably  less  time  and  collection  of  information. 

Ccnskter  Altem^e  Approach^  to  Determining  Needs  for  ProfssslcKiai  Deveiopimnt: 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  go  about  determining  needs  for  professional  growth  and 
a  variety  of  conditions  or  information  sources  whioi  may  help  in  narrowing  down  the 
focus.  Some  assessments  draw  on  internal  knowledge  of  staff,  others  draw  on  the 
external  knowledge  base  about  learning  and  teaching.  Curricular  changes,  mandates, 
major  school  problems,  research  on  goad  teaching  and  learning,  and  exemplary 
programs  can  all  serve  as  starting  points  in  the  process  of  determining  what  is  needed. 
The  value  in  considering  these  approaches  is  that  it  can  help  make  the  focus  of  an 
assessment  both  reasonable  and  feasible. 

A  problem-focused  approach  is  common.  Major  school  problems  are  identfied  and 
then  used  to  set  staff  development  goals.  This  is  an  appropriate  approach  for  a  school 
experiencing  significant  problems. 

Curriculum  may  also  provide  the  basis  for  professional  development  goals.  New 
curricula  often  involve  learning  new  skills  or  acquiring  additional  knowledge.  The 
initiation  of  curricular  changes  should  be  considered  as  the  focus  for  staff  development. 

Research  on  good  teaching  and  learning  is  another  source  of  information  which  can  be 
used  to  help  determine  goals  for  professional  development.  The  research  can  serve  as  a 
measure  of  effectiveness  against  which  to  compare  current  teaching  and  school 
practices.  It  can  also  stimulate  good  discussion  and  thought,  regardless  of  whether  staff 
agree  with  it. 

Exemplary  programs  are  still  another  source  of  information  which  can  be  used  and 
help  in  the  articulation  of  more  desirable  conditions  or  needs.  The  programs  may  spark 
recognition  of  a  need  of  which  staff  are  imaware.  If  s  hard  to  know  you  need  tiungs  you 
don't  know  about.  Teachers  are  unlikely,  for  example,  to  say  they  need  training  in 
alternative  models  of  teaching  or  thinking  skills  unless  they  are  aware  that  sudi 
programs  exist.  And  yet  there  may  be  a  very  real  need  for  continued  learning  of  these 
skills.  This  approach  is  particularly  appropriate  in  schools  with  experienced,  stable 
staff.  An  examination  of  exemplary  programs  can  extend  their  knowledge  and  prod  an 
examination  of  new  or  refined  practices  that  might  not  otherwise  occur. 

Mandates  from  the  state  department,  school  board,  or  superintendent  may  also 
determine  a  focus  for  staff  development.  If  a  mandate's  relative  importance  is  high,  it 
can  provide  useful  momentum  for  initiation  of  new  learning  for  staff. 

Each  of  these  approaches  involves  some  collection  of  information,  varying  from  much 
to  littie. 
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D8(^  on  a  Fbcus  and  What  Irilonnatton  Is  Heeded 

This  is  an  impcHtantstep  in  the  assessment  process  and  erne  that  is  frequently 
overlooked.  Too  oftm  people  get  captivated  by  a  particular  needs  assessment 
instrument  which  may  not  in  &ct  gather  relevant  information.  It  is  important  to  ask 
what  it  is  necessaiy  to  find  out.  vSs  question  focuses  an  assessment  and  suggests 
infbnnation  to  gatner.  The  focus  may  be  broad  or  very  specific  A  broad  focusing 
questicm  is:  What  are  the  sdiool's  major  problems?  If  in  die  midst  of  curricular  oianges, 
a  mofte  specific  focus  for  a  needs  assessment  might  be:  What  concerns  do  teachers  have 
and  to  what  extent  are  they  implementing  the  new  language  arts  curriculimi?  An 
example  of  a  guiding  question  in  a  "research  says"  approadi  to  assessing  needs  is:  How 
do  we  measure  up  against  effective  schooling  variables?  And  finally,  if  considering 
some  exemplary  programs,  tiie  focusing  question  might  be:  What  are  three  of  the 
hottest  (and  most  successful)  programs  arotmd,  and  now  do  we  measure  up  against 
them?  Each  of  these  questions  suggests  different  sources  of  information  and  methods  of 
collection. 

The  most  common  sources  of  information  are  staff,  students,  and  parents.  Information 
about  student  academic  performance,  social  performance,  and  attitudes  may  be 
collected.  Similarly,  data  on  teadier  performance  and  attitudes  can  also  be  gathered. 
The  amount  of  information  cdlected  can  vary  considerably,  depending  on  what  is 
necessary  to  find  out.  Some  of  the  approaches,  such  as  the  prdjlem-focused  approach, 
will  prc^bly  mean  more  data  collection,  whereas  others,  such  as  exemplary  programs 
or  mandates,  may  require  relatively  little. 


Deckle  How  to  Collect  the  bifonnation: 

A  needs  assessment  doesn't  have  to  be  a  written  survey.  There  are  many  different  ways 
to  gather  information  that  can  help  in  determining  professional  growth  needs. 
Commonly  used  methods  indude  observation,  interviews,  and  questionnaire.  It  is  also 
possible  to  determine  needs  without  gathering  any  new  data  and  instead  analyzing 
information  which  already  exists  in  the  schoolarduves.  Examples  of  archival  data 
indude  test  scores,  attendance  and  suspension  records,  and  program  review  reports. 
Most  schools  have  lots  ctf  archival  data  which  may  be  useful. 

Use  several  methods  or  sources  of  information.  A  multi-faceted  approach  ensures 
validation  of  needs  and  increases  the  likelihood  that  needs  are  legitimate.  A 
combination  of  tools  that  draw  on  the  internal  knowledge  of  staff  and  the  external 
knowledge  base  on  teaching  and  learning  is  particularly  effective.  Multiple  information 
sources  are  usually  necessary  to  dig,  to  darify  and  define  needs,  and  to  get  beyond  the 
superficial. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  data  collection  methods  should  be 
considered.  All  techniques,  even  the  popular  nominal  group  process,  have  both.  The 
methods  chosen  should  match  both  the  focus    the  assessment  (what  needs  to  be  found 
out)  as  well  as  the  context  of  the  school.  If  an  instrument  is  not  thoughtfully  and 
appropriately  matched  to  the  needs  and  context  of  a  school,  the  result  can  be  a 
coUection  of  irrelevant  and  useless  information.  Predesigneid  instruments  are 
particularly  seductive  because  development  time  can  be  skipped.  A  1(X)  item  written 
questionnaire  designed  to  measiue  effective  schooling  variables  in  urban  high  sdiools 
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in  unlikely,  however,  to  yield  timely  and  useful  information  in  a  small,  rural  school 
suffering  from  low  moral  and  poor  ocmununication.  The  form  itself  is  likely  to  increase 
alienation.  Inappropriate  data  ccdlection  only  adds  fuel  to  the  rightfully  tarnished 
reputation  of  n^ds  assessment 

Give  some  thought  to  the  people  from  whom  information  is  gathered.  Eager  staff 
developers  often  want  to  gatiier  information  from  everyone.  Care  is  needed,  however. 
Being  a^ced  about  wants  and  dreams  implies  that  something  will  happen.  Be  sure  that 
something  can  be  done  with  the  results.  If  not,  if  s  better  not  to  ask. 


Coflact  tiM  Infonnatton: 

No  matter  how  carefully  designed  an  assessment  is,  it  can  fail  miserably  if  conducted 
carelessly.  Considering  a  few  questions  will  help.  To  start  with,  who  should  collect  the 
data?  Tni^t,  credibility,  and  skill  should  be  considered.  One  high  school  "excellence" 
team  (which  included  the  principal)  pohibited  tiie  principal  trom  gathering 
information  fr^  teachers  because  ot  the  issue  of  trust  If  the  plan  calls  for  examining 
student  or  staff  records,  access  and  confidentiality  might  be  an  issue.  If  observation  is 
planned,  then  people  who  have  the  skills  and  credibility,  as  well  as  trust,  will  need  to 
doit 

Prior  notification  of  the  location  and  time  of  a  needs  assessment  can  affect  its  success. 
Participants  in  an  assessment  should  be  informed  in  advance  of  its  purpose  and  a  good 
time  and  location  selected  Early  release  is  often  obtained  for  methods  that  require 
several  hours.  Sudi  a  strategy  is  also  a  dear  statement  of  administrative  support  and 
signals  the  importance  of  ^&  activity.  Previously  scheduled  faculty  meetings  are  also 
commonly  used-  Making  time  for  the  assessment  is,  therefore,  not  added  on  to  other 
responsibilities. 

Pers(malizing  an  assessment  through  use  of  small  groups  and  faoe-to-face  interaction 
(instead  of  a  written  memo)  to  let  people  know  when  something  will  occur  and  to  give 
or  get  information  can  contribute  greatly  to  a  positive  and  trusting  climate. 

Afialyza  and  Syntheslza  the  information: 

Once  the  data  have  been  gathered,  the  next  step  is  to  analyze  and  find  meaning  in 
tiiem.  There  are  no  tricks  to  this.  Groups  inevitably  have  organizers  and  synthesizers, 
and  these  people  can  be  depended  on  to  help.  But  the  task  should  be  given  sufficient 
time,  since  careful  reflection  and  discussion  are  necessary  if  meaning  is  to  be  more  than 
superficial. 

Define  the  Needs  and  Memify  Improvamem  Goals: 

Problem  or  need  definition  is  a  phase  of  planning  which  is  typically  resisted.  Most 
pe(H>le  tend  to  asstmie  that  others  perceive  the  world  and  interpret  information  in  a 
sinmar  fashion,  leading  to  similar  versions  of  needs.  This  is  rarely  the  case.  Most  data 
can  be  interpreted  in  different  ways  and  discussion  -  sometimes  a  lot  of  it  —  will  help 
clarify  the  needs.  If  the  needs  are  not  dearly  understood  and  defined,  the  likelihocKi  of 
reserving  them  is  minimal  and  any  improvement  strategies  will  be  superfidal  at  best 
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Resulting  goals  should  be  understandable  as  well  as  workable  and  controllable.  If  the 
success  of  a  goal  depends  on  the  involvement  and  support  of  others,  actions  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  their  support.  Goals  should  also  be  limited  in  number.  Enthusiastic  staff 
often  try  to  do  too  much,  resulting  in  innovation  overload.  But  learning,  applying  new 
information,  or  rethinking  old  information  takes  time.  It  musm't  be  shortchanged. 
Significant  improvement  efforts  should  be  limited  to  one  or  two  per  year. 

Disseminate  Results: 

The  results  of  the  assessment  should  be  reported  to  all  stakeholders  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  addition  to  school  staff  and  school  boani,  this  may  mean  key  members  of  the 
community  and  parents.  If  parents  are  involved  in  and  informed  of  the  process  to 
identify  professional  development  needs,  they  are  more  likely  to  supj>ort  the  resulting 
professional  development  activities. 
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Needs  Assessir^nt  Vignettes 


PROBLEM'FOCUSED 

RESEARCH  SAYS 

CURRICULUM 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS 

MANDATES 

THE  SCHOOL  AND 

Nonstar  High  Schod: 

Stemland  High  Sdiod: 

ladcson  Elen^entiB^: 

Kingmai^  Pementarv: 

Mountain  View: 

CONTEXT 

A  disfHrited  fiace,  low 
morale^  and  no 
cxnximiinkation  among  staff. 
Schoc^  suffering  from  poor 
reputation  within  district  and 
regicm.  Strong  new  principal. 
Core  of  teadiere  willing  to  try 
to  turn  the  image  around. 

A  lai^  urban  high  school 
with  reputation  in  and  out  of 
state  for  academic 
achievement.  Involved  in 
''schoc^  within  a  sdiod** 
project  that  split  staff.  New 
involvement  in  ^te 
restructuring  jxt^ect. 
Exf4osive  sitxiatiim. 

In  a  dasdic  state  of  innovaticm 
overload  -  an  overabundance 
of  new  curriculum  projects. 
Prograir^  were  well  designed 
aikl  trainers  top  notch,  but 
teach  CTs  were  angry  and  worn 
out.  SimfMy  too  mudi  to  do. 
Most  decision  making  was 
top-down. 

The  most  traditional  erf  the 
district  s  nliw  elemeiitary 
schoob.  Faculty  and  staff 
tenured  and  historically 
resistant  to  innovation. 
Considered  staff  devdopment 
»r  unnecessary  frilL  However, 
^udent  populatitHi  was 
dianging,  presenting 
inoeaslngjy  diverse  needs. 
Tried  and  true  techniques 
weren't  working  as  well. 

Limited  dabHing  in  staff 
devdc^mient.  liwlividually 
driven.  Little  leadership  from 
principal,  but  a  couple 
teachers  interested  in  wwking 
more  together.  Out^xAen 
and  negative  taacher  leader 
»ct  the  dimate-  Considered 
themselves  the  underdogs  of 
the  system. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND 
PROCESS  FOR 
IDENTIFYING  NEEDS 

"ExceUence"  leadership  team 
composed  of  strong, 
influential^  and 
acdon-oriented  staff.  Each 
member  responsible  for 
getting  and  giving 
infonnaticm  from  dght 
designated  staff  members, 
Persmalized  needs 
assessment. 

A  needs  assessment  task  force 

representing  all  factions  in  the 
school.  (Was  a  part  of  a  larger 
restructuring  planning 
group.)  Two  teacher  leaders 
re^x>nsiMe  for 

onmfni ifi l^^f^rwi  With  s\\l 

dep^tmcnts. 

A  "TAT  (teacher  assistance 
ream/  lo  locus  on  prooiems 
associated  with  new 
programs. 

No  formal  structure.  A  group 
of  six  "opinion"  leaders 
interested  in  diange.  Support 
from  prindpal. 

No  formal  structure.  Two 
teachers,  with  prindpal's 
sanction,  talked  to  all  other 
teachers  to  see  if  any  were 
interested. 

FOCUSING  QUESTION(S) 

What  are  our  school  s  ma^or 
problems? 

What  ik>  we  need  to  do  to 
unify  our  staff?  I  low  do  we 
measure  up  against  effective 
schoc^ing  variaUes? 

What  concerns  do  our 
teadters  have  and  to  what 
extent  are  they  implementing 
the  new  math  and  language 
arts  curriculum? 

What  programs  might  hdp  us 
better  meet  the  needs  of  our 
kids? 

How  can  we  use  what  we 
hflv^  to  do  in  staff 
devdopnent  to  meet  our  owji 
needs? 

METHODS  TO  GATHER 
INFORMATION 

•  Nominal  Croup  Process 

♦  Follow-up  questionnaire 

• 

•  Michigan  School  Clinnate 
Survey 

•  Follow-up  questionnaire 

•  Stages  of  Concern 
OuesHn  nnA  i  rp 

•  Fc^ow-up  observation  and 
interview 

•  Informal  j^one  calls  to 
several  area  te^diers 
involved  in  other  pograms 

*  DLscusdc^  with  prindpal 
regarding  programs  ofifered 

«  AttendaiKe  at  infonnaticm 
sessicm  on  "Models  of 
Teaching'* 

•  Legislation  requiring 
training  in  peer  coadiing. 

OUTCOME- 
IMPROVEMENT  GOAL(S) 

To  develop  and  use  consistent 
d^pUne  practices 

To  develop  a  collaborative 
dedsic^vmakiiig  structure 
within  the  schtxjl 

To  develop  strategies  to 
support  teachers 
implementing  the  new 
curriculum 

To  learn  alternative  models  of 
teaching 

To  train  interested  staff  In 
peer  coaching 

Chapter  5,  Handout 
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Worksheet  for  Approaches 


Professional  Problem      Mandate    Curriculum  Exemplary  Research 

Growth  Activities  Focus  Programs 

(list  fliose  you've 
participated  in 
within  the  past  two 
years . . .) 


E.g.,  Models  of 
Teaching 


E.g.,  Peer  Coaching 
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Approaches  to  Determine  Professional  Development  Needs 


OVERVIEW 

PROBLEM-FOCUSED 

RESEARCH  SAYS 

CURRICULUM 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS 

MANDATES 

Major  school  problems  are 
identified  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  staff  development 
goals* 

Is  particularly  appropriate 
in  schools  facing 
significant  problems  that 
affect  most  of  school  and 
impede  learning. 

Is  commonly  used  in 
schools  facing  school 
climate  problems. 

Sets  the  knowledge  base 
about  teaching  and 
leaning  as  a  desirable 
condition  and  uses  it  as  a 
framework  for 
detirrmining  needs. 

Is  usually  liked  by 
admini^rators  and 
disliked  by  teachers. 

Is  appropriate  in  schools 
not  facing  major  problems. 

Uses  curricular  changes  as 
the  basis  for  staff 
development. 

Is  appropriate  in  schools 
involved  in  the 
implementation  of  new 
curricula. 

Existing,  exemplary  staff 
development  prc^rams  are 
examined  and  used  to  spark 
recognition  of  needs. 

Is  particularly  appropriate 
in  good  schcKjls  with 
experienced,  stable  staff. 

Staff  development  needs 
are  determined  by  persons 
above,  usually  the 
superintendent  or  state 
department. 

Is  particularly  appropriate 
when  the  needs  are 
obvious,  and  resources  are 
provided  to  address  the 
needs. 

ADVANTAGES 

Focuses  on  relevant  and 
deeply  felt  problems  that 
must  be  addressed.  Can 
unify  and  mobilize  a  staff. 

Can  extend  the  knowledge 
of  staff  and  move  them 
beyond  the  familiar. 

Stimulates  reflection  and 
inquiry  regard  k?ss  of 
whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  the  information. 

Extends  the  likelihood  that 
curriculum  will  be 
imptemented  suca?ssfully 
and  that  staff  development 
will  be  relevant. 

Can  spark  recognition  of 
needc  of  which  the  staff 
were  unaware.  Can  extend 
knowledge  and  prod  an 
examination  of  new  or 
refined  pracriccs  that  might 
not  otherwise  occur. 

May  be  time  consuming. 

Avoids  time  of  doing  a 
needs  assei>sment,  can 
focus  in  stead  on 
developing  appropriate 
programs  to  address 
needs. 

Can  lead  to  identification 
of  real  but  unjwpular  or 
unknown  needs  that  must 
or  should  be  addressed. 

Can  '^unfreeze*' 
unmotivated  individuals 
and  head  them  in  a 
positive  direction. 

POTENTIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Can  restrict  a  vision  only 
to  the  negatives. 

usuajiy  rccjuires 
considerable  time. 

Overcoming  teacher 
resistance  to  research. 

Doesn't  necessarily  get  at 
teacher  felt  needs. 

Doesn't  touch  other  school 
probk?ms  and  may  not  get 
at  teacher  felt  needs. 

Are  prone  to  being  faddish. 
May  not  respond  to  major 
staff  needs. 

Assumes  thorough 
researching  of  programs 
and  matching  with  school 
needs. 

Can  result  in  limited 
ownership  and 
commitment  from  the 
sidii,  iviusi  worK  naru  to 
overcome  such  resistance. 

Sometimes  doesn't  touch 
school  problems  or  needs 
felt  by  staff, 
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Four  Techniques  for  Assessment 

iDiSDdfiisi 

Usehileiviowsivhen: 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  not  only  what  a  respondent  says  but  how  (e.g.  evasive, 
eager,  reluctant)  it  is  said. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  build  up  and  maintain  rapport  to  keep  respondent  interested 
and  motivated  to  finish  (fuestions. 

3.  High  participai   ,    ' target  group  is  needed. 

4.  Population  is  acceb^:M. 

5.  Supplemental  information  may  be  needed  for  respondent's  understanding  and  to 
prevent  misinterpretation  of  the  questions. 

6.  Budget  will  allow  for  expense  of  this  methcxi. 

7.  It  is  necessary  for  respondent  to  react  to  visual  materials. 

8.  Spontaneous  raidions  are  necessary  with  su  acient  time  and  probes  to  recall 
relevant  information. 

9.  Information  about  the  respondent's  personal  characteristics  and  environment  is 
needed  to  interpret  results  and  evaluate  the  representativeness  of  the  persons 
surveyed. 

10.  It  is  desirable  to  collect  information  and  build  support  for  the  idea 
simultaneously. 

1 1 .  There  are  time  and  resources  to  properly  train  and  supervise  interviewers  (otherwise 
data  recorded  may  be  inaccurate  or  incomplete). 

Major  steps: 

1.  Specify  focus  of  interview  -  information  to  be  gathered  and  target  audience 
cnaracteristics. 

2.  Establish  time  frame  and  identify  interviewers. 

3.  Develop  questions  to  be  included  in  interview. 

4.  Try  out  the  interview. 

5.  Conduct  the  interviews. 

a.  Motivate  the  respondent  to  answer. 


Adapted  and  updated  from:  Martha  Williams.  "Needs  Assessment  Instrument  Categories,"  The 
NETWORK,  Inc.,  Andover,  MA,  1978.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  The  NETWORK,  Inc. 
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b.  Give  the  respondent  a  "stake"  in  the  interview  (i.e.  chance  to  influence 
change). 

c.  Establish  rapport. 

d  Record  responses  using  respondent's  own  words. 

e.  Be  prepared  to  probe  for  clarification,  amplification,  etc. 

f.  Summarize  major  points  at  end  as  a  check. 

Sources  of  Mervlsw  biformat^: 

1.  structured  questions  and  structured  responses 

2.  Structured  questions  and  open  responses 

3.  Semi-structured;  unstructured 

Strengths  Of  interviews  as  Infonnmion  sources: 

1.  Personal 

2.  Promote  support  for  the  process/idea 

3.  Allow  for  probing  and  explanation 

4.  Rich  data 

LimBaUons  of  interviews  as  infonnation  sowces: 

1.  Take  time  of  both  interviewer  and  responder 

2.  May  need  to  sample  responders 

3.  Dependent  to  some  extent  on  skills  and  credibility  of  interviewer 

4.  May  be  threatening;  not  anonymous 

5.  Recording  and  compilation  of  data  more  difficiilt 

For  further  formation  on  interviewing  techniques: 

Bradbum,  N.A.,  Sudman,  S.  &  Associates,  Improving  Interuiew  Methods  and  Questionnaire 
Design.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1979. 

Mangione,  T.W.,  Higson,  R.  &  Barrett,  J.  Collecting  Sensitive  Data:  A  comparison  of 
three  survey  strategies.  Sociological  Methods  and  Research,  10:3, 337-346. 

Sudman,  S.  and  Bradbum,  N.M.  Asking  Questions.  San  Francisco:  Jossey  Bass,  1982. 

Wolf,  R.  Strategies  for  Conducting  Nar  .ralistic  Evaluation  in  Socio-Educational  Settings. 
Occasioiml  Paper  Series  of  the  Evaluation  Center,  Western  Michigan  University, 
1979. 
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Quftsttonnalrea/Survflya 

Usscyiasttonnslraswhsn: 

1.  Wide  distribution  is  necessary  (and  budget  will  not  permit  telephone  inter\iew). 

2.  A  sense  of  prnwcy  is  needjed. 

3.  Complete  uniformty  in  the  manner  in  which  questions  are  posed  is  necessary  to 
avoid  biasing  responses. 

4.  Presence  cjfmtm^ieiwers  is  likely  to  aff^ 

5.  Respondent  needs  to  secure  or  check  information. 

6.  Obtaining  unanticipated  definitions  of  situations  and  quantifiable  responses  is  not 
desired. 

7.  Self  administration  and  ease  ore  desired. 

8.  Cost  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Hajor  steps: 

1.  Specify  information  to  be  gathered. 

2.  Frame  questions  to  be  included. 

a.  Clear  and  understandable. 

b.  Logical  sequence, 

c.  Spacing  and  format  making  type  of  response  dear, 
d-  Pretest  questionnaire  and  modify  if  needed. 

3.  Determine  to  whom  and  how  questionnaires  will  be  distributed  and  how  high  a 
return  rate  will  be  needed. 

a.  Distribute  and  collect  at  meeting  of  respondents. 

b.  Self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  return. 

4.  Compile  results  of  questionnaire  and  summarize. 

ChiesticmUra/Siffvsy  as  biformatkm  sourcss: 

1.  Tendl  and  paper"  questionnaire. 

2,  "Door-to-door"  questions. 

3,  Terson-in-the-street"  questions. 

4.  "Feedback"  sheets. 
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Strengths  of  questlonna^es/sufveys: 

1.  Quick. 

2.  Anonymous. 

3.  Can  reach  large  numbers  in  a  short  time. 

4.  Easy  coding. 

5.  Quantifiable  information. 

6.  Inexpensive. 

7.  Can  be  pre /post  measurement. 

8.  Can  be  modified. 

9.  Many  predesigned  questionnaires  linked  to  research  on  teaching  and  schools  are 
available. 

10.  Those  based  on  research  can  educate  as  well. 

Limitation  of  questionnaires/surveys: 

1 .  No  probing  -  not  way  to  elaborate  -  must  be  followed  up. 

2.  Questions  may  be  interpreted  differently. 

3.  Need  to  establish  a  climate  for  administering  tool. 

4.  May  be  difficult  to  construct. 

For  further  Information  about  questionnaire  and  survey  techniques: 

Fowler,  Floyd  J.  Jr.  Survey  Research  Methods.  Beverly  Hills:  Sage  Publications,  1984, 

Lockhart,  D.C.  (Ed.)  Making  Effective  Use  of  Mailed  Questionnaires.  Columbus,  GA:  Tech 
Systems,  Inc.,  1984. 

Oppenheim,  A.  Questionnaire  Design  and  Attitude  Measurement.  New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1966. 


Observations 

Use  ot>s^ations  when: 

1 .  First  hand  experience  is  required. 

2.  Responc^ents  may  not  be  able  to  relate  directly  needed  information. 

3.  Budget  allows  for  observers'  time  required  for  lengthy  observations. 
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4.  Sufficient  time  in  the  needs  assessment  plan  is  available  to  make  reliable 
observations. 

Majors!^: 

1.  Etetermine  format  for  observation  including: 

a.  Extent  to  which  observation  guide  is  structured  prior  to  observations. 

b.  Extent  to  which  observer  is  or  is  not  a  participant  in  the  activity  being 
observed. 

c.  Extent  to  which  subjects  are  aware  of  observer's  role  and  purpose. 

2.  Identify  site  or  observational  situation. 

3.  Try  out  observation  form  beforehand  as  a  group. 

4.  Gain  access  or  permission  to  observe  ~  establish  an  agreement. 

5.  Take  overt  or  covert  role  of  observer. 

6.  Establish  trust  and  rapport  (may  not  be  necessary  if  observation  is  unobtrusive). 

7.  Record  observations  using  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  Predetermined  schedule  or  checklist. 

b.  Note-taking  in  narrative  form. 

c.  Tape  record  observations  as  they  occur. 

Obseivation  information  sources: 

1.  Checklists. 

2.  Time  samples. 

3.  Open-ended. 

Strengths  of  observation  information  sources: 

1.  Can  be  focused  or  open. 
2-  Rich  data. 

3.  Yields  specific,  concrete  data. 

Limitations  of  observation  information  sources: 

1.  Takes  time  of  observer. 

2.  Not  always  trusted  by  persons  being  observed. 
,  ^-      3.  Dependent  to  some  extent  on  skills  of  observer. 
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R)r  fUither  bifonnetion  about  obsarvadon  tsclmlquc  ^: 

Eisner,  E.W.  The  Use  of  Qualitative  Forms  of  Evaluation  for  Improving  Educational 
Practice.  Educational  Evaluation  and  Poliq/  Analysis,  1979, 1:6. 

Hartman,  D.P.  (Ed).  Using  Observers  to  Study  Behavior,  in  New  Directions  for 
Methodology  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Science  #  14,  December  1982. 


Archival  Material 

Use  archival  material  when: 

1.  Appropriate  records  are  easily  and  legally  accessible. 

2.  Budget  limits  the  use  of  more  expensive  data  gathering  methods. 

3.  Time  and  space  restrictions  do  not  i;€rmit  direct  access  to  target  population. 

4.  Naturally  occurring  data  from  the  target  setting  are  desired  as  opposed  to  more 
contrived  data  from  interviews,  questionnaires,  etc.  "Let  the  record  speak  for 
itself." 

5.  Information  is  needed  to  supplement  and  substantiate  information  obtained 
through  interviews  and  other  methods. 

6.  Potential  errors  in  records  can  be  recognized  and  dealt  with  through  others 
needs  assessment 

7.  Comparisons  across  record-keeping  systems  are  feasible  (similar  formats, 
language,  type  of  information). 

8.  Repeated  measures  of  values,  attitudes,  etc.  are  desired  over  time. 

Major  Steps: 

1.  Determine  data  desired  from  records. 

2.  Determine  appropriate  sources  of  data.  Random  stratified  or  purposive  sample 
of  available  documents  is  preferable, 

3.  Contact  persons  in  charge  of  ap-proj'riate  records  and  gain  access  to  records. 

4.  Review  records  for  desired  information  using  document  analysis  techniques. 
More  than  one  judge  is  desirable  for  subsets  of  documents. 

5.  Summarize  information  obtained  from  each  record  or  document  with  attention 
giver  to  issues  of  completeness  and  accuracy. 

6.  Collapse  information  across  records  using  emergent  categories  to  gain  more 
general  picture. 
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Sample  archival  taifomtatlon  sources: 

1.  Schcxd  self-evaluation- 

2.  Accreditation. 

3.  Vocational  education  or  special  education  needs  assessment. 

4.  Student  achievement  records. 

5.  Evaluation  of  teachers. 

6.  Building  administrators' reports. 

7.  Central  administration  reports  on  particular  programs. 

8.  Grant  applications  and  proposals. 

9.  Library  check  out  records. 
10.  Attendance  records. 

11  Repair  bills. 

12.  Parent  surveys. 

13.  School  Board  minutes. 

Strengths  of  archival  information  sources: 

1.  Already  available. 

2.  Usually  public  information. 

3.  May  be  used  to  support  or  refute  data  from  another  information  source. 

4.  Good  way  to  "dig". 

Limitations  of  archival  infonnation  sources: 

1.  No  personal  contact. 

2.  Not  always  in  useable  form  to  synthesize  and  analyze. 

3.  May  not  know  where  to  find  sources. 

For  further  information  atXMittfchivti  material: 

Anderson,  D.,  and  Benjamison,  P.  Investigative  Rqxyrting.  Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana 
LJniversity  Press,  1976. 

Guba,  E.  Toward  a  methodology  of  naturalistic  inquiry  for  educational  evaluation/* 
CSE  Monograph  Series  No.  8.  Los  Angeles:  UCLA,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation, 
1978. 

Williams,  P.N.  Investigative  Reporting  and  Editing.  Englewood  Qiffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall, 
1978. 
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Examples  of  Archtval  Data  Related  to  Dimensions  of  Effective  Schools 


Safe  and  orderly  environment 


Discipline  Policy 
Infraction  Data 
Suspension  Data 
Expulsion  Data 
Vandalism  Data 


Oear  school  mission 


Statement  of  Purpose 
Written  Objective 
Mastery  Requirements 


Instructional  leadership 


Staff  Development  Policy  and  System 
Planning  or  Curriculum 
Guidelines 
Observation  Formats 


High  expectations 


Promotion  and  Retention  Policy 

Groupings 

Retention  Data 


Time  on  task 


Homework  Policy 
Allocated  Time  for  Instruction 
Attendance  Data 
Library  Use 


Monitoring  of  student  progress 


Report  Cards 
Standardized  Testing 
Standardized  Test  Results 


Community  relations 


Community  Relations  Policy 
Open  House  Participation 
Newsletters 
PTO  Membership 


Staff  development 


Written  Description  of  Staff  Development 
System  or  Programs 

Criteria  for  Approval  of  Professional  Days 
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List  of  Staff  Development  Offerings  for  Past 
Years 

Staff  Development  Committee  Minutes 
Individual  Staff  Development  and 
Recertification  Plans 

Summari^  of  Ass^ment  of  Staff 
Development  Offerings 

Evaluation  of  Impact  of  Staff  Development 
Offerings 
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Four  Guidelines  for  Writing  a  Problem  Statemnt 


Suppose  that  I  said  to  you,  "We  have  a  oommunication  problem  among  our  faculty. 
What  would  you  suggest  we  do  about  it?^  You  would  undoubtedly  want  to  ask  many 
questions  before  hazarding  an  action  suggestion.  What  is  it  tiwt  is  not  being 
commimicated?  Who  feels  the  need  for  such  communication?  Why  isn't  this 
communication  taking  place?  Specifically,  who  would  need  to  be  communicating  what 
to  whom  to  improve  me  problem  situation? 

A  good  problem  statement  includes  answers  to  such  questions.  It  is  a  brief,  specific 
statement  about  a  problem  situation.  A  problem  situation  exists  when  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  uwy  things  are  and  the  way  someone  would  like  them  to  be.  The  word  "problem" 
tends  to  suggest  a  negative  meaning  to  most  of  us.  The  definition  used  here  can  be 
applied  to  situations  that  we  feel  negative  about  It  also  applies  to  situations  that  are  not 
thought  of  as  negative  ones.  The  situation  might  be  generally  good  now  and  an 
accomplishment  of  a  new  objective  could  make  it  even  better*.  You  might  have  a  station 
wagon  that  satisfies  your  family's  basic  needs  and  feel  that  having  a  sports  car  too 
would  make  fhin^  even  better. 

Using  the  definition  of  a  problem  situation  as  one  where  there  is  discrepancy  between 
the  way  things  are  now  and  the  way  someone  would  like  them  to  be  implies  that  there 
are  almost  always  "problems"  that  can  be  worked  on.  There  are  almost  ^ways 
improvement  goals  in  education  that  we  would  like  to  be  working  toward. 

One  of  the  great^t  barriers  to  working  constructively  toward  achieving  improvement 
goals  is  lack  of  specificity  in  statuig  the  problem.  Problem  statements  are  constructed  from  a 
description  of  a  problem  situation.  Compare  the  following  efforts  to  state  a  problem: 

We  have  a  communication  problem  among  our  faculty. 

We  use  team  teaching  in  our  building.  Virtually  all  of  us  involved  in  teams  are 
concerned  that  we  haven't  given  adequate  attention  to  creating  ways  to  share 
innovative  ideas  across  teams.  We  need  ways  of  sharing  that  don't  take  up  the 
time  of  those  to  whom  a  particular  idea  is  not  relevant,  but  that  share  enough 
detail  to  give  interested  people  enough  information  to  try  it  out  in  their  own 
setting. 

The  latter  statement  covers  four  points  that  are  suggested  as  guidelines  for  writing  a  good 
problem  statement.  It  answers  each  of  these  guideline  questions: 

1 .  Vi/ho  is  affected?  Members  of  the  teaching  teams  are  affected.  "Virtually  all  of  us 
involved  in  teams  are  concerned . . ." 

2.  V/ho  is  earning  it?  The  members  of  the  teaching  teams  seem  to  see  themselves  as 
mainly  responsible. "...  we  haven't  given  adequate  attention  . . ." 

3.  VJhat  kind  of  a  problem  is  it?  Note  that  the  reason  for  the  problem  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  means  for  doing  something.  "We  need  ways  of  sharing . . ." 

4.  V/hat  is  the  goal  for  improvement?  Specifically,  how  will  things  look  when  the  goal 
has  been  achieved?  In  this  case,  it  has  been  made  dear  that  the  goal  is  not  simply 
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increased  communication.  The  goal  is  creation  of ". . .  ways  of  sharing  that  don't 
take  up  time  of  those  to  whom  a  particular  idea  is  not  relevant,  but  that  share 
enough  detail  to  give  interested  people  enough  information  to  try  it  out  in  their 
own  setting." 

The  most  important  guideline  for  writing  a  good  problem  statement  is  inclusion  of  a 
specific  goal  for  improvement  Two  kinds  of  confusion  can  arise  when  you  are  attempting 
to  describe  the  goal  for  improvement  in  your  statement.  One  relates  to  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  many  possible  major  and  minor  goals  in  the  problem  situation.  It  might 
require  many,  many  pages  of  writing  to  describe  the  entire  problem  situation. 
Describing  tne  problem  situation  is  not  the  same  as  writing  a  problem  statement.  A 
problem  statement  answers  tiie  four  guideline  questions  in  focusing  on  one,  specific 
improvement  goal  within  the  problem  situation. 

The  second  kind  of  confusion  arises  from  needing  to  be  specific  in  writing  the  problem 
statement,  while  at  Ae  same  time  being  ready  to  change  the  statement  any  time  new 
imderstandings  of  the  problem  situation  indicate  that  you  should  do  so.  In  the  early 
stages  of  working  on  a  problem,  I  may  have  quite  erroneous  ideas  about  what  kind  of 
problem  it  is  or  what  the  improvement  goal  should  be.  By  stating  specifically  what  I 
think  is  the  case,  TU  know  what  to  explore.  I  will  be  dear  about  what  to  change  in  the 
statement  any  time  new  information  shows  my  initial  ideas  were  wrong.  The  problem 
statement  should  be  as  specific  as  possible,  but  always  open  to  change  in  the  light  of 
new  understanding. 

Four  GuWeHnes: 

Following  are  some  considerations  that  can  help  you  to  be  specific  as  you  respond  to 
the  four  guideline  questions  while  writing  a  problem  statement: 

1.  Wio  is  affected?  Consider  these  possibilities  before  deciding  what  you  want  to  say 
about  this:  Is  it  you?  Is  it  one  other  person?  Is  it  a  small  group  of  pt  ^p..  ?  Is  it  an 
entire  organization?  Is  it  the  community  or  society  at  large? 

2.  Who  is  causing  it?  We  frequentiy  speak  of  problems  as  though  they  were  caused 
by  circumstances  that  didn't  relate  directiy  to  people.  This  is  rarely  the  case. 
There  is  usually  some  person  or  persons  who  could  influence  things  to  be 
different.  Consider  the  same  possibilities  as  above.  Is  it  you?  Is  it  one  other 
person?  Is  it  a  small  group  of  people?  Is  it  an  entire  organization?  Is  it  the 
community  or  society  it  large? 

3.  V/hat  kind  of  a  problem  is  it?  There  are  many  ways  to  classify  kinds  of  problems. 
The  following  considerations  may  prove  nelpful: 

There  is  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about  goals. 

There  is  lack  of  clarity  or  disagreement  about  the  means  of  achieving  goals. 

There  is  a  lack  of  ^ills  needed  to  carry  out  a  particular  means. 

There  is  a  lack  of  material  resources. 

The  is  inaccurate  communication. 
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There  is  too  little  or  too  much  communia^tion 

People  have  a  different  understanding  oi'  the  same  thing. 

There  is  insufficient  time  or  schedules  don't  cx)indde. 

Roles  are  lacking  or  inappropriate. 

Norms  are  restrictive,  unclear  or  misinterpreted. 

There  are  conflicts  of  ideology. 

There  is  a  lack  of  clarity  or  a  conflict  about  decision  making,  e.g.,  power  struggles. 
Expression  oi  feelings  is  inappropriate  or  inadequate. 
There  is  conflict  related  to  individual  differences. 

\Vhat  is  the  goal  for  improvement?  Ideally,  this  should  be  stated  so  clearly  that 
anyone  reading  your  statement  would  know  how  to  determine  when  the  goal  is 
reached.  It  would  tell  exactly  who  would  be  doing  what,  where,  how  and  to 
what  extent.  Until  you  know  where  you  are  going,  if  s  very  difficult  to  make  and 
carry  out  plans  to  get  there.  The  more  clear  you  are  abwut  your  intended  target  at 
any  given  time,  the  more  likely  you  will  be  to  recognize  that  it  is  an  incorrect 
target  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case. 
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Activity:  Writing  a  Problem  Statement 

ProbtoinSttuaUon: 

Choose  a  situation  that  dissatisfies  you  and  you  want  to  do  something  about 

1.  Write  here  the  situation,  stating  the  difference  between  the  way  you  think  things 
are  NOW  and  the  way  you  think  things  SHOULD  BE.  Describe  the  situation, 
including  enough  information  so  someone  unfamiliar  with  the  situation  can 
understand  it. 
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2.  Using  the  PROBLEM  SITUATION  description  as  a  basis,  IDENTIFY  the  basic 
component  parts  for  writing  a  problem  statement.  Write  concrete  answers  to  the 
following: 

a-  Who  is  affected  by  the  unsatisfactory  situation? 


b.  Who  is  causing,  or  is  responsible  for,  the  unsatisfactory  situation? 


c.  What  kind  of  problem  is  it? 


d.  What  is  tl\e  improvement  GOAL?  (How  will  things  look  when  the  situation  is 
improved?) 


3.  Now  you  are  ready  to  write  your  problem  statement.  Write  a  paragraph  that 
incorporates  the  answers  to  the  four  questions  above.  Write  it  so  that  it  will  say 
enough  about  the  situation  to  communicate  to  another  person. 
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Guidelines  for  Goal-Setting 


To  set  effective  goals  —  goals  which  will  carry  you  along  the  road  to  your  definition  of 
success  —  consider  these  characteristics.  Is  your  goal: 

1.  Conceivahlel  It  is  understandable?  From  it,  can  you  identify  what  the  first  step  or 
two  would  be? 

2.  Believable?  Few  people  can  believe  a  goal  that  they  have  never  seen  achieved  by 
someone  else. 

3.  Achitvable?  Is  your  goal  accomplishable  with  you  given  strengths  and  abilities? 

4.  Controllablel  If  your  goal  includes  the  involvement  of  anyone  else,  have  you 
tested  the  waters  beforehand? 

5.  Measurable?  Is  your  goal  stated  so  that  it  can  be  measured  in  time  and  quantity? 

6.  Desirable?  Is  your  goal  really  something  you  want  to  do? 

7.  Stated  with  no  alternatives?  Set  only  one  goal  at  a  time.  Even  though  you  may  set 
out  for  one  goal,  you  may  stop  at  any  time  and  drop  it  for  a  new  one.  But  when 
you  change,  you  again  state  your  goal  without  an  alternative. 

8.  Growth- facilitating?  Will  your  goal  contribute  to  yourself,  to  others,  or  to  society? 


Adapted  from  Choose  Success:  How  to  Set  and  Achieve  All  Your  Goals  by  Or.  Billy  P.  Sharp  with  Qaire  Cox, 
Hawthorne  Books,  New  York,  1970. 
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OveiYtow:  Effectiva  Designs  for  Learning 


The  selection  or  design  of  quality  professional  growth  opportunities  is  a  major  hurdle 
for  many  staff  development  planners.  Short-term,  isolated  activities  on  relevant  (at 
best),  or  irrelevant  topics  -  unlikely  to  do  anytiiing  beyond  increase  awareness  - 
continue  to  be     wearying  norm  in  many  schocd  districts.  Training  continues  to  be 
viewed  as  the  primary  if  not  sole  vehicle  rot  professional  devek^mient  It  is 
imfbrtunate,  for  the  best  cksig^  and  executed  needs  assessmpnt  means  nothing  if 
appit^niate  professional  grow^  activities  do  not  follow.  And '  appropriate"  frequently 
means  alternatives  to  tKufiticHud  training.  These  learning  opportunities  can  be  tiie 
"content"  and  the  heart  of  a  staff  develo^ent  system.  A  collaborative  structure  alone 
will  not  lead  to  growtii.  The  wotA  of  the  system  is  ultimately  determined  by  the  worth 
ik  the  activities  contained  within  it 

As  with  any  of  the  planning  processes,  here's  more  to  program  design  than  may  be 
apparent  It  is  certainly  mcKe  tiian  grabbing  the  first  interesting,  relevant,  or  available 
program  or  person.  Success  requires: 

□  knowledge  <rf  alternative  solutions  or  improvement  strategies  to  resolve 
problems  or  to  meet  goals 

□  knowledge  of  alternative  formats  and  approaches  to  professional  growth 

□  knowledgeof  available  resources -people,  programs,  materials -which 
might  be  utilized 

□  matching  of  resources,  formats,  and  approaches  to  local  needs  and  the 
concerns  of  partidpants 

a  skill  in  selecting  oonsul^ts 

□  thoughtful  planning  and  conscious  application  of  what  is  known  about 
successful  staff  development 

The  first  phase  is  fact  finding.  Hiis  means  finding  out  as  much  as  possible  about  a  wide 
array  of  strategies  for  pnrfiessicmal  growth  and  me  resources  —  people,  programs, 
materials  —  to  adiieve  ihem.  Local,  state,  and  natk>nal  resources  shoulci  be  considered 
and  kleas  generated  from  persons  within  and  outside  of  a  schod.  Fact  finding  also 
means  bdng  knowledgeaUe  about  diverse  opticms  for  professional  development  Many 
alternative  vehicles  for  continued  grow^  are  possible  and  some  may  be  vastly  more 
effective  than  traditional  approad^  such  as  workshops  or  courses. 

During  ^  phase,  it  is  important  to  keep  an  open  mind  regarding  possibilities  and  to 
dday  premature  judgment  If  s  too  easy  to  gnu?  onto  the  Brst  good  idea,  but  solutions 
can  be  improved  by  fooking  at  alternatives.  The  more  ideas  considered  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  good  ideas. 

The  next  step  is  to  evaluate  the  ideas  that  have  been  gathered  and  narrow  down  the 
possibilities  to  those  that  are  achievable,  desirable,  and  most  likely  to  be  effective:  This 
means  examining  them  in  light  of  school  contextual  factors  such  as  time,  money,  staff, 
and  philosophy.  A  great  idea  or  program  mig^t  simply  not  fit  the  realities  of  a  school  It 
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also  means  consideraticm  of  staff  concerns  about  potential  changei,  Diffierent  kinds  of 
ccKioerns  smceest  different  types  of  support  activities  and  sudi  kr;Owledge  can  help  in 
narrowing  down  the  types  or  activities  to  provide.  For  example,  teachers  imfamiliar 
with  cooperative  leaning  will  most  likely  be  conoeiried  about  what  it  looks  like,  what  it 
will  mean  for  thenv  and  whether  or  not  mey  can  do  it  Professional  development 
activities  appropriate  for  ti\ese  concerns  mig^t  include  review  and  discussion  of 
descriptive  information  about  the  program,  observation  of  the  practice  in  use,  and 
discussion  with  practicing  teacixefs.  Training  to  follow  would  emphasize  tiie 
•^nitty-gritty"  details  of  how  to  do  it.  In  contrast,  teachers  experienced  in  cooperative 
learning  are  more  i*hdy  to  be  concerned  about  refinement  of  their  practice  through 
orilaboration  with  other  teachers.  For  them,  problem-solving  sessions  with  other 
experienced  teadiers  would  be  an  appropriate  professional  growth  strategy. 

Fmally,  effective  program  design  means  making  choices  among  people  to  provide 
training  or  assistance  and  with  them  planning  me  particulars  of  their  work.  Selection  of 
tile  rigjit  person  means  more  than  getting  somebodv  good.  Their  skills,  knowledge,  and 
style  must  be  matched  with  teacher  needs.  A  consultant  can  be  highly  effective  in  one 
sdiool  and  highly  ineffective  in  another.  And  if  s  not  always  simply  a  matter  of  a  "bad 
day." 

The  final  phase  in  program  design  is  putting  it  all  together.  By  this  time,  the  strategies, 
people  and  formats  have  been  determined  to  achieve  the  targeted  cA)jective.  A  specific 
plan  for  implementation  including  who  does  what,  when,  where,  how,  etc.,  now  needs 
to  be  written.  The  plan  should  first  be  reexamined  in  light  of  known  successful  staff 
development  practices  (e.g..  Have  opportimities  been  provided  for  participant 
involvement?  Time  to  absorb  and  reflect  on  new  information?  Opportunities  for 
practice  and  feedback?  Follow-up  support?  Peer  problem-solving  regarding 
application?)  These  practices  really  do  make  a  difference  and  should  be  consciously 
applied  in  the  final  design.  Consiaeration  should  also  be  given  to  things  such  as 
location  and  timing  of  support  activities,  equipment  and  supplies,  materials,  and 
communication.  Careful  attention  to  sudi  "workshop  mechanics"  can  contribute 
significantiy  to  the  sua:ess  of  an  activity. 

A  danger  with  all  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  rational,  logical,  and  takes 
time.  In  practice,  programs  are  rarely  developed  in  such  a  tidy  fashion.  Fact  finding  is 
often  minimal  and  programs  are  not  always  matched  to  local  needs.  The  availability  of 
a  consultant  is  fi^uentiy  the  primary  criterion  for  selection.  We  grow  increasingly 
impatient,  however,  with  the  outcomes  of  such  actions.  Time  and  resources  are  too 
limited  to  waste  on  activities  that  don't  match  needs  and  won't  make  a  difference. 
While  we  know  the  difficulties  of  finding  time  to  research  alternatives  and  thoughtfully 
match  them  to  reality,  we  believe  in  the  necessity  of  trying.  This  process  doesn't  have  to 
be  belabored,  doesn't  necessarily  mean  involvement  of  the  world,  and  doesn't  have  to 
be  overly  time  consuming.  But  it  must  t>e  thoughtful. 
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Case  Study 


The  Loon  School  District's  School  Improvement  Plan  identified  increasing  student 
motivation  and  raising  teacher  expectations  as  goals  to  be  worked  on  during  a  three  to 
five  year  period.  Recc^nizing  that  each  sduxd  in  the  district  is  tmique  in  ti\e  staff 
development  activities  needed  to  meet  these  goals,  the  decision  was  made  to  provide 
both  diistrictwide  activities  and  to  encourage  individual  schools  to  create  their  own  plan 
to  address  0ie  goals.  What  follows  is  a  scenario  of  activitiss  that  Involved  two  schools 
during  part  of  the  school  year. 

The  district  staff  development  committee  planxied  a  districtwide  workshop  day  for  the 
early  fall.  The  major  objective  was  to  increase  staff  awareness  about  die  goal  of 
increasing  student  motivation  and  raising  teachers'  expectations.  The  day  started  out 
with  an  explanation  by  the  superintendent  about  how  the  goal  was  determined  and 
how  staff  development  activities  might  be  structured  Two  programs  dealing  with 
motivation  and  expectations.  Project  Eagle  and  High  Expectations,  were  presented  at 
two  "minisessions"  so  that  staff  would  learn  about  staff  development  options.  Each 
school  met  during  the  last  hour  of  the  day  to  discuss  the  information  and  to  think  about 
planning  specific  strategies. 

Oak  River  Elementary 

This  school  is  comprised  mostly  of  teachers  with  15  to  25  years  of  teaching  experience. 
They  have  seen  much  in  education  that  has  cc  le  and  gone  and  often  look  at  innovative 
practices  with  the  attitude  that  "this  too  shall  pass  "  Recognizing  that  there  would  be 
resistance  to  an  immediate  training  in  one  of  the  programs  introduced,  the  building 
staff  development  team  decided  to  devote  the  fall  toTeaming  more  about  student 
motivation  and  teacher  expectations.  They  planned  three  options  for  staff:  1)  peer 
discussion  groups;  2)  a  speaker  series;  and  3)  visits  to  schools  in  a  neighboring  district 
where  staff  had  been  involved  in  High  Expectations  training.  Staff  were  encouraged  to 
select  the  most  suitable  option.  The  building  staff  development  team  also  began 
exploring  alternative  programs  that  targeted  motivation  and  high  expectations.  In 
December,  during  an  early  release  day  for  students,  the  staff  met  to  share  their 
experiences  and  to  consider  next  steyi.  A  group  of  six  teachers  decided  to  pilot  the 
High  Expectations  program  and  agreed  to  participate  in  an  after-school  course 
scheduled  for  January  and  February.  Two  other  alternatives  were  discussed  and  agreed 
to.  Action  research  team^  were  formed  to  conduct  research  into  student  motivation  and 
teacher  expectations  in  their  school  setting,  and  another  group  decided  to  continue  to 
read  and  talk. 

WUtowbrook  «kink>r  High  School 

Willowbrook's  staff  is  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  about  change.  They  are  the 
"omnivores"  of  the  teaching  profession.  After  attending  the  initial  whole-district 
workshop,  they  agreed  to  participate  in  a  two-day  training  in  Project  Eagle  in 


Developed  by  Susan  Doughty,  The  Maine  Center  for  Educational  Services,  Auburn,  Maine. 


November.  Their  staff  devek^nxient  team  desigx^  fc^w-up  activities  for  December 
and  January  that  included  departmental  meetings  to  plan  lessons  using  Eag^e 
techniques,  peer  partnerships  to  practice  newlv  learned  techniques  ana  get  feedback, 
and  biwMlay  breakfast  meetings  fcB- tiouble-shooting 

devdop  tiieir  own  fc^wup  activities  and  to  notify  me  team  about  those  activities  so 
tiiat  tiie  repertoire    choices  m^t  be  expanded.  One  teacher  independentiy  decided  to 
keep  a  journal  of  his  experiences  witii  the  program  while  another  iiiitiated  an 
inteidistrict  network  for  teachers  using  the  new  program.  A  formal  full-day,  follow-up 
WOTkshop  for  Eagle  participants  was  held  in  January. 
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Altmative  Approa^ies  to  Professionai 
Development:  Overview 

teacher  as  researcher 
implementing  innovative  practices 
clinical  supervision 

peer  coaching 
advising  teachers 
mentoring  beginning  teachers 
teachers'  centers 
teacher  institutes 
networks 
partnerships 
training  of  trainers 
individually  guided  professional  development 

study  groups 
writing  about  practice 
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You  might  consider  these  approaches: 

AltfimativB  AniM'aAchAfi  to 

Professionai  Growth 
Conditions  and  Considmions 

b 
s 

Implementing  Imdovaftive 
Practices 
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toring  Beginning  Teadteis 

IndividvtUy  Guided 
Professional  Developmenl 
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y  Groups 

ing  about  Practice 

If  your  situation  is: 

1 

H 

•a 

e 

S 

On 

-a 
< 

s 
s 

1 

1 

2 

(A 

Curriculum  changes  in  our  district 
requine  that  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  to  expand  their 
knowledge  and  repertoire  of  teaching 
methods  in  a  spedBc  curriculum 
area. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Te^ere  in  oiu*  district  are  Bnding  it 
difficult  to  adapt  to  changes  in  our 
school  population. 

X 

X 

Teachers  in  our  district  are 
experiencing  a  sense  of  professional 
isolation. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

We  have  a  mature/  experienced  staff 
in  our  district  ami  want  to  encourage 
them  to  continue  to  grow  through 
opportunities  that  will  both  stretch 
and  renew  them. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

X 

As  we  hrair  more  and  more  about 
effective  teaching  and  schools/  we 
want  to  assess  our  skills  and  our 
school. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

We  are  experiencing/expecting  an 
influx  of  beginning  teachers  in  our 
distrkl. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

We  are  looking  for  expanded 
prof^ional  roles  and  responsibilities 

for  tftarhpTR  in  our  rfi«lTir*f 

Y 
/\ 

Y 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

We  are  beginning  or  expecting  to 
involve  teachers  in  revising  a  ma^r 
cimlculiun  area  in  our  school. 

X 

X 
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Formats  for  Professional  Development 

Workshops  led  by  a  fellow  teacher,  central  office  specialist,  principal,  a>nsultant 

Formal  courses  or  seminars  led  by  fellow  teachers,  central  office  specialist,  principal, 
consultant 

Methods  in  workshops,  formal  courses,  and  seminars  can  include  lectures, 
presentations,  demonstrations,  panel  discussions,  exhibitions,  seminars,  work 
groups,  micro-teaching  labs,  field  trip,  observations,  simulations,  role  playing 
experiences,  learning  packets,  modules,  selected  readings,  case  studies, 
independent  contracts,  visitations,  professional  writing,  videotaped  feedback, 
films 

Residential  course,  retreat,  or  institute 

Attendance  at  a  professional  conference /convention 

Travel 

Leave  of  absence/ sabbatical 

Apprenticeship  or  internship  in  another  organization  (e.g.,  business  or  industry) 
Visits  to  other  schools  on  release  time 
Receiving  visits  from  teachers  from  other  schools 
Receiving  informal  on-the-job  advice  and  assistance 

Being  evaluated  formally  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  professional  performance 
Giving  informal  on-the-job  advice  and  assistano* 

Participating  in  formal  or  informal  peer  group  meetings  to  share  ideas,  problems,  and 
information 

Exercising  leadership  in  staff  development  activities 
Planning/ developing  new  curricula 
Committee  work  related  to  staff  devebpment 
Working  in  a  teachers'  center 

Individual  research  and  planning  designed  to  improve  classroom  instruction 
Self  evaluation  for  professional  growth  purposes 
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Resources  for  Solutions:  An  infomuition  User's  Checklist* 

LOCAL  RESOURCES: 

If  often  pays  dividends  to  start  your  search  at  home.  You  may  be  surprised  by  what 
you  find.  In  the  process  you  can  build  support  for  what  you  are  doing  and  your  local 
staff  (especially  librarians)  will  learn  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  kind  of  resources  you 
need  to  support  staff  development  and  school  improvement.  ^ 

I  ]  Check  your  school  or  local  public  library  to  find: 

□  Local  and  state  organizations  which  can  provide  assistance 

□  Articles  in  professional  publications 


a 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 

a 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

a 

National  Science  Teachers  Association 

a 

Journal  of  Staff  Development 

a 

Phi  Delta  Kappan 

a 

Educational  Leadert'\ip 

a 

Language  Arts 

a 

The  Reading  Teacher 

a 

* 

Classroom  Computer  News 

a 

Learning 

a 

The  Instructor 

□ 

NASSP  Bulletin 

□ 

NAESP  Bulletin 

□  Information  on  local  and  instate  people  with  particular  skills 

□  Information  on  local  and  statewide  material  resourc5es 

[  ]  Talk  with  the  superintendent  and  principals.  Fliers  and  catalogues  often  come  to 
them.  They  attend  conventions  or  meetings  where  they  learn  about  resources. 

I  ]  Ask  faculty  members  to  respond  to  a  questionnaire  which  includes  questions  on 
resource  people.  Make  it  a  regular  part  of  needs  assessment  and  evaluation. 

[  1  Put  a  nofice  on  the  faculty  room  bulletin  board  asking  for  ideas. 


*Note:  This  was  developed  for  use  in  Maine  but  can  easily  be  adapted  to  match  resources  in  otfier 
locations. 
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( 1  Brainstorm  at  faculty  meetings.  Ask  few  suggestions  or  give  names  you  already 
know  and  ask  for  feedbadc  and  additional  names. 

[  ]  Approad\  local  agencies  and  professional  organizations  who  provide  speakers 
or  who  offer  workshops  for  their  own  employees  or  community  groups.  Fmd 
out  what  services  they  can  offer  you. 

[  ]  Encourage  your  own  staff  to  serve  as  resources.  Ask  a  teacher  or  a  team  of 
tead\ers  to  present  a  workshop  together.  Set  a  climate  of  gradous 
admowledgement  of  the  teachers'  skills:  newspaper  pictures;  letters  to  school 
ccMnmittee;  mention  at  faculty  meetings;  bulletin  Doard  in  the  staff  room.  Offer 
increment  credit  incentives  for  teaching  a  workshop  (twice  what  the  participants 
receive)  or  an  honorarium. 


REGIOHAL  RESOURCES: 

[  ]  Ask  colleagues,  friends,  people  from  other  school  systems  for  suggestions. 

[1  Set  up  a  resource  sharing  network  with  other  staff  development  teams  in  your 
area.  This  network  can  be  organized  by  any  one  system  or  through  some  type  of 
regional  organization  such  as  a  collaborative  or  consortium.  Talk  with  your  staff 
about  taking  on  some  type  of  coordinating  role  and  then  work  with  other  teams 
to  provide  resources.  Be  sure  to  support  the  new  system  by  using  it. 

f  ]  Look  for  regional  organizations  in  human  services,  library  information,  health 
care  or  promotion,  cultural  coordination,  environmental  information,  extension 
services,  or  commercial  or  industrial  coordinating  groups.  Locate  a  contact 
person  in  each  of  these  organizations  whom  you  can  reach  whenever  you  are 
looking  for  resources.  While  you  are  at  it,  ask  each  of  them  to  suggest  one  other 
organization  you  should  contact. 

[  1  Ask  college  representatives.  Contact  both  administrators  and  individuals  in 
appropriate  departments  (including  those  outside  the  School  of  Education). 
Don't  forget  the  smaller,  imdergraduate  colleges  which  don't  offer  inservice 
courses  for  teachers,  but  which  ha  ve  faculty  trained  in  a  variety  of  related 
disciplines. 


:TATE  RESOURCES: 

[  ]  Call  the  Information  Exchange  and  the  Maine  Resource  Bank  for  information  on 
Maine-based  resources,  and  Maine  resource  providers. 

[  ]  Try  specific  divisions  or  persons  within  the  Maine  Department  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Services  to  get  information  and  assistance  in  curriculum,  staff 
development,  or  planning  and  evaluation  assistance.  (CSPD  ~  Comprehensive 
System  of  Personnel  Development;  ISG  —  Instructional  Support  Group;  Divisions 
of  Special  Education,  Curriculum,  Drug  and  Alcohol  Education) 
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I  ]  Check  with  the  Maine  Center  for  Educational  Services  to  identify  and  learn 
about  National  Diffusion  Network  and  other  validated  programs  contributing  to 
school  improvement,  as  well  as  consultants  available  in  Maine. 

[  1  Contact  the  Maine  Computer  Consortium  at  tiie  Center  for  information  on 
hardware,  software,  and  staff  development  training  related  to  computers. 

I  ]  Contact  persons  or  programs  at  college  or  the  Professional  Development  Centers 
at  the  University  of  Maine  campuses. 

□  Professional  Development  Center  -  University  of  Southern  Maine 

□  Penquis  ~  University  of  Maine  at  Orono 

□  Professional  Development  Center  ~  University  of  Maine  at  Farmington 

□  Professional  Development  Center  ~  University  of  Maine  at  Presque  Island 

□  The  Center  for  Professional  Development,  Research  and  Evaluation 

□  Center  for  Research  and  Advanced  Study,  Portland 

[  ]  Check  with  statewide  professional  organizations.  (Contact  information  available 
from  the  Information  Exchange.) 

□  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

□  Maine  Teachers  Association 

□  Elementary  and  Secondary  Principals  Associations 

□  Maine  Coalition  of  Educational  Leaders 

□  Maine  School  Boards  Association 

Q   Maine  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

□  Maine  Science  Teachers  Association 

□  Maine  Educational  Media  Association 

□  Others . . . 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES: 

[  ]  Call  the  Information  Exchange  for  a  free  search;  of  national  computer  databases 
such  as  ERIC,  ECER,  etc.  (1-800-322-8899). 

I  ]  Check  with  the  Northeast  Regional  Laboratory  for  referrals  to  sources  of 
information,  planning  assistance,  or  information  regarding  conferences. 

[ )  Contact  the  Information  Exchange  for  information  on  the  specialized  research  of 
the  regional  education  laboratories,  research  centers,  and  information  exchanges 
funded  by  the  federal  government. 

( ]  Contact  the  national  offices  of  professional  educational  organizations. 
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Probiem-Sotvfng  Capsule 

Each  person  will  have  one  cycle  as  "helpee"  and  two  cycles  as  "helper." 


Helpee  describes  back-home 
Stan  development  problem 
and  goal. 

(5  minutes)  


Helpers  ask  clarifying 
questions  about  described 
situation  and  goal. 

(5  minutes)  


Helpee  writes  description  of 
situation  and  goal  statement 
on  guidesheet. 


Helpers  reflect  on  strategies 
and  alternative  solutions. 


(5  minutes) 


Helpers  brainstorm 
alternative  solutions. 

(5  minutes) 


Helpee  clarifies  alternatives. 
(5  minutes)  
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Helpee  reflects  on  alternatives 
and  identifies  some  next  steps. 

(5  minutes) 


Helpee  describes  staff  development 
problem  and  goal;  helpers  listen. 


Helpers  ask  "what"  types  of  questions  of 
helpee. 


Silent  time  is  reserved  for  helpee  to  capture 
the  existing  situation  and  the  working  goal. 
Concurrent  silent  time  is  used  by  eadi 
helper  to  jot  down  ideas,  strategies,  and 
alternative  solutions  to  the  problem.  (No 
sharing  at  this  time.) 


During  this  period,  helpers  report  to  the 
helpee  various  ideas  and  alternatives. 
Helpee  records  ideas.  (Keep  tc  a 
brainstorming  format ...  no  questions  or 
discussions!  "Yeah  buts**  not  allowed.) 


The  helpee  now  goes  through  the  list  of 
brainstormed  alternatives  and  asks  for 
clarification  of  any  ideas  of  specific  interest. 
The  helper  can  then  elaborate  on 
suggestions  made. 

This  is  quiet  time  reserved  for  the  helpee  to 
reflect  on  the  ideas,  strategies,  and  solutions 
suggested  and  to  identify  possible  courses 
of  action,  including  a  concrete  "first  step." 
These  are  recorded  on  the  guidesheet. 
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Nominal  Group  Process 
A  Group  Interview 

The  nominal  group  process  is  a  technique  used  in  restricted  size  groups  (ideal  size  should 
range  from  five  to  eight  depending  upon  the  group)  to  insure  feedback  from  all 
members.  The  process  is  simple  and  should  be  followed  with  as  few  alterations  as 
possible.  The  question  posed  to  tiKe  group  can  be  virtually  anything.  It  can  be  broad, 
such  as,  "^hat  are  the  greatest  strengtfis  and  problems  in  your  school?"  or  more 
focused,  such  as,  "What  problems  and  successes  are  you  having  as  you  implement  the 
new  science  curriculum?"  For  use  at  this  point  in  staff  development  system  design, 
when  the  focus  is  fact  finding,  the  question  might  be:  "What  are  the  best  resources  to 
meet  our  objective?"  or  "What  are  the  five  best  strategies  to  resolve  our  professional 
development  goal?" 


Step  I;  SILEm  GENERATION  OF  IDEAS 


Step  2:  RECORDING 


Step  3:  CLARIFICATION 


Step4:hRIORmZING 


Allow  the  group  four  to  eight 
minutes  to  silently  respond  to  the 
question  posed,  limit  the  number  of 
responses.  There  should  be  no 
discussion  during  this  step. 

Choose  a  recorder  and,  in  round 
robin  fashion,  each  group  member 
shares  responses.  The  recorder  writes 
down  each  response,  even  if  similar 
or  identical. 

Once  all  responses  are  recorded,  the 
next  step  is  to  clarify  or  elaborate  on 
any  responses  so  that  they  are 
understood  by  all.  Do  in  round  robin 
fashion.  Then,  collapse  similar 
statements  into  one  statement  agreed 
upon  by  all  members  of  the  group. 
All  statements  need  r  ot  be  collapsed. 

Using  the  collapsed  list,  the  next  step 
is  to  set  priorities.  One  way  to 
accompUsh  this  is  to  have  each  group 
member  assign  a  number  to  each 
statement,  1  being  the  most 
important.  Tally  the  score  for  each 
statement  and  list  in  order,  the 
statement  with  the  lowest  score 
being  first 


ERIC 
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Screening  Promising  Practices  for  Adoption 

YOU  ARE  THE  BUYER,  Ycm  are  t!^  pcHtential  sdecter,  adopter,  or 

by  stwlents,  for  profe93k>na!  devd^  THESELLER 
b  the  developer  and/or  purveyor  of  a  promMx^  The  sdler  is  responsiUe  for  pitsenting  wares  in 

that  will  make  it  possil^  for  you  to  dedde  whetfi^  tl^  will  be  usrful,  practical  arrf  siKressful  for  YCXJ,  AS 
THE  BUYER^  you  are  responsibte  for:  (a)  knowii^  what  you  need  prograniinatically,  (b)  loKwing  yo 
your  local  roiKlitionSy  ccmtexts,  and  resources,  and  (c)  a^diig  stnurtural  questions  v^ose  answers  will  tell  you 
wheth^  a  promising  {»actice  Bts. 

WHEN  YOU  USE  THIS  SCREENING  SHEET,  you  arc  shopping  to  fill  an  identified  programmatic  need.  (For 
example,  you  know  tite  curriculimt  area  ami  target  population  to  be  served  by  the  practice  you  are  seeking.)  The 
Screeving  S!^  lists  stnictiual  and  contextual  questions  that  you  slK)uld  ask  about  a  promikr  g  {inactioe  and 
about  yourself,  and  it  sugge^  a  scale  for  rating  the  rdative  match  between  the  practice  and  yourself. 


SCREENING  SHEET 

CLAIMS         What  goab  and  objectives  is  the        What  goals  and  objectives  am  I  seeking  to      1       2       ^  5 
practice  designed  to  achieve?  fulfill?  No  Match     Cood  Match 


Notes:. 


EFFECTIVE-  What  evidence  proves  that  the  How  stringently  should  effectiveness  be  1  2  3  4  5 
NESS  practice  is  successful  in  achieving     demonstrated  by  practices  in  tius  domain?     No  Convincing 

what  it  claims?  Evidence  Evidence 

IS  THE  EVIDENCE  CONVINCING? 

Notes:   


HISTORY        In  what  administrative.  What  are  the  definitive  qualities  of  my  1       2       3       4  5 

OF  USE  geographical  ind  educational         adminisfaative,  geographical  and  Non-Matching  Matching 

settings  has  tlie  practice  been  used?  educational  setting?  History  Hist^ 


Notes: 


MINIMUM 

STANDARDS 

FOR 

REPLICA^ 
TIONS 


Exactly  what  must  the  adopter  do 
to  achieve  sticcess? 

Is  the  practice  comptetely 
prescribed,  or  does  it  permit 
adjustn^ts  and  additions  by  the 
adopter? 

Does  anything  have  to  be  added  at 
the  adopta*  site? 


What  am  I  willing  and  able  to  do  to 
replicate  a  practice? 

Am  I  seeking  a  flexible  or  prescribed 
program  to  met:t  this  need? 


What  am  I  willing  and  able  to  add  to  the 
practice  I  adopt? 


No 

Standards 


AcceptaUe 
Standards 


Notes: 
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SCf^BflNG  SHEET  (omtinued) 

COMPAH*      How  much  diange  will  this 
BIUTY  practice  create  in  paralld  systems 

and  pit^rams? 

What  background  or  levd  of 
sophistication  does  the  practice 
d(3mand  erf  userv  or  participants? 


NcHes: 


How  much  ov^l  change  do  I  seek? 

How  far  does  this  practice  depart  from  my 
established  polky  and  practice? 

W)  \at  is  the  background  and  level  of 
sophistication  of  my  inten^d  users  and 
participants? 


Incompatible  Compatible 


ASSIS- 
TANCE 
WITH 

IMPLEMEN- 
TATION 


How  Is  this  practice  conveyed  to 
new  users? 

What  follow-up  and  problem- 
solving  assistance  is  given? 


What  kinds  of  training  or  assistance  will  I 
need  to  implement  a  new  practice? 

Will  I  need  external  follow-up  and 
problem-solving  from  the  developer? 


Inadequate 
Assi^ance 


Adeqtiate 
Assistance 


Notes: 


COSTS  What  is  the  purchase  price  of 

adoption  and  training? 

What  is  the  cost  of  implementing 
and  maintaining  the  practice? 


What  additional  resources  docs  the 
practice  require  in  money, 
personnel,  facilities,  equipment, 
and  materials? 


What  biKiget  has  t>oen  estimatcxi  for 
initiating  a  new  practice? 

What  budget  has  t>een  estimated  for 
implementing  and  maintaining  a  new 
practice? 

What  additional  resources  are  available 
for  initiating  and  implementing  a  new 
practice? 
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High  Cost 


Low  Cost 


What  learning;  materials  or  otter 
materials  arc  r  equired?  Where  do 
they  come  from?  How  much  do 
theyco^?  Are  th€!y  reusable  or 
reproducible? 


What  biKlget  has  been  ^timated  for 
purchasing,  supplementing,  and 
reproducing  materials? 


PAYOFF         How  rapndly  does  the  practice 
achieve  its  goals? 

How  many  individuals  can 
participate  simultaneously? 

Does  the  package  include 
evaluation  procedures  for 
measuring  siKcess? 


What  is  my  timeline  for  producing 
change? 

What  is  the  total  number  of  individuals 
intended  to  participate  in  this  practice? 

What  are  my  criteria  for  judging  the 
success  of  my  replication  of  this  practice? 


5 


lx>w  Payoff    High  Payoff 


Notes  on  co^-cffechveness: 


Developed  by  Judy  Smith  Davis  for  Counterpoint,  a  newsletter  of  Disseminaction. 
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Solution  Review  Worksiieet 


Professional  DeWopment  Goal: 

List  the  idcds/solutions  which: 

1.  Are  the  most  desirable.  (Is  it 
something  you  really  want  to  do?) 

(Considering  money,  staff, 
requirements,  time,  which  have  the 
fewest  constraints?) 

3.  Are  most  likely  to  achieve  the 

desired  obiective  f^Tiirh  arp  Hkelv 
really  make  a  difference?) 

4.  Will  solicit  the  greatest  support  from: 

a.  teachers 

b.  administration 

c.  community 

5.  Are  most  congruent  with  the 

policies,  philosophy  and  goals  of  the 
school  or  district. 

Conclusions: 

3 

V./  AW 
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Solution  Selection  Worksheet 


Professional  Development  Goal: 

Solutions: 

Questions 

Response 

Notes 

1.  Will  the  solution  meet  die  identified 
professional  development  goal? 

Yes  No 

2.  Does  the  solution  fit  district  policy  and 
philosophy? 

Yes  No 

3.  Are  we  able  to  get  the  level  of  support 
needed  for  implementation?  From: 

a.  district  administrators 

b.  school  administration 

c.  teachers 

d.  community 

Yes  No 

4.  Are  there  special  staff  requirements  for 
the  solution?  Can  they  be  met? 

Yes  No 

• 

5.  Are  there  money  requirements  for  the 
solution?  Can  they  be  met? 

Yes  No 

6.  Are  the  special  space  requirements  for  the 
solution  available?  Can  they  be  met? 

Yes  No 

7.  Are  there  special  time  demands  for  the 
solution?  Can  they  be  met? 

Yes  No 
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Stages  of  Concern 

Typical  Expressions  of  Concern  About  an  Innovation 


STAGES  OF  CONCERN 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  CONCERN 


6.  REFOCUSING 


I 

M 

P  5. 
A 


COLLABORATION 


I  have  some  ideas  about  something 
that  would  work  even  better. 


How  can  I  relate  what  I  am  doing  to 
what  others  are  doing? 


4.  CONSEQUENCE 


How  is  my  use  affecting  kids?  How 
can  I  refine  it  to  have  more  impact? 


r 

T 

A  3. 

S 

K 


MANAGEMENT 


I  seem  to  be  spending  all  my  time 
getting  materials  ready. 


r 

S  2. 

E 

L 


PERSONAL 


INFORMATIONAL 


How  will  using  it  affect  me? 


I  would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 


0.  AWARENESS 


I  am  not  concerned  about  it. 
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CoiKems  About  an  lniK)vation 


1 .  Think  about  a  recent  interaction  with  a  teacher  (or  other  "client") 
that  was  related  to  an  innovation  he  or  she  is  using  or  considering 
using  in  the  future.  Describe  some  of  his  or  her  concerns  about  the 
innovation  or  its  use: 


2.  When  you  think  about  your  role  in  facilitating  change,  what  are 
you  concerned  about? 


I>eveloped  by  the  CBAM  Project,  Research  and  Development  Ceiter  for  Teacher  Education,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Au«!lin. 
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Examples  of  Stages  of  Concern  Paragraphs 


Example  1 

When  I  think  about  how  this  innovation  may  influence  how  others  see  me  as  a 
professional  I  wonder  whether  I  want  to  become  involved  in  it.  I  might  have  very  little 
to  say  about  how  the  innovation  is  implemented  or  who  I  would  work  with.  I'm  just 
not  sure  how  it  would  fit  in  with  the  way  I  enpy  doing  things,  nor  do  I  know  how  I'd  be 
expected  to  change  if  we  really  get  involved  with  this  innovation. 


Example  2 

Some  of  the  students  don't  seem  to  be  catching  on  to  this  new  individualized  approach. 
They  seem  to  need  more  monitoring,  closer  supervision,  and  less  distractions.  I  wonder 
if  it  might  help  for  my  aide  to  concentrate  more  on  them  as  a  group. 


Example  3 

Almost  every  night  I  wonder  if  I'll  be  able  to  locate  and  organize  the  material  I  will  be 
using  the  next  day.  I  can't  yet  prevent  surprises  that  cause  a  lot  of  wasted  time.  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  anticipate  what  things  I  will  need  to  requisition  for  next  week.  I  feel 
inefficient  when  I  think  about  my  use  of  the  innovation. 


Adapted  from:  Beulah  W.  Newlove  and  Gene  E.  Hall.  A  Manual  for  Assessing  Open-Ended 
Statements  of  Concern  About  an  Innovation.  Austin,  TX:  Research  and  Development  Center  for 
Teacher  Education,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1976. 
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Setecting  and  Using  Consultants/Resource  Peopto  Effectively 

steps  bi  Seiectfi^  a  Good  Consultant: 

1 .  Determine  the  nature  and  general  scope  of  the  project  to  be  undertaken  before 
contacting  prospective  consultants. 

2.  Review  the  qualifications  and  experience  of  various  consultants  in  relation  to  the 
project. 

3.  Talk  with  prospective  consultants  about  the  project  and  their  approach  to  it;  ask 
consultants  to  submit  propc^als. 

4.  Check  references  of  those  consultants  being  seriously  considered. 

5.  Study  the  proposal  in  terms  of  the  consultant's  understanding  of  the  problem, 
approach,  probable  benefits,  costs,  as  well  as  his/her  particular  experience  and 


ability. 

Tasks  to  Do  with  the  Consuitant: 

1 .  Identify  and  clarify  the  need  for  change. 

2.  Explore  your  own  target  group's  readiness  for  change  as  well  as  the  capability, 
credibility,  and  trustworthiness  of  the  consultant. 

3.  Explore  the  potential  of  working  together. 

4.  Determine  outcomes. 

5.  Determine  the  consultant's  role  (e.g.,  as  collaborator  in  problem  solving,  fact 
finder,  trainer,  technical  specialist,  data  collector,  reflector). 

6.  Dedde  who  needs  to  do  what. 

7.  Establish  a  time  frame. 

Guideibies  for  Assessing  the  Consultanf  s  P^nnance: 

1.  Does  the  consultant  form  soimd  interpersonal  relationships  with  p>eople? 

A  productive  consulting  relationship  is  based  on  trust  between  oonsxiltant  and 
client  or  target  audience.  An  effective  consultant  allows  time  for  trust  to  develop 
and  fosters  its  development  by  exploring  feelings,  attitudes,  and  expectations  of 
the  client  in  addition  to  focusing  on  the  agreed-upon  task. 

2.  Does  the  consultant  build  client  independence?  ^ 

A  resf>onsible  and  ethical  consultant  recognizes  and  fosters  the  need  for  people 
to  develop  their  own  confidence  and  capabilities.  Effective  consultants  "work 
themselves  out  of  a  job"  rather  than  making  their  clients  dependent  on  them  or 
their  methods. 


Prran;  National  Staff  Development  CouiKil  Effective  Practices  Workshop. 
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3.  Etoes  the  consultant  face  problems  directly? 

An  effective  consultant  understands  that  most  people  will  feel  some  degree  of 
discomfc»t  when  faced  with  any  organizational  change.  He  or  she  deals  directly 
with  clients'  negative  feelings  as  a  normal  part  of  the  change  process  and  is  not 
upset  with  expressions  of  anger,  anxiety,  or  resistance.  Eftective  consultants  do 
not  seek  to  ignore,  cover-up,  or  gloss  over  conflicts  with  clients. 

4.  Does  the  consultant  keep  the  confidenoes  of  clients? 

Professional  consultants  keep  confidential  all  dealings  with  clients.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  demonstrate  expertise  and  experience  by  discussing  individuals  with 
whom  they  have  worked. 

5.  Is  the  consultant  explicit  about  financial  arrangements? 

A  professional  consultant  describes  exactly  what  services  he  or  she  will  perform 
for  what  fees,  so  that  clients  receive  no  unexpected  bills. 

6.  Does  the  consultant  describe  the  skills  he  or  she  possesses  related  to  your 
problem  or  goal? 

Effective  consultants  state  exactly  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  cannot.  Be 
wary  of  consultants  who  imply  expansive  knowledge  and  experience;  they  may 
be  venturing  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  actual  skills  and  abilities. 

7.  Does  the  consultant  express  willingness  to  have  his  or  her  services  evaluated? 

A  good  consultant  seeks  feedback,  both  to  improve  his  or  her  own  performance 
and  to  model  self-evaluation  for  clients. 
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A  Ctmkllst  for  Planning  a  Staff  Developman!  Program 

I.  Involve  and  infom  relevant  school  and  community  members  throughout  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  staff  development  program/ activities. 

II.  Identify  information  and /or  skills  to  be  acquired  and  determine  spedfic  learning 
objectives. 

III.  Identify  target  groups. 

A.  Decide  who  should  be  involved. 

B.  Decide  who  should  not  be  involved. 

IV.  Identify  time  and  funds  available. 

V.  Identify  available  programs,  practices,  and  other  material  resources  (local,  state, 
national)  for  information  related  to  relevant  in-  provement  strategies. 

VI.  Identify  knowledgeable  and  skilled  people  to  provide  training  or  assistance. 

VII.  Match  available  resources  with  your  needs  (and  resources)  and  select  those  most 
appropriate. 

VIII.  Etetermine  appropriate  format  and  learning  strategies  for  the  program. 

A.  Generate  list  of  possible  formats. 

B.  Consider  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  learning  objectives. 

C.  Consider  concerns  and  learning  styles  of  target  audience. 

D.  Use  research  on  effective  staff  development  practices  as  guidelines  for  design 
of  program. 

1.  Are  administrators  actively  involved  as  participants  as  well  as  planners? 

2.  Is  the  program  supported  at  the  outset  by  building  and  district 
administrators? 

3.  Do  incentives  for  participation  emphasize  intrinsic  professional  rewards? 
Are  disincentives  such  as  inconvenient  times  and  locations  avoided? 

4.  Are  sufficient  time  and  funds  allocated? 

5.  Is  the  program  design  consistent  with  fundamental  principles  of  good 
teaching  and  learning? 

a.  Is  the  program  spaced  over  time? 

b.  Do  the  activities  focus  on  job-related  tasks  the  participants  consider 
real  and  important? 
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z.  Are  opportunities  for  peer  discussion,  observation,  and  mutual 
assistance  provided  and  encouraged? 

d.  Does  the  proeram  include  opportunities  for  demonstration,  practice, 
feedback,  and  on-site  fbllow-up  to  ensure  real  growth? 

e.  Is  testing  and  trying  out  ideas  encouraged? 

f.  Does  the  pro-am  include  both  comnwn  and  individualized  activities 
for  the  pfurtiapants? 

g.  Are  receptive  and  active  roles  for  participants  included? 

h.  Are  concvete  experiences,  assignments,  materials  used  early? 

i.  Are  materials  that  are  relevant  to  participant  professional 
responsibilities  provided? 

j.  Are  the  program  objectives  and  roles  of  the  participants  clear  to  all? 

k.  Are  regular  and  frequent  meetings  or  opportunities  to  discuss 
application  of  new  practices  planned? 

1.  If  emphasizing  affective  or  performance  objectives,  does  the  program 
involve  less  tlun  30  people? 

m.  Is  a  combination  of  inhouse  and  outside  trainers  with  appropriate 
skills  used? 

6.  Select  appropriate  format  and  design  program/activities. 
DC.  Negotiate  specific  plan  with  identified  traineKs) /resource  persons. 

A.  Discuss  desired  objectives,  outcomes,  roles,  nature  of  participants, 
appropriate  format,  do's  and  don'ts,  effective  staff  development  practices. 
(Don't  assume  anytiiingO 

B.  Don't  discard  your  role  as  planner  once  a  consultant  has  been  identified! 
X  Outline  a  specific  implementation  plan  (who,  what,  where,  when). 

A-  Consider  basic  workshop  mechanics. 
B.  Include  a  contingency  plan. 

XI.  Carry  out  the  program. 

A.  Tluxjughout  program  implementation,  document  and  evaluate  what  works 
and  what  doesn't. 

B.  Modify  the  program  as  appropriate. 

XII.  Assess  the  impact  of  the  program  over  time,  on  staff  as  well  as  students.  Reassess 
the  problem/need. 
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School  Improvement  Plan 

School  Team:  


Problem  Statement  and  In'provement  Objectives: 


Ob^ctives 

Improvement  Strategy/ 

Resources 

Time  Line 

Cost 

Mettods  to  Measure/Judge 

Doctimentatkm 

Person 

Steps  to  Be  Taken 

Needed 

Progref^/Effectiveness 

Responsible 

rj ,  Chapter  6.  Handout  6-61 
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A  Sketch  of  Successful  Staff  Dewlopment  Practices 


Successful  practice 

i 

What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

1. 

A  variety  of  professional  growth 
options  are  provided  for  individuals 
as  well  as  groups  with  sunuar  needs. 

2. 

Staff  development  activities  are 
building-l)ased. 

3. 

Incenti^  es  for  participation  emphasize 
intrinsic  rewards. 

4. 

Inconvenient  times  and  locations  are 
avoided. 

5. 

Sufficient  time  and  funds  are 
allocated. 

6. 

Instructional  practices  or  curricula 
that  are  carefully  developed  and 
determined  to  be  effective  are  used. 

7. 

A  context  of  acceptance  is  created  by: 

a)  involving  teachers  in  decision 
makmg 

b)  providing  logistical  and 
psychological  administrative 
support 

8. 

A  critical  mass  of  participants  is 
involved. 

9. 

Program  objectives  and  the  roles  of 
administrators  and  teachers  are  clear. 

^  Chapters,  Handout  6^ 
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Successful  pmctice 

What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

10. 

Research  and  rationale  for  new 
techniques  are  presented  and  critical 
discussion  is  encouraged. 

11. 

Training  is  conducted  by  credible 
people. 

IZ 

Multiple  training  sessions  are 
conducted^  over  time. 

13. 

Workship  activities  indude 
presentation,  demonstration,  practice, 
and  feedbad(. 

14. 

Opportimities  for  small  group 
disCiA^on  on  applicationof  new 
practices,  sharing  of  ideas  and 
concerns  are  provided  during  training 
sessions. 

15. 

Between  sessions,  teachers  are 
encouraged  to  visit  each  others' 
classrooms  and  provide  peer 
coaching. 

16. 

Regular  meetings  or  opportimities  for 
discussion  of  practical  problems 
related  to  the  programs  occur 
frequently. 

17. 

Assistance  and  support  are  provided 
by  an  array  of  people  including 
teadiers,  principals,  district  statf,  and 
external  trainers  and  linkers. 

18. 

Attention  is  paid  to  factors 
contributing  to  institutionalization. 

3li 
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Pre-fanplementatlon  Checklist 
School  improvement  Leadership  Proiecte: 
A  Way  of  Doing  Bininees 


Yes  No  Have  You 


1 .  placed  on  paper,  using  the  greatest  possible  precision  of  language,  a 
statement  which  describes  your  expectations  of  the  project? 

2.  made  a  list  of  project  tasks  and  placed  them  on  a  tintieline? 

3.  generated  short-term  objectives  or  interim  tasks,  products,  or  events? 

4.  created  a  management  structure  and  delineated  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  persons? 

5.  listed  resources  which  will  be  needed,  determined  the  sources,  located 
suppliers,  and  indicated  on  the  timeline  when  these  resources  will  be 
needed? 

6.  made  a  list  of  the  roles  of  project  participants  and  written  }ob 
descriptions  for  those  roles? 

7.  informed  all  project  participants  of  your  expectations? 

8.  tapped  mto  the  local  media  for  publicity  about  the  project? 

9.  generated  a  communications  network  between  and  among  project 
groups? 

10.  informed  the  community  of  what  to  expect  from  the  project? 

1 1 .  determined  what  staff  training  might  be  needed,  identified  consultant 
assistance,  specified  a  time  for  training,  and  not^ed  participants  of 
these  details? 

12.  located  a  reliable  first-generation  adopter  for  an  exchange  of  ideas? 

13.  made  a  list  of  the  facilitating  forces  for  this  project  and  of  the  forces 
which  might  oppose  it? 

14.  made  sure  that  the  superintendent  understands  the  project,  its 
implications  and  potential  for  disrupting  the  status  quo? 

15.  involved  all  affected  groups  in  the  decision-making  process? 

16.  outlined  a  project  budget? 

17.  developed  a  formative  and  a  summative  evaluation  plan? 

18.  taken  stepii  to  generate  enthusiasm  for  the  project? 


Frwn:  Prefect  Sdecdon  Kit,  Georgia  Research  and  Development  Utilization  Project.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Georgia  ^te  Department  o(  Education. 
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Describing  the  Program 
Woftohset 


WHO 

(Sponsore,  Trainers, 
Leaders,  Facilitators, 
etc.) 

WHAT 

(Training  activities, 
meetings,  etc.) 

WITH  WHOM 
(Participants,  Trainees, 
Discussants,  etc.) 

3lo 
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San^  Progfam  Description  from 

Thinking  SMHs  Training  PrcHect 
worfcsiM 


o 
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A  Worlcsheet  for  Information  Collection 


Evaluation  Question 

Infonnation  Sources 

Collection  Method 

Responsibility 

Timeline 

Chapter  7,  Handout 
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Identifying  Expected  Outcomes  and  Measutement  Techniques 


Outcomes 

1 — 

Measurement/Documentation 
Procedures 

Chapter?,  Handout 
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ktentifylng  Audiences,  Purposes,  Issues,  and  Concerns 

Woricsheet 


Audience 

Concerns/Interests 

f 

/ 

Q  Chapter?,  Handout 
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Identifying  Audiences,  Purposes,  issues,  and  Concerns 

Worf(8heot 

The  Thinking  Skills  Project 


Audience 

Concerns/  Interests 

Thinking  Skills 
Project  Producers 

1.  Did  teachers  use  the  materials  as 
intended? 

2.  How  did  the  materials  work?  Feedback 
on  sequence  and  content. 

Principal 

1.  What  changes  (impact)  occurred  for 
teachers  and  students?  Early  indicators 
of  learning? 

2.  How  did  the  process  work? 

3.  How  were  collegial  interactions  effected? 

4.  What  should  we  do  for 
follow-up/continuation? 

Teachers 

1 .  How  am  I  doing? 

2.  How  did  the  process  work?  How  can  I 
adapt  it  so  that  it  works  best  for  me? 

3.  What  changes  (impact)  occurred  for  the 
kids?  What  did  they  learn? 

BuWfcig  Systems  tor  Professtonal  Growth 

Sample  Interview  Protocol  to  Determine  Issues 
And  Concerns  of  Stakeholding  Audlmces 

1.  Begin  by  asking  respondent  to  talk  about  his  or  herself. 
SAMPLE  QUESTIONS: 

How  do  you  happen  to  be  filling  the  role  of.  ? 

What  is  a  typical  day  like  for  you  in  your  role  of.  ? 

2.  Help  respondent  orient  his  or  her  n\ind  with  respect  to  the  program;  warm-up 
his  or  her  memory  regarding  the  specifics  of  the  program  being  evaluated.  These 
questions  will  likely  yield  descriptors. 

SAMPLE  QUESTIONS: 

Please  describe  the  program  to  me,  as  if  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
Prob«  for. 

□  How  it  is  used. 

□  Conditions  surrounding  its  use /implementation. 

□  How  it  operates. 

□  Who  is  involved. 

□  Who  receives  th  d  benefits  or  service. 

3.  Once  you  have  bailt  a  common  understanding  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
program  from  the  respondent's  point  of  view,  now  if  s  time  to  probi  for  the 
respondent's  4:oncems  and  issues. 

SAMPLE  QUESTIONS: 

What  good  is  likely  to  come  of  it? 

(You  may  have  to  ask  first  about  claims,  i.e.,  what  do  people  say  about  the 
program  regarding  its  goals  and  intentions,  its  relative  success  or  failure?  It  is 
appropriate  to  bring  up  claims  if  the  respondent  does  not  mention  them 
spontaneously.  As  claims  are  mentioned,  probe  for  details.) 

Do  you  agree  with  the  claims  made  for  it? 

Do  you  see  any  problems  with  this  new  program? 

What  bad  effect  might  it  have? 

4.  As  your  knowledge  grows  and  themes  emerge,  add  specific  questions  which 
explore  those  themes.  Reserve  such  questions  until  the  respondent  has  already 
volunteered  whatever  he  or  she  can,  and  when  such  specific  questions  can  be 
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asked  without  biasing  the  voluntary  report  he  or  she  gives.  (Consider  saving 
these  until  after  your  first  summary.) 

5.  Summarize  what  respondent  has  said  and  ask  for  verification. 
SAMPLE  QUESTIONS  (AFJER  SUMMARY): 

Is  that  what  you  intended  to  tell  me? 
Have  I  misunderstood  in  some  way? 
Are  there  other  things  you  would  like  to  add? 

6.  Ask  for  recommendations  for  other  audiences  and  respondents. 
SAMPLE  QUESTIONS: 

Who  can  tell  me  more  about  these  problems? 

Who  would  take  a  very  different  view  than  you  have  about  what  we  have  talked  about? 
Are  there  persons  who  have  some  extended  knowledge  of  these  matters? 


^      7jW  Chiyter7,Han(tout 
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Teacher  interview  from  the  Thinlcing  Sidils  Project: 
An  Example  of  Unitizing 

SAMPLE  INTERVIEW  WITH  TEACHER  #4 

1.  IMPLEMENTATION? 

1.1    In  tiie  beginning  I  followed  the  process  strictly. 

1 2    After  naore  practice,  I  experimented  with  small  groups  as  an  enrichment 
activity...  tended  to  experiment  a  little  after  we  finished  each  section. 

1 .3  Went  less  by  the  script,  more  like  I  normally  do,  as  I  moved  on  to  later 
lessons.  It  became  more  natural. 

1 .4  Scripts  that  came  later  Gesson  6-7  and  on)  would  have  been  more  helpful  in 
the  thinning  (where  there  was  little  or  no  script  or  script  was  embedded  in 
general  directions).  By  the  time  it  was  provided,  I  didn't  need  it.  But  I  really 
did  need  it  in  the  beginning  because  I  wasn't  confident  yet. 

2.  CHANGES  IN  KIDS? 

2. 1    Saw  kids  noticing  decision  points. 

22    When  we  pro  and  con'd  they  never  chose  the  obvious  options.  Before  they 
always  did. 

2.3    They  do  a  lot  more  connecting,  even  without  prompting.  At  this  point  they 
don't  always  realize  they're  connecting. 

3.  CHANGES  IN  TEACHING? 

3.1  I'm  always  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  use  it;  ways/places  to  infuse  decision 
making  into  the  curriculum. 

3.2  I'm  more  aware  of  connecting  back  throughout  everything  I  do,  and  I  am 
more  focused  on  it. 

3.3  I  catch  them  thinking  more  often. 

3.4  I  lead  them  into  thinking  more  often. 

3.5  I  talk  about  thinking  more  often. 

3.6  I  spent  time  with  Ann  talking  about  where  to  fit  it  into  the  curriculum, 
agreeing  on  where  to  infuse  it. 

3.7  There  was  lots  of  talk  about  the  process  among  all  my  colleagues. 

4.  CONCERNS  WITH  THE  PROGRAM? 

4. 1    There  was  too  much  practice  of  the  same  type  in  some  spots. 
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4.2  Yet  I  believe  some  kids  need  more  practice,  thus  for  some  that  repetitive 
practice  was  necessary. 

4.3  We  teachers  need  to  be  free  bo  go  on  when  we  think  the  kids  are  ready  to  go 
on. 

4.4  The  materials  did  not  allow  for  individualization /teacher  judgment  regardmg 
when  to  move  on  with  which  kids. 

4.5  Regarding  the  continuous  resurfacing  of  Jack  in  the  Beanstalk...  I  think  it  was 
good  because  it  avoided  the  kids  becoming  anxious  about  the  content.  They 
could  focus  on  the  process.  It  felt  easy  to  them  because  they  felt  familiar  with 
it.  Some  people  thought  it  was  boring  when  it  kept  coming  up.  The  kids 
would  react  "Oh  no,  not  this  again!"  at  first,  but  I  assured  them  we  would  do 
something  different  with  it.  They  settled  in  and  found  it  easy. 

4.6  I  don't  feel  that  the  students  are  there  with  connecting  back.  Some  are,  some 
aren't.  We  need  to  keep  working  on  it  I  don't  know  why  if  s  so  hard  for  them. 
It  seems  like  they  should  be  more  able  to  do  it  than  they  are. 

4.7  Estimate  1 00%  can  connect  back  with  prompting. 

4.8  Estimate  65%  can  connect  back  without  prompting. 

4.9  I  have  begun  asking  about  connect  back  and  thmking  about  thinking  on 
paper.  That's  how  I  know  who  does  and  who  does  not  get  it. 

4. 10  I  conference  with  those  who  do  not  get  it  (connect  back). 

4. 1 1  Infusion  was  most  difficult  with  science.  May  be  able  to  do  more  with  animal 
units  and  pollution, 

4.12  Infusion  was    3y  with  social  studies. 

4.13  Infusion  with  reading  can  be  easy  sometimes,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
story  we  are  reading. 

4.14  I  want  to  do  a  classroom  decision  where  we'll  all  have  to  livt  by  the  decision 
we  have  made. 

5.  HOW  ARE  YOU  CONTINUING  THE  WORK? 

5. 1    I  tell  students  that  they  won't  use  the  whole  strategy  all  the  time,  but  will 
choose  and  use  bit  and  pieces  of  the  strategy...  i.e.,  generating  options,  pros 
and  cons,  etc.,  e.g.,  with  social  problems. 

6.  FOLLOW-UP? 

6. 1  Continue  meeting  about  our  processes. 

6.2  Try  some  pairing  up  and  checking  on  our  use. 

6.3  Go  on  to  more  types,  i.e.,  pick  up  on  the  function  strategy. 

6.4  Get  the  word  out  to  the  middle  school,  encourage  them  to  use  it. 
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Thinking  SIciils  Project  Interviews: 
An  Example  of  Content  Analysis 

2.    CHANGES  IN  STUDENTS 

2.1  SIGNS  OF  GROVmi 

2.1.1  RECOGNIZING  DECISION  POINTS 

2. 1 . 1 . 1  (#1)  Recently  we  were  doing  a  lesson  which  involved  a 
discussion  about  curiosity.  We  read  a  story  which  presented  a 
situation  of  a  boy  in  front  of  a  wall^  and  wondering  about  what 
was  on  the  other  side.  Jared  said,  "Mrs.  Pigeon,  what  a  great 
decision  point!"  I  couldn't  have  programmed  it  better!  So  we 
stopped  right  there  in  the  discussion  and  did  the  Decision 
Making  process. 

2. 1 . 1 .2  (#1 )  Kids  are  able  to  recognize  decision  points  in  their  personal 
lives.  Now  they  know  there's  more  than  just  black  and  white 
options. 

2.1.1.3  (#1)  Kids  are  much  more  comfortable  finding  and  dealing  with 
decision  points. 

2. 1 . 1 .4  (#2)  They  are  more  aware  of  when  there  is  a  decision,  there  is 
more  than  either/or. 

2.1.1.5  (#4)  Saw  kids  noticing  decision  points. 

2. 1 . 1 .6  (#3)  They  bring  up  decision  points  when  they  see  them.  They 
can  recognize  decision  points, 

2.1.2  OPTIONS 

2. 1 .2. 1  (#1 )  At  the  beginning  their  creative  options  were  extreme...  too 
creative.  Now  they  are  much  more  realistic. 

2. 1 .2.2  (#5)  Another  subgroup  gave  silly  answers.  Later  they 
recognized  their  silliness.  They  gave  more  appropriate  answers 
as  time  went  on. 

2. 1 .2.3  (#5)  Their  options  improved. 

2.1.2.4  (#4)  When  we  pro  and  con'd  they  never  chcKe  the  obvious 
options.  Before  they  always  did. 

2.2  THE  PRE/POST  TEST 

2.2. 1  (#3)  The  assessment  process  (pre  and  post  test)  is  VERY  different  from 
the  teaching  and  performing  process.  The  teaching  and  performance  is 
all  oral  and  within  a  group,  the  testing  is  written  and  individual. 
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222  (#1)  Fbr  3rd  grade  level,  tiie  pretest  was  too  difficult...  frustrating. 

Language  was  difficult.  Boston  Tea  Party  was  hard  fbr  them  to  relate  to. 

2.3  STRUGGLES 

2.3. 1  (#5)  Some  had  strange  reactions.  Some  wanted  to  stay  on  the  edge  and 
withdraw  from  the  activity  and  not  csontribute  (those  who  often 
contributed  other  times). 

2.3.2  (#5)  Sometimes  they  found  it  difficult  to  do  pre  ^nd  con. 

2.3.3  (#5)  Another  subgroup  monopolized  the  disc^:  ^lon. 

2.3.4  (#3)  I  haven't  seen  the  whole  process  transferred  spontaneously. 

2.4  CONNECT  BACK/THINK  ABOUT  THINKING 

2.4. 1  (#1 )  At  first  connect  back  resulted  in  blank  looks.  With  more  practice,  it 
became  easier  for  them  to  connect  back. 

2.4.2  (#1 )  I  haven't  caught  them  connecting  back  on  their  own.  They  still 
need  prompting. 

2.4.3  (#2)  Don' t  see  much  carry  over.  When  they  have  to  think,  they  really 
need  prompting. 

2.4.4  (#4)  They  do  a  lot  more  connecting,  even  without  prompting.  At  this 
point  they  don't  always  realize  they're  connecting. 

2.4.5  (#4)  I  don't  feel  that  the  students  are  there  with  connecting  back.  Some 
are,  some  aren't.  We  need  to  keep  working  on  it.  I  don't  know  why  if  s 
so  hard  for  them.  It  seems  like  tiiey  should  be  more  able  to  do  it  than 
they  are. 

2.4.6  (#4)  Estimate  100%  can  connect  back  with  prompting. 

2.4.7  (#4)  Estimate  65%  can  connect  back  without  pro.npting. 

2.4.8  (#3)  Connecting  back  and  tiunking  about  thinking  are  the  hardest. 
3.   TEACHER  CHANGES 

3.1    ADDED  T  J  MY  REPERTOIRE 

3.1.1  (#5)  I  use  little  parts  of  the  process,  e.g.,  witii  classroom  behavior. 

3.1 .2  (#1)  Gave  me  other  options  for  discussion  of  literature.  Added  another 
avenue  for  exploration  and  discussion. 

3. 1 .3  (#2)  It  lifted  me  out  of  a  rut.  I  could  relate  to  it.  It  looked  like  it  would 
really  work,  even  before  I  tried  it  (vs.  Mati\  Their  Way).  Was  easy  to 
take  off  and  do. 

3. 1 .4  (#3)  I  have  always  used  this  kind  of  decision  making  model  tor  myself. 
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3.1.5   (#3)  As  a  general  approach  to  thinking,  it  was  more  of  a  confirmation 
of  what  I  already  knew. 

3.2  COLLEGIALLMTERACnON 

3.2. 1  (#1)  Interaction  with  colleagues  was  always  high.  This  program  tied 
grades  3-5  together  a  little  more  as  we  shared  frustrations  and 
accomplishments. 

3.2.2  (#4)  I  spent  time  with  Ann  talking  about  where  to  fit  it  into  the 
curriculum,  agreeing  on  where  to  Infuse  it. 

3.2.3  (#4)  There  was  lots  of  talk  about  the  process  among  all  my  colleagues. 

3.3  GREATER  SENSmVITY  TO  THINKING  PROCESSES 

3.3. 1  (#2)  I  tend  to  go  more  into  depth  on  thinking  and  reasoning  now.  I  talk 
over  the  concepts  more  r*nd  pursue  the  subject  more  in  depth. 

3.3.2  (#2)  I  ask  more,  "Why  did  you  think  that  way"  questions 
(metacognition). 

3.3.3  (#4)  I'm  always  on  the  lookout  for  ways  to  use  it;  ways/places  to  infuse 
decision  making  into  the  curriculum. 

3.3.4  (#4)  I'm  more  aware  of  connecting  back  throughout  everything  I  do, 
and  I  am  more  focused  on  it. 

3.3.5  (#4)  I  catch  them  thinking  more  often. 

3.3.6  (#4)  I  lead  them  into  thinking  more  often. 

3.3.7  (#4)  I  talk  about  thinking  more  often 

3.3.8  (#3)  I  have  become  more  aware  of  decision  points  in  the  curriculum. 

3.4  i^Z)  The  process  hasn't  been  truly  magnetic...  just  nice.  It  was  interesting  but 
not  spectacular.  Spectacular  would  be  !hat  people  truly  got  highly  exdt«l  and 
would  want  to  share.  Tuaf  s  pretty  hard  to  achieve  in  multiple  grades  with 
many  different  ideas. 
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Sample  Survey 

Etfectlvo  Schools  Survey,  May  1988 

I.  As  a  result  of  the  Effective  Schools  Program  activities,  what  differences  do  you 
see  in  the  attitudes,  behavior,  and  performance  of  students? 

Agree/ Disagree  (A  or  D) 

1.        My  students  are  buying  more  paperback  bookT  in  the  book  sales. 

2.        My  students  are  feeling  better  about  themselves. 

3.        My  students  are  less  frustrated  with  reading  activities. 

4.        My  students  are  reading  more  books. 

II.  As  a  result  of  the  Effective  Schools  Program  activities,  what  differences  do  you 
see  in  the  attitudes,  behavior,  and  performance  of  teachers? 

Agree/ Disagree  (A  or  D) 

1.        T**achers  are  trying  out  new  ways  to  teach  reading. 

2.  Teachers  are  talking  more  to  each  other  about  the  teaching  of  reading. 

3.        Teachers  are  sharing  ideas  about  how  to  "turn  kids  on  to  reading." 

4.        Teachers  feel  that  there  is  more  focus  on  the  teaching  of  reading. 

5.        Teachers  feel  that  there  is  more  team  work  regarding  the  teaching  of 

reading. 

6.        Teachers  are  more  aware  of  community  resource. 

7.        Teachers  are  making  greater  use  of  community  resources. 

m.  As  a  result  of  the  Effective  Schools  Program  activities,  what  differences  do  you 
see  in  the  attitudes,  behavior,  and  performance  of  parents  and  other  community 
members? 

Agree/ Disagree  (A  or  D) 

1.        There  are  more  parent  volunteers  in  my  school. 

2.        The  PTA  is  becoming  more  active. 

3.        More  parents  are  participating  in  the  PTA. 

4.        Parents  know  more  about  what  goes  on  in  school. 

5.        Parents  know  more  about  ways  to  help  their  kids  at  home. 

6.        PTA  members  are  more  enthusiastic  about  their  participation. 
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Exampie  of  a  Summaiy  Report^^ 


EVALUATION  SUMMARY:  THINKING  SKILLS  PROJECT 

March  1989 


niPLEMENTATiON: 

1.  Lessons  were  carried  out  as  prescribed. 

2.  Difficulty  was  experienced  moving  the  whole  class  through  the  subskills  at  the 
same  pace.  Too  much  repetition  (practice)  in  the  middle  lessons.  Some  students 
needed  less  practice  than  the  sequence  provided,  while  some  needed  more.  Need 
to  work  on  ways  to  probe  mastery  of  subskills. 

3.  Most  teachers  used  small  groups  toward  the  end. 

4.  Infusion  was  difficult,  since  it  was  hard  to  find  decision  points  naturally 
occurring  within  the  pre-determined  curriculimi.  To  keep  pace  with  the  lessons, 
"extra"  decision  points  had  to  be  created.  This  was  easiest  in  social  studies  and 
reading. 


ttlPACT  FOR  STUDENTS: 

1.  Most,  if  not  all  students  learned  to  recognize  decision  points. 

2.  Most,  if  not  all  students  learned  to  develop  reasonable  (as  opposed  to  silly) 
creative  options  and  seldom  chose  the  obvious  option. 

3.  Most  students  learned  to  develop  pro  and  con  lists. 

4.  Most,  if  not  all  students  (and  teachers)  had  trouble  with  "ooiuiecting  back"  and 
"thinking  about  thinking."  Some  students  were  spontaneously  "connecting  back" 
without  prompting,  most  were  "connecting  back"  with  prompting.  Some 
teachers  have  resorted  to  asking  students  to  write  it  down  and  are  conferencing 
with  those  who  seem  to  be  struggling  with  it  'Thinking  about  thinking"  remains 
amorphous. 

5.  The  pre  and  post  test  was  NOT  closely  matched  with  the  student 
behavior/performance  elicited  by  the  instructional  process.  The  instructional 
process  always  occurred  in  groups  and  was  almost  always  oral.  The  assessment 
process  was  individual  and  written,  which  was  very  different. 


ERIC 


IMPACT  FOR  TEACHERS: 

1.  Teachers  progressed  from  feeling  unnatural  and  uncomfortable  with  the 

material,  to  feeling  free  to  modify  and  adjust  to  their  individual  needs,  students, 
curriculum,  and  teaching  styles. 


13    Audiexwes  for  this  report  were  program  developers,  principal,  and  tcachos. 
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2.  Teachers  felt  that  they  had  added  very  useful  strategies  to  their  repertoire. 

3.  Teachers  felt  that  they  had  increased  their  sensitivity  to  thinking  processes 
within  their  curriculum.  They  catch  students  thinking  more  often,  talk  about 
thinking  more  often,  and  focus  on  connecting  back  throughout  the  curriculum. 

4.  There  was  a  lot  of  collegia!  interaction  during  implementation,  sharing  ideas  for 
infusion,  and  sharing  stories  about  what  happened  within  lessons. 

FOLLOW-UP  RECOMMENDED: 

1.  Continue  working  with  the  project.  Go  on  to  the  next  strategy. 

2.  Continue  collegial  interaction  on  implementation  of  the  Thinking  Skills  Project. 

3.  Share  the  thinking  skills  lessons  with  other  members  of  the  staff  (especially  the 
middle  school). 

4.  Get  involved  witii  other  thinking  skills  training  opportunities. 


33. 
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Example  of  a  More  Detailed  Report 


INFORMAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  THINKING  SKILLS  PROJECT 

March  1989 

L  AUDIENCES  AND  THEIR  QUESTIONS 
A.  Program  developers' questions: 

1.  Did  the  teachers  use  the  materials  as  prescribed? 

2.  How  did  the  materials  work? 

3.  Feedback  on  the  materials  and  prescriptions? 

4.  Where  to  from  here? 

B-  Principars  questions  (principal  was  evaluator): 

1.  What  impact  was  there  for  students  and  teachers?  What  are  the  eariy 
indicators  of  impact/improvement? 

2.  How  did  the  process  work? 

3.  Were  collegial  interactions  increased /effected? 

4.  Where  to  from  here? 

C-  Teachers'  questions  (assumed  by  the  evaluator,  not  confirmed): 

1.  How  are  the  kids  doing? 

2.  Did  the  process  work? 

3.  How  am  I  doing? 

EVALUATION  RESULTS 

II.  IMPLEMENTATION 

A.  Following  the  prescribed  plan: 

1 .  All  teachers  carried  out  the  lessons  as  prescribed,  although  one  stated  that 
she  spaced  the  lessons  out  longer  than  she  "should"  have.  Non-classroom 
teachers  (Chapter  I  and  Special  Education)  experimented  with  lessons,  using 
them  with  small  groups,  primarily  with  students  with  learning  problems. 

(NOTE:  Only  classroom  teachers  were  interviewed  in  depth.  All  references  to 
"teachers"  refers  only  to  classroom  teachers  unless  otherwise  specified.) 

B.  Teachers'  reactions  to  the  skillsAesson  sequence: 

1 .  Whole  class  progression  through  skills  sequence:  Teachers  struggled  with 
the  requirement  to  keep  the  whole  class  in  the  same  place  when  teaching  the 
progression  of  skills  building  up ;  /  the  "whole"  decision  making  strategy. 

2.  Subskill  mastery  -  individualized  pace  needed:  Teachers  felt  a  need  to 
individualize  more  than  the  process  apparently  allowed.  Some  kids  seemed 
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to  catch  on  to  the  individual  skills  quickly,  while  others  clearly  needed  the 
additional  practice  provided  willUn  Ae  sequence  of  lesscms.  The  extensive 
practice  on  individual  subskills  provided  by  the  lesson  sequence  seemed  to 
bore  the  kids  who  caught  on  quickly.  To  hirther  complicate  matters,  teachers 
noted  that  tfte  "quiet"  and  tmsure  kids  seemed  to  "ricfe"  cm  the  ideas  and 
processing  of  the  others. 

The  materials  did  not  allaw  for  individualization/teacher  judgment  about  when  to 
move  on  with  which  kids.  We  need  to  develop  ways  to  move  on  when  individual 
kids  are  ready  to  go  on.  (#4) 

/  don't  know  how  to  tell  if  individuals  are  catching  on  or  just  going  along  with 
the  group.  It  is  especially  difficult  with  the  quiet  ones.  We  lack  probing  strategies 
to  tell  us  when  kids  have  caught  on  to  the  subskills.  (#3) 

3.  Small  group  processes:  Most  teachers  used  small  group  processes  in  the 
latter  lessons. 

SometiTnes  I  had  them  work  in  groups,  with  each  group  sharing  with  the  large 
group  what  it  did.  (#2) 

After  more  practice,  I  experimented  with  small  groups  as  an  enrichment 
activity...  tendei  to  experiment  a  little  after  we  finished  each  section.  (#4) 

4.  Repetition  in  middle  lessons:  All  teachers  thought  the  "middle  lessons" 
provided  too  much  repetition  of  strategy  subskills,  delaying  for  too  long  the 
opportunity  to  practice  actually  making  a  decision. 

The  sequencing  of  the  lessons  could  have  been  fc,  er.  Kids  wanted  to  move  on. 
(#5) 

Children  became  bored  with  the  repetition.  They  would  groan  when  we  pulled  it 
out.  (#2) 

Kids  got  bored  towards  the  middle...  complete  reasons  and  generating  options... 
lots  (rf moaning  and  groaning.  (#3) 

Lessons  were  too  task  analyzed...  dragged  on  too  much.  (#1) 

There  ivas  too  much  practice  of  the  same  type  in  some  spots.  (#4) 

The  kids  really  liked  it  when  we  put  it  all  together...  were  bored  with  the  middle 
practice.  (#3) 

5.  Repetition  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk:  Teachers  zeroed  in  on  the  repeated  use. 
of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  All  but  one  thought  that  it  was  used  too  often, 
resulting  in  more  moans  and  groans  from  the  kids.  However  one  teacher 
thought  that  it  was  well  used  because  it  allowed  them  to  focus  on  the  process 
while  taking  the  content  for  granted. 

Regarding  the  continuous  resurfacing  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk...  I  think  it  was 
good  because  it  avoided  the  kids  becoming  anxious  about  the  content,  they  could 
focus  on  the  proce^.  lifelt  easy  to  them  Because  they  felt  familiar  with  it.  Some 
people  thought  it  was  bofing  when  it  kept  coming  up.  At  first,  the  kids  would 
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react,  "Ot  no,  not  this  again!"  hut  I  assured  them  we  would  do  something 
d^ent  xoith  it.  Thejf  settled  in  and  found  it  easy.  (#4) 

C.  Infusion: 

1.  Finding  dedsicm-points  embedded  in  the  curriculum:  Teachers  were 
challenged  by  ti\e  task  to  find  decision  points  "naturally"  occurring  within 
their  pre-detennined  curriculum. 

Had  a  hard  time  finding  ones  imbedded  into  the  curriculum,  so  I  made  up  some 
scenarios.  It  wasn't  qutte  as  infused  as  it  should  he.  It  xoas  often  hard  to  infuse 
into  the  "lohde  class '  curriculum.  Would  have  been  easier  with  small  groups. 
(#3) 

/  needed  more  hdp,  more  options  with  regard  to  decision  points.  It  was  hard  to 
add  the  program  to  all  the  other  things  I  was  already  doing.  Squeezing  in  a  34 
minute  lesson  is  had.  (#5) 

2.  Sodal  studies  and  reading  easiest:  One  teachers  commented  that  it  was 
difficult  but  possible  to  infuse  the  strategy  into  the  science  curriculum.  She 
used  pollution  of  the  rain  forests  and  was  anticipating  some  decisions  related 
to  her  upcoming  units  on  animals. 

BL  IMPACT  FOR  KIDS 

A.  feds' pxDgress/growth: 

1 .  Recognizing  decision  points:  Kids  can  reliably  recognize  decision  points 
without  prompting.  Several  teachers  reported  incidents  like  the  following: 

Recently  we  were  doing  a  lesson  u^ich  invdved  a  discussion  about  curiosity.  We 
read  a  story  tohich  presented  a  situation  of  a  boy  in  front  of  a  wall,  and  wondering 
about  what  was  on  the  other  side.  Jaral  said,  "What  a  great  decision  point!"  I 
couldn't  have  programmed  it  better!  So  we  stopped  right  there  in  the  discussion 
and  did  the  decision  making  process.  (#1) 

2.  Developing  creative  options/moving  beyond  obvious  options:  Kids  have 
developed  a  solid  tmderstanding  that  there  are  always  more  than  the  obvious 
options. 

They  are  more  aware  of  when  there  is  a  decision,  there  is  more  than  either/or.  (#2) 

When  we  pro  and  con'd,  they  never  chose  the  obvious  options.  Before  they  always 
did.  (#4) 

Kids  are  able  to  reco^ize  decision  points  in  their  personal  lives.  Now  they  know 
there  are  more  than  just  black  and  white  options.  (#1) 

3.  Improving  the  quality  of  creative  options:  At  first  kids  generated  silly  or 
irrelevant  options,  but  as  time  went  on  their  options  became  more  realistic 
and  appropriate. 
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At  the  beginning  their  creative  options  were  extreme...  too  creative.  Now  they  are 
much  more  realistic.  (#1) 

Some  Jdds  gave  silly  answers.  Later  they  recognized  their  silliness.  They  gave 
more  appropriate  answers  as  time  went  on.  (#5) 

4.  Confidence  levels:  It  appears  that  mastery  of  the  process  is  closely  related  to 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  decision. 

YJhen  it  has  h&n  done  in  small  groups  and  the  groups  shared  what  they  came  up 
uH^h,  the  ones  who  struggle  were  less  confident  in  their  decision.  They  xvould 
change  their  minds.  Those  who  handled  the  process  well  hung  on  to  their 
decision.  (#3) 

B.  Connecting  back  and  thinking  about  thinking  "Connecting  back"  and 
"thinking  about  thinking"  were  difficult  for  both  teachers  and  students.  Over 
time  students  improved  considerably.  The  older  the  students  were,  the  more 
progress  they  seemed  to  make. 

At  first  connect  back  resulted  in  blank  looks.  With  more  practice,  it  became  easier 
for  them  to  connect  back.  (#1) 

Connecting  hick  and  thinking  about  thinking  are  the  hardest.  (#3) 
Connect  back  remained  difficult  for  them.  (#5) 

/  don't  feel  that  the  students  are  there  with  connecting  back.  Some  are,  some 
aren't.  We  need  to  keep  working  on  it.  I  don't  know  why  it's  so  hard  for  them.  It 
seems  like  they  should  be  more  able  to  do  it  than  they  are.  (#4) 

/  haven't  caught  them  connecting  back  on  their  own.  They  still  need  prompting. 
(#1) 

Don't  see  much  carry  over.  When  they  have  to  think,  they  really  need  prompting. 
(#2) 

/  estimate  100%  can  connect  back  with  prompting.  Estimate  65%  can  connect 
back  without  prompting.  (#4) 

As  I  pick  topics  that  they  can  relate  to  they  do  better.  They  get  excited.  1  wonder  if 
their  earlier  difficulties  had  to  do  with  content  provided  in  the  lessons.  The  closer 
we  got  to  personal  life  decisions,  the  more  excited  they  got  and  the  more  they 
comd  connect  back.  (#1) 

They  do  a  lot  more  connecting,  even  without  prompting.  At  this  point  they  don't 
always  realize  they're  connecting.  (#4) 

Writing  it  down:  Some  teachers  have  begun  asking  their  students  to  write 
responses  for  connecting  back  and  thinking  about  thinking  in  order  to  monitor 
individual  progress  more  closely. 

I  have  begun  asking  about  connect  back  and  thinking  about  thinking  on  paper.  That's 
how  I  know  who  does  and  who  does  not  get  it.  I  have  a  conference  with  those  who  do 
notgeiil.m) 
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C.  The  pie/posl  test:  Teachers  felt  that  the  pre  and  post  testing  process  was  not 
very  closely  matched  to  the  student  pertormanoe  elicited  by  the  instructional 
process. 

The  assessment  process  (pre  attd  post  test)  is  VERY  different  from  the  teaching  and 
performing  process.  The  teaching  and  performing  is  all  oral  and  within  a  group,  the 
testing  is  written  and  individual.  (#3) 

For  3rd  grade  level,  the  pretest  uxis  too  difficult...  frustrating.  Language  was  difficult. 
Boston  Tea  Party  was  nard  for  them  io  relate  to.  (#1) 

iV.  IMPACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

A.  Teachers'  progress/growth:  Teachers  showed  a  clear  progression;  beginning 
with  a  high  level  of  discomfort,  which  soon  transformed  Into  a  comfortable  and 
"natural"  use  of  the  material,  conduding  with  a  sense  of  mastery  of  the  material 
enauling  them  to  modify  parts  next  time  they  used  them. 

1.  At  the  beginning:  At  first  teachers  followed  the  script  and  prescriptions  to 
the  letter. 

At  first  I  was  real  uncomfortable  with  the  material...  like  using  a  foreign 
language.  I  stuck  real  close  to  the  script.  (#1) 

Scripts  that  come  later  (lesson  6-7  and  on)  would  have  been  more  helvful  in  the 
beginning  (where  there  was  little  or  no  script  or  script  was  embedded  in  general 
directions.)  By  the  time  it  was  provided,  I  didn't  need  it.  But  I  really  did  need  it 
in  the  beginning  because  I  wasn't  confident  yet.  (#4) 

2.  Later  on:  As  teachers  moved  through  the  lessons,  they  began  to  feel  much 
more  comfortable. 

Now  it  feels  like  a  natural  process.  I  can  integrate  it  into  whatever  I'm  doing.  (#1) 

/  went  less  by  the  script,  more  like  I  normally  do,  as  I  moved  on  to  later  lessons.  It 
became  more  natural.  (#4) 

3.  Anticipation:  As  teachers  talk  about  reinforcement  this  year  and /or 
repeating  the  sequence  of  lessons  another  time,  they  comment  that  they  will 
take  shortcuts  and  will  use  bits  and  pieces  of  the  strategy  as  it  seems  right. 

Next  time  through  I  would  take  some  shortcuts.  The  first  time  through  I  didn't 
feel  free  (confident)  enough  to  do  that.  (#1) 

V^on't  use  it  in  detail  Will  use  parts  when  it  applies,  especially  in  group  and 
independent  work.  (#2) 

/  want  to  do  a  classroom  decision  where  we'll  all  have  to  live  by  the  decision  we 
have  made.  (#4) 

/  tell  students  that  they  won't  use  the  whole  strategy  all  the  time  but  will  choose 
and  use  bits  and  pieces  of  the  strategy...  i£.,  generating  options,  pros  and  cons, 
etc.,  e.g,  with  social  problems.  (#4) 
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B.  Adding  strategies  to  their  repextoiie:  Teachers  report  that  they  appreciated  the 
new  ideas  and  have  added  parts  of  the  process  to  their  repertoire  for 
spontaneous  use  whenever  it  seems  appropriate. 

It  lifted  me  out  of  a  rut.  1  could  relate  to  it.  It  looked  like  it  would  really  work,  even 
before  I  tried  it  (versus  Math  Their  Way).  Was  easy  to  take  off  and  do.  (#2) 

Gave  me  other  options  for  discussion  (^literature.  Added  another  avenue  for 
exploration  and  discussion.  (#1) 

/  use  little  parts  of  the  process,  e.g.,  with  classroom  behaoior.  (#5) 

C.  Collegial  interaction:  Teachers  report  tliat  their  interaction  was  always  high,  but 
tiiat  tlus  project  caused  them  to  talk  more  across  grade  levels. 

Interaction  with  colleagues  was  always  high.  This  program  tied  3-5  together  a  little 
more  as  we  shared  frustrations  and  accomplishments.  (#1) 

There  was  lots  of  talk  about  the  process  among  all  my  colleagues.  (#4) 

D.  Greater  sensitivity  to  the  thinking  process:  Teachers  report  that  they  have 
become  more  attentive  to  thinking  processes  throughout  the  cusriculum. 

/  tend  to  go  more  into  depth  on  thinking  and  reasoning  now.  I  talk  over  the  concepts 
more,  and  pursue  the  subject  more  in  depth.  I  ask  more,  "why  did  you  think  that 
way"  cfuestions.  (#2) 

1  catch  them  thinking  more  often.  I  lead  them  into  thinking  more  often.  I  talk  about 
thinking  more  often.  I'm  always  on  the  lockout  for  ways  to  use  it;  wayslplaces  to 
infuse  decision  making  into  the  curriculum.  I'm  more  aware  of  connecting  back 
throughout  everything  I  do,  and  I  am  more  focused  on  it.  (#4) 

Ihave  become  more  aware  of  decision  points  in  the  curriculum.  (#3) 
V.  FOLLOW-UP 

A.  Continue  working  with  the  project:  Teachers  rep  )rt  that  they  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  decision-making  strategy,  and  would  like  to  add  the  next  strategy 
(function?)  to  their  repertoire. 

B.  Get  involved  in  other  tliinking  training  opportunities:  Teachers  report  that 
they  would  like  to  be  involved  in  other  training  events  involving  thinking  skills. 
They  specifically  mentioned  the  upcoming  Vermont-ASCD  Conference  featuring 
Robin  Fogarty,  and  referred  back  to  the  usefulness  of  Art  Costa's  work, 
especially  the  12  characteristics  of  good  thinkers. 

C.  Continue  collegial  interaction  on  thinking:  Teachers  reported  an  interest  in 
continuing  to  share  their  learnings  and  experiences  in  their  attempt  to  improve 
thinking  processes.  They  suggested  we  share  the  use  of  the  decision-making 
strategy  with  other  teadiers  in  the  building.  Some  teachers  would  like  to  be 
involved  in  observing  and  coaching  each  other. 
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Share  more  kid  products  and  teacher  processes,  A  thinking  fair?  (like  a  science  fair) 
(#3) 

Continue  meetht^  about  our  processes.  (#4) 

Have  staff  brainstorm  resources  for  decision  points.  (#5) 

Share  it  with  those  who  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  (#2) 

Get  the  word  out  to  the  middle  school,  encourage  than  to  use  it.  (#4) 

Spread  the  program  out  to  new  people...  perhaps  even  the  whole  staff.  (#3) 

Try  some  pairing  up  and  checking  on  our  use.  (#4) 
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Gukieiines  for  Collaborative  Work 


These  guidelines  suggest  how  we  can  take  collective  responsibility  for  improving 
sdiools.  The  climatefor  reform  gives  us  a  rare  opportimity  to  change  the  ways  we  work 
that  may  be  both  deep  and  lasting. 


□  Some  type  of  organizational  structure  is  needed  to  collaborate. 

□  A  sznall  core  of  people  actually  work  on  the  collaboration. 

□  Time  for  collaboration  is  allotted. 

□  Skillful  people  working  together  enhance  collaborative  work. 

□  Initially,  activities  propel  the  collaboration,  not  goals. 

□  Large  superordinate  goals  for  collaboration  become  clearer  after  people  have 
worked  together. 

□  People  often  underestimate  the  amount  of  energy  it  takes  to  work  with  other 
people. 

□  Collaboration  with  schools  demands  an  understanding  of  schools  as  complex 
social  organizations  shaped  by  the  realities  of  specific  contexts. 

□  Ambiguity  and  flexibility  more  aptly  describe  collaborations  than  certainty 
and  rigidity. 

□  Conflict  in  collaborative  work  is  inevitable;  it  has  the  potential  for  productive 
learning. 

□  People  can  participate  in  collaborative  work  for  different  reasons,  but  the 
reasons  should  include  wanting  to  do  things  togethei . 

□  Products  created  by  collaborating  create  an  important  sense  of  pride  in 
collaborative  work. 

□  Shared  experiences  over  time  build  mutual  trust,  respect,  risk-taking,  and 
commitment. 


From:  Ann  Lieberman.  "Collaborative  Work,"  Educational  Leadership,  February  1986.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Currictdum  Development. 
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ProbleiTHSolYing  Capsule 

Each  person  will  have  one  cycle  as  "Tielpee"  and  two  cycles  as  "helper." 


Helpee  describes  back-home 
Stan  development  problem 
and  goal. 

(5  minutes)  


Helpers  ask  clarifying 
questions  about  described 
situation  and  goal. 

(5  minutes)  


Helpee  writes  description  of 
sitxiation  and  goal  statement 
on  guidesheet. 


Helpers  reflect  on  strategies 
and  alternative  solutions. 


(5  minutes) 


Helpers  brainstorm 
alternative  solutions. 

(5  minutes) 


Helpee  darifi^  alternatives. 
(5  minutes) 


Helpee  reflects  on  alternatives 
and  identifies  some  next  steps. 

(5  minutes)   


Helpee  describes  staff  development 
problem  and  goal;  helpers  listen. 


Helpers  ask  "what"  types  of  questions  of 
helpee. 


Silent  time  is  reserved  for  helpee  to  capture 
the  existing  situation  and  the  working  goal. 
Concurrent  silent  time  is  used  by  eadi 
helper  to  jot  down  ideas,  strategies,  and 
alternative  solutions  to  tiie  problem.  (No 
sharing  at  this  time.) 


During  this  period,  helpers  report  to  the 
helpee  various  ideas  and  alternatives. 
Helpee  records  ideas.  (Keep  to  a 
brainstorming  format ...  no  questions  or 
discussions!  "Yeah  buts"  not  allowed.) 


The  helpee  now  goes  through  the  list  of 
brainstormed  alternatives  and  asks  for 
clarification  of  any  ideas  of  specific  interest 
The  helper  can  then  elaborate  on 
suggestions  made. 

This  is  quiet  time  reserved  for  the  helpee  to 
reflect  on  the  ideas,  strategies,  and  solutions 
suggested  and  to  identify  possible  courses 
of  action,  including  a  concrete  "first  step." 
These  are  recorded  on  the  guidesheet. 
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Guidesheet  -  Probtom  Solving  Capsule 


Situation  Description  and  Goal  Statement 


Solution  Alternatives 


Course  of  Action 
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Implementation  Checklist 
School  Improvement  Leadership  Projects:  A  Way  of  Doing  Business 


Yes  No  Are  You 


1 .  checking  to  see  that  all  of  the  project  participants  understand  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing? 

2.  testing  the  communications  network  to  see  if  it  is  functioning  as  you 
intended  it  to  function? 

3.  making  sure  the  resources  are  present  in  suffident  quantity  and 
quality? 

4.  listening  to  staff  complaints  about  the  project  to  determine  if  they  are 
valid? 

5.  receiving  support  from  leaders  now  that  the  project  is  actually  under 
way? 

6.  satisfied  that  the  community  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  goals  and 
expected  products  of  the  project? 

7.  meeting  your  timeline  with  products  and /or  events? 

8.  contacting  the  parent  project  about  any  additional  staff  training  wliich 
might  need  to  be  done? 

9.  utilizing  the  management  structure  so  that  all  participant  groups  have 
influence  or.  decisions? 

10.  preparing  for  any  needed  alterations  in  methods,  timeline,  or 
resources? 

1 1 .  creating  an  environment  which  causes  project  participants  to  be 
comfortable  in  discussing  their  feelings  with  you? 

12.  using  the  media  for  publicity  about  the  project? 

13.  seeing  evidence  that  the  formative  evaluation  plan  is  functioning? 

14.  preparing  for  summative  evaluation? 

15.  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  various  constituent 
groups? 

16.  maintaining  a  sufficient  degree  of  flexibility  to  make  needed  changes? 

17.  giving  thought  to  continuation  of  the  project  into  another  year,  and  /or 
expansion  of  the  project  into  other  sites? 


From:  Project  Selection  Kit,  Geoigia  Research  and  IX?velopment  Utilization  Project.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Georgia  Stale  Department  of  Education. 
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18.  coi^idering  a  special  presentation  to  your  board  so  that  they 
understand  what  is  to  be  done  and  why? 

19.  double-checking  to  see  that  the  planning  (which  is 
dote?^^^"^^^*^*"*^"^  *  successful  implementation  has  been 
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Sample  Agenda 
Loon  School  District 
Staff  Development  Retreat 

June  1988 

"Probably  nothing  within  a  school  has  more  impact  upon  students 
in  terms  of  skills  development,  self-confidence,  or  cla^oom 
behavior  than  the  personal  and  professional  growth  of  their 
teachers . . .  V/hen  teachers  stop  growing,  so  do  their  students. " 

-  Roland  Barth 

Objectives: 

1.  To  renew,  deepen  and  extend  knowledge  of  successful  staff  development. 

2.  To  enhance  oollegiality  and  networking  among  staff  and  between  schools. 

3.  To  examine  strengths  and  needs  of  our  staff  development  system. 

4.  To  develop  plans  for  continuation  and  improvement  during  1988-89. 

5.  To  have  fun. 
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Loon  School  District 
Staff  Developirait  Retreat 

June  29-30, 1988 
Day  1 

8:00  -  8:30  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  OVERVIEW 

Part  I  □  Review  of  Objectives  and  Agenda 

□  Involvement  Activity  —  "Characteristics  I  Value  in  a 
Colleague" 

830  -  9:00  REVISITING  TEAM  BUILDING  (I) 

Part  II  □  What  Is  Team  Building?  (Information  and  Assessment) 

9:00  -  12:00  ASSESSING  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Partm  □  Building  Update 

□  Guidelines  for  Collaborative  Work 

□  Diagnosing  the  Staff  Development  System  (Team 
Building  II:  "Stages  in  Group  Development") 

12:00-1:00  LUNCH 

1:00  -  3:00  PROBLEM-SOLVING 

Part  IV  □  Heterogeneous  Task  Forces  Work 

□  Problem-Solving  Capsule  (Team  Building  III: 
"Characteristics  of  Effective  Groups") 

3:00  -  3:30  REPORT  OUT  /  DISCUSSION  /  MODIHC  ATION 

5:00  -  6:00  ATTITUDE  ADJUSTMENT 

6:00  -  8:30  BANQUET  AND  AWARDS  CEREMONY 
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Day  2 

8:00  -  8:30  OVERVIEW  AND  ODDS  AND  ENDS 

□  Involvement  Activity  -  Synectics 

□  Question  Board 

8.30  - 12:00  REVISITING  SUCCESSFUL  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Part  V  PRACTICES 

□  Synthesis  of  Research 

□  Jigsaw  -  The  Gestalt  of  Staff  Development 

□  Open-Ended  Case  Study  and  Simulated  Planning 

12:00-1:00  LUNCH 

1:00  -  3:00  BUILDING  PLANNING 

□  Developing  Plans 

□  Creative  Pessunism  (Team  Building  IV:  "A  Yardstick  for 
Measuring  the  Growth  of  a  Team") 


3:00  -  3:30 


REPORT  OUT  /  DISCUSSION  /  MODinCATION 
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Excerpt  from  a  Staff  Development 
Award  Ceremony 

L  Introduction 

This  is  the  dose  -  for  the  year  -  of  a  long  relationship.  If  s  also  the  final  meeting 
of  the  full  group.  For  this  reason  we've  planned  a  small  award  ceremony  as  our 
way  of  saying  "thank  you"  for  the  time,  energy,  and  commitment  that  you  are 
putting  into  making  your  schools  better  places.  You  have  survived  the  perils  and 
joys  inherent  in  professional  growth. 

II.  Our  first  team  awards  are  broken  into  six  categories: 

1.  Our  first  category  is  the  TENAUOUS  TASK  AWARD.  This  award  is 
presented  to  the  group  who  exhibited  the  ultimate  in  task  dedication.  This 
group  walked  a  straight  and  narrow  line  between  8-5.  This  was  the  group 
tiiat  wanted  no  frills,  no  games.  They  dung  tenadously  to  the  task,  doing 
their  best,  working  their  hardest.  You'll  remember  they  wanted  to  start  at  7 
a.m.  or  even  6  a.m!!  So  they  wouldn't  waste  time.  We  did  note  some  frivolity 
toward  evening.  They  exhibited  a  lust  for  the  high  Ufe  and  partying.  The 
tenadous  task  award  goes  to  — 

2.  The  second  award  is  the  IRREPRESSIBLE  CREATIVE  SPONTANEFTY 
AWARD.  This  award  goes  to  the  team  who  has  demonstrated  the  most 
versatility  and  the  ability  to  think  on  their  feet,  although  occasionally  on  the 
floor.  The  award  goes  to  the  team  whose  creative  skilfe  seem  to  be  endless. 
This  is  typified  by  their  introductory  (and  secondary  and  tertiary)  dramatic 
role  playing  ability  (and  ensuing  lawsuits)  including  their  profideno^  at 
charades,  and  by  tiieir  range  and  skill  at  song  and  dance  as  vehides  tor 
dissemination  (at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night . . .  and  in  all  sorts  of  places) 
-  from  crackerjacks  to  Canada  ~  and  for  their  sometimes  uproarious 
laughter.  For  the  team  with  the  most  irrepressible,  creative  spontaneity,  the 
winner  is  — 

3.  The  third  category  is  the  Ultimate  Verification  and  Validation  Award.  This 
award  goes  to  the  team  who,  realizing  the  importance  of  involving  the  total 
school  community,  has  carefully  and  laboriously,  patientiy  verified, 
re-verified,  validated  and  re-validated,  and  re-validated  the  re-validation . . . 
etc. . . 

4.  Around  To  It  Award.  There  is  a  team  among  us  who  is  incredibly  busy.  It  has 
been  overheard  that  they  have  recently  developed  a  "new  program"  in  order 
to  oversee  existing  "new  programs."  One  of  the  difficulties  they  have 
encountered  is  having  enough  time  to  get  around  to  their  staff  development 
project.  Getting  around  to  it  is  a  most  important  task.  The  word  is  around 
that  until  they  get  around  to  it,  their  staff  development  planning  will  be 
forever  on  the  unfinished  business  portion  of  the  agenda. 
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III.  We'd  like  now  to  present  some  individual  awards  for  those  individuals  who 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  performance,  or  in  some  cases  rather  unique 
performance. 


SIMON  LEGREE  AWARD: 

The  novel  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  immortalized  the  character  of  Simon  Legree  as  one 
who  is  a  stem  taskmaster,  one  who  whips  defenseless  people,  and  one  who  has 
the  determination  to  pursue  a  goal  relentlessly. 

There  were  several  potential  candidates  for  this  award  sitting  among  you  here 
tonight;  however,  one  person  has  a  slight  edge.  So,  for  the  Simon  Legree  Award, 
we  recognize. . . 

JANET  COOKE  ~  WASHINGTON  POST  AWARD: 

Remember  Janet  is  the  young  newswriter  for  the  Washington  Post  who  recently 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  story  and  then  had  to  admit  that  her  work  had  all 
been  a  figment  of  her  imagination.  She  lost  the  Prize  as  a  result. 

We  have  among  us  tonight  a  person  who  was  instrumental  in  writing  the 
proposal  that  a  certain  school  district  needed  to  help  in  staff  development.  Smce 
being  awarded  this  grant,  we've  heard  all  about  what  the  district  has  been  doing, 
how  successful  it  has  been,  and  how  their  staff  development  has  been  on-going 
for  some  time. 

So,  for  the  best  fictional  writing  of  the  year,  we  realize  for  his  ability  to  fool 

the  State  Etepartment. 


CONSUMER  REPORTS  AWARD: 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  v^th  Consumer  Reports.  It  is  a  magazine  that  tests,  tests, 
and  re-tests  products  to  determine  their  safety,  their  use-ability,  do  they  meet 
their  advertised  claims,  etc.?  Many  people  depend  on  Consumer  Reports  as  their 
guide  to  product  purchases. 

Like  the  people  who  depend  upon  Consumer  Reports,  there  are  many  teachers 
and  others  back  there  in  your  districts  who  are  waiting  with  all  kinds  of 
questions,  cynicism,  and  even  traps  to  prevent  you  from  reaching  your  goal. 
Some  of  them  are  waiting  for  a  stamp  of  approval  from  at  least  one  member  of 
your  team  who,  they  feel,  has  done  the  testing,  who  has  established  the 
credibility,  who  has  verified  the  claims.  So,  the  Consumer  Reports  Award  goes 
to  the  person  who  has  done  the  testing  and  verified  the  truth  - . . . 
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Jigsaw: 

A  Cooperative  Learning  Activity 

What  Is  Staff  Development? 

1.  Form  Home  Groups  of  four.  Each  person  in  the  group 
chooses  one  article: 


Read. 


2.  Create  Expert  Groups  by  partnering  up  with  others  with 
the  same  article.  Discuss  the  most  significant  points 
presented  by  the  author.  Plan  how  to  teach  your  peers 
and  develop  a  one  page  crib  sheet  to  do  it  with. 

3.  Rejoin  Home  Group  and  teach  about  the  articles. 

4.  Develop  a  portrait  of  staff  development  that 
incorporates  the  major  points  discussed  in  Step  3. 
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1.  Collegiality  & 

Collaboration 
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2.  Experimentation 

&  Risk  Talcing 
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3.  Use  of  Available 
Knowledge  Bases 
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5.  Timd 
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6.  Leadership  & 
Sustained  Support 
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7.  Appropriate 

Incentives  & 
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Application 
Knowledge  about 
Adult  Learning 
Change 
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9.  Integration  of 
lndivi(lual,School, 
and  District  Goals 
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10.  Integration  of 
Staff  Development 


with  Organization's 
Philosophy  &  Structur 
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Designing  a  Staff  Development  Structure 

1.  Form  collaborative  team 

2.  Educate  the  team 

3.  Develop  mission  statement 

4.  Develop  management  plan 

5.  Secure  support 

6.  Operationalize 

7.  Maintain  and  continue 


stages  of  Team  Development 


Forming 

Dependent  on  leader 
Concern  about  clarity  of  task 

Storming 

Conflict  with  members,  leader,  and  task 

Norming 

Cohesiveness 
Shifting  leadership 

Performing 

Interdependency 

Creativity 

High  productivity 
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Principles  for  Effective  Teamwork 


Responsibility  for  the  team  is  shared  by  all  members. 


Decisions  should  always  be  agreed  to  by  the  team. 


Use  methods  which  encourage  full  participation. 


Be  flexible. 


Cut  down  the  threat  to  individual  members. 


Continually  evaluate  team  progress. 


Team  members  should  be  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  their  roles. 
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Sabotaging  the  Team 


Blocking 
Attacking 
Being  playful 
Seeking  recognition 


Deserting 
Pleading  special  interest 
Dominating 
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Group  Task  Behaviors  and  Roles 

Initiating 
Information  /  Opinion  seeking 
Information  /  Opinion  giving 
Clarifying  /  Elaborating 
Summarizing 
Setting  objectives 
Testing  workability 
Checking 
Gatekeeping 
Harmonizing 
Relieving  tensions 
Encouraging 
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Approaches  to  Assessment 


rroDioni 
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Hesearcn 

oayS 

uurricuiar 

Exemplary 
Programs 
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FOCUS* 

rocus:  existing. 
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rocus:  needs 

scnool 

JvllU  VV 1 1:  Ug  C 

cumcuidr 

exemplary  start 

determined  by 

proDiems 

UaSe  auOuL 

cnanges 

development 

authorities 

leacning  anci 

programs 

learning 

Appropriate  m 

Appropriate  in 

Appropriate 

scnoois  racing 

scnoois 

A  ^^^^^^  ^i.^  -  — 

Appropriate  m 

when  needs  are 

signiticant 

Appropriate  m 

impiemenii*ig 

good  scnoois 

obvious  and 

proDiems  tnat 

scnoois  not 

new  curricula. 

with 

resources  are 

attect  most  or 

racing  major 

experienced. 

available. 

ttie  scnool  ana 

prouiems. 

Staple  stati. 

impede 

learning. 

usually  iiKCu 

Commonly 

administrators 

used  in  schools 

and  disliked  by 

facing  school 

teachers. 

climate 

problems. 
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Thoughtiful 
Planning  and 
Successful  Staff 
Development 
Practices 


Skills  in 
Selecting 
Consultants 
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Alternative 
Solutions  or 
Improvement 

Strategies 


Matching 
Resources, 
Formats,  and 
Approaches  with 
Local  Needs  and 
Participant 
Concems 
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Altemative 
Formats 
or 

Approaches 


Available 
Resources 
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Assumptions  of  the 
Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model 

{CSm) 

CHANGE: 

•  Is  a  PROCESS,  not  an  event 

•  Is  made  by  INDIVIDUALS  first, 
then  organizationp 

•  Is  a  highly  PERSONAL  experience 

•  Entails  DEVELOPMENTAL 
growth  in  feelings  and  skills 

INTERVENTIONS  must  be  related  to: 

•  The  people  first 

•  The  innovation  second 
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Fuller's  Sequence  of 
Concerns  About  Teaching 

IMPACT 
TASK 
SELF 
UNRELATED 
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Evaluation  Questions 

Who  cares? 

Who  are  the  audiences  for  the  evaluation? 

What  are  the  evaluation  purposes? 
What  do  the  audiences  want  to  know? 

What  program  outcomes  will  be 
measured? 

What  evaluation  activities  will  occur? 

Who  should  participate  and  in  what 
ways? 

What  does  it  mean? 


Evaluation  Process:  Key  Decisions 


Determine  information  needs  &,  collection  1^ 

methods  | 


o 
o 
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A  Worksheet  for  Information  Collection 


Evaluation 
Question 


Information 
Sources 


Collection 
Method 


Responsibility 


Timeline 


Haw  do  the  training 
and  follow-up  affect 
participants* 
classroom  behavior? 


Teachers  Observations  using  Teacher-as- 

checklist  researcher  cadre 

Supervisors 

Interviews 

Students 


Oct-Nov 
(before  training) 

April-May 
(after  training) 


Have  this  year's  staff        Teachers  Written  survey  Staff  Development  May 

development  offerings  Coordinator 
been  relevant  to 
teachers*  needs? 


What  changes  are 
desired  for  next  year? 


What  is  the  impact  of 

Teachers  Ethnography 

University  Sept-Aug 

the  Ideation  of 

graduate  students 

school-based  ^^taff 

Principals 

supervised  by 

development  teams? 

district  Evaluation 

District 

Coordinator 

administrators. 

coordinators 

Community 

members 
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Areas  for  Participant  Involvement 


1.  Clarifying  goals  and  success  indicators 

2.  Designing  the  study 

3.  Developing  methods  of  information  collection 

4.  Collecting/supplying  information 

5.  Analyzing  information 

6.  Reporting  leamings 
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Evaluating  Program  Outcomes 


Changes  in 
participants* 
knowledge  base 

X 

X 

Changes  in 
participants* 
skill  level  &  use 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Changes  in 
participants' 
opinions  and 
feelings 

X 

X 

X 

Changes  in 

organizational 

capacity 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Changes  in 

student 

performance 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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The  Personal  Factor 


Evaluation  will  have  impact  when  there  is: 

1.  a  decision  maker  who  has  clear  questions 

2.  an  evaluator  who  is  committed  to  answering 
those  questions 

3.  a  decision  maker  who  is  committed  to  using 
the  answers 


From  Patton,  1982 
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Ways  To  Identify  Key  Audiences 

With  the  program  clearly  in  mind,  answen 

•  Who  are  program  PRODUCERS? 

•  Who  are  program  BENEFACTORS? 

•  Who  are  potential  LOSERS? 

and/or 

•  Who  has  EXPERTISE? 

•  Who  has  JURISDICTION? 

•  For  whom  is  it  most  RELEVANT? 


BuHdhig  Systems  for  Professional  Growth  

Selecting  Respondents 


1.         Draw  a  purposive  or  theoretical  sample 
(instead  of  random). 


2.  Optimize  the  information  rettim. 

3.  Ask  each  respondent  to  nominate  another 
who  thinks  differently. 

4.  STOP  when: 

•  Sources  are  exhausted 

•  Information  is  redundant 

•  Resources  are  exhausted 
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Purposes  of  Evaluation 


Formative  Summative 


Process 

How  should  we  change 

Were  activities 

activities  to  make  the 

implemented  as 

Outcome 

What  changes  occur  as  we 

What  changes  occurred 

go  along? 

over  time? 

Judgment 

Is  it  what  the  audience 

Does  the  audience  think 

expected?  desired? 

it*s  an  improvement? 

BuHding  Systems  for  Professional  Growth  

Relationship  Between  Process  and  Outcome 


Does  what  we  changes  in 

are  doing  =  =  result  in  =  => 

participants? 


Causality 


ERIC 
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Difference  Between  Impact  and  Improvement 


Impact  asks:  Is  something  different? 


Requires  empirical 
data 


Improvement  asks:  Is  something  better? 


Requires  value 
judgments  from 
audiences 


3b 
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Interviewing  for  What  People 
Care  About:  Concerns  and  Issues 

CONCERNS 
Definition: 

•  Claims 

•  Outcomes 

•  Intents 

•  Threats 

•  Undesirable  Consequences 

Evaluation  Task: 

•  Confirm/Disconfirm 

•  niuminate/Illustrate 


ISSUES 
Definition: 

•  Anything  about  which  two  or  more  reasonable  persons 
may  disagree 

Evaluation  Task: 

•  Aid  in  understanding  two  or  more  sides 

•  Help  to  resolve/reduce  conflict 


interviewing  for  Wliat  Peopie 
Care  About:  Descriptor  and  Context  Factors 


DESCRIPTOR 
Definition: 

•  Perceptions  about  elements  of  the  program 

•  May  bfc  faulty 

•  Describes  "how  it  works" 

Evaluation  Task: 

•  Check  for  accuracy 

•  Pick  up  natural  language 

CONTEXTUAL  FACTORS 
Definition: 

•  Forces/constraints  that  compel/inhibit  action 

•  Beyond  the  power  of  sponsors  to  control 

Evaluation  Task: 

•  Identify  and  describe  their  impact/influence  on  the 
program 
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Interviewing  for  What  People 
Care  About:  Values 


VALUES 
Definition: 

•  Principles  and  standards  that  lead  to  judgments  of: 

1.  Relative  utility 

2.  Goodness 

3.  Importance 

4.  Choices  among  alternatives 


Evaluation  Task: 

•  Discover  the  contextual  values 

•  Determine  whether  consensual  or  pluralistic 

•  Take  account  of  existing  values  when  making 
recommendations 

•  Clarify  the  value  structure  and  make  it  apparent  to  each 
audience 
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Content  Analysis: 
Unitizing  and  Analyzing 


Stepl:  Unitizing 

Assign  preliminary  categories 

Abstract  on  a  3x5  card  any  item  that  is  a(n): 

•  Concern 

•  Issue 

•  Descriptor 

•  Contextual  Factor 

•  Value 

Cross  reference  each  item  to  source 
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Step  2:  Categorizing:  Sorting  into 
look-alike  piles 

Use  miscellaneous  pile  for  items  that 
don't  fit  existing  categories 

Check  later  to  see  if  new  categories  have 
emerged 
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Step  3:  Titling:  Characterizing  the  piles 

Title/name  each  pile  —  catch  the  essence 
Assess  category  set: 

•  Can  you  combine  or  break  them  up? 

•  Can  some  be  subsumed  under  broader 
ones? 

•  Assess  miscellaneous  pile: 

—  Fit  in  refined  set  of  categories? 

—  New  category? 

Adjustments: 

•  Note  predicted  categories 

•  Note  incomplete  categories 

Plan  further  data  collection  . . . 
*  RECYCLE  *  RECYCLE  RECYCLE 

oco 
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Key  Points  for  Sur/eys: 
Why  Do  a  Survey? 

To  determine  validity 

•  State  "learj^ngs" 

•  3-7  point  scale/label  with  attributes  that 
suggest  validity,  agreement,  truth,  degree 

•  Items  with  low  validity    eliminate  from 
further  consideration 

•  Items  2Lbout  which  different  audiences 
reflect  different  realities    study  further 

To  determine  priority 

•  Ask  respondents  to  rank  order  or  assess 
"absolute  priority"  on  3-7  point  scale 
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Take  items  seriously  when: 

•  All  audiences  agree  about  its  validity 
and/or  priority 


Audiences  disagree  about  validity  or 
priority 


If  all  audiences  agree  that  an  item  lacks 
validity  or  is  of  low  priority,  it  can  be 
safely  disregarded. 


33u 
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Survey  Design 


(Part  One) 


Wording  questions 


Spell  out  precisely  what  you  want  to  learn. 


Avoid  double-barreled  questions. 


•  Be  short  and  direct. 


•  Introduce  variety  in  responses. 


•  Avoid  bias. 


Avoid  questions  "too  sophisticated'*  —  use 
natural  language. 
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Survey  Design 
(Part  Two) 

Question  and  Answer  Fonn 

Close-ended: 

•  Advantages:  uniform  frame  of 
reference  for  respondents;  easy  and 
inexpensive  to  tabulate 

•  Disadvantage:  loses  richness  of  detail 

Open-ended: 

•  Advantages:  allows  respondent 
freedom  to  frame  answer;  allows 
study  of  how  respondents  think,  not 
just  what. 

•  Disadvantage:  takes  more  time  to 
analyze 
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Sun/ey  Design 
(Part  Three) 


Constructing  the  survey 

•  Ask  open-ended  questions  before 
close-ended  questions  on  the  same  topic. 

•  Begin  with  general  ("easy")  questions  to  put 
respondent  at  ease. 

•  Questions  should  flow  from  one  another,  not 
jump  from  topic  to  topic. 

•  Group  questions  together,  using  introductory 
sentence  when  changing  topics. 

Pilot  test  before  the  "real  thing" 
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What  Does  it  Mean? 
What's  the  Standard  for  Success  and  Failure? 


Advantages  Disadvantages 


Prespecified 

avoid  disagrcement 

require  reaching 

standards 

later 

consensus  before 

eettine  started 

data 

information  on 

unanticipated 

outcomes 

Emergent 

can  continue 

require  high  level  of 

standards  for 

consensus  building  as 

interaction  with 

each  audience 

evaluation  proceeds 

audiences 

reflect  school  reality  of 

require  more  data 

multiple  interest 

collection^  analysis  and 

groups 

reporting 

Q  Ch^er7,  Transparency 
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Reporting 


Report  to  each  stakeholding  audience 

Vary  the  substance:  Match  audience  interests  and 
information  needs 

Vary  the  form:  From  technical/written  to  informal/oral 

Substance  should  include: 

Thick  description  -  vicarious  experience 
Concerns/Issues  of  various  audience 


Highlight 

•  Differences  in  audience  priorities 

•  Differences  in  audience  values 

•  Standards  for  making  judgments 

•  Sources  of  the  standards  (who  says  so?) 
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Reach  judgments  and  recommendations  interactively 
with  audiences 


Reporting  is  a  continuous  activity 


Evaluation  is  most  useful  when  it  increases 
understanding  of  the  program 


Be  sensitive  to  human  and  political  factors 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Staff  Development 

Roland  has  never  offered  help  in  the  classic  sense.  He  will 
help  you  identify  the  difficulties,  hell  listen  to  you  for 
hours,  and  hell  support  you  when  you  hit  a  chuckhole, 
but  he  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  for  you.  He 
does  attempt  to  provide  you  with  resources,  to  teli  you 
what  other  people  might  help,  what  other  places  you  might 
go,  and  he  asks  you  to  come  back  at  some  point  and  tell  him 
ho  AT  you  worked  it  out. 

-  A  teacher 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE  of  most  teachere  is  arid,  infertile, 
and  poorly  cultivat'-d.  In  School  Teacher,  his  searching 
sociological  study,  Dan  Lortie  found  three  dominanl 
characteristics  among  teachers:  conservatism --a  preference  for  the 
familiar^  the  comfortable,  and  the  secure;  presentism  -  a  tendency  to  live 
from  day  to  day,  with  little  long-range  sense  of  a  personal  or  professional 
future;  and  individualism -a  quality  of  loneliness  and  isolation,  even 
from  colleagues  across  the  halL^  These  qualities  are  antithetical  to  per- 
sonal and  professional  growth.  They  work  against  the  professional 
vitality  of  each  practitioner,  even  as  they  erode  the  effectiveness  of 
schools. 

Those  who  want  to  improve  schools,  reformers  from  without  and 
within,  run  headlong  into  this  teacher  ethos,  which  they  term  "resistance 
tochange."  They  try  to  coax,  subvert,  and  cajole.  Then  they  try  to  barrel 
over,  burrow  under,  or  work  around  teachers -all  with  little  success. 
These  reformers  view  conservatism,  presentism,  and  isolation  as  teacher 
problems  to  be  overcome,  I  see  these  characteristics  more  as  symptom 
than  as  problem,  t!ie  inevitable  response  of  teachers  to  an  unhealthy 
school  environment.  Those  who  want  to  change  schools  by  changing 
teachers  would  do  better  to  address  the  cfebilitating  conditions  under 
which  teachers  work  rat'  r  than  the  teaclwrs  themselves. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  about  educational  change  over  the  past 
twenty  years,  it  is  that  change  imposed  upon  schools  from  without  does 
not  work;  at  best  it  promotes  momentary  compliance,  which  vanishes 
with  the  departure  of  the  change  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  change  that 
emerges  from  within  the  school,  especially  from  individual  teachers,  is 
authentic.  The  person  invested  in  the  change  is  intrinsic  to  the  situation. 
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committed  to  both  the  change  aixl  making  it  work.  Changes  emanating 
from  classrooms  persist  as  long  as  the  teacher  is  committed  to  the  idea, 
which  is  usually  as  long  as  the  icfea  is  productive  for  teacher  and 

students. 

Probably  nothing  within  a  school  has  more  impact  on  children,  in 
terms  of  skills  development,  setf-ccmfidence^  and  classroom  behavior, 
than  the  perscnal  and  professional  growth  of  teachers*  When  teachers  in- 
dividually and  collectively  examine,  question,  reflect  on  their  ideals,  and 
develop  new  practices  that  leau  tow.  'xl  those  ideals,  the  school  and  its  in- 
habitants are  alive.  When  teachers  stop  growing,  so  do  their  students. 

In  one  sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  staff  development  or  teacher 
training.  When  a  system  deliberately  sets  out  to  foster  learning  in  staff 
members  by  committing  everyone  to  workshops,  little  may  happen  —  ex- 
cept that  everyone  is  satisfied  that  they  are  going  through  the  motions  of 
doing  their  job.  In  another  sense,  everything  that  happens  with  teachers 
m  a  school  has  pn^tential  for  promoting  teachers'  personal  and  profes- 
sional growth.  Staff  development  is  least  effective  when  planned, 
premeditated,  and  deliberate.  It  is  most  fruitful  when  it  is  an  incidental 
outcome  of  other  school  functions  thoughtfully  fulfilled. 

In  that  context  everything  we  have  discussed  to  this  point  can  be  con- 
sidered staff  development.  Expecting  teachers  to  give  their  best  most  of 
the  time,  and  providing  them  with  responsibility  and  resources  to  deliver 
^Hat  best,  is  staff  development.  Living  each  day  with  colleagues  diverse  in 
styk\  method,  and  philosophy,  is  staff  development.  Learning  both  to 
tolerate  and  to  respect  these  differences  is  staff  development.  Examining 
and  questioning  ones  own  practices  and  those  of  others,  and  becoming 
interested,  not  ^alous  or  frightened,  when  someone  has  an  exciting  new 
idea  is  staff  development.  Providing  opportunities  for  teachers  to  fan- 
tasize about  their  professional  goals  at  organiz;>tion  time  and  daring 
them  to  realize  these  dreams  is  staff  development.  Working  closely  each 
day  with  another  teacher  on  a  team  is  staff  development.  Eliminating 
constraining  educational  labels  and  extending  the  repertoire  of  instruc- 
tional ideas  and  materials  available  to  teachers  is  staff  development.  Ex- 
pecting teachers  to  assume  a  large  measure  of  instructional  responsibility 
and  develop  their  own  curriculum  outlines  is  staff  development. 

The  placement  process  too  is  an  important  instrument  of  staff  develop- 
ment. When  teachers  observe  in  other  classrooms  and  re^X)nd  to  the 
questions,  "Under  what  conditions  does  a  child  learn  best?*'  and  'Which 
of  next  year's  possible  classes  comes  closest  to  providing  these  condi- 
tions?" they  engage  in  staff  envelopment.  The  hard  t  Jks  about  why 
parents  have  strong  feelings  about  placing  children  in  a  class  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  growth .  And  developing  skills  to  observe  children's  behavior, 
kecpmg  records,  organizing  data,  writing  reports,  and  learning  to  hold 
effective  parent  conferences  is  ^aff  development. 
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All  these  activities  can  powerfully  advance  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional growth  of  schoolpec^.  Bat  none  <rf  them  haw  staff  development 
as  a  raison  d'etre.  This  b  why  I  find  that  "In-servke  training'  of  teachers, 
on-th€-i<A  pnrfesaonal  devek^nnent,  has  much  greater  power  awl  pay- 
off than  "pre-service  training  "  These  arwl  crther  ccmtexts  for  growth  are 
^/ailabie  to  the  practicing  t^K^ter;  few  are  avaiUWe  to  the  stiident 
pivparing  to  teach.  The  opportunities  emeige  organically  from  the  }cb, 
and  the  learning  they  generate  is  immediately  applicable  to  the  teacher  s 
work.  In-service  professicMvd  development  is  more  effective  than  pre^ 
service  professional  devek^mient  because  it  develops  out  of  the  richness 
<rf  actual  sdio<^  experiences  rather  than  an  abstract  conceptualization  of 
those  experiences. 

Immediacy,  however,  does  not  make  on-the-job  staff  dcvebpment 
either  easy  or  inevitable.  Growth-producing  experiences  must  pierce  the 
shell  of  tension  and  isolation  that  surrounds  a  great  many  classroom 
teachers,  like  most  administrators,  I  frequently  walk  through  schools 
with  a  superintendent  or  school  board  member.  Inevitably,  it  seems, 
when  we  enter  a  classroom  the  teachers  response  is  friendly -a  smile,  a 
handshake,  and  an  invitation  to  come  in  and  sit  down.  Yet  this  outward 
pleasure  is  often  belied  by  body  language  conveying  anxiety,  if  not 
panic;  by  tense  facial  expressions;  unnatural  laughs;  quick,  fierce  glances 
at  the  children;  and  apologies  for  noise,  the  mess,  the  heat,  or  the  cold. 
Why  are  teachers  anxious  and  fearful  when  principal  or  superintendent 
visits  their  classrooms?  I  think  the  answer  to  that  questton  reveals  a  good 
deal  about  schoob,  teachers,  administrators,  the  relationship  among 
them,  and  the  possibilities  for  teacher  growth. 

The  tense  response  suggests  to  me  that  tethers  live  under  a  cloud  of 
preoccupatwn  with  the  discrepancy  between  performance  and  expecta- 
tion, between  "what  I  am  doing'  and  "what  they  want  and  expect  me  to 
do/  The  fear  comes  from  the  belief  that  the  administrator  is  there  to 
judge,  evaluate,  punish,  or  even  dismiss  a  teacher  because  of  this 
discrepancy.  Teachers,  often  unsure  of  ^at  is  expected  of  them  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  complying,  know  only  that  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  expected.  Even  if  teachers  are  following  the  cur- 
riculum guide  to  the  letter,  and  if  all  the  chiWren  are  in  the  right  book 
and  on  the  right  page,  they  know  many  children  in  the  class  are  not  do- 
ing everything  expected  of  them.  Teachers  know  that  the  class  is  not 
working  for  some  children  as  it  should  and  that  there  may  be  no  way  to 
make  it  work.  In  short,  the  anxiety-laden  responses  to  visitors  (and  the 
unfortunate  classroom  practkxs  that  spring  from  fear)  are  the  predictable 
outccm^  of  saddling  teachers  with  the  impossible  task  of  niaking 
son^ne  else's  ideas  and  methods  work  for  all  students. 

As  principal,  one  of  my  personal  goals  is  to  be  able  to  walk  through 
the  school  at  any  time,  with  any  gwst,  and  aiter  any  classroom  largely 
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unnoticed  by  chiklren  and  tether.  I  cMi^t  in  being  ignored,  because 
this  re^pcmse  suggests  a  busy,  conmiitted  teacher,  le^  omk^i^  about 
what  the  outsider  thinks  than  whether  the  activity  is  going  wdl  for  as 
many  children  as  possible.  I  value  this  reqxHise  because  it  suggests  that 
tead»^  know  what  they  have  planned,  and  *vhy.  They  know  it  works 
most  of  the  time  for  them  and  for  the  class-ard  that  scmetimes  it 
doesn't.  When  it  does  not  work,  they  know  it  is  a  problem  between 
teacher  and  child,  not  between  teacher  and  superior.  I  find  that  teachers 
who  re^nd  to  visitors  with  frioidly  indifference  are  generally  conficknt 
and  competent.  They  have  personal  arid  iHx>fesstonal  authenticity.  For 
these  teacliCTs  the  discrepancy  that  natters  is  not  between  *what  I  am  do- 
ing* and  "what  they  want  me  to  do,'  but  rathw-  between  Vhat  I  am  do- 
ing'' and  "what  I  want  to  be  able  to  do."  Teachers  v^o  are  intent  on  mak- 
ing professional  behavior  consistent  with  their  beliefs  about  chiWren  and 
learning  are  seldom  preoccupied  v^dth  conformity  to  the  expectations  of 
others.  Conversely,  the  teacher  who  is  unclear  on  important  questions 
finds  that  somebody  will  happily  impose  external  clarity.  An  instruc- 
tional vacuiun-an  empty  teacher -is  qukkly  filled  by  other  teachers, 
parents,  principals,  school  committees,  and  superintendents.  The 
re^nse  of  teachers  to  visitors  is  a  telling  indicator  erf  the  underlying 
dynamk  operating  within  a  school  or  school  system.  It  is  a  response  that 
has  powerful  implications  for  staff  developn^t. 

Joseph  Feather^one  has  observed  that  "American  teachers  .  .  .  have 
the  worst  of  two  worlds:  they  are  constantly  being  harassed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  they  are  lonely  in  their  work."'  The  best  of  both  workls, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  available  to  the  teacher  supported  by  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  networic  of  collegial  relation^ips.  Tlwse  are  condi- 
tions conducive  to  the  development  of  practitioners  and  to  the  vitality  of 
a  school.  They  are  difficult  conditions  to  provide.  But  there  are  ways.  I 
have  seen  school  practices  ccmtribute  effectively  to  administrative  and 
collegial  support  networks  and  begin  to  erode  Jie  ekbilitating  conditions 
Lortie  and  Featherstone  have  documented.  In  such  schools  teachers  have 
no  need  to  flinch  when  visitors  walk  through  the  door. 

Promotii^  Interdependence 

li  a  collection  of  independent,  isolated  teachers  is  to  coalesce  into  a 
faculty,  suspicion  and  competitk>n  among  them  must  give  way  to  a  sense 
of  joint  venture.  This  can  only  be  encouraged  by  providing  ample 
means,  opportunities,  and  occasions  for  teachers  to  talk  and  work  with 
one  another.  Nothing  engmders  a  feeling  of  inclusion,  nothing  increases 
participation  more  than  advance  knowledge  of  who's  doing  what; 
nothing  infuriates  and  isolates  more  than  activities  that  simply  turn  up, 
Without  prior  notice  or  invitation. 

One  device  would  seem  too  simple  to  be  effective,  but  we  have  found 

4o.: 
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it  a  powoful  means  for  bringing  teaclwfrs  together.  This  is  an  in-school 
weekly  periodical  (known  in  our  case  as  items)  to  which  everyone  con- 
tributes—provided the  contributors  name  is  sigi^-and  which 
everyone  reads.  Items  offers  an  immediate^  easy  way  for  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, custodian,  or  secretary  to  communicate  with  all  other  siaii 
members.  It  also  provides  a  comnwn  record  of  who  said  what  to  whom 
and  when.  Its  spirit  and  richness  is  s^iggested  by  a  look  at  one  issue: 

ITEMS 

Item.On  May  16th  we  expect  a  number  of  visitors  from  Newton  junior 
high  schools  and  on  May  21st  from  the  senior  h^  schools.  The  pro- 
cedure will  be  the  same  a^  it  has  been  in  the  past  for  all  visitors. 

Roland 

Item:Tuesday,  May  Sth,  we  will  have  a  faculty  meeting  from  1-3  concern- 
ing sex  education,  particularly  the  implications  for  all  of  us  of  a  num- 
ber of  children's  books  in  this  area  now  available  in  the  school. 

Mai^e  Hartl  and  Helen  jaqiies 

Item:There  will  be  a  parent-faculty  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  1st, 
from  1-3  at  Louise  Freedman's  house.  If  you  would  like  to  attend, 
l>lease  see  me.  The  topic  is  discipline  -  so  your  comments  are  wel- 
come! 

Roland 

Item: Wednesday,  May  2nd,  is  the  next  brown  bag  lunch,  from  12  to  1. 

Barbara 

Item:ls  anyone  mis&ing  a  reel,  'Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Supermarketr 
Please  see  Ann. 

ItemrThe  first  4  language  arts  workshops  will  be  on  the  "'syr^ics"  mater- 
ials. The  school  will  pay  the  cost  and  we  are  to  have  2  people  in  at- 
tendance. I  shall  be  going  as  part  of  the  language  arts  summer  pro- 
gram.  If  you  are  interested  please  see  me.  The  dates  are  May  8,  May 
22,  June  19.  This  should  be  a  great  experience. 

Nickt 

ItemrThe  videt^  tape  recorder  is  being  stored  in  the  little  room  off  of 
Nancy  Lankford's  office.  You  ntusi  sign  up  in  advance  to  use  it. 
Please  do  not  use  it  unless  you  fed  comfortable  witli  operating  it.  It 
consists  of  $2,000  worth  of  equipment  -  let  s  be  careful!! 

Nancy  K. 

Item:  Plea  to  teaclwrs  from  Anita  Bamel:  Now  that  the  nice  weather  is  here 
and  kids  are  spending  more  time  outdoors,  please  ask  them  to  conf  ii^ 
their  noisy  activities  to  places  away  from  the  building.  Their  sitting 
and  playing  and  shrieking  on  the  pills  next  to  the  buikiing  creates  a 
mayor  distraction  for  leamij^  disabled  kids  trying  to  learn.  The  same 
hokis  true  for  girls  using  the  basement  girls  room  as  a  social  hall. 
Please  ask  your  kids  to  cooperate.  Thank  you. 

ER?c  4u:> 
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Item:The  deadline  for  the  following  is  April  2t,  Friday: 

1)  Summer  pay  (green  sheet) 

2)  Visiting  day  (yellow  sheet). 

Ann 

Item:  All  teiKrhers  {Hanning  a  pmonal  day  in  4ne  should  fill  in  Tlan  to  be 
absent^  form  before  May  4th. 

Ann 

Uem:You  may  count  on  bidding  evening  pamit  conferences  on  the  dates 
previously  announced-May  9,  13,  23,  31  and  June  6.  In  the  event 
the  custodial  sMuation  has  iwi  been  favorably  resolved  by  May  9  we 
will  hoU  evening  parent  conferences  in  parmts'  homes-that  is,  if 
you  can  find  a  parent  willing  to  let  you  hoki  4  to  5  conferaiD^  in  iH^c 
evming  in  their  home.  I  don't  anticipate  difficulties  in  making  and  ar- 
ranging these,  but  sh<Hikl  they  arise  we  can  pursue  the  church,  etc. 

Roland 

Item;  There  are  a  cwpk  ot  dozen  small  48-star  American  flags  in  the  offke. 
If  you  can  think  of  a  use  for  them,  see  Nancy. 

This  simple,  dittoed  sheet,  rarely  more  than  a  page  long,  serves  many 
functions.  It  alerts  teachers  to  activities,  workshops,  and  meetings  taking 
place  within  the  school,  the  community,  the  system,  or  the  area.  No  one 
is  left  out  because  the  word  didn't  get  far  enough  along  the  grapevine: 

Item:  On  Monday,  March  Tlh,  from  3:aM:00  p.m-,  Paulette  Chemiak  (a 
graduate  studoit]  will  be  danonstrating  creath^  movanent  tech- 
niques  for  classroom  use  with  a  group  of  primary  children.  You  aie 
cordially  invited  to  observe  and  join  in  the  question /discussion 
period.  The  demonstration  will  be  about  40  minutes  with  20  minutes 
for  discussion.  If  you  are  interested  please  leave  a  note  in  my  box. 

Sheila 

It  legitimizes  sharing  by  providing  a  ready  marketplace  for  teachers  to 
offer  ideas  arKi  materials  to  others: 

Irem:I  have  access  to  lots  of  lovely  fabric  samples.  If  you  can  use  any, 
please  let  me  know. 

Debby 

Item:  I  have  12  snails  to  give  away  (also  a  fish  tank  filter  and  heater  to  lend, 
but  no  fish  tank).  Let  me  know  by  noon  Thursday  if  you  want  some 
snails. 

loan 

Item:We  have  two  students  who  have  been  trained  to  operate  the  'ditto 
machine*  each  day.  If  you  have  any  materials  to  be  run  off,  they  must 
be  in  the  box  located  in  the  inner  crffice  room  by  8:15  a.m.  Otherwve 
they  %vil]  be  done  on  the  folkming  day. 

Ruth 

ITEMS  also  provides  a  simple,  small-scale  n^chanism  fcM^  teacher*  to  try 
out  ideas  and  float  trial  l^loons  with  colleagues: 

40' 
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Item:  Several  faculty  memlers  have  indkratcd  a  d^ire  to  kam  more  about 
recent  library  acquisitions —  in  ^Kidtti;^  to  the  few  books  introduced 
to  the  class  during  the  library  period.  Irene  and  I  would  very  much 
like  to  share  with  you  information  about  recent  childrm  s  books.  The 
problem  is,  of  course,  time.  Would  yoM  be  interested  in  ^.tteoding  a 
monthly  half  hour  meeting— perhaps  at  8  a.*?  or  1  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
days? Any  other  suggestions?  (Hease  use  the  tear-off  sheet  on  the 
bottom  of  the  page  to  indicate  your  interest.' 


Barbara  and  Iret  e, 

YES,  I  WOULO  BE  INTERESTED  IN  ATTENDING  A  MONTHLY  MEETING  TO  HEAR 
ABOUT  NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  LlB&AJlY.  MY  FkEFERENCE  IS 

8   A.m    1   p,M   Other  


Teacher  s  name 

Items  offers  a  means  for  the  central  office  to  communicate  with  the 
staff,  and  a  way  for  teacher /coordinators  to  organize  activities  without 
spending  valuable  time  canvassing  corridors: 

Item;  From  the  superintendent;  As  you  know,  there  is  a  paper  shortage 
which  will  probably  become  more  acute  as  time  goes  on.  I  am  sure 
you  have  already  thought  of  many  ways  to  save  nut  only  paper,  but 
supplies  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  derived  from  paper,  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  to: 

(1)  Reexamine  your  orders  with  a  view  to  reducing  them  as  much  as 
possible; 

(2)  Use  both  sides  of  the  paper  and  wherever  possible  use  other  ma- 
terials-e.g.,  blackboards; 

(3)  Encourage  your  students  to  use  all  paper  suppliers  with  great  care 
for  their  conservation; 

(4)  Hold  mimeographing  and  duplicating  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum. 

All  of  this  will  entail  many  change*  in  the  habits  of  most  of  us  - 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing,  if  you  have  thought  of  crea- 
tive ways  to  save  paper  please  fet  me  know  so  that  we  can  share 
them.  Thank  you. 

Item:  The  next  primary  meetmg  will  be  Oct,  21st  at  MeadowbrtK>k  from 
l;30-3;30.  Mrs.  Barbara  Ourant  from  the  Division  will  be  talking 
about  math  activities  for  learning  disabled  children  in  the  primary 
grades, 

JohnR. 

Item:  New  arrivals  in  supply  rtK>m:  manila  folders,  blunt  scissors,  pencil 
sharpeners  (first  come,  first  served),  pointed  scissors  (upper  grades, 
Q  3-^),  mucilage,  and  tissues  (K-2),  Thanks, 

ERIC  .   ...  H»«y 
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Item:  We  are  out  of  coffee  and  funds,  ITease  bring  yojr  own  instant  coffee 
and  label  your  name  on  it  with  masking  tape.  Sugar  and  milk  for  the 
coffee  will  be  provided.  Well  keep  the  coffee  pot  filled  with  hot  water 
to  be  used  for  coffee,  tea.  or  soup. 

Faculty  Room  Committee 

Items  is  used  to  call  meetings  and  to  handle  "administrivia/  saving 
faculty  nneetings  for  more  substantive  issues: 

Item:  Re.  late  slips,  beginning  Tuesday  the  late  slip  procedure  will  no 
longer  apply.  It's  sufficient  that  eadi  teacher  keep  a  careful  record  on 
the  attendance  sheets  of  chiWren  coming  to  school  after  8:45,  When 
it  s  clear  that  a  chiU  has  been  late  frequently,  please  include  this  data 
as  part  of  the  biannual  pupil  evaluations.  We  wouW  appreciate  it  if 
you  wouU  go  over  this  change  with  your  students  prior  to  Tuesday, 

Roland 

Finally,  it  allows  us  to  express  staff  solidarity,  through  congratula- 
tions, appreciation,  ar>d  humor: 

Item:  By  all  accounts  the  Open  House  last  night  was  an  extremely  success- 
ful evening.  Congratulations  to  you  all  for  knowing  what  you're 
doing,  doing  it,  and  being  so  able  to  convey  wfiat  you're  doing  to 
parents, 

Roland 

Item:Thanks,  Anita,  for  the  glorious  cheesecake. 

An  Anonymous  Consumer 

Item:  Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Peggy  for  the  cheerfulness,  cooperation,  and 
expertise  with  which  she  handled  the  coordination,  typing,  and  dt> 
tribution  of  our  pupil  evaluations.  A  yeoman  job  well  done,  Peggy. 

Shirley 

hem:  Kathy  QKelly,  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard,  will  be  'shadowing' 
me  all  day  on  Monday,  April  11th,  to  see  what  a  principal  does -or 
doesn't. 

Roland 

T\}€  in-school  weekly  periodical,  a  mundane  enough  practice,  de- 
velops a  life  of  its  own  and  provides  a  vehicle  that  can  change  as  well  as 
reflect  the  schcH>l.  A  lively  staff  newsletter  generates  a  sense  of  "us/ 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in  the  school.  Simple,  inexpensive  practices 
like  newsletters,  if  conscientiously  pursued,  frequently  have  far-reaching 
effects  upon  schools  and  the  professional  and  personal  lives  of  their  in- 
habitants. They  are  often  more  important  to  staff  development  than  a 
series  of  glittering  workshops  run  by  high-priced  outside  consultants. 

Promoting  Resourcefulness 

Another  seemingly  mundane  area  of  school  life  is  the  budget.  But  con- 
trol of  spending  is  control  of  people  and  classrooms  and  therefore  is  not 
to  be  taken  lightly.  Each  year  the  Newton  school  system  allocates  about 
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$40  per  child  for  instructional  purposes,  about  $1,000  for  a  class,  or 
$16,000  for  a  school  of  four  hundred  pupils.  Although  this  amount 
represents  only  about  10  percent  of  a  school's  actual  budget  (salaries, 
buildii^  maintenance,  and  heating  costs  command  the  lion  s  share),  it  is 
a  considerable  sum*  In  Newton  this  account  is  entrusted  to  each  prin- 
cipal, an  excellent  example  of  an  uncommon  delegation  of  authority 
from  central  office  to  local  school.  More  typical  is  the  case  of  a  principal 
in  another  district  who,  supporting  his  teachers  desire  to  brighten  their 
classrooms,  requested  funds  to  purchase  paint.  The  assistant  superinten- 
dent told  him  that  colors  other  than  the  prevailing  institutional  green 
would  distract  children  and  cause  their  reading  scores  to  falK  Request 
refused. 

Principals  responsible  for  instructional  funds  often  make  unilateral 
decisions  about  what  books  and  materials  to  buy,  or  they  wait  and  see 
who  asks  for  money  and  then  selectively  purchase  what  they  consider 
worthwhile  materials  (perhaps  math  textbooks)  and  refuse  funds  for 
other  uses  (perhaps  field  trips).  This  frequently  leads  to  a  game  of  He 
has  it;  lets  see  if  I  can  get  it  out  of  him,"'  the  burden  resting  upon  each 
teacher  to  figure  out  which  lever  to  pull  to  win  the  jackpot.  Many  prin- 
cipals, being  accountable  for  how  funds  are  spent  and  responsible  for 
maintaining  continuity,  deploy  monies  on  behalf  of  uniformity.  They 
approve,  for  instance,  only  reading  textbooks  by  the  same  publisher. 
Even  so,  selectively  giving  and  withholding  requires  a  rationale  that  will 
justify  decisions  to  outraged  teachers  who  guessed  wrong. 

I  have  chosen  to  divide  the  pie  in  a  different  way.  The  central  office 
conveys  to  me  responsibility  for  the  $16,000  allocated  to  our  schcx>L 
From  it  I  first  take  what  is  needed  to  purchase  equipment  and  materials 
for  the  whole  school -a  new  mimeograph  machine,  a  movie  projector, 
classroom  material?;  for  the  supply  closet.  A  corrmittee  of  teachers  deter- 
mines these  school-wide  expenditures;  I  sign  the  purchase  orders.  The  re- 
maining money  1  parcel  out  according  to  a  formula:  $400  to  each  ex- 
perienced classroom  teacher,  teacher's  aide,  and  the  principal;  $500  to 
each  teacher  new  to  the  school;  and  $500  to  each  specialist  —  art.  music, 
library,  physical  education.  How  this  money  is  spent  is  up  to  the  teacher; 
it  can  go  for  texts,  games,  food,  teachers  workshop  tuition,  testing 
materials,  or  field  trips.  Four  hundred  dollars  — about  $10  a  week  for  an 
entire  class  -  is  not  very  much  to  spend  on  25  students  for  185  days.  Bui 
it  is  $400  more  than  many  teachers  see. 

Teachers  can  draw  from  their  'account"  by  making  requisitions 
through  the  district  purchasing  department  (frequently  getting  good 
prices  but  having  to  wait  several  weeks  for  delivery)  or  by  paying  cash 
and  submitting  a  receipt  (trading  greater  expense  for  immediate 
delivery).  They  are  reimbursed  by  the  school  secretary  through  a  revolv- 
^  !f  petty-cash  fund.  The  latter  practice  gives  teachers  immediate  control 
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over  materials  and  supplies,  permitting  them  to  introduce  new  materials 
tomorrow  on  the  basis  of  what  they  observe  children  doing  today.' 

Although  i  read  and  sign  each  expenditure  reqi^  because  Im 
ultimately  responsible  (and,  I  c<mfes$,  because  Vm  curious  to  see  what 
teachers  are  buying),  I  have  never  questioned  -  let  alone  rejected -a 
teachers  purchase,  even  for  such  frivolous-sounding  items  as  1,000 
tongue  depressors  for  $14.95,  (A  few  weeks  later  I  found  the  tongue 
depressors  being  used  by  first  graders  in  constructing  their  own  abacuses, 
and  subsequently  in  building  a  su^>ension  bridge.)  Some  teachers  make 
mistakes  in  spending,  but  IVe  never  seen  the  same  mistake  twice. 

Keeping  track  of  separate  accounts  for  two  doxen  teachers  and 
translating  each  purchase  into  a  code  ac^cf^able  to  the  central  office  is  a 
nuisance.  Still,  I  have  found  compensatin^^^vantages  in  this  system  for 
myself,  for  teachers,  and  for  pupils.  When  each  teacher  has  a  personal 
budget,  the  prirnripal  does  not  have  to  justify  countless  decisions  about 
who  got  money  for  what  arKi  why.  When  teachers  control  the  money, 
they  have  no  illusion  that  the  principal  has  an  unlimited  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count. When  the  money  runs  out,  that's  it,  Th^  budget  system  has  freed 
me  from  an  imperial  role  I  have  alw-.v^^  disliked.  Rather  than  judging  re- 
quests and  funding  only  those  1  d<^m  valuable,  I  now  enjoy  parading  in 
front  of  teachers  possible  uses  for  their  funds: 

Item  Wf  have  received  from  the  federal  govemoTent  two  surplus  type- 
writers (all  caps)  in  good  working  order  as  part  of  the  swords  into 
plowshares  program  (they  have  been  used  to  type  induction  orders!). 
If  anyone  would  like  one  of  thes^  machines  for  classroom  use,  see 
Roland.  Price;  $15  from  your  account. 

When  representatives  from  book  companies  come  to  the  school,  I  tell 
them  truthfully  that  I  have  only  $4(X).  Then,  1  announce  in  items  that  a 
salespers<:>n  will  be  in  the  building  to  demonstiate,  for  instance,  a  new 
math  series  for  primaiy  grades.  Interested  teact^rs  come,  checkbook  in 
hand.  I  no  longer  function  as  middleman.  TTw  salesperson  must  convince 
teach vTS,  the  direct  consumers,  that  their  product  is  valuable  for 
children.  This  places  these  important  decisions  in  the  hands  of  those  most 
qualified  to  make  them. 

We  have  found  that  teachers  entrusted  with  an  instructional  budget 
U'have  as  they  do  with  their  personal  budgets  — they  become  highly 
resourceful,  responsible,  and  frugal  With  the  "system's"  funds  they  are 
only  too  willing  to  buy  fancy  sets  of  textbooks  without  regard  to  cost. 
With  their  ^own*'  funds,  they  weigh  carefully  the  cost  of  each  potential 
purchase  again^  the  anticipated  advantages  for  their  students.  A  set  of 
texts  for  an  entire  class  (which  can  cost  over  $400)  has  not  been  pur- 
chased in  five  years.  Usually  teachers  buy  five  or  six  copie?^  for  the  class. 
With  $178  saved  by  not  purchasing  science  texts,  a  resourceful  teacher 
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can  handsomdy  furnish  an  entire  science  interest  area  for  a  classroom. 
Qven  a  limited  but  person,  "y  controlfed  budget,  many  teachers  find 
imaginative  ways  oi  scrounging  or  constructing  needed  classroom 
materials  without  sp«Kiing  a  dime.  As  one  anonymous  teacher  put  it, 

We  have  done  so  much 

for  so  kmg 

with  so  little, 

We  are  now  qualified 

to  do  anything 

with  nodiing. 

I  remember  a  kindergarten  teacher  whose  students  accidmtally  broke  an 
expensive '  unbreakable''  phonograph  record.  The  next  day  the  pieces  ap- 
peared in  a  box  as  a  puzzle,  which  deligh^'*d  children  tried  to  assemble. 
Before  teachers  controlled  their  own  budge  MO  bus  trips  to  local  places 
of  interest  were  common.  Now  the  students  travel  by  public  transporta- 
tion—at 10€  a  pupil -and  learn  something  about  public  services  along 
the  way.  When  hiring  a  sixty-passenger  bus  is  necessary  for  a  f^ld  trip, 
you  can  be  sure  two  classes  of  children  will  be  on  board,  not  a  single  cla^ 
of  twenty-five.  Teachers  have  too  many  other  uses  for  'their^  money  to 
waste  any  of  it.  Only  occasionally  does  scrounging  and  resourcefulness 
exceed  acceptable  limits: 

Item:The  ntilk  company  is  unhappy  about  losing  many  of  its  ca^.  It 
seems  that  frequently  fewer  are  picked  up  than  were  left  off.  They  in- 
fori^     that  we  will  now  be  chaiged  for  any  missing  cases.  Nuf  said. 

Roland 

No  more  free  cubbies! 

Another  welcome,  if  unanticipated,  consequence  of  teachers'  control- 
ling their  own  budgets  has  been  a  dramatic  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
among  the  staff.  Instructional  responsibility,  backed  by  purchasing 
power,  fosters  experimentation,  discussion,  and  cooperaticm  by 
bringing  into  the  school  a  constant  flow  of  widely  assorted  new 
materials,  books,  and  activities^  all  of  which  are  cheaper  if  shared.  A  box 
of  geobkxrks  costs  about  $40.  Although  well  worth  the  price,  they  repre- 
sent a  siiable  fraction  of  a  year's  budget.  However,  if  three  fourth-grack 
teachers  each  contribute  $13,  their  students  can  use  geobkxrks  about  as 
often  as  if  the  blocks  l^elonged''  to  one  class.  When  teachers  purchase 
materials  tocher,  they  have  a  sense  of  common  oivnershir^  that  leads  to 
discu»ion  of  {Afferent  uses  of  the  materials  and  dasi  m  visits  to 
observe  children  and  other  teachers  using  them.  "Borrow mig,'  often  a 
contentious  practice  when  teachers  are  isolated,  becomes  legitimate, 
commonplace,  and  necessary  when  everyone  is  trying  to  stretch  budgets: 

UemTeachers.  coukl  ycKi  pkase  leiMl  me  your  staffers  next  week.  It's 
most  bnpoftant  for  a  project  we  we  doing.  1  ^iiall  be  annmd  m  hi- 
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day  to  collect  them,  (They  should  be  marked  with  your  name.) 
Thank  yea. 

AnneDeSalvo 

A  teacher  aide  ke^  track  of  teachers'  purchases  and  sends  a  statement 
to  teachers  every  month  or  so,  informing  them  of  the  balance  in  their  ac- 
count. Some  teachers  exhaust  their  entire  budget  by  February  and  must 
borrow  from  others  to  get  through  the  year.  They  repay  their  loan  the 
following  year  -  learning  something  about  planning  from  the  process.  A 
few  untfcrspend,  ard  the  surplus  reverts  to  the  principal  for  school-wide 
items.  TTie  librarian,  who  feels  her  allocation  is  insuffkrient  to  meet  her 
goals  for  the  library  program,  annually  engages  n  fund  raising.  She  ad- 
vises her  colleagues  that  a  tithe,  10  percent  of  their  annual  budgets, 
represents  a  reasonable  contribution.  Teachers  usually  chip  in,  but  many 
give  only  after  securing  a  blood  oath  that  their  funds  will  go  toward  the 
library's  collection  on  trains  or  dinosaurs  or  other  pet  classroom  projects. 
Other  staff  find  other  ways  of  hustling  the  funds  they  need  for  their  class: 

Item:The  PTA  Budget  Committee  will  be  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Sept,  19lh.  at  7:30.  If  you  woukl  like  to  come,  you  are  wekome.  I 
urge  any  of  you  who  will  be  needing  funds  for  different  projects  this 
year  to  attemi.  You  are  your  own  best  advocate. 

Roland 

Students  eagerlv  participate  in  class  efforts  to  get  the  most  for  the 
least.  For  instance,  two  classes  operated  a  store  to  help  finance  a  field  trip 
to  Philadelphia  (which  would  othervme  have  consunted  the  entire  years 
budget).  The  physical  education  instructor  and  his  students  sold  school 
sweatshirts  to  finance  new  equipment.  One  class  planned  and  con- 
structed an  elaborate  seven-foot  reading  loft  at  a  total  cost  of  $65  for  sup- 
plies. These  kinds  of  activities  make  teachers  and  students  both 
interckpencknt  and  instrumental  in  running  their  lives,  qualities  notor- 
iously absent  from  many  schools. 

The  school  system  that  fills  a  classroom  with  expensive  manufactured 
materials  deprives  both  teachers  and  students  of  the  opportunity, 
responsibility,  and  excitement  that  comes  from  identifying  needs  and 
securing  resources.  For.^i^ing  materials  from  trash  piles  on  the  way  to 
school  or  discovering  new  uses  for  such  old  standby s  as  sand,  wood, 
water,  leather,  and  cardboard  promotes  a  kind  of  motivation  and  learn- 
ing the  glossiest  multimedia  packa^  cannot  provide. 

To  get  the  instructional  materials  they  iwed,  then,  most  teachers 
negotiate  this  sequence  of  steps:  check  other  teachers  to  see  if  any  have 
and  might  be  willing  to  lend  what  is  needed;  check  the  curriculum  direc- 
tor in  the  central  office  to  see  if  the  materials  might  be  loaned  or  pur- 
chased by  the  director;  find  another  teacher  willing  to  share  in  purchas-  ^  ^  . 
ing  the  neecfed  materials  in  exchan^  for  partial  use  of  them;  construct  4  1  U 
the  materials  from  inexpensive  availabk  componmts;  encourage  sti*- 
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dents  to  find  ih*  maleriak  at  home  or  in  the  local  library;  see  if  the  I^A 
will  contribute  funds.  Only  as  a  last  resort,  when  many  of  these  steps 
have  been  exhausted,  do  teachers  purchase  materials  from  their  accounts. 

This  budget  system  has  had  ripple  rffects  that  extend  far  beyond  its 
modest  nature,  I  have  found  the  money  I  allocate  to  teachers  worth  far 
more  than  its  n^aii^et  value.  Teachers'  need  for  instructional  materials  is 
immediate,  urgent,  and  specific;  the  school  sj-^tem's  provision  of  instruc- 
tional materials  is  slow  and  often  irrelevant  to  the  need.  Money  in 
teachers'  hands  brings  into  classrooms  what  is  needed  when  it  is  needed. 
Furthermore,  money  has  symbolic  importance  for  teachers.  Money  is 
power,  stored  energy.  Teachers  feel  the  power  of  being  able  to  get  the 
things  they  need.  Being  entrusted  with  money  is  a  vote  of  confidence  -  a 
confidence  I  have  had  no  cause  to  question  over  the  years.  In  Edition  to 
the  vote  of  confidence  for  teachers,  the  feeling  of  importance  and  in- 
strumentality that  accompanies  it,  and  the  responsibility  and  re- 
sourcefulness it  promotes,  the  budget  system  has  had  a  ^btle  yet  ex« 
traordinariiy  pervasive  effect  upon  the  professional  and  personal  in- 
terdependence of  the  faculty.  Like  words  in  items,  dollars  in  the  budget 
provide  a  means  of  communication  and  exchange  that  has  brought 
teachers  and  good  ideas  closer  together.  As  one  teacher  put  it:  *It  helps 
pei>ple  sometimes  just  to  give  them  what  they  want  or  think  they  want." 
Tite  budget  is  another  common  school  matter,  with  uncommon 
possibilities  for  the  professional  development  of  a  faculty. 

Promoting  Responsibility 

It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  run  an  in-^titution  as  complex  as  a 
public  elementary  school.  The  person  who  attempts  to  do  it  all  may  get 
control,  consistency,  and  uniformity,  but  he  pays  for  these  successes 
with  ineffectiveness  and  exhaustion.  When  the  faculty  participates  fully 
in  operating  a  school,  the  results  are  also  mixed:  frequent  disagreement 
and  a  lot  of  careful  juggling  are  the  price  of  considerable  effectiveness 
and  some  measure  of  sanity . 

An  effective  administrator  makes  sure  that  someone  is  attending  to  all 
the  important  areas  of  school  life -himself  or  someone  else,  I  favor 
someone  else.  Every  principal  has  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  en- 
counters tasks  that  seem  crucial  and  those  that  do  not  A  principal  can 
usually  find  others  who  like  the  things  he  can't  stanu,  who  are  strong 
where  he  is  weak.  He  can  ensure  that  the  administration  of  the  school 
employs  the  abilities  of  all  the  available  personnel.  I  am  convinced  that 
involving  many  others  in  the  decisions  of  a  school,  while  time-con- 
suming and  tedious,  is  in  everyone's  best  interest -the  adminis- 
trator's, the  faculty's,  and  the  children's. 

I  have  delegated  responsibility  to  teachers  for  important  aspects  of 
school  operation  by  revitalizing  those  tired  old  workhorses,  the  commit- 
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tee  and  the  coordinator.  At  Angier  v/e  have  a  lai^  and  fluctuating 
number  of  committees  ranging  from  Audiovisual  to  Pupil  Evaluation  to 
Sex  Education  to  Visitors,  This  is  hardly  unusual.  Most  schools  have 
many  committees,  generally  composed  of  reluctant  members  — reluctant 
because  committees  tend  to  be  overused  arni  underutilized.  Often 
membership  is  a  frustrating  exercise  in  attending  meetings  and  engaging 
in  unending  talk,  whtdi  turns  to  conflict  whenever  a  decision  must  be 
made.  Even  if  consensus  is  reached,  those  who  appointed  the  committee 
often  disregard  the  uard-fought  conclusion,  thereby  promoting  further 
disappointment  and  anger. 

None  of  this  is  inevitable.  I  have  found  that  committees  can  encourage 
collegiality  and  address  important  problems  of  a  school  —  under  certain 
conditions,  first,  there  must  be  a  need  or  an  unsolved  problem  to 
generate  the  committee's  existence,  A  committee  on  school  rules  is  un- 
necessary when  school  rules  exist  (or  don't  exist)  and  are  being  followed; 
a  committee  on  student  safety  is  necessary  when  three  children  have  been 
injured  in  automobile  ar>d  bicycle  accidents.  Second,  committee  mem- 
bers should  be  entrusted  with  complete  responsibility  for  analyzing  the 
problem  and  determining  its  solution.  If  a  committee  is  going  to  have  a 
different  level  of  authority  such  as  "recommending  to  the  principal,"  this 
should  be  carefully  spelled  out  before  the  first  meeting  and  before  people 
agree  to  serve.  If  the  solution  to  a  probl«n  will  require  money,  the  com- 
mittee should  command  some  funds  with  no  strings  attached.  Third, 
committees  should  be  small  — one,  two,  or  three  members  at  most.  We 
have  found  adequate  "representation"  of  a  staff  of  twenty-four  requires  a 
committee  of  twenty-four,  so  our  committees  no  longer  pr*?tend  to  be 
representative.  Teachers  should  not  be  shanghaied  onto  committees; 
selection  should  be  made  from  those  who  know  and  care  about  the  prob- 
lem and  are  willing  to  translate  their  concern  into  work.  If  no  one  cares 
that  much,  the  need  for  the  committee  is  questionable.  Fourth,  teachers 
should  serve  on  no  more  than  two  or  three  committees.  This  is  easy  if 
committees  are  transient,  abolished  when  the  work  is  done,  and 
reconstituted  only  if  a  problem  reemerges.  Standing  committees  gener- 
ally engage  in  a  lot  of  standing  around.  And,  finally,  if  the  principal  is  a 
member  of  a  committee  he  must  keep  his  ears  open  ard  his  mouth  shut, 

I  have  fouml  that  teachers  are  quite  willing  to  work  on  a  school  prob- 
lem through  the  committee  structure  if  a  committee  is  «nall  enough  so 
that  each  member  has  an  opportunity  to  influence  its  deliberations  and  if 
members  feel  the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  them  and  not  with  outside 
authority.  When  responsibility  is  real,  teachers  work  hard  to  make  real 
decisions  and  a^ume  accountability  for  their  cfecisions,  keeping  cd- 
leagues  advised  of  committee  prepress: 

Item;  As  a  result  of  our  last  meeting,  the  policy  for  visitors  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 
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(1)  Visitors  are  welcome; 

<2)  Vtsitori  may  come  Hve  days  a  week,  with  permission  in  advance; 

(3)  Morning  and  afternoon; 

(4)  Up  to  ten  a  day. 

Visitors  Committee 

Item;  Re,  Fire  Drill,  October  17,  9:20  a,m.  It  went  well.  It  became  apparent 
about  25  seconds  into  the  drill  th^  there  were  several  classes  con- 
hised  about  where  to  go  once  outside.  This  was  caused  because  the 
children  were  not  in  their  homerooms.  It  might  hdp  the  special 
teachers  (music,  art,  library,  etc.)  if  homeroom  teachers  could  review 
fire  drill  procedures  for  rooms  their  children  regularty  visit.  Special 
teachers  will  also  have  to  review  this  procedure.  Congratulations  to 
the  kindergarten  class  caught  on  the  stairs -and  to  those  teadiers 
who  helped  to  straighten  out  the  confusion  in  the  front  of  the  buiW- 
ing.  In  spite  of  the  problems,  the  time  was  well  within  reasonable 
limits. 

Dick  Salinj^r,  Fire  Marshal  (and  teacher] 

Committees  hold  open  meetings,  check  out  possible  solutions  with  the 
fuli  factilty.  and  frequently  put  alternatives  to  a  vote.  The  faculty  in  turn 
usually  accepts  and  supports  decisions  made  by  committees.  After  all, 
the  effectiveness  of  each  comnr»ittee  depends  upon  staff  acceptance  and 
support.  Imaginative  solutions  to  problems  frequently  emerge.  The 
visitors  committee,  for  instance,  wrote  a  little  manual  for  visitors  to  the 
school  and  trained  student  guides  to  conduct  tours.  This  set  a  welcome 
tone,  eased  demands  upon  secretary  and  principal,  and  provided  each 
visitor  with  a  staff  list,  a  map  of  the  school,  and  a  student  guide  with 
whom  to  talk. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  committees,  many  teachers  assume  ^:>ecific 
school-wide  responsibilities  as  coordinators.  The  subject-matter  coor- 
dinators in  language  arts,  math,  science,  and  social  studies  mediate  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  central  office,  ensure  continuity  in  curriculum, 
and  work  toward  reducing  redundancies  and  omissions.  With  a  small  but 
personally  managed  budget  and  focused  responsibility,  each  coordinator 
can  have  considerable  influence  over  a  subject-matter  area.  The  primary 
and  intem^iate  coordinators  serve  as  de  facto  assistant  principals  with 
many  planned  and  ad  hoc  re^>onsibilities.  They  assist  in  the  organization 
of  the  staff,  help  with  scheduling,  chair  placement  meetings,  and  hold 
meetings  of  their  own  twice  a  month  with  primary  or  intermediate 
teachers.  Ax\d  they  meet  each  week  with  the  principal  to  plan  the  agenda 
for  faculty  meetings. 

In  the  curious  society  of  schools  it  is  often  taboo  for  one  teacher  to 
help  another^  Helping  somehow  suggests  that  one  is  better  than  the 
^her,  that  one  is  competent,  the  other  incompetent.  Further,  when 
Q'lchers  see  e^h  other  as  competitors,  cooperation  and  mutual  aid  make 
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no  sense  at  ail.  Formally  appointing  coordinators,  without  saying  exactly 
what  tl^y  are  to  do,  makes  it  easy  and  legitimate  for  one  teacher  to  help 
another.  It  also  allows  coordinators  to  do  what  they  feel  is  most  needed. 
Oie  experienced  teacher/coordinator  ^x)ke  of  her  strong  feelings  about 
offering  assistance  to  teachers  new  to  the  school: 

The  quest  i<xt  oi  inheritance  raised  memories  oi  my  ^i^st  ^ew  days  at  schcol 
five  years  ago.  There  was  not  one  single  thing  in  my  room- 
nothing- although  there  had  been  a  first  grade  the  previous  year.  There 
was  nothing  usable  In  the  materials  that  were  left.  I  was  handed  new  Cinn 
readers,  no  curriculum  guides;  as  I  had  never  taught  I  could  have  used 
some.  I  followed  the  basal  reader  guide  and  read  it  n^tly  and  learned 
something  about  reading.  Because  1  knew  nothing  about  math,  1  made  the 
decision  to  go  to  every  workshop  and  ^Tent  one  afternoon  a  week  in  the 
math  coo.xlinators  office  at  the  division.  1  finally  got  soire  help  in  in- 
dividualized reading.  Because  my  memories  are  strong  about  my  need  for 
help  as  a  first-year  teacher,  as  a  coordinator  I  am  now  making  an  attempt 
to  help  all  new  teachers,  to  answer  their  questions,  provkle  suppi^rt,  and 
get  stuff  from  the  division  for  them.  None  of  that  was  there  for  me. 

Another  coordinator  helps  colleagues  with  ''problem  children": 

In  an  emergency,  teachers  feel  free  to  go  to  another  teacher  and  say,  "Get 
him  la  disturbing  child]  o^i  of  my  room.'  Many  come  to  me.  There's 
always  somebody  else  in  the  schix>l  who  can  deal  with  the  kid  better  than 
an  upsei  teacher  could  at  any  one  given  moment.  Children  with  problems 
can  be  shared  among  the  faculty.  Some  teacl^rs  who  are  disturbed  about 
kids  have  called  me  up  in  the  evening.  I  make  suggestions  such  as,  'Have 
you  talked  with  the  parents?  Would  you  like  me  to  sit  in  on  the  con- 
ferencesr  I  do  not  do  this  with  the  idea  of  telling  anyone  what  to  do,  but 
rather  to  find  necessary  information  that  would  help  the  teadier  and  me  do 
a  better  job  with  the  child.  If  a  te«N:her  just  wants  to  cry  on  someone's 
shoulder,  there  are  plenty  of  people  around.  Everyone  in  the  school  has  a 
buddy  they  can  rely  on. 

Involvement  of  teachers  as  committee  members  and  as  coordinators, 
like  ITEMS  and  the  budget,  has  ripple  effects.  These  formal  responsibilities 
encourage  teachers  to  relate  directly,  honestly,  and  frequently  with  one 
another  over  sensitive,  conflict-laden  issues.  Teachers  learn  that  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  school  problems  frequently  means  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  one  another's  problems.  One  visitor  at  a  primary  meet- 
ing observed: 

As  they  went  around  the  table  evaluating  the  placement  procedure,  one 
teacher  slated  she  felt  hurt  about  rumors  regarding  problems  in  her 
classroom.  Significant  to  me  was  the  teacher's  willingness  to  share  hurt  feel- 
ings with  colleagues.  The  teacher  received  sympathetic  responses  which,  in 
turn,  facilitated  further  examination  of  some  of  the  complicated  issues 
around  placement, 
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The  presence  of  many  coordinators  makes  it  not  only  acceptable  and 
appropriate  but  expected  that  teachers  will  help  one  another.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  visible  Tielping'  teachers  that  the  question  is  more 
often  to  whom  the  problem  should  be  taken  than  whether  help  should  be 
sought. 

Teacher  committees  and  coordinators  also  set  limits  on  other  teachers, 
a  f3r  more  difficult  and  controversial  practice  than  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  mutual  help.  Both  committees  and  coordinators  frequently  deter- 
mine acceptable  behavior  for  teachers.  Explicit  expectations  for  teachers 
from  te-  ^  lers  frequently  appear  in  items: 

Item.  We  would  'jke  to  clarify  a  new  library  ruW.  If  more  than  six  of  your 
children  visit  the  library  at  a  specific  time,  in  addition  iu  notifying 
the  volunteers  you  must  accompany  the  group- 
Library  Committee 

Setting  limits  on  ones  peers  is  perilous.  Yet  when  teachers  have 
legitimate  authority,  sanctioned  by  principal  and  faculty,  they  find  the 
courage  to  make  demands  on  their  colleagues  in  one  instance  and  to  com- 
ply with  their  colleagues'  demands  on  them  in  another.  I  find  in  the  ease 
and  frequency  with  which  teachers  monitor  and  set  limits  on  one  another 
evidence  of  a  sophisticated  level  of  faculty  relationships  and  staff  de- 
velopment . 

Over  the  years  the  committee  and  coordinator  systems  have  passed 
through  several  developmental  stages.  At  first  there  were  multiple 
school-wide  problems  and,  for  each  problem,  conflicts  within  the  staff 
about  solutions.  Committees  were  large  and  combative.  As  problems 
were  resolved  and  teachers  began  to  trust  one  another,  membership  on 
most  committees  diminished  to  two  or  three.  Finally,  in  many  instances, 
a  single  person  became  "the  committee/'  Nk)w  many  committees  have 
lapsed  altogether,  and  vestiges  of  many  previous  problems  are  handled  a 
little  bit  by  everyone,  without  an  appointed  monitor. 

Nonteaching  responsibilities,  then,  have  become  a  large  part  of  the  life 
of  the  school  and  the  lives  of  teachers.  In  discharging  them,  teachers  have 
developed  within  the  building  an  accessible,  effective,  mutual-support 
system  through  which  they  exchange  help  with  their  colleagues.  Teachers 
are  taking  responsibility  for  themselves,  for  a  portion  of  the  school,  and, 
perhaps  most  important,  for  the  well-being  of  others. 

Committees  and  coordinators  have  helped  break  down  the  isolation  of 
teachi  lives.  They  have  also  relieved  the  principal's  isolation.  Ad- 
ministrators, like  tearhers,  need  accessible,  effective  support  from 
others.  Yet,  like  teachers,  as  long  as  principals  make  decisions  in  isola- 
tion, they  will  remain  isolated.  The  only  areas  of  decision  making  I  con- 
tinue to  'control'  are  the  evaluation  of  pupils  and  the  evaluation  of 
^'^achers.  Even  here  I  frequently  seek  out  advice  from  committees  and  in- 
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dividual  staff  members.  Inclusion  of  teachers  in  the  important  decisions 
of  school  life  has  blurred  the  distinction  between  administrator  and 
teacher,  management  and  union,  superior  and  subordinate.  It  has 
counteracted  the  role  distinctions  that  debilitate  schools  and  schoolpeo- 
pie.  It  is  no  clearer  who  nms  the  school  than  it  is  whether  a  classroom  is 
opCTi  or  traditional.  This  meting  of  roles  has  allowed  different  numbers 
of  the  school  community  to  contribute  their  strengths,  sharing  the 
power,  the  satisfaction  — and  the  price. 

Items,  the  budget,  and  the  committee/coordinator  structure  have 
become  imi>ortant  (if  sometimes  unintended)  avenues  for  staff  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  many  other  activities,  growing  directly  from  the 
needs  and  experiences  of  teachers,  that  contribute  to  their  personal  and 
professional  growth.  Visits  to  other  schools  is  one.  Teachers  tackling  a 
new  problem,  such  as  running  a  mixed-age  class,  frequently  benefit  from 
observing  others  outside  the  school  who  have  mastered  similar  situa- 
tions. It  is  easier  for  teachers  in  the  uncertain,  vulnerable  position  of  try- 
ing something  for  the  first  time  to  seek  and  utilize  help  from  those  with 
whom  they  are  not  in  constant  daily  contact.  We  help  teachers  identify 
useful  classrooms,  arrange  visits,  and  find  coverage  for  their  classrooms; 
this  continual  reexamination  pays  off  in  improved  practice. 

Promoting  Self*Exammation 

Work  with  student  teaciiers  ami  schools  of  education  also  keeps  us 
moving,  learning,  growing.  We  are  cautious  about  research  in  tfie 
school,  but  not  negative.  If  a  request  from  a  university  researcher  seems 
to  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  and  receives  central-office  ap- 
proval, I  pass  it  along  to  the  staff.  When  teachers  choose  to  participate  in 
research,  I  find  they  look  afresh  at  themselves,  their  students,  and  their 
classrooms  and  gain  new  insights  into  practices  that  may  have  become 
habitual.^  Most  projects  are  modest: 

Students  are  invited  to  participate  in  a  study  of  children's  drawing  tech- 
niques in  their  own  classmom  in  a  session  taking  an  hour  io  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  children  will  be  provided  with  drawing  materials  and  asked  to 
draw  pictures  of  certain  objects  and  scenes.  Their  pictures  will  be  collected 
and  analyzed  to  advance  luiderstanding  of  how  children  develop  dra%ving 
skills.  The  analysis  does  not  involve  the  child's  personality,  self-image,  or 
emotional  life;  the  results  will,  of  course,  not  be  evaluated  as  part  of  the 
child's  regular  schoclworic.  Typical  drawing  ^signments  will  be:  draw  a 
r>er&on  brushing  his  teeth;  draw  a  hill  with  several  houses  on  it;  draw  a 
house  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  a  ball  balanced  on  its  roof;  draw  a  happy 
face  and  a  sad  face;  draw  a  group  of  children  stalling  in  a  circle  holding 
hands;  draw  a  line  of  tel^hone  po^  along  this  to^kI  <the  road  is  alre^y 
drawn  on  the  piece  of  paper  the  chiMren  an?  given).  The  results  of  the  study 
will  be  shared  with  the  Angier  School. 
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Other  proposals  from  university  researchers  have  been  more  ambitious 
and  ambiguous: 

We  wouM  want  to  be  with  you  from  about  mid-February  to  mid- April. 
What  we  ik?  has  been  evolving  somewhat.  We  go  into  cUsftrooms  partly  in 
the  mk  of  iradw  aides  and  partty  ki  that  of  observers.  We  do  help  the 
teachers  in  any  way  they  ask  us  to,  so  long  as  it  doesn't  remove  us  from  the 
scene  of  the  action.  We  started  out  not  taking  any  notes  in  the  classroom 
and  dictating  from  memory  afterwards.  But  we  soon  found  that  in  the 
midst  l>f  a  busy  classroom,  no  one  noticed -or  if  they  did  notice,  cared -if 
we  to<^  occasional  notes-so  we  began  to  do  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment of  course  whether  or  not  you  are  disturbing  anyone.  If  you  are,  you 
stop.  Up  to  now  we  have  had  womkrful  rebticms  with  the  teachers  whose 
rooms  we've  been  in.  They  soon  discover  that  we  are  not  part  of  the  system 
of  power  which  affects  them;  that  we  are  absolutely  ck»e-moutbed  about 
what  anyone  says  to  us;  and  that  wc  are  sympathetic  listeners.  We  also 
have  good  relations  with  the  kids -too  good,  on  occasion.  Its  easy  to 
become  interested  in  particular  children  aknost  to  the  point  of  neglecting 
what  you're  really  up  to. 

Always  subject  to  your  dectstons  about  what  we  may  and  may  not  do  -  the 
thing  that  makes  your  school  especially  interesting  is  that  you  have 
classroom  optitms.  I  assume  the  group  of  parents  yoii  draw  from  is  rela- 
tively homogeneous  social  class-wise.  And  a  problem  which  fascinates  me 
is;  what  differentiates  children  in  more  and  less  formal  classrooms?  (You 
probably  have  some  damned  good  hypotheses  about  it  by  now.)  I'd  like  to 
try  to  find  out  what  differentiates  them  -  and  that  might  entail  interviewing 
some  parents. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  think  about  the  organizational  problems  of  a  school 
with  options.  What  about  the  relations  among  teachers  having  different 
pedagogical  views? 

The  problem  has  some  interesting  implications.  For  instance,  we  are  help- 
ing a  new  town  to  plan  its  educational  system.  And  the  question  has  been 
raised:  what  will  happen  if  we  put  different  educational  options,  each  em- 
bodied in  a  small  school,  next  to  each  otl^r  in  an  educational  paHc?  Would 
that  be  better,  worse,  or  no  different  from  separating  them  ^tially? 

What  we  do  mainly  is  spend  time  in  classrooms;  write  up  field  notes;  attend 
all  school  functk>ns,  since  we  like  to  know  how  the  governance  works, 
how  the  parents  partkripate,  how  teachers  work  together,  if  they  do,  what 
the  role  of  the  aides  is;  how  the  district  envirorunent  affects  the  school.  We 
also  interview  as  many  different  types  of  participants  in  the  system  as  we 
can.  Always  with  their  consent,  d  course. 

Finally  something  we  have  gotten  into  and  woukl  like  to  pursue  is  a  brief 
four-questkm,  five-minute  private  interview  with  pupils  in  which  we  get 
sociometric  data  (Who  are  your  best  friends  in  the  class?)  and  self-concept 
of  ability  dal. .  We  have  two  hypotheses.  They  are  formulated  *in  favor"  of 
the  open  classroom;  but  we  are  really  neutral.  (1)  Peer  groups  are  more 
^    flexible  m  the  open  classroom  and  less  influenced  by  outskie  factors.  Thus, 
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you'd  expect  to  find  more  cross-sex,  cross-social  class,  and  cross-ethnic 
choice  in  open'  than  in  'traditional'  classrooms.  (2)  Self-ccmce{H  of  ability 
is  higher  in  the  open  than  in  the  traditior^  classroom  because  there  is  less 
exposure  of  the  self  to  public  competition. 

Ready  access  to  the  numerous  colleges  in  the  Bo^on  area  encourages 
teachers  to  enroll  in  graduate  courses  and  pursue  their  own  research  proj- 
ects, often  making  use  of  their  opportunity  to  work  with  children  and 
other  teachers.  Work  in  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  training  also 
has  a  powerful  effect  on  teachers'  professional  development,  which 
typically  goes  through  several  stages.  Initially,  of  course,  teachers  take 
courses,  practice  te^h,  and  learn  the  craft  of  teaching;  then  they  assume 
positions  as  teacfiers  and  learn  a  great  deal  more  from  conducting  their 
own  classes.  The  next  level  in  this  developmental  progression,  seldom 
available  to  many  teachers,  is  helping  others  become  teachers  — or 
become  better  teachers.  Coordinators  do  this  with  our  own  staff,  but 
teach«^  learn  in  new  and  particularly  enriching  ways  when  they  work 
with  colleagues  outside  the  building. 

Each  year  we  at  Angier  contract  with  Brandeis  University  to  cooperate 
in  their  undergraduate  teacher-certification  program.  About  a  dozen 
students  are  placed  with  as  many  of  our  teachers.  Student  and  teacher 
work  together  for  several  months;  inevitably  they  come  to  know  more 
about  teaching,  about  each  other,  and  about  themselves.  Bright  student 
teachers  examine,  question,  and  challenge  experienced  teachers'  educa- 
tional ideas  and  practices,  causing  those  teachers  to  examine,  defend/ 
and  rethink  what  they  do. 

In  addition  to  classroom  traininjr  we  run  Brandeis  Seminars,  which 
help  student  teachers  learn  instructional  methodology  and  theory.  Each 
year  1  appoint  a  rommittee  of  teachers,  paid  by  Brandeis,  to  lead  these 
seminars.  They,  in  turn,  engage  a  considerable  portion  of  the  staff  as 
faculty  for  the  seminars.  A  variety  of  topics  are  covered:  discipline, 
observing  children,  record  keeping,  curriculum,  and  —  that  riveting  sub- 
ject—getting a  teaching  job.  Teachers  have  also  assisted  other  teachers 
through  the  former  Greater  Boston  Teacher  Center,  which  used  to  offer 
faculty-led  workshops  and  courses  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  for 
teachers  in  the  Boston  area.  A  committee  of  faculty  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  planning  and  offering  oi^  of  these  courses  each  year. 

In  these  situations  teachers  are  paid  to  share  what  they  know  with 
prospective  or  practicing  teachers.  Remuneration  conveys  to  teachers 
several  important  messages:  'We  are  aware  of  the  many  good  things  you 
are  doing;  we  value  these  things;  we  feel  others  would  benefit  from 
knowing  what  you  are  thinking  and  doing;  we  feel  strongly  enough 
about  this  and  value  your  expertise  enough  so  that  we  will  pay  you  to 
share  it.''  These  messages,  so  seldom  communicated  to  classroom 
teachers,  affirm  their  importance,  dignity,  and  accomplishment.  When 
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teachers  receive  this  kind  of  recognition,  they  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  justify  it.  They  reflect  on  their  practice,  translating  intuitive  and  un- 
conscious behavior  into  more  conscious,  deliberate  information  that  can 
be  useful  to  others.  And,  of  course,  this  process  feeds  back  into  improved 
classroom  practice  for  the  teachers  themselves. 

Teacher  Evaluation 

Most  teachers  welcome  classroom  observers  who  can  diagnose  instruc- 
tional problems  and  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Often  a  teacher  will  invite 
an  outsider  to  observe  for  a  specific  purpose,  perhaps  to  react  to  a  new 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  science  or  a  new  grouping  practice  in 
reading,  or  to  observe  a  misbehaving  child.  The  teaclier  and  observer  ex- 
perience the  same  events  and  can  talk  in  a  friendly  way  about  what  they 
have  witnessed.  The  burden  of  judgment  is  off  the  tether,  and  the 
burden  of  judging  is  off  the  visitor.  Teachers  who  seek  out  this  kind  of 
assistance  from  other  teachers,  riends,  coordinators,  and  sometimes 
even  parents  and  principals,  ha\^  already  taken  important  steps  toward 
professional  growth.  Consequently,  the  observation  is  likely  to  be  prof- 
itable. Unfortunately,  informal  observation  is  rarely  taken  seriously  in 
public  elementary  schools;  formal,  involuntary  evaluation  of  teachers  by 
principals  and  other  supervisors  is  considered  the  primary  means  of  pro- 
moting professional  staff  development.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  why. 

Studies  of  teacher  evaluation  and  supervision  have  been  reported  for  a 
half  century.  It  is  an  interesting  literature.  At  first,  teachers  were 
evaluated  according  to  the  success  of  their  students  at  the  next  level  of 
schooling  or  by  proficiency  examinations.  Then  attempts  were  made  to 
measure  teacher  performance  against  some  absolute  model  of  "good 
teaching.''  The  frequent  futility  of  these  efforts  next  led  researchers  to  ex- 
amine interactions  between  teacher,  learner,  and  learning  environment. 
Evaluators  armed  with  lists  would  check  off  how  frequently  the  teacher 
spoke,  how  frequently  children  moved  from  their  seats,  whether  children 
were  solving  problems  posed  by  books,  by  the  teacher,  or  by  children 
themselves  More  recently,  studies  of  teacher  evaluation  have  focused  on 
the  relation  between  a  specific  teaching  style  and  the  specific  learning 
styles  of  students.  Now,  as  the  inexorable  cycle  comes  around  again,  at- 
tention has  returned  to  evaluation  of  teachers  through  measures  of  stu- 
dent achievement. 

Newton,  like  most  school  systems,  has  an  official  form  used  annually 
for  evaluating  nonlenured  teachers.  Because  over  80  percent  of  our 
teachers  are  now  tenured,  the  system  is  also  beginning  systematic  evalua- 
tion  of  tenured  teachers.  This  formal  evaluation  has  several  familiar 
components.  First,  1  observe  in  the  classroom  two  or  three  times.  Before 
each  visit  the  teacher  and  I  share  ideas  and  afterward  observations  and 
more  id^s.  Then  we  each  fill  out  the  official  form  (shown  in  Appendix 
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G),  commenting  on  work  in  the  different  subject  areas  and  on  relation- 
^ips  with  parents,  other  teachers,  and  children.  After  that  we  bring  the 
two  sets  of  forms,  reflecting  our  separate  percefHions,  to  another  con- 
ference, I  am  always  particularly  interested  in  discrepaiKii^  in  our 
perceptions.  I  find  few.  When  I  point  out  difficulties  or  strengths  I  have 
observed,  I  usually  f  inci  the  teachers  are  also  well  aware  of  them.  In  fact, 
I  have  often  found  the  teachers  more  exacting  and  more  insightful  than 
their  evaluators.  The  last  step  is  to  incorporate  both  sets  of  observations 
into  a  final  report,  which  goes  to  the  personnel  office  with  a  recommen- 
dation for  reappointment. 

In  theory,  formal  evaluation  of  teachers  by  principals  and  other  super- 
visors is  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  professional  growth.  Many 
principals  use  it  as  an  effective  means  of  improving  teacher  performance. 
There  have  been  many  instances  where  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  — 
especially  where  teachers  were  pushing  toward  their  own  goals  for 
chaiige  and  I  was  attempting  to  assist  tl^m.  On  balance,  though,  my 
feeling  is  that  formal  evaluation  has  only  a  limited  influence  upon  staff 
development.  Its  possibilities  remain  largely  unfulfilled.  Indeed,  supervi- 
sion often  approaches  a  meaningless  ritual.  Or,  even  worse,  it  becomes 
the  recurring  occasion  to  heighten  anxiety  and  distance  between  teacher 
and  principal.  Conflicts  and  inconsistencies  inherent  in  the  supervisory 
process,  a  confusion  of  goals,  and  the  ambiguity  and  inconsistency  of 
methods,  all  tend  to  lin^it  the  potential  usefulness  of  formal  supervision 
as  a  growth-producing  process.  Let  me  share  some  of  the  problems,' 

First,  there  is  a  conflict  of  role.  Formal  supervision  and  evaluation  take 
place  under  a  cloud  of  retention  or  dismissal  that  frequently  re^ricts 
possibilities  for  teacher  growth.  The  question  of  reappointment  has 
assumed  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  formal  supervision  for  two  reasons. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  school  was  lucky  to  find  anyone  at  all  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  Today  an  abundance  of  highly  qualified  teachers  wait  in  the 
wings  to  fill  the  place  of  incompetent  or  undistinguished  practitioners. 
Additionally,  because  of  the  precipitous  decline  in  enrollment  of 
elementary-school-age  students,  the  number  of  teaching  positions  is  also 
declining.  Some  schools  have  been  able  to  cut  staff  as  teachm  retire  and 
resign.  But  many  systems  must  make  an  involuntary  reduction  in  force. 
The  most  common  criterion  to  emerge  has  been  ^ast  hired,  first  fired/ 
which  leads,  sadly,  to  the  dismissal  of  many  young,  enei^etic,  and 
capable  teachers  and  removes  from  schools  some  of  their  most  important 
agents  of  staff  renewal  and  invigoration. 

The  school  principal,  the  person  designated  by  most  systems  to  help 
teachers  grew,  is  the  same  person  required  to  judge,  to  evaluate,  and  to 
"terminate"  ineffective  or  surplus  teachers.  It  is  as  though  a  priest  who 
listens  to  transgressions  is  also  made  to  serve  as  a  policenian^  chained 
with  apprehending  and  punishing  those  who  transgress,  U  is  diffkrult  for 
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anyone  to  HI!  both  roles  simultaneously.  Yet  the  principal  who  holds  the 
powo*  of  terminating  professional  life,  is  nonethdess  expected  to  pro- 
mote profe^ional  growth. 

Second,  there  is  a  conflict  of  purpose -or  rather  of  purpt>ses.  The 
supervisory  process  is  supposed  to  change  the  behavior  of  teachers,  to 
help  each  become  more  effective  profe^onally.  One  might  expect, 
therefore,  that  everything  that  occurs  within  the  supervisory  process 
supports  the  personal  and  professional  growth  of  the  teacher,  complying 
with  the  criterion:  "How  is  what  we  are  doing  now  helping  the  teacher  or 
going  to  help  the  teacher  become  betterr  If  these  objectives  are  realized, 
why  do  so  many  teachers  see  supervision  as  something  to  endure, 
something  done  to  them,  rather  than  for  them  or  with  them?  Don't 
teachers  want  to  become  better? 

In  fact,  of  course,  supervision  has  multiple  purposes,  few  of  them 
related  to  teacher  development  and  growth.  Supervision  is  often  used  to 
induce  teachers  to  adhere  to  a  prescribed  curriculum  or  comply  with  a 
supervisors  expectations,  an  intent  diametrically  of^x>sed  to  individu- 
ally defined  professional  growth.  Supervision  is  frequently  organized 
around  the  needs  of  the  school  system  to  assemble  a  competent  staff;  to 
determine  who  shall  be  hired,  rehired,  promoted,  granted  tenure,  or 
dismissed;  and  to  convince  taxpayers  and  school  committees  that  the 
system  enforces  rigorous  expectations  and  is  getting  the  most  from  its 
employees. 

Evaluation  and  supervision  also  serve  the  particular  needs  of  prin- 
cipals. For  some,  supervision  is  a  means  of  maintaining  authority  and 
control  over  teachers.  For  some  it  is  an  opportunity  to  be  acc^led  and 
liked -to  break  down  the  distance  between  teachers  and  administrators. 
For  others,  examination  of  teacher  practice  is  a  means  of  earning  respect 
for  expertise.  And,  for  many  principals,  the  overriding  concern  during 
the  evaluation  process  is  to  avoid  conflict -to  perform  an  unpleasant, 
demanding  task  as  quickly  and  inoffensively  as  {possible.  That  is  why 
many  principals  evaluations  of  teachers -like  teachers'  evaluations  of 
pupils -are  milquetoast.  They  have  no  sharp  edges,  distress  no  one,  and 
settle  the  stomach. 

Just  as  children's  needs  in  school  seem  to  be  attended  only  when  adults' 
needs  have  been  met,  so  teachers'  needs  in  school  systems  are  often  at- 
tended only  when  those  of  their  superiors  have  been  met.  The  needs  of 
the  system  and  the  supervisor  compete  with  and  frequently  obscure  the 
most  important  purpose  of  supervision:  to  help  teachers  become  more  cf - 
fective.  When  students  evaluate  teachers,  their  interests  are  taken  more 
seriously.  Perhaps  one  way  of  establishing  the  primacy  of  teachers  in  the 
supervisory  process  might  be  to  have  them  periodically  evaluate  their 
supervisors.  Appendix  H  shows  an  instrument  that  makes  this  attempt. 

Personal  relationships  also  interfere  with  the  supervisory  process. 
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Despite  what  we  may  say,  just  as  teachers  like  some  of  their  pupils  more 
than  others,  so  principals  enjoy  some  of  their  teachers  more  than  others. 
How  principal  and  teacher  feel  about  each  other  has  a  powerful  impact 
on  the  supervisory  process.  Is  it  possible  to  help  someone  you  don't 
respect?  I  don't  think  so.  Who  helps  the  supervisor  face  and  resolve  feel- 
ings of  frustration,  anger,  and  hostility  toward  some  members  of  the 
staff?  Usually  no  one. 

Effective  supervision  begins  with  an  agreement  that  the  only  things 
that  happened  are  what  both  teacher  and  principal  agree  happened.  But 
this  consensus  of  reality  often  fails  to  materialize.  Neither  principal  nor 
teacher  can  detach  themselves  from  the  personal  feelings  and  prejudices 
that  color  judgments.  It  is  as  difficult  to  see  clearly  the  strengths  of  a  per- 
son you  dislike  as  to  see  clearly  weaknesses  in  someone  you  like  very 
much.  Thus,  many  supervisory  relationships  deteriorate  into  warm 
hand-holding  or  cold  acrimony  — or  into  vacant  motions  of  l^lping  and 
being  helped. 

Values  are  at  the  roi>t  of  a  fourth  area  of  inevitable  supervisory  con- 
flict. I  appreciate  differences  in  teacher  behavior  if  I  feel  they  contribute 
to  effective  teaching.  Still,  like  most  supervisors,  I  appreciate  some  prac- 
tices more  than  others.  I  find  it  neither  possible  nor  honest  to  attempt  to 
be  unbiased  and  value  free.  If  I  allow  and  encourage  teachers  to  practice 
their  craft,  employing  educational  means  that  they  determine 
themselves,  I  find  myself  asking  where  do  /  stand?  What  is  my  own  posi- 
tion on  the  important  questions  of  instruction -on  ability  grouping,  on 
individualized  or  group  instruction,  on  teacher-directed  or  more  student- 
centered  classes,  on  desks  in  rows  or  interest  areas?  Or,  to  put  it  more 
personally,  is  there  a  second  grade  among  the  variety  of  second  grades  in 
which  I  would  prefer  my  daughter  to  be  placed?  The  principal  who  deter- 
mines and  enforces  uniformity  clearly  takes  a  stand.  There  is  a  certain 
openness  and  honesty,  if  perhaps  controversy,  about  making  positions 
explicit.  The  principal  who  values  diversity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  com- 
plex value  problems  to  resolve.  He  is  only  a  step  away  from  valuing 
everything,  and  therefore  nothing -of  being  an  administrator/manager, 
a  facilitator  perhaps,  but  not  an  educator.  How  much  of  my  own  pi>si- 
tions  do  1  reveal  to  teachers  and  inject  into  the  supervision  process?  What 
IS  the  consequence  for  me  and  for  teachers  of  making  my  positions  ex- 
plicit? Would  such  revelation  enhance  or  inhibit  the  development  of  each 
te:»whciV  philosophy?  Would  my  position  have  a  different  effect  upon 
Uachers  who  agree  with  me  than  on  those  with  whom  I  often  disagree? 
These  questions  trouble  me. 

Implicit  in  the  very  act  of  observing  is  selecting,  judging.  To  be  effec- 
tive we  must  know  who  we  are  and  be  clear  about  what  we  believe.  How 
do  su}>ervisors  become  conscious  and  sure  of  their  own  values?  How  do 
we  know  what  teachers'  values  are?  How  often  do  we  assume  teachers' 
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values  are  compatible  with  our  own  when  they  are  not;  and  how  often 
do  we  assume  that  teachers'  values  are  incompatible  with  ours  when  they 
are  very  much  alike?  When  the  values  of  teacher  and  principal  are  in- 
compatible, should  the  supervisor  try  to  change  the  teacher  -  whose  ac- 
tions may  be  thoughtful,  consistent,  and  valued  by  others  (children  and 
parents,  for  instance)?  Where  is  the  line  between  supporting  teachers  in 
developing  their  own  valms  and  styles  and  projecting  one's  own  values 
upon  teachers?  We  as  super  visors  must  begin  to  answer  these  extremely 
complex  questions  before  formulating  specific  ideas  about  what  we  ex- 
pect  of  teachers. 

Finally,  the  supervisory  process  is  marred  by  conflicis  of  expectation, 
the  desire  to  maintain  a  relationship  that  combines  social  comfort  wi^S 
growth.  Supervisors  and  supervisees  spend  much  time  together  and  wa 
that  time  to  be  pleasant  and  free  of  conflict.  It  rarely  works  out  that  way. 
Learning  can  be  joyous,  but  a  process  like  supervision  also  involves  hard 
insight  and  painful  growth.  Comfort  is  not  a  realistic  expectation  for  a 
supervisory  relationship.  If  principal  and  teacher  role  play  their  relation- 
ship, remaining  objective  and  detached,  they  can  perhaps  insulate 
themselves  from  risk  and  pain  —  and  from  growth.  Active  engagement  in 
supervision,  as  in  any  relationship,  makes  risk  and  pain  inevitable. 
Nonetheless,  the  more  one  risks  pain,  failure,  self -revelation,  embarrass- 
ment, and  judgment,  the  more  competent  one  becomes  in  dealing  with 
these  difficult  emotions.  And  the  more  one  grows.  Pain  must  not  be 
wished  av*ay  it  should  be  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  supervisor  and 
supervisee  alike. 

Conflicts  of  this  sort  haunt  formal  efforts  to  supervise  and  evaluate 
teachers.  They  have  diminished  the  success  of  supervisory  relationships 
for  me,  and  I  suspect  for  others  as  well.  Somehow,  we  will  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  ambiguities  if  supervision  and  evaluation  of  teachers 
is  ever  to  become  a  major  force  in  promoting  their  professional  growth. 

Independence  Training 

I  think  of  staft  development  in  two  ways,  as  the  professional  growth  ot 
individual  teachers  and  the  professional  growth  of  a  faculty.  For  both, 
my  goal  has  been  the  same:  independence  training-  The  biggest  problem 
besetting  schools  is  the  primitive  quality  of  human  relationships  among 
children,  parents,  teachers,  and  administrators.  Many  schools 
perpetuate  infantilism.  School  boards  infantilize  superintendents: 
superintendents,  principals;  principals,  teachers;  and  teachers,  children. 
The  result  is  children  and  adults  who  frequently  behave  like  infants, 
complying  with  authority  out  of  fear  or  dependence,  waiting  until 
someone's  back  is  turn**d  to  do  something  "naughty."  Some  systems  have 
so  thoroughly  infant. iized  principals  that  many  feel  the  need  to  clear 
every  minor  action  with  some  higher  authority;  many  teachers  want 
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principals  to  monitor  every  detail  of  their  teaching,  if  only  to  relieve 
them  of  responsibility  if  things  go  wrong;  and,  ^f  course,  many  children 
need  teachers  to  direct  their  every  move.  Schoolpeople  are  badly  in  need 
of  independence  training. 

The  self-actualization  of  teachers  is  not  a  goal  of  schools  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  unrelated  ^  pupil  achievement  and  literacy  skills.  I  would 
argue  that  the  self-actualization  of  teachers  ought  to  be  a  goal  of 
schools  -  not  only  because  it  enriches  the  lives  of  teachers,  but  because  it 
also  enriches  the  academic  and  personal  lives  of  their  students.  To  tfie  ex- 
tent that  teachers  can  become  responsible  for  their  own  teaching,  they 
can  help  children  become  responsible  for  their  own  learning.  One  teacher 
put  it  this  way: 

In  the  beginning,  I  did  what  I  was  toU.  '  went  by  the  hook  and  planned 
every  minute  of  every  day  for  every  child.  Now  I  believe  in  the  ability  of 
children  to  do  much  for  themselves.  My  job  is  to  proviife  an  enormous 
number  of  fruitful  posstbiiities  for  them. 

Just  as  independence  training  of  individual  teachers  is  enormously  im- 
portant to  schools,  so  is  independence  training  vital  to  a  school  faculty. 
A  faculty  becomes  independent  by  beiLoming  interdependent.  A  school 
should  never  become  dependent  on  one  adult  to  ho!d  it  together,  A 
school  may  be  a  house  of  cards,  a  fragile  interrelated  social  network,  but 
principals  who  feel  they  cannot  leave  "their"  building  because  they  are 
certain  something  is  going  to  go  wrong  are  in  trouble.  They  overestimate 
their  own  importance  and  demean  their  staff.  There  are  always  people 
around  a  school  —  usually  several  —  who  can  make  things  work  at  least  as 
well  as  the  principal.  The  benefits  to  schools  of  interdependence  are  as 
important  as  they  are  to  schoolpeople.  Moeller  and  Mahan  have  shared 
research  which  demonstrates  that 

members  of  groups  who  are  strongly  committed  to  common  goals,  who  en- 
joy high  peer-group  loyalty,  who  express  favorable  attitudes  between 
superiors  and  subordinates,  and  who  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  skill  and 
interaction  can  clearly  achieve  far  more  than  the  same  people  acting  as  an 
aggregation  of  individuals.* 

A  school  should  be,  above  all  else,  a  community  of  learners.  Principals 
learn.  Teachers  learn.  Parents  learn.  Student  teachers  learn.  Visitors 
learn.  And  to  the  degree  that  Ih  :y  learn,  students  also  learn.  But  the  pro- 
fessional d::velopment  of  individual  teachers  is  more  than  a  means 
toward  the  end  of  delivering  services  to  children  and  to  society.  It  is  also 
an  end  in  itself.  Schools  are  places  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  people. 
Teachers  are  people,  and  their  personal  and  professional  growth  is  as 
legitimate  a  concern  of  schools  as  is  the  cognitive  and  affective  growth  of 
children.  If  we  can  help  teachers  figure  out  where  they  stand,  and  if  they 
can  stand  tfiere  with  dignity,  security,  satisfaction,  and  competCTCC,  then 
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everyone  benefits.  Indeed,  when  a  teacher  becomes  self-critical,  self- 
monitoring,  self-evaluative,  and  self-confident ,  there  is  little  need  for  for- 
mal evaluation,  or  for  supervision, 

Lortie  found  that  in  the  eyes  of  most  teachers  learning,  success,  and 
satisfaction  came  largely  from  students  within  their  classrooms  ai>d  that 
"all  other  persons  (parents,  the  principal,  colleagues]  without  exception, 
were  connected  with  undesirable  occurrences  ,  ,  .  Other  adults  have 
potential  for  hindrance  but  not  for  help/^  This  need  not  be  so.  Newslet- 
ters, budgets,  committees,  coordinators,  and  work  with  studCTt  teachers 
and  fellow  professionals  all  expand  the  realm  of  satisfying  "others"  and 
lead  toward  fruitful  interdq>endence  and  adult  independence.  These 
kinds  of  activities  relieve  loneliness,  emancipate  teachers  from 
depencknce  upon  any  single  person  within  the  hierarchy,  and  enable  in- 
dividual teachers  to  pose  their  own  goals  and  enlist  others  to  help  attain 
them.  For  these  reasons,  I  suspect,  I  have  found  that  informal,  indirect, 
modest  activities  — taken  collectively  —  have  a  far  greater  capacity  to 
stimulate  personal  and  professional  growth  in  teachers  than  more 
elaborate,  direct  attempts  at  formal  st«»ff  development.  In  the  final 
analysis,  professional  growth  stems  not  from  deliberate  attempts  to  tram 
teachers,  but  from  a  school  culture  that  is  adult,  supportive,  profes- 
sional, cooperative,  and  humane. 


Reprinted  with  pemissicxi  of  the 
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Andragogy  and  Development 
A  Search  for  the  Meaning  of 
Staff  Development 


An  understanding  ofadut  learn- 
ing principles  will  enable  staff 
developers  to  select  the  most  ap- 
propriate learning  environment 
for  participants. 
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What  exactly  is  staff  dcvctop- 
ment?  This  anick  is  the  resuh 
of  our  search  for  an  answer  to 
this  question.  We  began  by  dissecting  the 
two  operational  words  "staff  and  "devel- 
opment" ,  and  then  arrived  at  what  we  will 
term  an  andragogical  construct  of  adult 
growth  using  a  variety  of  developmental 
iearning  environments. 
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Andragogy  and  Pedagogy 

The  Adult  Staff 

In  many  school  systems,  "staff*  refers 
to  the  group  of  people  who  work  directly 
with  instruction,  and  staff  development 
activities  are  often  targeted  for  teachers 
and  paraprofessionals.  There  arc,  howtrver, 
administrators,  social  workers,  secre- 
taries, custodians,  bus  drivers,  food  ser- 
vices personnel,  security,  and  various 
odwr  people  who  arc  also  "staff  and  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  organization. 

Although  the  diversity  of  a  district  staff 
IS  overwhelming,  they  all  have  two  things 
in  common:  (a)  they  work  for  the  same 
organization,  and  (b)  they  are  adults.  It 
may  seem  obvious,  but  each  member  of  an 
adult  staff  needs  to  be  considered  from  a 
perspective  that  is  different  from  the  way 
in  which  we  consider  children.  Staff  num- 
bers should  be  provided  devek>pment  op 
portunities  based  upon  adult  learning 
theory,  better  known  as  andragogy 
The  AduH  Learner 

Knowles  (1980)  has  distinguished  bet- 
ween  traditional  pedagogy  and  androgogy, 
an  innovative  appro^h  to  ^ult  teaming. 
The  Greek  etymological  definitions  of 
"pedagogy"  and  "andragogy'*  can  be  seen 
as  ped,  meaning  child;  aner,  meaning 
m^:wMi  gogius,  meaning  guide.  Knowles 
does  not  judge  one  iearning  paradigm  to  be 
better  then  the  otter  Ttey  are  both  on  a 
continuum;  one  for  children,  the  other  for 


adults.  Educators  must  find  the  point  on 
the  continuum  which  best  suits  the  individ- 
ual learner. 

Knowles  outlined  not  only  the  social- 
eoKKional-cognitive  framewt>rk  of  how  an- 
dragogy differs  from  pedagogy,  he  also 
offered  viable  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
philosophical  construct  would  transfer 
into  real-life  learning  situations.  The  five 
principle  characteristics  involved  in  adult 
learning  and  a  comparison  of  those  charac- 
teristics to  the  pedagogy  of  children  are 
displayed  in  Figure  I  and  also  discussed 
here. 

1.  Concept  of  the  Leamen  In  pedag- 
ogy, the  learner  is  dependent  upon  the 
teacher  for  the  learning.  The  idea  of  "sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  the  master"  is  high- 
lighted in  this  role.  Adult  learners  differ 
significantly  in  that  their  teaming  may  be 
self-directed.  The  impetus  for  teaming  is 
to  share  informal k»n.  to  generate  one  s  own 
need  fix  learning. 

2.  Orientation  to  Learning*  Adult 
teaming  in  fm>btem-centercd.  Knowtedge 
may  mH  be  acquired  for  its  own  sake,  but 
may  be  for  immediate  application  in  solv- 
ing a  probtem.  Adults  seek  knowtedge  that 
applies  to  their  current  life  situation;  they 
want  to  kmnv  how  this  new  information 
will  help  them  in  their  development. 

3.  Rirfe  of  the  Leamen  Adult  tearners 
carry  a  whote  host  of  life  experiences 
which  shape  their  readiness  for  teaming. 
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These  life  experiences  influeiKe  the  as* 
sumptions  adults  have  about  teaming  and 
about  life  in  general  Their  "world  view" 
iscrystalizcd  ami  rK>t  easily  changed.  Chi!- 
drcn.  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  malle- 
abte  and  have  had  limited  life -experiences: 
their  assumptions  abou^  life  are  still  being 
shaped 

4.  Readiness  for  Learning.  Levinson 
(1978)  and  Sheehy  (1974)  assert  that  adults 
follow  a  paltern  of  transitional  phases 
which  influence  their  whole  entire  struc- 
ture and  perspective.  Staff  developers 
must  be  ci^gnizanl  of  each  adult  learner  s 
developmental  phase, 

5.  McrtivatkMi.  According  to  many  aduli 
learning  theorists  such  as  Crt>ss  (1981). 
Knox  (1977)  and  Schlossberg  (1984). 
adults  are  most  generally  motivated  by 
internal  forces:  "dragging"  them  into 
learning  situations  does  not  ensure  absorp- 
tion of  knowledge.  Staff  who  voluntarily 
attend  inservices.  workshops,  and  semi- 
nars usually  are  those  who  have  deter- 
mined that  they  want  to  learn  more.  Adults 
may  be  forced  to  attend  staff  dcvebpmcnt 
activities,  btit  the  internal  motivation  to 
listen,  learn,  and  integrate  may  not  be 
there. 

Pei>plc  involved  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting staff  development  programs  are 
too  often  coming  from  a  pedagogical 
mind-set.  as  their  experience  as  classroom 
teachers  would  naturally  dictate,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  staff  developers  readjust  that 
mind'  et  and  view  adult  staff  members 
from  an  andragogical  perspective 

Adult  Learning  Environments 

A  Definitkm  of  Adult  Development 

When  analyzing  individual,  organiza- 
tional, and  community  development  mod- 
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els»  there  3re  several  dominant 
development  characteristics.  The  underly 
ing  philosophical  framewori  for  adult  de- 
vclopn^nt  has  several  key  assumpHions: 

•  Participants  assess  their  own  needs 

•  Factlitators  and  participants  decide 
upon  the  resources  and  type  of  learn- 
ing activities  which  are  i^jdcd  to 
meet  t^  needs  identified 

•  Piirticipants  evaluate  whether  or  not 
the  need  has  been  met 

•  Facilitators  empower  participants  by 
providing  opportunities  for  them  lo 
beconx?  facilitators  for  others 

•  Development  activities  can  meet  a 
variety  of  needs,  from  personal  Jo 
professional 

Bryant  and  White  (f**^2)  more  suc- 
cinctly state  that.  "Develt^nvent  as  a  pro- 
cess of  increasing  people  s  capacity  to 
determine  their  future  means  that  people 
need  to  be  included  in  the  process  —  they 
need  to  participate"  (p.  205). 

All  too  often,  educational  systems  em- 
pU>y  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  models 
and  call  it  devebpment.  Relief  models  are 
usually  programs  designed  by  the  sch(X>l 
district  to  n>ect  an  immediate  need  within 
the  organization.  This  cure  is  generally 
given  to  a  staff  member  who  has  some 
direct  involvement  with  instruction:  a 
teacher  who  has  trouble  with  discipline  or 
a  paraprofessional  who  needs  to  plan  for 
small  groups  more  effectively 

A  staff  development  specialist  may  be 
sent  in  to  show  the  teacher  how  to  "do  it 
right",  leaving  the  teacher  to  his  or  her 
own  resources,  in  more  enlightened  pro- 
grams,  the  rehabilitation  model  is  used. 
An  instructional  specialist  may  make  sev- 
eral follow-up  visits  and  suggest  a  variety 
of  specialized  programs  for  the  teacher  to 


attend  (e.g..  Magic  Cirele.  Conflict  Man- 
agement, Effective  Schools.  ITIR  Cooper 
aiive  Learning,  Pt\x:ess  Writing), 

In  the  development  model,  the  staff 
member  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
identify  his  or  N:r  own  need  areas,  given 
the  resources  to  address  those  needs,  al- 
lowed time  to  implement  and  integrate  the 
learning,  encouraged  to  evaluate  the  value 
of  the  learning,  and  provided  opportunitio 


to  facilitate  that  entire  priKcss  with  his  or 
her  peers. 

While  professional  advancement  goals 
suf^>rt  the  core  of  any  staff  devek)pment 
program,  many  adult  development  spe- 
cialists (e.g..  Brookfield.  1987;  Freire, 
1986;  Knowles,  1980,  1984)  believe  that 
personal  growth  is  also  important  to  the 
individual  adult *s  total  learning  process. 
School  systems  often  have  a  propensity  for 
fixrusing  upon  training/retraining  (we  call 
it  •*trenching/re'irenching")  with  the  idea 
that  the  district  will  identify  teachers* 
weaknesses,  provide  a  solution,  and  even 
evaluate  whether  or  not  the  weakness  has 
been  eradicated. 
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The  Learning  Continuum 
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People  involved  in 
planning  and 
imj^ementing  staff 
development  programs  are 
too  often  coming  from  a 
pedagogical  mind-set,  as 
their  experience  as 
classroom  teachers  would 
naturally  dictate,  it  is 
crucial  that  staff 
developers  readjust  that 
mind-set  and  view  adult 
staff  members  from  an 
andragogical  perspective. 


Lciarning  Fmtneworks 

Developmental  theorists  such  as 
Coombs  and  Ahmed  (I974K  Dejene 
(1980).  FreifC  (1985,  I986K  LaBelk 
( 1975),  Piiulston  ( 1972),  and  Ward  and  Det- 
toni  (1974)  state  that  individuals  learn 
within  informaL  formal*  and  mm  formal 
learning  franKWi>rks.  Figure  2  shinvs  how 
these  three  learning  frameworks  function 
dynamically.  In  diagram  A.  S4>me  theorists 
believe  that  each  mode  is  a  specific  entity, 
intersecting  at  infrequent  intervals  (De- 
jene, 1980).  In  diagram  B,  each  is  a  subset 
of  the  other  (Paulslon.  1972).  In  diagram 
C,  there  is  a  natural  dynamic  between  the 


Many  adult  development 
specialists  believe  that 
personal  growth  is  also 
important  to  the 
individual  adult's  total 
learning  process. 


three  mixlcs,  all  inter  related  and  inter- 
wlcpendeni  (Ward  &  Dellinit,  1974). 

Informai  Education.  Siviali/ation  is 
the  primary  priKOs  for  informal  learning 
It  IN  not  planned  or  structured  by  sequential 
limits;  it  is  the  broad  array  of  learning 
which  facilitates  an  individual  in  becom- 
ing a  fuiKlioning  member  of  MK'ieiy.  Peo- 
ple learn  from  parents  and  peers  without 
specific  outcomes.  How  people  team  ap- 
propriate behavior,  language,  and  manixrrs 
all  happen  rather  naturally.  Informal  learn- 
ing i*  value-laden  with  social,  political, 
and  spiritual  overtones  and  a  sense  of 
traditional  order  that  is  pasNcd  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

In  the  context  of  our  educational  sys- 
tern,  there  exists  an  enduring  organization- 
al culture.  Within  the  total  scope  of  staff 


Figure  2 
Learning  Framework!* 


Diagram  A 


Diagram  C 


development,  informal  education  canmn 
be  ignored  as  an  integral  part  of  an  adults 
life  Staff  development  programs  should 
encourage  and  foster  a  positive  environ- 
ment for  this  informal  education  to  take 
place:  adults  have  a  real  need  to  interact 
laterally  with  one  another  without  a  prc-set 
goal  m  mind. 

Formal  EducatHW.  Most  people  equate 
formal  education  with  schooling.  It  is 
planned,  staffed,  and  financially  sup- 
p^>rted  with  specific  as  well  as  general 
anticipated  outcomes.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  benefits  of  format  schilling, 
especially  in  a  MKiety  so  dependent  up*)n 
credentials. 

In  the  context  of  adult  development, 
educators  are  rm>re  conceriwd  with  the 
methods  of  instructional  delivery  than 
with  the  structure  of  the  formal  system. 
There  are  several  inherent  weaknesses  m 
the  way  in  which  formal  delivery  is  admin- 
istered, especially  in  light  of  what  we 
know  about  adult  karncrs-  these  weak- 
nesses include: 

•  The  teacher  teaches  and  participants 
are  taught 

•  The  teacher  thmks  and  the  partici- 
pants  are  the  subjects  into  which  this 
thinking  is  "de(K)sited"  (Freire,  1985) 

•  The  teacher  selects  the  content  of  the 
learning  and  the  participants  adapt. 


without  bcmg  consulted 
•  The  teacher  believes  that  authority  of 
knowledge  conllicts  with  this  fi)rmal 
position  of  authority 
Unfortunately,  many  staff  deveU)pment 
programs  for  adults  use  the  same  meth- 
ixlology  believed  to  be  effective  for  chil- 
dren. Staff  development  programs, 
workshops,  or  seminars  should  be  con- 
ducted based  on  instructu^nal  techniques 
appropriate  for  adults. 

Many  educators  have  attended  staff  de- 
velopment sessions  where  they  sit  for 
hours  listening  to  a  speaker  As  a  result  of 
this  experience,  teachers  may  leave  feeling 
empty  or  cheated  They  have  not  been 
given  time  to  participate  in  their  own 
learning,  to  discuss  their  experiences  in 
light  of  the  topic,  to  feel  appreciated  for 
being  there,  or  empowered  to  share  their 
Earning  with  others.  That  sccnaru)  hap- 
pens tiH)  frequently  because  presenters  of- 
ten do  not  understand  the  importance  of 
adjusting  the  delivery  to  meet  the  needs  of 
adult  learners. 

Non-Formal  Education*  Non- formal 
learning  environments  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide oppi>rtunilies  for  participams  to  de- 
cide upon  the  activities  they  want  to 
develi>p  or  attend.  Instructional  activities 
for  non-formal  education  mav  be: 
•  Outside  the  formal  sch(H>l  setting 
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•  Structured  whife  focusing  on  short- 
tenn  skill  building  within  a  flexible 
cuiriculum  that  can  meet  the  ieamer 
at  his  or  her  tevel  of  development 

•  Autonomous  from  much  external 
contn^  because  its  form  and  structure 
will  change  to  m^t  the  need  of  the 
participant 

•  Intended  to  create  participant  aware- 
ness 


Figure  3 
Learnhig  Enviroiimeiits 

L  Infomial  Le»iifag  EarlrosflMnt 
A*  Purpose:  To  foster  a  community 
ifntii  tbiough  the  |»ocess  of  social 
activity:  not  specifically  related  to 
job  issues. 
B<  Sai^pleActiirttks:  After-schoolgct^ 
togetbers  with  seasonal  themes; 
gmt  tectum  using  district  person- 
ncl;  film  nights:  arranging  tours  for 
concerts,  the  theater,  sporting  events 
wd  art  imd  science  museums  (partic- 
ipant funded);  providing  information 
on  city  events  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Formal  Leamiog  EaviiYmocnt 

A.  Purpose:  To  provide  activities 
which  directly  conel^e  with  district 
instructional  and  curricular  objec- 
tives: can  be  generate  by  staff 
members  themselves, 

B.  Srapic  Actfriiies:  Workdiops  and 
staff  devek^Hnent  programs  address- 
ing specific  purposes  on  instructim 
(e  g,.  Instructional  Theory  Into 
Practice),  curriculum  (e.g.,  Process 
Writing,  Reading,  Cultiffal  Aware- 
ness, Science,  Math,  etc,),  or  school 
climate  (e,g..  Effective  Schools); 
university  classes  for  (tegree  pro- 
grams. 

3.  NoQ^Fbrmal  Learning  Eavfavomenl 
A«  Parpose:  To  provide  opportunities 

for  participaj^  to  deckle  upon  the 
activities  they  want  to  develop  or 
attend;  to  provide  activities  staff 
which  may  or  may  not  correlate  spe- 
cifically to  district  instruct  ionaJ  & 
curricular  objectives.  Consi<ter  these 
activities  as  viaMe  as  those  spon- 
sored in  the  formal  learning  environ- 
ment. 

B.  Sample  Activities:  Sta^  develop- 
ment programs  and  workshops  in  a 
variety  of  theme  topics  either  gener- 
ated by  statT  or  offered  by  the  dis- 
trict; participation  in  civic  fmjects; 
symposiums  m  travel,  gardening, 
leisure,  crafts,  finances,  retirement, 
e^.,  extension  classes  at  community 
cdkges,  universities,  or  community 
centers;  wellness  progran^. 


Perhaps  the  nuyor  lesson 
we  can  learn  from  adult 
development  theory  is  that 
the  vertical  relationship 
traditionally  fostered  by  a 
bureaucratic  environment 
can  and  should  be 
redesigned  by  stqff 
development  programs  to 
include  a  more  horizontal 
and  commumtyH^riented 
approach. 


•  Designed  to  stress  the  char^eristics 
of  development  (e.g..  recognizing  and 
appreciating  the  "'wisdom     the  par- 
ticipant/' respecting  cuhural  values 
and  norms,  and  empowering  partici- 
pants to  take  on  te^rship  nrfes) 
The  concept  of  empowerment  is  crucial 
to  non-formal  development.  It  is  a  term 
which  has  recently  been  widely  used  in  the 
effective  schools  movement.  Unfor- 
tunately, people  who  have  po"  r  often 
give  responsibility  to  others  bu^  rena- 
ctously  withhold  real  power.  The  true  spir- 
it of  empowerment  is  to  establish  a  process 
and  foster  an  environment  where  contn^  of 
development  is  turned  over  to  participants. 

Staff  development  can  be  very  instru- 
mental in  ttie  empowerment  process;  staff 
can  be  encouraged  to  pursue  their  own 
(kvetopmenta!  agenda  through  a  variety  of 
self-determined  ^tivities.  Research  indi- 
cates that  most  teachers  don't  want  to  be- 
comc  administrators,  they  simply  want  to 
be  recognized,  acknowledged,  and  used 
for  the  expertise  they  do  have  (Devaney. 
1987). 

Recomineiidations 

The  use  of  ail  thre^e  learning  environ- 
ments can  help  ensure  an  effective  staff 
devebpment  program.  Figure  3  displays 
guidelines  and  suggested  activities  that 
may  be  useful  when  establishing  compre- 
hensive staff  development  for  adults. 

A  synthesized  approach  to  staff  devel- 
opment is  congruent  with  adult  learning 
and  devebpment  theory.  The  liey  v/ovAs 
are  flexibility,  participation,  ami  empower- 


ment. Peihaps  the  major  lesson  we  can 
learn  from  adult  development  theory  is 
that  the  vertical  relationship  tndittonally 
fostered  by  a  bureaucratic  environment  can 
and  should  be  rectesigned  by  staff  devek^p- 
ment  programs  to  imrlude  a  more  horizon- 
tal  and  community-oriented  approach.  EH 
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ABSTRACT:  This  article  presents  a  model  that  describes  the  process  of  teacher 
change,  particularly  through  staff  development  prograyns.  The  model  suggests  a 
temporal  sequence  of  etmts  that  is  hypothesized  to  typify  the  process  from  staff 
development  to  eruiuring  change  in  teachers'  perceptions  and  attitudes.  Research 
exndence  supp^^ing  the  model  is  summarized  and  the  conditions  rnder  which 
change  might  be  facilitated  are  described.  Several  principles  for  enhancing  (he 
change  process  to  improi^  staff  development  efforts  are  also  outlined. 


High  quality  staff  development  is 
a  central  component  in  nearly  everj- 
proposal  for  improving  education. 
Because  teachers  today  remain  in 
their  positions  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  and  fewer  new  teachers  enter 
the  field,  improvementji  in  our 
schools  will  clearly  require  enhance- 
ment of  the  professional  skills  of 
present  staff  members. 

The  proposed  stiiff  development 
programs  vary  widely  in  context 
and  format,  yet  they  generally 
share  a  common  purpose.  Specific- 
ally, staff  development  programs 
are  designed  to  **alter  the  profes- 
sional practices,  beliefs,  and 
understanding  of  school  persons 
towanl  an  articulated  end"  (Griffin, 
1983,  p.  2).  In  most  cases,  that  end 
is  the  improvement  of  student 
learning.  In  other  words,  staff 
development  programs  are  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  bring  about 
change— change  in  the  classroom 
practices  of  teachers,  change  in 
their  beliefs  and  attitudes,  and 
change  in  the  learning  outcomes  of 
students. 

This  article  presents  a  perspec- 
tive on  the  nature  of  these  three 
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areas  of  change  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  take  place.  It 
examines  the  onier  of  cKcurrence  of 
these  change  events  and  how  spe- 
cific types  of  change  might  be  facil- 
itateil  and  sustained.  A  model  for 
viewing  change  in  teachers  is  pro- 
posed in  hopes  of  clarifying  aspects 
of  that  change  process.  In  addition, 
the  implications  of  this  model  for 
the  practice  of  staff  development 
are  considered  in  light  of  current 
research. 

Historical  Context 

Staff  development  efforts  in 
American  schools  can  be  traced  to 
the  initiation  of  the  Teacher  in- 
stitutes in  the  early  19th  century 
(Richey,  1957).  But  instead  of  a 
history  characterize<i  by  steady 
progres.^  oased  on  advances  in  our 
knowledge  and  understanding,  the 
history  of  staff  development  is 
characterised  primarily  by  disorder, 
conflict,  and  criticism. 

Nearly  every  major  work  on  the 
topic  of  staff  development  has  em- 
phasized the  failings  of  these  ef- 
forts. For  example,  Corey  (1957) 
stressed  that  while  there  was 
strong  evidence  of  a  growing  need 
for  conUnuing  professional  develop- 
ment among  school  persons,  it  was 
also  ^parent  that  **much  of  what 
goes  for  inservice  education  is  un- 
inspiring  and  ineffective''  (p.  1). 
Davies  (1%7)  offered  an  even  stron- 
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ger  condemnation  in  his  testimory 
before  the  Senate  SulK'onimittei  \  i 
Education.  He  concluded.  **Inser' 
vice  education  is  the  slum  of  Amer- 
ican education— disadvantaged, 
poverty  stricken,  neglected,  psycho- 
logically isolated,  riddled  with  ex- 
ploitation, broken  promises,  and 
conflict''  (cited  in  Rubin,  1971.  p. 
38). 

In  recent  years,  advances  in  re- 
search on  effective  sch(X)ls  and  the 
variables  that  contribute  to  instruc- 
tional effectiveness  have  increased 
attention  on  the  need  for  high  qual- 
ity staff  development  programs 
(see,  e.g..  Bloom,  1976;  Brophv, 
1979;  McDonald  &  Elias,  197G: 
Medley,  1977).  However,  relatively 
few  such  programs  have  been  forth- 
coming. In  fact,  as  recently  as  1983, 
Howey  and  Vaughan  described  the 
current  practice  of  staff  develop 
ment  as 

.  .  .a  |.H)tentially  well-supf><)rttHl  (in 
terms  of  resources)  enterprise  that 
is  fragmented,  not  frt'^uently  en- 
gaged in  on  a  continuing  liasis  by 
practitioners,  not  regardtni  very 
highly  as  it  is  practiceii,  and  rarely 
assessed  in  terms  of  teacher  behavior 
and  student  learning  outcomes  (p. 
97). 

Other  report^s  by  Flanders  (1980), 
Harris,  Bessent,  and  Mclntyre 
(1%9),  Howey  and  Joyce  (1978), 
Lawrence  (1974),  McLaughlin  and 
Marsh  (1978),  Rubin  (1978),  Wag- 
staff  and  McCullough  (1973),  and 
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Wood  and  Thompson  (1980)  have 
been  equally  disrnal. 

Undoubtedly  a  variety  of  factors 
contribute  to  the  ineffectiveness  of 
most  staff  development  efforts. 
However,  it  could  be  hypothesized 
that  the  majority  of  programs  fail 
because  they  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count two  critical  factors:  what 
motivates  teachers  to  engage  in 
staff  development,  and  the  process 
by  which  change  in  teachers  typ- 
ically takes  place. 

Although  it  is  true  that  teachers 
are  usually  ** required''  by  certifica- 
tion or  contractual  agreements  to 
take  part  in  various  forms  of  staff 
development,  most  teachers  enga^ 
in  staff  development  because  they 
want  to  become  better  teachers.  Staff 
development  is  generally  seen  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  and  most 
readily  available  routes  to  growth 
on  the  job(Fullan,  1982),  Not  only 
is  it  a  way  to  combat  boredom  and 
alienation,  but  it  also  presents  a 
pathway  to  increased  competence 
and  greater  professional  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  Rand  Cor|H>ration*s  Change 
Agent  Study  showed  clearly  that 
teachers  participate  in  staff  devel- 
opment activities  primarily  because 
they  believe  such  activities  will  help 
them  to  l>ecome  better  teachers. 
Extrinsic  rewanis  such  as  extra  pay 
were  found  to  have  no  effect  on 
teachers*  motivation  toward  staff 
development  (Berman  &  McLaugh- 
lin, 1978). 

How  is  becoming  a  better  teacher 
(iefine<l?  For  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers,  l)ecoming  a  better  teacher 
means  enhancing  the  learning  out- 
comes of  their  students.  McLaugh- 
lin and  M^u^h  (1978)  report  that,  "A 
primary  motivation  for  teachers  to 
take  on  extra  work  and  other  per- 
sonal  costs  of  attempting  change  is 
the  belief  that  they  will  become  bet- 
ter teachers  and  their  students  will 
benefit''  (p.  75). 

Similarly,  Harootunian  and  Yar- 
gar  (1980)  found  in  their  study  of 
teachers'  p)erceptions  of  success 
that  ** regardless  of  teaching  level, 
most  teachers  define  their  success 
in  terms  of  their  pupils'  behaviors 
and  activities,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  themselves  or  other  criteria*'  (p. 
4).  Lortie  (1975)  found  the  s^mie  to 
l>e  true  in  his  study  of  teachers  in 
Five  Towns. 


Cleariy,  teachers  are  attracted  to 
staff  devetopment  programs  be- 
cause they  believe  these  activities 
can  potentially  expand  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  contribute  to  their 
growth,  and  enhance  their  effec- 
tiveness with  students.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  teachers  carry  with  them 
to  staff  development  programs  a 
very  pragmatic  orientation.  What 
they  hope  to  gain  through  staff 
development  programs  are  specific, 
concrete,  and  practical  ideas  that 
directly  relate  to  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  their  classrooms. 

Studies  have  shown  that  staff 
development  activities  undertaken 
in  isolation  from  teachers'  ongoing 
classroom  responsibilities  seldom 
have  much  impact  on  teaching  prac- 
tices or  student  learning  (Doyle  & 
Ponder,  1977;  Zigarmi.  Betz,  &  Jen- 
sen, 1977).  Therefore,  to  be  effec- 
ive,  a  staff  development  program 
must  offer  teachers  practical  ideas 
that  can  be  efficiently  used  to  di- 
rectly enhance  desired  learning  out- 
comes in  students. 

A  second  important  factor  that 
many  staff  development  programs 
fail  to  consider  is  related  to  the  pro- 
cess of  teacher  change.  Staff 
development  efforts  frequently  at- 
tempt to  first  initiate  some  form  of 
change  in  the  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
perceptions  of  teachers  (Fullan, 
1982;  Harris,  1980).  For  example, 
many  staff  developers  try  to  change 
teachers'  beliefs  about  certain 
aspects  of  teaching  or  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  particular  curriculum  or 
instructional  innovation.  They  pre- 
sume that  such  a  change  in  teach- 
ers' beliefs  and  atitudes  will  lead  to 
specific  changes  in  their  classroom 
l>ehaviors  and  practices  which,  in 
turn,  will  result  in  improved  student 
learning. 

This  perspective  on  teacher 
change  evolved  largely  from  a  moii- 
el  developed  by  early  change  theo^ 
rists  such  as  Lewin  (1935),  who  d*^- 
rived  many  of  his  ideas  about  affect- 
ing change  from  psychotherapeutic 
models.  But  current  research  on 
teacher  change  indicates  that  the 
assumptions  of  this  model  may  be 
inaccurate,  at  least  under  the  spe- 
cial conditions  of  staff  development 
for  experienced  teachers.  An  alter 
native  model  that  reexamines  the 
process  of  teacher  change  under 
these  special  conditions  is  neces- 


sary, therefore,  to  guide  the  devel- 
opment of  more  effective  staff  de- 
velopment programs. 

An  Alternative  Model 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  three 
m^or  outcomes  of  staff  develop- 
ment are  change  in  the  classroom 
practices  of  teachers,  change  in 
their  beliefs  and  attitudes,  and 
change  in  the  learning  outcomes  of 
students.  Of  particular  importance 
to  the  change  process  and  to  efforts 
to  facilitate  change,  however,  is  the 
order  of  occurrence  of  these  out- 
comes. In  what  temporal  sequence 
do  these  outcomes  most  frequently 
occur? 

The  relationship  among  tliese  out- 
comes is  detaileii  and  very  complex. 
In  addition,  the  numerous  factors 
that  operate  to  influence  each  tend 
to  snarl  the  change  process  (Fullan, 
1982).  Still,  staff  development  is  a 
purposeful  endeavor.  It  is  a  deliber- 
ate activity  generally  undertaken 
with  specific  purposes  or  goals  in 
mind.  The  changes  a  staff  develof>er 
wishes  to  bring  about  can  usually  be 
well-defined  (Griffin,  1983).  Thus, 
while  the  relationship  among  these 
outcomes  is  undoubtedly  reciprocal 
to  some  degree,  efforts  to  facilitate 
change  must  consider  the  order  of 
outcomes  most  likely  to  result  in  de- 
sired change  and  the  endurance  of 
that  change. 

Staff  development  programs 
based  on  the  assumption  that 
change  in  teachers'  beliefs  and  at- 
titudf^s  comes  first  typically  empha- 
size the  importance  of  gaining  some 
sense  of  commitment  from  teachers 
initially.  That  is,  activities  are 
planned  specifically  to  alter  the 
beliefs  and  attitudes  of  teachers  pri- 
or to  the  implementation  of  a  new 
program  or  innovation.  Often  this 
is  done  by  involving  teachers  in 
planning  sessions  or  by  surveying 
teachers  to  ensure  that  the  program 
is  aligned  with  their  stattxl  needs 
(Joyce,  McNair,  Diaz,  &  McKibbin, 
1976). 

Certainly  teachers  should  have  in- 
put  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  new  programs.  Their  ex- 
perience and  expertise  are  a  valu 
able  resource  that  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. But  teacher  participation  in 
program  planning  is  not  always  pos- 
sible, particularly  on  a  large  scale 
(Dawson,  1981;  Gersten  &  Guskey, 
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1985;  Hood  &  BlackweU,  1980), 
Furtherniore,  although  these  activ- 
ities may  make  certain  programs  or 
innovations  a  bit  more  palatable  to 
some  teachers,  they  seldom  result 
in  significant  attitude  change  or 
strong  commitment  from  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  (Jones  &  Hayes, 
1980), 

An  alternative  perspective  on  the 
teacher  change  process  is  illustrateii 
in  Figure  1 .  The  model  in  this  figure 
suggests  a  different  temporal  se- 
quence among  the  three  major  out- 
comes of  staff  development.  Ac- 
cording to  the  model,  significant 
change  in  teachers'  Miefs  and  at- 
titudes is  likely  to  take  place  only 
afler  changes  in  student  learning 
outcomes  are  evidenced. 

The  changes  in  student  learning 
result,  of  cour<^  from  specific 
changes  teachers  have  made  in  their 
classroom  practices,  for  example,  a 
new  instructional  approach,  the  use 
of  new  materials  or  curricula,  or 
simply  some  modification  in  teach- 
ing procedures  or  classroom  format. 
Whatever  the  ciise,  the  model  posits 
that  significant  change  in  the  beliefs 
and  attitudes  of  teachers  is  contin- 
gent on  their  gaining  evidence  of 
change  in  the  learning  outcomes  of 
their  students. 

Note  that  this  mcxlel  is  not  neces- 
sarily novel  and  does  not  explain  or 
account  for  all  of  the  variables  that 
might  be  associated  with  the  teach- 
er change  process.  Its  simplicity  is 
not  meant  to  impugn  the  complex- 
ity of  the  issues  involved  or  the  in- 
herent interrelationships  among 
components.  Rather,  the  model  is 
offered  primarily  as  an  ordered 
framework  by  which  to  better  un- 
derstand trends  that  appear  to  typ- 
ify the  dynamics  of  the  teacher 
change  process. 

The  perspective  on  teacher 
change  presented  in  this  model  is 
predicated  on  the  idea  that  change 
is  a  learning  process  for  teachers 
that  is  developmental  and  primari- 
ly experientially  based.  The  instruc- 
tional practices  most  veteran  teach- 
ers employ  are  determined  and 
fashioned  to  a  large  extent  by  their 
experiences  in  the  classroom 
(Lortie,  1975), 

Practices  that  are  found  to  work, 
that  is,  those  that  a  teacher  finds 
useful  in  helping  students  attain 
desired  learning  outcomes,  are  re- 
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FIGURE  1.  A  Model  of  the  Process  of  Teacher  Change. 


tained;  those  that  do  not  work  are 
abandoned.  Hence,  a  key  factor  in 
the  endurance  of  any  change  in  in- 
structional practices  is  demonstra- 
ble results  in  terms  of  the  learning 
success  of  a  teacher's  students.  Ac- 
tivities that  are  successful  tend  to 
be  repeated  while  those  that  are  not 
successful,  or  for  which  there  is  no 
tangible  evidence  of  success,  are 
generally  avoided. 

Beliefs  and  attitudes  about  teach- 
ing and  instructional  practices  are 
similarly  derived,  largely  from 
classroom  experience.  For  example, 
a  teacher  who  has  been  consistently 
unsuccessful  at  helping  students 
from  educationally  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  attain  a  high  standard 
of  learning  is  much  more  likely  to 
believe  they  are  incapable  of  aca- 
demic excellence  than  a  teacher 
who  has  experienced  success  in 
teaching  these  students.  However, 
if  the  first  teacher  tried  a  new  in- 
structional strategy  that  success- 
fully helped  such  students  learn, 
that  teacher's  belief  likely  would 
change.  The  point  is  that  evidence 
of  improvement  (positive  change)  in 
the  learning  outcomes  of  students 
generally  precedes  and  may  a 
prerequisite  to  significant  change  in 
the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  most 
teachers. 

Note  that  learning  outcomes  are 
broadly  construed  in  this  model  to 
include  not  only  cognitive  and 
achievement  indexes,  but  also  the 
wide  range  of  student  affective 
characteristics.  They  can  include 
students'  scores  on  teach  er-made 
quizzes  and  exams,  as  well  as  re- 
sults from  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests.  But  they  can  also  in- 
clude students'  attendance,  their  in- 
volvement in  class  sessions,  their 
motivation  Tor  learning,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  school,  the  class, 
and  themselves.  In  other  words, 
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learning  outcomes  include  whatever 
evidence  a  teacher  uses  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  his  or  her  teaching. 

According  to  the  model,  when 
teachers  see  that  a  new  program  or 
innovation  enhances  the  learning 
outcomes  of  students  in  their  class- 
es; when,  for  example,  they  see 
their  students  attaining  higher  lev- 
els of  achievement,  becoming  more 
involved  in  instruction,  or  express 
ing  greater  confidence  in  them- 
selves or  their  at>ility  to  learn,  then, 
and  perhaps  only  then,  is  significant 
change  in  their  beliefs  and  attitudes 
likely  to  occur. 

Support  for  the  Model 

Evidence  supporting  this  model 
of  teacher  change  comes  from  sev 
eral  different  areas.  One  is  ethno- 
graphic observations  made  on  the 
process  of  teacher  change.  For  ex- 
ample, in  summarizing  his  studies  of 
teachers  and  his  own  classroom  ex- 
periences. Bolster  (1983)  empha- 
sizes that  ideas  and  principles  about 
teaching  are  believed  to  be  true  by 
teachers  only  **when  thv  v  give  rise 
to  actions  that  Vork' (p,  298),  He 
argues  strongly  that  what  teachers 
believe  to  be  true  is  that  which  they 
have  seen  work  in  their  own  class- 
rooms with  their  students.  There- 
fore,  according  to  Bolster,  efforts  to 
improve  education  must  begin  by 
recognizing  that  teachers'  knowl- 
edge of  teaching  is  validated  very 
pragmatically,  and  that  without  ver- 
ification from  the  classroom,  atti 
tude  change  among  teachers  with 
regard  to  any  new  program  or  in- 
novation  is  very  unlikely. 

The  Study  of  Dissemination  Ef- 
forts Supporting  School  Improve- 
ments, by  Crandall  et  al,  (1982) 
offers  additional  support.  This 
study  examined  efforts  to  imple- 
ment 61  innovative  practices  in 
schools  and  classrooms  in  146  dis- 
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tricts  nationwide.  Of  particular 
interest  to  Crandall  and  his  associ- 
ates was  the  development  of  teach- 
ers' commitment  to  the  new  prac- 
tices. In  several  instances  they 
found  project  managers  had  tried  to 
stimulate  teachers'  commitment  to 
the  new  practices  by  involving  them 
in  problem-solving  and  decision- 
making prior  to  implementation. 
But  in  most  cases,  this  was  discov- 
ered to  have  deleterious  effects. 
The  new  practices  typically  lost 
their  effectiveness  because  they 
were  altered  by  teachers  beyond 
recognition. 

In  successful  improvement  ef- 
forts, on  the  other  hand,  teacher 
commitment  was  found  to  develop 
primarily  after  implementation  took 
place.  That  is,  teachers  became 
committed  to  the  new  practices  on- 
ly after  they  had  actively  engaged 
in  using  them  in  their  classrooms 
(Crandall,  1983).  Again,  this  sup- 
ports the  idea  that  change  in  teach- 
ers' attitudes  takes  place  primarily 
after  some  change  in  student  learn- 
ing has  been  evidenced. 

Another  example  is  Huberman's 
(1981)  case  study  of  one  school  dis- 
trict's efforts  to  implement  the  Ex- 
emplary Center  for  Reading  In- 
struction (ECRI)  program,  ECRI  is 
a  structured  reading  program  avail- 
able through  the  Nation^  Diffusion 
Network,  According  to  Huberman, 
the  first  6  months  of  program  im- 
plementation were  characterized  by 
high  anxiety  and  confusion  among 
most  teachers.  Then  came  a  perioci 
in  which  anxiety  was  reduced  but 
teachers  continued  to  have  prob- 
lems relating  specific  teaching  be- 
haviors to  the  underlying  rationale 
of  the  new  program. 

After  6  more  months,  the  major- 
ity of  teachers  had  cognitively  mas- 
tered the  individual  pieces  of  ECRI, 
but  still  had  "little  sense  of  integra- 
tion of  separate  parts  or,  more  glob- 
ally, why  certain  skills  or  exercises 
are  related  to  specific  outcomes. 
Concern  for  understanding  the 
structure  and  rationale  of  the  pro- 
gram grew  as  behavioral  mastery 
over  its  parts  was  achieved"  (Hub- 
erman, 1981,  p.  91),  Thus,  as  Fullan 
(1985)  notes  in  his  summary  of  this 
study,  changes  iu  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  understanding  generally  fol- 
lowed, rather  than  preceded, 
changes  in  behavior. 
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Still  other  support  for  the  model 
comes  from  research  focusing  di- 
rectly on  the  process  of  teacher 
change.  In  several  recent  investiga- 
tions I  have  ^Hight  to  determine  the 
separate  effects  of  inservice  train- 
ing, the  use  of  new  instructional 
procedures,  and  evidence  of  im- 
proved student  learning  on  several 
measures  of  teachers'  beliefs  and 
attitudes  (Guskey,  1979,  1982, 
1984),  The  most  recent  study  in- 
volved 117  teachers  from  two  me- 
tropolitan school  districts,  all  of 
whom  volunteered  to  participate  in 
a  staff  development  training  pro- 
gram on  mastery  learning  (Bloom, 
1968, 1971).  Because  of  budget  con- 
straints, participation  in  the  train- 
ing program  was  limited  to  only 
about  half  the  number  of  teachers 
who  volunteered.  Hence,  those  who 
could  not  be  included  served  as  the 
control  group  for  the  study. 

Of  the  52  teachers  who  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  mastery  learn- 
ing, 34  used  the  procedures  in  their 
classes  during  the  first  school  se- 
mester following  the  training  and 
gained  evidence  of  improved  learn- 
ing among  their  students.  These 
teachers  found  that  under  mastery 
learning  their  students  attained 
higher  scores  on  course  examina- 
tions and  earned  higher  course 
grades  than  students  in  their  other 
class  sections  where  mastery  learn- 
ing procedures  were  not  employed. 
Ten  teachers  used  the  procedures 
but  found  no  difference  in  learning 
outcomes  among  the  students  in 
their  class  sections,  and  eight  of  the 
teachers  trained  never  attempted '  y 
use  mastery  learning  procedures  in 
their  classes. 

When  measures  of  change  in  li- 
ferent beliefs  and  attitudes  were 
compared  among  these  various 
groups  of  teachers  using  pretest 
and  posttest  data^  an  interesting 
pattern  emerged.  Teachers  who 
used  the  mastery  learning  proce- 
dures and  gained  evidence  of  im- 
provement in  the  learning  outcomes 
of  their  students  expressed  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  teaching 
and  greater  personal  responsibility 
for  their  students'  learning— similar 
to  a  sense  of  self-efficacy.  In  other 
words,  these  teachers  came  to  like 
teaching  more  and  felt  that  they 
had  a  stronger  influence  on  the 
learning  of  their  students.  This  was 
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a  particulariy  important  finding 
since  many  previous  studies  have 
shown  that  experienced  teachers 
generally  do  not  view  themselves  as 
causal  agents  of  the  perfc^manoe  of 
their  students  (Ashton,  W^b,  & 
Doda,  1983;  Cohen,  1972;  Johnson, 
BaWwin,  &  Wiley,  1969;  Smith  & 
Goeffrey,  1968). 

Similar  changes  were  not  experi- 
enced, however,  by  teachers  who 
did  not  use  the  mastery  learning 
procedures,  or  by  those  who  did  use 
the  procedures  but  saw  no  evidence 
of  improvement  among  their  stu- 
dents. Only  teachers  who  used  the 
new  procedures  and  gained 
evidence  of  positive  change  in  their 
students'  learning  expressed  these 
changes  in  their  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes. In  the  absence  of  such  evi- 
dence, no  significant  change  in 
teachers'  beliefs  or  attitudes  was 
found  to  occur. 

Admittedly,  generalization  of 
these  results  is  limited  because  all 
of  the  teachers  were  volunteers, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  in  two 
of  the  subgroups  was  relatively 
small.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
consistency  of  these  results  with 
those  of  the  studies  mentioned  pre- 
viously makes  a  relatively  strong 
case  for  the  proposed  model  of 
teacher  change, 

A  Similar  Model 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  l>e- 
tween  the  sequence  of  change 
events  suggested  by  this  model  and 
a  change  model  proposed  neariy  100 
years  ago  to  describe  the  temporal 
relationship  between  emotion  and 
behavioral  response.  In  the  late 
1800s,  the  psychologist  William 
James  (1890)  theorized  that  the  im- 
portant factor  in  an  emotion  is  feed- 
back from  the  bodily  changes  that 
occur  in  response  to  a  particular  sit- 
uation. His  theory  seemed  to  con- 
flict with  commonly  held  notions 
about  emotion  and  human  behavior. 
Simply  stated,  James'  theory  sug- 
gested that  we  see  a  bear  and  run, 
therefore  we  are  afraid.  Or,  if  we 
slip  while  descending  a  staircase, 
we  grab  for  the  railing  first,  and 
then  sense  the  fear  of  our  near  fall 
This  theory  was  also  proposed  by 
the  Danish  physiologist  Carl  Lange 
and  is  generally  known  as  the 
James-Lange  theory. 
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The  model  of  teacher  change  out- 
lined here  might  also  seem  to  con- 
flict with  commonly  held  notions 
about  the  nature  of  educational 
change.  The  model  implies  that 
change  in  teachers'  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes is  primarily  a  result,  rather 
than  a  cause,  of  change  in  the  learn- 
ing  outcomes  of  students.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  of  positive  change 
in  students'  learning,  the  model 
suggests  that  significant  change  in 
the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  teachers 
is  very  unlikely. 

Implications  for 
Staff  I>evelopinent 

Assuming  that  this  model  of 
teacher  change  is  accurate,  what 
are  its  implications  for  staff  devel- 
opment? Stemming  from  the  model 
are  the  following  three  guiding  prin- 
ciples. Consideration  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  believed  to  be  essential  in 
planning  effective  staff  develop- 
ment programs  that  result  in  signif- 
icant and  sustained  educational  im- 
provements. 

1.  Recognize  that  change  is  a 
gradual  and  difficult  process  for 
teachers.  Learning  to  l>e  proficient 
at  something  new  and  finding 
meaning  in  a  new  way  of  doing 
things  requires  both  time  and  ef- 
fort. Any  change  that  holds  great 
promise  for  increasing  teachers' 
competence  and  en*^ancing  student 
lear^^ng  is  likely  to  require  extra 
work,  especially  when  first  begin- 
ning. The  requirements  of  extra  en- 
ergy and  time  can  significantly  add 
to  teachers'  workload,  even  when 
release  time  is  provided. 

Furthermore,  change  also  brings 
a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  and  can 
be  very  threatening.  Like  practi- 
tioners in  many  other  fields,  teach- 
ers are  reluctant  to  adopt  new  prac- 
tices or  procedures  unless  they  feel 
sure  they  can  make  them  work 
(Lortie.  1975).  To  change  or  to  try 
something  new  means  to  risk  fail- 
ure. Not  only  would  this  be  highly 
embarrassing,  but  it  also  nms  coun- 
ter to  mos;  teachers'  strong  com- 
mitment tc  student  learning.  To 
change  means  to  chance  the  possi- 
bility that  students  might  learn  less 
well  than  they  do  under  current 
practices.  Therefore,  even  when 
presented  with  evidence  from  the 
most  carefully  designed  experimen- 
tal studies,  teachers  do  not  easily 
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alter  or  discard  the  practices  they 
have  developed  and  refined  in  the 
demanding  environment  of  their 
own  classrooms  (Bolster,  1983). 

In  addition,  though  teachers  are 
strongly  committed  to  student 
learning  and  want  to  do  all  they  can 
to  improve  leamirg  outcomes,  they 
generally  oppose  radical  alterations 
to  their  prraent  instructional  pnKe- 
dures  (Mann,  1978).  The  likelihood 
of  their  implementing  a  new  pro- 
gram or  innovation  depends  large- 
ly on  their  judgment  of  the  m^ni- 
tude  of  change  required  for  imple- 
mentation. 

Programs  or  innovations  that  are 
dramatically  different  from  teach- 
ers* current  practices  or  that  re- 
quire teachers  to  make  major  revi- 
sions in  the  way  they  presently 
teach  are  unlikely  to  be  imple- 
mented well,  if  at  all  (Doyle  & 
Ponder,  1977).  Therefore,  if  a  staff 
development  effort  is  to  be  success- 
ful, it  must  cleariy  illustrate  how  the 
new  practices  can  be  implemented 
incremeit  Jly,  without  too  much 
disruption  or  extra  work  (Sparks, 
1983).  If  a  new  program  does  re- 
quire that  major  changes  be  made, 
it  is  best  to  ease  into  its  use  rather 
than  expect  comprehensive  imple- 
mentation at  once  (FuUan,  1985). 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize 
that  no  new  program  or  innovation 
will  be  implemented  uniformly. 
Teaching  and  learning  are  influ- 
enced by  a  multitude  of  situational 
and  contextual  variables.  Henw,  an 
appropriate  balance  must  be  struck 
between  progr-am  fidelity  and  mu- 
tual adaptation  considerations  (Her- 
man, 1980;  Fullan,  1981;  Griffin  & 
Barnes,  1984),  Close  collaboration 
between  program  developers/re- 
searchers and  teachers  can  greatly 
facilitate  this  process  and  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  variety  of  ways 
(Ward  &  TiKinoff,  1982). 

Staff  development  efforts  that 
successfully  encourage  and  sustain 
change  have  been  found  to  share 
several  other  common  character- 
istics as  well.  First,  if  a  new  pro- 
gram or  mnovation  is  involved,  it 
must  be  presented  in  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit way.  It  should  be  explained  in 
concrete,  rather  than  abstract  or 
theoretical  terms,  and  should  be 
aimed  at  specific  (rather  than  glob- 
al) teaching  skills  (Mazzarella, 
1980). 


Swond,  the  personal  concerns  of 
teachers  must  be  addressed  in  a  di- 
rect and  sensitive  manner.  If  teach- 
ers are  to  focus  attention  on  how 
the  new  program  or  innovation 
might  benefit  their  stxKients,  they 
must  first  resolve  their  concerns 
about  how  the  new  practices  will  af- 
fect them  personally  (Hall  & 
Loucks,  1978). 

Third,  the  purveyor  of  the  new 
practices  must  be  seen  as  a  credible 
person  by  those  responsible  for  im- 
plementation. This  person  must  be 
articulate  and  charismatic,  and 
must  emphasize  the  practicality  of 
the  new  practices.  Whether  it  is 
someone  from  within  the  system  or 
an  external  consultant,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  person  stress  how 
these  new  practices  can  be  practi- 
cally and  efficiently  used  (Crandall, 
1983). 

Although  these  characteristics 
greatly  facilitate  the  implem'^nta- 
tion  process,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  very  few  teachers  will 
leave  a  staff  development  effort 
thoroughly  convinced  that  a  new 
program  or  innovation  will  work  for 
them.  But  it  is  hoped  that  many  will 
be  intrigued  enough  to  try  the  new 
practices,  at  least  on  a  trial  basis, 
aiKi  will  leave  th^  staff  development 
program  with  a  'Well,  let's  see'* 
attitude. 

2.  Ensure  that  teachers  receive 
regular  feedback  on  student  leaiyi- 
ing  progress.  If  the  use  of  new  prac- 
tices is  to  be  sustained  and  changes 
are  to  endure,  teachers  must  re- 
ceive regular  feedback  on  the  ef- 
fects of  these  changes  on  student 
learning.  It  is  a  human  character- 
istic that  successful  actions  are  rein^ 
forced  while  those  that  are  unsuc- 
cessful tend  to  be  diminished.  Prac- 
tices that  are  new  and  unfamiliar 
will  be  accepted  and  retained  when 
teachers  perceive  them  as  having 
increased  Uieir  success  with  stu- 
dents. After  all,  success  and  prog- 
ress are  the  very  stuff  that  makes 
teaching  worthwhile.  However,  the 
new  practices  will  likely  be  aban- 
doned in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  their  positive  effects. 
Therefore,  plans  for  implementing 
a  new  program  or  innovation  should 
include  specific  procedures  by  which 
teachers  can  receive  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  their  efforts. 

In  programs  involving  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  mastery  learning,  for 
example,  teachers  receive  this  type 
of  feedback  through  the  r^lar  ad- 
ministration  of  formatitfe  tests 
(Bloom,  Madaus,  &  Hastings,  1981), 
Formative  tests  are  used  in  mastery 
learning  primarily  to  give  students 
detailed  information  on  their  learn- 
ing progress.  Paired  with  these 
tests  are  corrective  activities  de- 
signed to  help  students  remedy 
their  learning  errors.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  feedback  formative  tests 
offer  students,  they  offer  teachers 
specific  feedback  on  the  effective- 
ness of  their  use  of  the  mastery 
learning  process. 

These  regular  checks  on  student 
learning  provide  teachers  with  Ji 
rect  evidence  of  the  results  of  their 
efforts.  They  illustrate  clearly  and 
precisely  the  improvements  made  in 
students'  achievement.  Formative 
tests  can  also  be  used  to  guide  in- 
structional revisions,  when  neces- 
sary, so  that  still  other  improve- 
ments can  be  attained  (Guskey, 
1985). 

Students'  scores  on  quizzes  and 
tests  are  not  the  on!y  type  of  feed- 
back indicative  of  successful  learn- 
ing outcomes,  Stallings(1980)  found 
that  providing  teachers  with  regu- 
lar and  precise  feedback  on  student 
involvement  during  class  sessions 
can  be  very  powerful  in  facilitating 
their  use  of  new  instructional  prac- 
tices. Evidence  on  students'  feel- 
ings of  confidence  or  self-worth  can 
also  serve  this  purpose  ^Dolan, 
1980),  Whatever  the  student  learn- 
ing outcome  employed,  it  is  criti- 
cally important  to  plan  some  proce- 
dure ^  /  which  teachers  can  receive 
regiilar  feedback  on  that  outcome  to 
assess  the  effects  of  their  efforts. 
When  teachers  gain  this  evidence 
and,  as  a  result,  see  that  a  new  pro- 
gram or  innovation  does  work  well 
in  their  classrooms,  change  in  their 
l>eliefs  and  attitudes  can  and  will 
follow, 

3,  Provide  continued  support  and 
folhiV'Up  after  the  initial  training. 
If  change  in  teachers'  beliefs  and  at- 
titudes occurred  primarily  before 
implementation  of  a  new  program 
or  innovation,  the  quality  of  the  in- 
itial training  would  be  of  utmost  im- 
portance. But  since,  as  the  model 
suggests,  such  change  occurs  main- 
ly after  implementation  takes  place 
and  evidence  of  improved  student 


learning  is  gained,  it  is  continued 
support  foUowing  the  initial  training 
that  is  most  crucial. 

Few  teachers  can  move  from  a 
staff  devdc^ment  program  directly 
into  the  classroom  and  begin  in^le- 
menting  a  new  prc^ram  or  innova- 
tion with  success.  In  most  cases, 
some  time  and  experimentation  are 
necessary  for  teachers  to  fit  the 
new  practices  to  their  unique  class- 
room conditions  (Berman  & 
McLaughlin,  1976;  Joyce  & 
Showers,  1980,  1982;  Smith  & 
Keith,  1971)*  Support  during  this 
period  of  trial  and  experimentation 
are  critically  important.  Teachers 
need  ongoing  guidance  and  direc- 
tion to  make  whatever  adaptations 
may  be  necessary  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  program  fidelity. 
Furthermore,  they  need  to  know 
that  assistance  is  readily  available 
if  problems  devdc^  or  if  unexpected 
difficulties  are  encountered.  No 
matter  how  much  advance  staff  de- 
velopment  occurs,  it  is  when 
teachers  actually  try  to  implement 
a  new  £4)proach  tiiat  they  have  the 
most  specific  concerns  and  doubts 
(Fullan,  1982),  Support  is  also 
necessary  so  that  teachers  can 
tolerate  the  anxiety  of  occasional 
failures  and  persist  in  their  im- 
plementation efforts  (Cogan,  1975), 

If  a  new  program  or  innovation  is 
to  be  implemented  well,  it  must  be- 
come a  natural  part  of  teachers' 
repertoire  of  teaching  skills. 
Especially  for  pn^jam  continua- 
tion and  expansion,  teachers  must 
come  to  use  the  new  practices  al- 
most out  of  habit.  If  this  is  to  occur, 
continued  support  and  encourage- 
ment are  essential. 

This  crucial  support  for  teachers 
can  be  offered  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
Joyce  and  Showers  (1982)  suggest 
that  it  take  the  form  of  coaching- 
providing  teachers  with  technical 
feedback,  guiding  them  in  adapting 
the  new  practices  to  the  needs  of 
their  students,  and  helping  them  to 
analyze  the  effects  on  students.  In 
other  words,  coaching  is  personal, 
hands-on,  in -classroom  assistance. 
Joyce  and  Showers  further  suggest 
that  this  assistance  can  be  provided 
by  administators,  curriculum  super- 
visors, college  professors,  or  fellow 
teachers. 

Simply  providing  teachers  with 
opportunities  to  interact  and  share 


ideas  can  also  be  a  very  valuable 
mechanism  for  support.  Little 
(1981),  for  example,  found  that  ste  ^ 
development  programs  concemii*^ 
new  programs  and  innovations  are 
most  successful  when  teachers  can 
r^fuiariy  discuss  their  experiences 
in  an  atiTK^>here  of  coUegiality  and 
experimentation.  For  most  teach- 
ers, having  a  chance  to  share  per- 
spectives wid  seek  solutions  to  com- 
mon problems  is  extremely  bene- 
ficial, Similariy,  Holly  (1982)  found 
that  what  teachers  like  best  about 
inservice  workshc^  ger^rally  is  the 
opportimity  to  share  ideas  with 
other  teachers. 

Follow-up  procedures  incorporat- 
ing coaching  or  time  for  collegial 
sharing  may  seem  simplistic,  parti- 
cularly in  light  of  the  complex  na- 
ture of  the  change  process.  Still,  as 
the  model  suggests,  careful  atten- 
tion to  these  types  of  support  ap- 
pears crucial  in  facilitating  change. 

Future  Research 

The  model  of  teacher  change  out- 
lined here  presents  a  variety  of  op- 
portunities for  future  research.  As 
have  others  in  the  past  (e,g,,  Ber- 
man &  McLaughlin,  1978;  Fullan, 
1982;  Hall  &  Loucks,  1977),  it  em- 
phasizes that  change  is  a  process 
rather  than  an  event.  However,  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  stimulate  re- 
newed interest  in  the  various  com- 
ponents of  that  process,  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  com- 
ponents, and  the  transition  from 
one  component  to  the  next. 

For  example,  we  need  to  find 
more  creative  ways  to  help  teachers 
translate  new  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice, keeping  in  mind  the  problems 
related  to  '*woridng  on''  rather  then 
''working  with"  teachers  (Ward  & 
Tikinoff,  1976),  Better  and  more  ef- 
ficient methods  of  providing  teach- 
ers with  regular  feedback  on  the 
learning  progress  of  their  students 
also  shoidd  be  identified.  The  spe- 
cific teacher  beliefs  and  attitudes 
most  crucial  to  professional  growth 
and  development  must  be  explored, 
and  better  ways  of  measuring  these 
variables  need  to  be  found.  Studies 
on  these  issues  offer  exciting  possi- 
bilities. In  additbn,  the  findings  are 
likely  to  have  implications  for  staff 
development  efforts  at  any  level  of 
education. 

Note  that  this  model  offers  a  very 
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optimistic  perspective  on  the  poten- 
tial of  staff  development.  Hie  model 
illustrates  that  although  the  process 
of  teacher  change  is  complex,  it  is 
also  somewhat  orderly.  Further- 
more, it  suggests  that  careful  atten- 
tion to  that  order  is  likely  to  facili- 
tate change  and  the  endurance  of 
change.  Hence,  staff  development 
programs  could  potentially  be  far 
more  effective  and  powe'lful  than 
they  generally  have  been  in  the 
past,  It  is  hoped  that  the  model  out- 
lined in  this  paper  offers  some  direc- 
tion for  improving  staff  develop- 
ment programs. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


THE  DESIGN  OF  TRAINING: 
PROVIDING 
THE  CONDITIONS 
FOR  LEARNING 


Let  tis  focus  f<^  a  mcmx!^  a  study  group  of  sdeace  tcadicn  in  a  pair  of 
middle  schools  smicwbcre  isi  tte  Mkhwest. 

The  six  tcacfacrs  are  ooiicentrMtiig  oa  increastng  the  ter difa^  of  scseti- 
tiftc  thinking  as  part  of  their  ccmrscs.  Ttey  brv9  chosen  the  Im)uiry  Train- 
ing  fnodel  of  teachii^  (Joyce  &  Wcil»  1986,  diap,  five)  as  the  focus  of  thetr 
cftixL  The  model  is  ^ledficaUy  des^i^  to  teach  causal  reasoning.  When 
u»ng  it  the  teachers  fwesent  fnizding  skuatiras  to  tl^  sttictents  who  att^ 
the  proUcm  by  coUectii^  ami  anafyzing  data  and  developing  and  teeing 
hypotheses* 

The  teachers  have  attended  a  workshc^  where  they  stmiied  the  thec^  of 
inquby  training,  participated  in  dcmonstraticMis  where  they  were  led 
through  the  {H'ocess,  analyzed  videotapes  of  teadiing  efnsodes,  and  prac« 
ticed  formulating  fmMems,  fnesenting  them  to  one  another,  and  leading 
the  inquiry  trainii^  proems.  Fw  the  last  two  weeks  they  have  been  iN-actic- 
ing  the  model  with  their  sttKients,  teaching  them  how  to  analyze  the 
prd)lcms,  to  collect  and  organbe  infomiittion,  to  tniild  concei^  and 
hypotheses^  and  test  them.  The  tead^rs  have  worked  tc^ther  to  build 
sets  of  puzzling  proMems  th^  fit  the  content  of  the  courses  they  teach  and 
are  now  analyzing  their  students'  atnlity  to  orilect  relevant  information  and 
organize  it.  Fw  the  time  being  the  focus  of  their  peer  observations  is  on 
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stitdeots  ask  to  gain  informalion.  The  focus  of  the  study  group  meetmgs  »  on 
ways  of  helping  the  students  work  together  to  formulate  belter  questions. 

Our  goal  is  the  design  of  training  that  enables  people  to  learn  knowledge 
and  skilU  new  to  them  and  transfer  that  knowledge  and  skill  to  active 
classroom  practice.  In  this  chapter  we  wiU  examine  research  on  traming 
for  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to  find  principles  for  designing  programs  that 
will  result  in  high  levels  of  skiU  and  its  implementation.  The  second  is  a 
search  for  ways  of  conducting  training  m  such  a  way  that  it  increases  the 
aptitude  to  learn  skills  more  easily  and  cfrectively.  In  other  words,  we  want 
to  design  training  so  that  people  learn  to  become  more  effectWe  learners  As 
we  did  in  chapter  four,  wc  will  often  report  results  in  effect  sizes  (standard 
deviation  units)  to  make  comparisons  between  treatments  more  c'ear. 

SELECTING  TRAINING  OBJECTIVES 

What  do  we  expect  good  training  to  accomplish?  Aside  from  the 
content- academic  knowledge,  approaches  to  curriculum  and  instruction, 
how  students  develop  and  learn,  learning  styles,  technologies,  etc -what  is 
the  nature  of  the  behavior  necessary  to  put  that  content  mto  work  m  the 
classroom? 

Training  Content 

Figure  3  illustrates  the  range  of  possibilities  for  selecting  training 
objectives.  The  left  side  of  the  matrix  defines  characteristics  of  the  training 
content.    If  the  substance  of  the  training  is  knowledge  and  sk»ll  that 
teachers  generally  possess  to  some  extent  but  which  need  .efinement  for 
optimal  classroom  use,  decision  makers  will  be  working  in  the  top  half  of  the 
matrix.     For  example,  training  that  focusscs  on  teacher  praise  and 
encouragement  of  student  work  or  time  allowed  students  to  x^poad  to 
questions  would  be  classified  as  "refining  of  existing  skill"  Presumably, 
teachers  already  provide  verbal  encouragement  to  students  for  their  efforts 
and  ask  quesUons  during  classroom  recitations.   The  object  of  traimng 
becomes  a  more  appropriate  use  of  existing  behaviors.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
training  content  represents  for  teachers  an  addition  to  repertoire - 
knowledge  and  skill  not  currently  known  about  or  practiced  in  their 
instruction -the  bottom  half  of  the  matrix  will  be  used.  Obviously,  "new 
repertoire"  must  be  defined  in  re'ation  to  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
individuals  -  what  is  new  to  one  person  may  c  "^it  in  the  rcpcnoire  of  another. 
Research  on  classroom  teaching,  however,  has  fairly  well  described  how  most 
teachers  teach  and  wc  can  be  fairly  certain  that  few  teachers  use  the 
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Figure  3.  Decision  -making  Matrix:  Selecting  Training 
Objectives. 


Content 
Definition 

Training  Outcomes 

Awareness/     Attitude         Skill              Transfer  of 
Knowledge     Change          Development  Training 

Self,  Consistent 
Theories,       Children,        Discrete  Use, 
Practices,       Academic       Behaviors,  Appropriate 
Curriculums    Content         Strategies  Use 

Refining  of 
Existing 
Knowledge 
and  Skills: 

Simple 

Complex 

Addition  to 
Repertoire: 

Simple 

Complex 

curricular  and  instructional  models  de^ribed  in  chapter  four,  (c.g,,  ihc  more 
complex  varieties  of  cooperative  learning  and  group  investigation,  key- 
word and  link-word  memory  strategies,  synectics,  inductive  thinking) 
(Sirotnik,  1983;  Medley,  1977;  Goodlad  &  Klein,  1970;  Good,  Grouws,  & 
Ebmeier,  1983,  etc,).  On  the  other  hand,  most  teachers  praise  students, 
correct  them,  orient  students  to  lessons,  provide  practice  in  class  and  as 
homework,  so  training  that  concentrates  on  thc^  practices  is  for  most 
persons  an  elaboration  and  strengthening  of  existing  practices. 

In  addition  to  deciding  whether  training  content  will  be  a  refining  of 
existing  knowledge  and  skill  or  an  addition  to  repertoire,  designers  should 
also  estimate  the  difficulty  level  of  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  learned. 
Placing  content  on  a  simple/complex  continuum  will  clarify  later  decisions 
about  the  intensity  and  duration  of  training  experiences. 
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Types  of  Outcomes 

The  outcomes  expected  of  training  have  implications  both  for  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  training.  Potential  outcomes  are: 

1.  The  knowledge  or  awareness  of  educational  theories  and  practices,  new 
curriculums,  or  academic  content 

2.  Changes  Lq  attitudes  toward  self  (role  perception  changes),  children 
(minorities,  handicapped,  gifted),  academic  content  (attitudes  toward 
science,  English  as  a  second  language,  math) 

3.  Development  of  skill  (the  ability  to  perform  discrete  behaviors  such  as 
designing  and  delivering  questions  of  various  cognitive  levels  or  the 
ability  to  perform  clusters  of  skills  in  specific  patterns  as  in  a  synectics 
exercise) 

4.  Transfer  of  training  and  ''executive  controP  (the  consistent  and  appro- 
priate use  of  new  skills  and  strategics  for  classroom  instruction) 

Given  the  objectives  of  any  element  of  a  program,  the  next  task  is  to  design 
training  for  maximum  probability  that  the  desired  effects  will  be  achieved. 

Training  Components 

Several  training  elements  are  at  our  disposal. 

An  exploration  of  theory  through  discussions,  readings,  lectures,  etc.  is 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  rationale  behind  a  skill  or  strategy  and 
the  principles  that  govern  its  use.  Study  of  theory  facilitates  skill 
acquisition  by  increasing  one's  discrimination  of  the  demonstrations,  by 
providing  a  mental  image  to  guide  practice  and  clarify  feedback,  and  by 
promoting  the  attainment  of  executive  control. 

The  demonstration  or  modeling  of  skill  greatly  facilitates  learning. 
Skills  can  be  demonstrated  in  settings  that  simulate  the  workplace,  itiediated 
through  film  or  videotape,  or  conducted  live  in  the  training  setting. 
Demonstrations  can  be  mixed  with  explanation;  the  theory  and  modelling 
components  need  not  be  conducted  separately.  In  fact,  they  have 
reciprocal  effects.  Mastery  of  the  rationale  of  the  skill  facilitates 
discrimination,  and  modeling  facilitates  the  understanding  of  underlying 
theories  by  illustrating  them  in  action. 

The  third  training  component  is  the  practice  of  skill  under  simulated 
conditions.  The  closer  the  training  setting  approximates  the  workplace  the 
more  transfer  is  facilitated.  Considerable  amounts  of  skill  can  be  developed, 
however,  in  settings  far  removed  from  and  di/Terent  from  the  workplace. 
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"Peer  teaching"  (practice  with  other  teachers)  even  has  advantages.  It 
provides  experience  as  a  "student",  enables  trainees  to  profit  from  one 
another's  ideas  and  skill,  and  clarifies  mistakes.  It  also  is  a  good  arrangement 
in  which  to  develop  the  skills  of  peer  coaching.  Peer  teaching  and  practice 
with  small  groups  of  children  are  safer  settings  for  exploration  than  a  full 
classroom.  How  much  practice  is  needed  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
complexity  of  the  skiU.  To  bring  a  model  of  teaching  of  medium 
complexity  under  control  requires  twenty  or  twenty-five  trials  in  the 
classroom  over  a  period  of  about  eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  more  simple  skills, 
or  those  more  similar  to  previously  developed  ones,  wl^l  require  less  practice 
to  develop  and  consolidate  than  those  that  are  more  complex  or  difTcrcni 
from  the  teachers'  current  repertoire. 

Finally,  feedback  about  performance  facilitates  skill  development. 
Trainees  can  learn  to  provide  feedback  to  each  other  and,  utilizing  audio 
or  video  recording,  can  critique  themselves  once  they  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
skiU  and  how  to  use  it.  Feedback  from  others,  to  be  of  maximum  utility  for 
skill  development,  should  occur  as  soon  as  possible  following  practice,  should 
be  specific  to  the  behaviors  being  attempted  by  the  trainee,  and  should  be 
nonevaluative.  Feedback  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  chapter  seven. 

The  coaching  of  teaching  occurs  in  the  workplace  following  initial  training. 
Coaching  provides  support  for  the  community  of  teachers  attempting  to 
master  new  skills,  provides  technical  feedback  on  the  congruence  of  practice 
(rials  with  ideal  performance,  and  provides  companionship  and  collcagial 
problem  solving  as  new  skills  are  integrated  with  existing  behaviors  and 
implemented  in  the  instructional  setting.  Coaching  will  also  be  discussed  at 
length  in  chapter  seven. 

Research  on  Training 

Training,  of  course,  docs  not  exist  out.side  a  context.  Someone  has  to  decide 
what  wiU  be  the  substance  of  the  training,  who  wiU  provide  training,  when  and 
where  the  training  wUI  be  held  and  for  what  duration.  The  norms  of  the 
workplace  impinge  on  the  receptivity  of  participants  to  various  configurations 
of  training  experiences,  as  do  labor-relations  histories  and  interpersonal 
relationships  among  participants.  We  have  less  data  on  the  impact  of  many 
of  these  environmental  and  governance  variables  on  the  effectiveness  of 
trainmg  than  we  have  on  actual  training  components.  However,  we 
recommend  the  participatory  governance  modes  described  in  chapters' two, 
three,  and  five  to  increase  understanding  of  both  the  content  and  why  it 
was  selected  for  each  component.  Also,  as  we  discussed  in  chapter  three,  we 
bchcve  (ha!  cohcsivcncss  and  strong  leadership  in  the  school  are  critical  to 
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the  success  of  training.  The  best  trainers,  wc^king  with  the  most  relevant  and 
powoful  ocMitent^  will  Find-  littte  success  or  receptivity  in  poor 
organizational  climates..  However,  good  climates  and  hi^  motivation  will  not 
substitute  for  well-designed  training.  Fortunately*  that  research  and 
exper^oce  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  assert  that  for  specific 
training  outcomes,  certain  training  compments  or  combinations  of 
components  provide  optimal  conditions  for  teaming.  Essentially,  nearly  all 
teachers  can  master  a  very  wide  range  of  teaching  skills  and  strategies 
provided  that  the  training  is  well-designed  and  the  climate  of  the  school 
facilitates  and  promcrtes  cooperative  study  and  practice* 

Hesce^  designers  of  training  must  answer  several  questions  before 
planning  any  training  experience.  For  whom  is  the  training  intended  and 
what  is  expected  to  result  from  the  training?  k  foQow-up  to  training  built  into 
schools  as  a  permanent  structure  or  must  follow-up  be  planned  and  delivered 
as  part  of  the  training  package?  Does  the  content  of  the  trmnii^  represent 
new  learning  for  participants  or  is  it  an  attempt  to  refme  existing 
knowledge  and  skills? 

Also,  designers  need  to  decide  which  training  components  will  be  used 
and  how  they  will  be  combined  These  components  include  the  presentation 
of  information  or  theory  about  the  topic  of  ^be  training,  live  and  mediated 
demonstration  or  modelling  of  new  skills  and  teaching  models,  opportimities 
for  practice  of  new  skills  and  strategies  in  the  training  setting  as  well  as  in  the 
workplace^  and  feedback  on  performance  in  practice  trials*  Peer  coaching  of 
new  skills  and  strategies,  which  largely  occurs  in  the  workplace,  ideally  is 
taught  and  practiced  in  the  training  setting  as  well 

Research  on  training  provides  some  interesting  insights  into  the  efficacy  of 
various  training  components  and,  particularly,  combinations  of  them 
(Bennett,  1987;  Joyce  &  Showers,  1^)  (see  Table  2).  Infornfation  or 
theory-only  treatments  increase  knowledge  by  about  ES  0^  (OS  of  a 
standard  deviation  on  a  normal  curve),  whereas  theory  combined  with 
demonstration,  practice  and  feedback  results  in  an  ES  of  1  Jl  for  knpwledge 
(Bennett,  1987). 

When  skill  is  the  desired  outcome  of  training,  the  advantage  of  the 
combinations  is  equally  dear.  Theory  or  demonstration  alone  result  in  effei^ 
sixes  for  skill  of  around  3  of  a  standard  deviation  for  refining  existing  skills, 
lower  for  new  skills.  Theory,  demonstration  and  practice  combined  result  in 
an  ES  of  approximately  ,7  for  skill,  whereas  theory,  demonstration^ 
practice,  and  feedback  combined  result  in  an  ES  of  1,18.  When  in-dass 
coaching  is  added  to  the  theory,  demonstration,  practice,  feedback  treatment, 
skill  continues  to  rise. 

Strangely,  the  question  of  transfer  of  training  has  been  asked  much  less 
frequently  in  research  on  training  than  has  the  question  regarding  skill 
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Table  2.  Effect  Sizes  for  Training  Outcomes  by  Training  Components 


Training 

Components  and 
Combinatk>ns 

Training  Outcomes 

Knowledge 

SkOI 

Transfer  of 
Training 

Informatk^ 

.Do 

.35 

.00 

Theory 

lie 

-ID 

.50 

.00 

Demonstration 

1.65 

.26 

.00 

Theory  Demo. 

.66 

.86 

.00 

Theory  Practice 

1.15 

.00 

Theory  Demo.  Prac. 

.72 

.00 

Theory  Demo. 
Practice  Feedback 

1.31 

1.1 8 

.39 

Theory  Demo. 
Practice  Feedback 
Coaching 

2.71 

1.25 

1.68 

acquisition.  Consequently,  many  fewer  studies  of  training  have  measured 
transfer  effects  than  have  measured  skill  acquisition.  Perhaps  the  assumption 
has  been  that  skill,  once  developed,  would  automatically  be  used  in  classroom 
instruction.  Recent  analyses  of  the  literature  on  training  confirm  what 
many  trainers,  teacher  educators,  and  supervisors  have  long  sus- 
pected -  transfer  of  learned  knowledge  and  skill  is  by  no  means  a  sure  bet.  In 
studies  that  have  asked  the  transfer  question  (e.g-,  did  participants  use  new 
skills  in  the  classroom,  did  they  use  them  appropriately,  did  they  integrate 
new  skills  with  existing  repertoire,  was  there  long-term  retention  of  (he 
produces  of  training),  several  findings  emerge.  First,  the  gradual  addition  of 
training  elements  does  not  appear  to  impact  transfer  noticeably  (ES  of  .00  for 
information  or  theory;  theory  plus  demonstration;  theory,  demonstration  and 
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feedback;  ES  of  39  for  theory,  demoiistralioii,  practice  and  feedback). 
However,  a  large  and  dramatic  increase  in  transfer  of  training- ES 
1^- occurs  when  io-class  coaching  is  added  to  an  initial  training  experience 
comprised  of  theory  explanation,  demonstrations,  and  practice  with 
feedback. 

We  have  concluded  from  these  data  that  teachers  can  acquire  new 
knowledge  and  skill  and  use  it  in  their  instructional  practice  when  provided 
with  adequate  opportunities  to  learn.  We  have  hypothesized,  further,  that 
fully  elaborated  training  systems  develop  a  Hearning  to  learn"  aptitude; 
that,  in  fact,  individuals  learn  more  efficiently  over  the  long  term  by 
developing  the  metacognitions  that  enable  self-teaching  in  settings  where 
essential  training  elements  are  missing. 

Implications  for  Staff  Development  Practice 

We  have  drawn  several  conclusions  from  the  research  on  training  which  have 
implications  for  staff  development  programs  serving  individuals,  schools 
and  systems: 

•  First,  regardless  of  who  initiates  a  training  program,  participants  must 
have  sufficient  opportunity  to  develop  skill  that  they  can  eventually 
practice  in  classroom  settings 

•  Second,  if  the  content  of  training  is  new  to  trainees,  training  will  have  to 
be  more  extensive  than  for  substance  that  is  relatively  familiar 

•  Third,  if  transfer  of  training  is  the  training  objective,  follow-up  such  as 
coaching  in  the  workplace  will  probably  be  necessary 

SKILLS  TEACHERS  NEED  AS  LEARNERS 
TO  MASTER  NEW  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 

As  research  on  effective  teaching  yields  more  data,  it  becomes  increasingly 
urgent  that  teachers  be  able  to  use  the  products  of  that  research. 
Designing  training  that  maximizes  opportunities  for  mastery  of  new 
information  and  skills  is  an  important  task.  Are  there  neaming-to-learn" 
skills  which  some  teachers  develop  in  or  bring  to  the  training  setting,  and  if 
so,  can  they  be  developed  in  others?  And  what  have  we  learned  from  training 
about  conditions  that  nurture  and  develop  "leaming-to-leam"  skills? 

Ripple  &  Dr'mkwater  (1982,  p.  1949)  in  their  review  of  reseaich  on 
transfer  of  learning,  note  the  following  about  learning  to  learn": 
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Tbe  ooooepc  of  leajniiig-lo-kM  ifliqpUcf  (he  <kvek)pmcfil  of  ftnlegiet  or  kamiiig  scu 
ss  a  result  cjf  sudi  aycikjioc  (fmctke  with  a  variety  of  probiems).  Preliminafy  prac* 
lice  on  tasks  that  wiU  transfer  posithrlf  to  peifrnnance  on  different  critciioa  tasks  is 
required  for  the  devtk^>fiKnt  of  learmng  to  kam  ^ratcgics. 

From  research  on  training  and  currioilutn  implcmcntatton,  school 
improvement  and  change,  and  otir  personal  training  experiences,  we  have 
identified  several  practices,  attitudes,  and  skilk  that  appear  to  facilitate 
learning  apttitude* 

Persistence 

Practice  oil  new  skills  and  behaviOTS  increases  both  skill  and  comfort  with  the 
unfamiliar*  The  benefits  of  (H^c^ice  are  well  k^  own  to  educators  and  are 
often  reiterated  in  traininf  ^tii^  Yet  many  trainees  try  a  new  skill  or 
practice  only  once  else  never  try  it  alL  The  ^'driving  through"*  initial  trials 
m  which  performance  is  awkward  and  effectiveness  appears  to  decrease 
rather  than  increase  is  one  characteristic  which  appears  to  differentiate 
successful  from  unsuccessful  learners.  Avoidance  of  the  difTicult  and 
awkward  is  not  unique  to  teachers  as  learners,  as  golfers,  skiers  and  tennis 
players  can  attest  Changing  one*s  own  behavior  is  difficult,  especially 
when  one  has  fairly  dependable  strate^es  already  fully  developed. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  Transfer  Problem 

Mastery  of  new  skills,  especially  niien  they  differ  substantially  from  existing 
skills,  is  rarely  sufftdent  for  implementation  in  classroom  practice. 
Introducing  a  new  procedure  or  teaching  strategy  into  an  existing 
repertoire  of  instructional  behaviors  generally  creates  dislocation  and 
discomfort.  Yet,  considerable  practice  of  new  behaviors  is  required  if 
teachers  are  not  only  to  become  technically  proficient  with  them  but  also  to 
integrate  them  sensibly  and  appropriately  with  existing  behaviors. 
Teachers  who  understand  ihc  i^cessity  for  the  additional  effort  required  if 
new  behiviors  are  to  be  mei^ed  with  eid^ing  instructional  practices  and 
CTpend  the  extra  effcHt  to  think  through  i^re  the  new  behaviors  fit  and 
for  what  they  are  effective  are  much  mcH^  likely  to  implement  an 
innovation  than  teachers  vAxo  don*t  acknowledge  and  address  this  learning 
task.  Transfer  of  training  is  a  separate  learning  task,  a  metacc^itive 
condition  that  appears  to  increase  efftdency  in  skill  acquisition  as  well  as 
eventual  transfer  of  learning.  Both  trainers  and  learners  have  tended  to 
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tndercstimate  the  cognitive  aspects  of  implementation -teachers  have 
assumed  they  have  only  to  sc0  something  tn  wder  to  use  it  skillfully  and 
q>pro|Hiately,  and  trainers  have  devc^ed  little  or  no  time  during  training  to 
attacking  the  transfer  problem. 

Teaching  New  Behaviors  to  Students 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  introducing  new  curriculums  or  teaching  processes 
into  the  classroom  is  student  discomfort  with  change.  Students  quickly  learn 
the  rules  of  the  classroom  game  and  how  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
learning  environment,  Those  who  arc  successful  with  existing  conditions  may 
be  partictjlarly  reluctant  to  have  the  rules  changed.  When  new  procedures 
arc  mtroduccd,  students  may  exert  pressure  on  the  teacher  to  return  to  the 
patterns  of  behavior  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  comfortable,  or,  if  not 
comfortable,  which  they  understand  well  Consequently,  if  a  teacher  has 
typically  run  a  brisk  recitation  in  which  students  were  asked  rapid-Hre 
recall  questions  over  material  they  have  previously  read  or  been  introduced 
to  in  some  other  fashion^  students  have  learned  how  to  signal  they  know  the 
answers,  how  to  avoid  being  called  on  when  they  don*t  know  the  answers,  and 
what  to  expect  in  terms  of  feedback  (c.g-,  immediate  information  regarding 
the  correctness  of  responses,  the  message  that  there  is  a  "right"  answer).  If 
this  teacher  then  introduces  an  inquiry  process  into  the  classroom  which 
shifts  responsibility  to  students  for  collecting  and  analyzing  data  and  setting 
and  testing  hypotheses,  and  knowledge  is  viewed  as  emergent  and  tentative, 
student  discomfort  with  the  new  demands  may  encourage  the  teacher  to 
abai:  Jon  the  new  strategy  after  one  or  two  trials.  When  this  happens,  neither 
teacher  nor  students  develop  sufficient  expertise  with  the  new  strategy  to 
evaluate  potential  benefits  and  uses. 

Teachers  who  directly  teach  the  requisite  skills  to  students,  including  both 
the  cognitive  and  social  tasks  required  by  specific  innovations,  are  muj:h  more 
likely  to  integrate  successfully  the  new  behaviors  with  existing  instructional 
repertoire. 

Meeting  the  Cognitive  Demands  of  Innovations 

Teachers  frequently  have  complained  that  their  training  has  over-emphasized 
"theory  and  neglected  the  practical  or  clinical  aspects  of  teaching.  U  is 
probable,  however,  that  without  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  theory  of  an 
innovation^  or  what  FuUan  calls  "deep  understanding*,  that  teachers  wH  be 
unable  to  use  new  skills  and  strategies  in  any  but  a  most  superficial  manner. 
Understanding  of  the  theory  underlying  specific  behaviors  enables  flexible 
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and  appropriate  use  of  the  behaviors  in  multiple  situations  and  prevents 
the  often  ludicrous  following  of  "rcceipes"  for  teaching.  Thus,  a  teacher  who 
wishes  to  organize  presentations  or  entire  courses  with  advance  organizers 
must  understand  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  material  to  be  so 
organized  and  be  able  to  extract  and  oi^ganizc  concepts  into  a  hierarchy  of 
ideas.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  apply  the  link-work  method  to  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  language  vocabulary  must  understand  the  research 
from  cognitive  psychology  regarding  the  role  of  association  in  memory. 
And  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  implement  a  contingency  management  system 
must  completely  understand  the  nature  of  reinforcers  and  how  they  operate. 

Teachers  who  master  the  theory  undergirding  ".ew  behaviors  they  wish 
to  use  in  their  classrooms  implement  those  behaviors  in  greater  congruence 
with  the  researched  and  tested  ideal  and  are  more  likely  to  replicate  results 
obtained  in  research  settings  with  their  own  students. 

Productive  Use  of  Peers 

During  the  last  few  years,  research  on  training  has  documented  the  benefits 
of  peers  helping  peers  in  the  in—'eraentation  of  innovations.  Regular, 
structured  interaction  between  or  among  peers  over  substantive  content  is 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  profession  and  is  viewed  by  other  professionals  as 
essential  professional  nourishment  rather  than  a  threat  to  autonomy.  A 
family  dentist  does  not  hesitate  to  consult  a  root  canal  specialist  in  the  midst 
ol  an  examination  if  he  or  she  feels  the  need  for  consultation  nor  docs  a 
hairdresser  feel  constrained  in  getting  a  second  opinion  regarding  {he  tyy>c  of 
permanent  needed  for  a  particular  head  of  hair.  This  propensity  to  seek  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  other  professionals  was  vividly  illustrated  recently 
when  one  of  the  leading  cardiologists  in  the  world  explained  to  us  his 
decision-making  process  in  the  operating  room.  Fifteen  medical  personnel 
(surgeons,  anesthesiologists,  cardiologists)  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of 
reopening  a  patient's  chest  versus  using  drug  therapy  following  by-pass 
surgery  in  which  the  patient's  heart  was  fibriUating.  Rather  than  feeling 
embarrassment  that  he  had  asked  for  other  opinions,  the  cardiologist  seemed 
to  assume  we  would  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  he  had  consulted  the 
other  professionals  on  the  spot. 

Teachers  also  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  mutual  study  and 
problem  solving  in  relation  to  professional  competence.  The  programs  which 
build  into  training  and  follow-up  of  training  opportunities  for  collegia! 
work  on  the  mastery  and  use  of  innovative  practices  and  content  contribute 
not  only  to  the  individual  competence  of  teachers  participating  in  them  but 
ako  build  their  sense  of  membership  in  a  profession.  Furthermore,  teachers 
who  assume  a  proactive  stance  in  relation  to  self-help  peer  relationships 
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appear  to  gain  much  more  from  such  programs  than  do  teachers  who  merely 
"'sutnnit'*  to  them.  Observing  other  profes^onals  wo/k  is  a  valuable  learning 
experieooe  in  itself*  and  collaborative  analysis  o(  teaching  and  planning  for 
appropriate  use  of  an  innovation  usually  results  in  more  practice  and  more 
focussed  {H-actice*  Finally,  the  proactive  teachers  who  can  and  will  state  what 
they  need -what  they  understand  and  what  they  don*t- rather  than  relying 
on  the  mind-reading  capability  of  their  peers  are  fikcly  to  benefit  more 
from  professional  collegial  study  than  teachers  who  are  passive  in  the 
relationship. 


Flexibility 

Flexibility  appears  to  be  a  highly  functional  attribute  of  teachers  in 
training.  During  the  first  stage  of  learning  when  trainees  arc  introduced  to 
new  content  and/or  processes,  traditional  thinking  about  curriculum  and 
instruction  may  have  to  be  reoriented.  If  training  consists  of  learning  an 
inductive  thinking  strategy,  for  example,  current  materials  may  have  to  be 
reorganized  or  supplemented  in  order  to  provide  students  with  data  rather 
than  conclu:  ions  and  generalizations.  Teachers  may  also  have  to  rethink 
their  roles  as  instructors  in  the  classroom.  If  they  have  conceived  their 
roles  as  information  givers,  instructional  processes  that  transfer  greater 
responsibility  to  students  for  their  own  learning  may  require  rethinking  of 
educational  goals,  ways  and  means.  In  the  transfer  stage  of  learning,  when 
teachers  are  attempting  to  use  new  content  and  processes  appropriately  in 
the  instructional  setting,  a  reorientation  to  students  maybe  necessary.  When 
new  and  different  expectations  are  held  for  students,  teachers  must  figure  out 
what  learning  skills  students  possess  and  which  must  be  directly,  taught  in 
order  for  students  to  operate  within  different  frameworks.  Teacher  flexibility 
in  the  learning  process  can  be  summed  up  as  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  willingness 
to  experiment  with  their  own  beha*aor,  -^nd  an  openness  to  evidence  that 
alternatives  have  something  to  offer, 

CONDITIONS  THAT  HELP  TEACHERS  DEVELOP 
LEARNING  SKILLS 

If  indeed  skills,  attitudes  and  characteristics  such  as  perserverence  in  the  face 
of  discomfort,  understanding  of  the  transfer  of  training  prc4?lem,  directly 
teaching  new  processes  to  students,  understanding  and  tackling  the  cognitive 
dem  inds  of  innovations,  productive  use  of  peers  in  the  learning  process,  and 
teacher  flexibility  develop  learning-to-learn  capabilities,  what  arc  the 
conditions  in  inservice  training  programs  that  foster  these  aptitudes  and 
behaviors? 
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Adequate  Training 

Training  that  develops  a  high  degree  of  skill  with  and  understanding  of  an 
innovation  seems  essential  if  teachers  are  to  later  practice  new  behaviors  in 
their  classrooms,  teach  new  processes  to  students  and  work  collaboratively 
with  peers  on  appropriate  implementation.  Providing  conditions  that  enable 
teachers  to  engage  in  Icaming-to-Iearn  activities  probably  means  designing 
training  that  includes  an  explication  of  theory,  multiple  demonstrations  of 
processes  and  content  to  be  mastered,  and  opportunities  for  practice  with 
factual,  non-evaluative  feedback. 

Opportunities  for  Colleagia!  Problem  Solving 

Working  closely  with  peers  is  nc^  characteristic  of  most  higher  education 
training  programs  and  is  definitely  nc^  typical  of  schools*  The  isolation  in 
which  teachers  in  our  schools  woik  has  been  wtU  documented,  and  a  perusal 
of  most  schoors  schedules  would  confirm  what  teachers  tell  us-teachers 
generally  work  ab&e  in  a  classroom  of  students  and  see  other  teachers 
perhaps  one  period  a  day  (secondary)  if  they  go  to  a  common  room  during 
their  preparation  period  Time  for  both  preservice  and  inservice  teachers 
to  observe  each  other  work,  analyze  their  teaching,  and  plan  together  the  best 
choices  of  content  and  process  for  spedflc  educational  objectives  must  be 
structiu^ed  into  the  workplace* 

Building  Norms  That  Support  Experimentation 

Staff  development  programs  frequently  offer  training  that  directs  ''Leam 
this  and  do  it.  Effective  teachers  do  X/  Teachers  arc  told  to  provide 
positive  reinforcement  to  students,  assign  hc^xwork,  provide  a  learning  ''set% 
ask  questions  at  varying  levels  erf"  cognitive  complexity,  keep  students  on  task, 
and  evaluate  student  progress,  and  are  given  procedures  for  accomplishing 
these  behaviors.  If  teachers  were  to  Icam,  first  in  their  preservice 
programs  and  later  in  their  school  districts  that  experimentation  with  one's 
own  beh^^.vior  can  lead  to  increased  knowledge,  they  would  be  more  open 
to  exploring  alternatives.  One  of  the  greatest  difliculties  encountered  by 
schoo  improvement  and  change  efforts  is  the  attitude  that  "wc  already 
learned  how  to  do  that*.  This  is  not  to  label  teachers  as  intransigent  but 
rather  to  note  that  we  have,  through  our  most  common  approaches  to  teacher 
preparation  and  training  inculcated  the  notion  that  right  answers  are  fight 
forever.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  develop  views  of  knowledge  as 
emergent,  views  of  the  profession  as  changing,  and  views  of  the  individual 
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as  growing,  wt  will  have  provided  conditions  that  enable  teachers  to 
esqperiment  with  the  content  add  process  of  their  craft. 

Organizational  Structures  that  Support  Learning 

Districts  and  schools  can  structure  the  workplace  so  that  collaborative 
work  is  possible  and  rewarded,  training  is  provided  that  maximizes 
oi^wrtunities  for  skill  mastery  and  implementation,  and  attitudes  and 
norms  that  support  experimentation  are  communicated.  Building  levd  and 
central  ofllce  administration  are  powerful  (and  s(Hnetimes  unintentional) 
moldcrs  of  expectations  and  norms,  and  dispensers  of  rewards  and  sanctions. 
Whether  the  belief  is  waracied  or  not,  many  teachers  feel  they  are  not  free  to 
experiment  with  curriculum  and  instruction,  that  the  'knowledge  of  most 
worth"  is  that  covered  by  standardized  tests.  The  forceful  and  active 
leadership  of  school  and  district  admninistrators  can  counter  prevailing 
norms  and  help  establish  new  ones. 

IMPLEMENTING  TRAJNING  DESIGNS 

Returning  to  Opal  District,  which  we  discussed  in  chapter  two,  what  arc 
the  training  implications  for  Adrienne  as  an  individual  working  on  h;;r  clinical 
skills,  as  a  member  of  a  coaching  team  and  study  group  working  on  a 
school  improvement  goal,  and  as  a  teacher  in  a  district  attempting  to  improve 
student  writing  throu^  the  use  of  computer-assisted  word  processing? 

Adrienne  and  her  colleagues  possess  nearly  all  the  attitudes,  skills,  and 
practices  discussed  above.  Because  of  their  commitment  to  collaborative 
api»'oaches  to  educational  problems,  they  have  a  framework  in  place  that 
serves  individual  as  well  as  collective  and  systemic  priorities.  The 
institutionalized  system  of  coaching  teams  and  study  groups  assists 
individuals  in  learning  and  implementing  new  skills  whether  the  initiative 
originated  with  individual  interest,  as  a  school-wide  concern  or  a  district -wide 
thrust.  The  Opal  School  faculty  has  learned  to  coordinate  efforts  in  staff 
development  and  avoid  the  fragmentation  that  prevents  effective  learning 
in  any  area. 

In  training  settings,  Ihcy  tend  to  request  theory  and  demonstration  in 
proportion  to  their  needs,  thus  drawing  from  the  instructor  in  any  given 
situation  the  elements  they  know  they  will  need  for  eventual  skill  mastery  and 
implementation.  They  prefer  opportunities  to  practice  with  feedback  in  the 
training  setting  but  know  they  can  provide  practice  and  feedback  to  each 
other  in  the  school  setting  if  training  time  is  limited.  They  are  likely  to 
draw  from  trainers  references  on  the  effectiveness  of  specific 
practices/skills/strategies  and  incorporate  such  reading  into  their  study  group 
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sessions.  Most  important,  they  understand  the  requirements  for  transfer  and 
have  cxpcdUed  the  transfer  process  for  themschcs  by  organizing 
permanent  structures  that  fadUtate  the  mastery  of  theory,  skUls,  and 
application. 

SUMMARY 

From  the  research  on  training  and  studies  of  transfer  of  training  as  weU  as 
climcal  experience  over  the  last  20  years,  wc  have  identified  teacher  skills, 
understandings  and  characteristics  that  appear  to  fadUtate  learning.  The 
concern  for  identification  of  Tcaming-to-leam"  skills  stems  from  the 
contradictions  that  exist  between  skiU  learning  and  use  of  those  skills  in  staff 
development  programs.  That  teachers  can  learn  a  wide  variety  of  skills, 
strategics  and  practices  is  wcU  documented.  That  behaviors  learned  in 
traimng  scttmgs  are  less  often  implemented  in  classroom  practice  is  also  well 
documented,  even  though  more  intensive  training  programs  that  include 
follow-up  traming  and  employ  peer  self-help  groups  have  much  better 
unplementation  records  than  the  field  as  a  whole. 

Sn^  (1982),  commenting  on  three  papers  prepared  for  a  symposium  on 
I  he  Students  Role  in  Learning,-  notes  that  neaming  U  a  function  of  the 
amount  of  active  mental  effort  invested  m  the  exercise  of  intelligence  to 
accomplish  cognitivr  work"  (p.  5).  He  further  asserts  that  "it  is  possible  to 
train  directly  the  cogniUvc  and  metacognitive  processing  skUls  involved  in 
intelligent  learning  and  it  b  possible  to  prompt  mtrinsicaUy  motivated 
Icarmng  by  intelligent  arrangement  of  educational  conditions"  (p  10)  If 
the  skills  and  characteristics  identified  in  thU  chapter  do  indeed  help 
teachers  learn  from  training  opportunities  to  the  extent  that  they  are  better 
able  to  master  and  implement  new  content  and  instructional  practices,  wc  arc 
a  step  doscr  to  developing  the  conditions  that  enable  teachers  to  master 
the  cogaitivc  and  metacognitive  processing  skills  mvolved  in  intelligent 
learning,  * 

From  a  career  perspective,  U  may  be  that  learning  how  to  acquire  good 
pracUccs  should  take  a  place  of  substantively  equal  importance  with  the  good 
practices  themselves.  The  effectiveness  of  presenicc  teacher  training 
programs  may  weU  depend  on  the  skiU  of  the  teadier  candidates  to 
navigate  the  consolidation  phase  in  the  variety  of  settings  in  which  they  will 
find  themselves.  The  creation  of  effective  inservicc  training  programs  may 
equally  depend  on  the  skills  of  teachers  to  learn  ever  increasing  knowledge 
and  practices  and  how  to  consolidate  them.  Current  staff  devdopment 
efforts  expend  a  large  portion  of  their  energy  in  persuasion  and  in  helping 
teachers  cope  with  anxiety  and  stress.  The  situation  might  be  quite  different 
If  those  same  teachers  had  been  adequately  prepared  for  the  life-long  process 
of  professional  education. 
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The  End  of  an  Era  of  Staff 

Development 

Staff  development  should  not  place  teachers  in  a 

passive  learning  role  but  should  encompass  a 
broad  range  of  professional  growth  opportutiities. 


We  have  come  to  the  end  of  an 
era.  Staff  development  as  we 
have  kiiown  it  has  proven 
ineffective  and  limiting  To  usher  in  a 
new  era,  we  need  a  new  vision  of  staff 
development — one  that  challenges 
and  involves  teachers  in  the  honoring 
and  creation  of  their  own  knowledge. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Era 

The  present  era  of  staff  development 
began  more  than  15  years  ago  when 
we  began  to  see  the  teacher  as  an  adult 
learner.  This  ^^revolutionary''  insight 
cx>lncided  with  an  increase  in  knowl- 
edge about  adult  learning  (Lambert 
1983).  We  learned  that  cognitive  de- 
velopment does  not  peak  in  late  ado- 
lescence, plateau,  and  then  decline 
Indeed,  cognitive  complexity  contin- 
ues to  develop — or  has  the  potential 
to  do  so — throughout  one's  life,  even 
into  late  adulthocxl  (Sprinthall  and 
Thies-Sprinthall  1983). 

We  realized  then  that  teachers  had 
not  necessarily  given  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  preservice.  There  was 
hope  for  a  lifetime  of  learning  on  the 
job.  Therefore,  our  modest  attempts  at 
inservice — cwie-shot  inspirational  speak- 
ers or  an  occastonal  confcience  in  sul> 
ject  matter — fdl  &r  shon  of  ;Kkiressing 
our  needs  for  systematic  learning  about 
teaching. 

So  inservice  gave  way  to  staff  devel- 
opment.  As  excellent  teachers,  we 
sought  this  challenge.  We  became  ex- 


pen  in  skills  wc  could  teach  to  our 
colleagues.  We  became  the  new  breed 
of  trainers:  staff  developers.  Lacking  an 
articulated  kmwlctige  base  of  our 
own,  we  turned  to  research  for  an- 
swers to  our  questions  What  is  good 
teaching?  What  docs  it  look  like?  How 
do  we  know  when  we're  doing  it?  Can 
we  teach  it  to  others?  Can  we  model  it 
for  others? 

Enter  stage  left,  Madeline  Hunter 
(1979),  followed  by  Da\id  Berliner 
(1984).  We  listened  What  we  heard 
rang  true  there  are  effeaive  elements 
of  good  instruction.  As  teachers,  we 
had  known  that.  Now  we  had  our 
knowledge  base — at  least  our  first  im- 


By  the  late  70s  we 
were  defining  staJBT 
development  as 
learning  about  a 
new  skill  and 
transferring  that 
skill  to  the 
classroom. 
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portani  piece  of  it  Our  nc*w^  knowL 
edge  also  gave  us  direniiMi  in  how  to 
deliver  this  information  to  adults.  After 
all,  gocxi  instruction  is  gcKxi  instruc- 
tion. Armed  with  our  discrete  skills 
and  training  manuals,  we  forged 
ahead. 

Enter  stage  right,  Bruce  Joyce  and 
this  thing  called  **coaching**  (Joyce  and 
Showers  1983).  Joyce  told  us  that  if 
skills  are  to  be  tranfened  to  the  class- 
room, there  must  be  more  than  telling 
and  showing.  We  needed  mcxleling, 
practice,  and  feedback.  Again,  this 
made  sense. 

By  the  late  70s  we  were  defining 
staff  development  as  learning  about  a 
new  skill  arid  transferring  that  skill  to 
the  classroom.  Thus  we  had  our  pre- 
miere mode!  for  staff  development 
doyce  and  Showers  1980): 

•  presentation  oi  theory, 

•  demcmstration  of  skill, 

•  proteaed  practice, 

•  pr:aciice, 

•  feedback, 

•  coaching. 

In  most  quarters,  this  definition  still 
sta.nLs  today  (California  Study  of  Staff 
Development  1987,  ASCD  1985), 

Direct  Instruction  Drawbacks 

Meanwhile,  our  invejaigatiixi  of  "ef- 
fective schools" — elementary  schools 
suocesslul  with  k>w-abillty  studexus  as 
measured  by  staixlardized  ie«s — ccwv 
firmed  the  work  of  Hunter  arxl  Berliner 
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the  most  successful  scIkh>1s  u^l  nu)re 
dinxi  toMruaion 

In  the  more-than  10  years  biuac  the 
effective  schools  movemeni  tx'gan 
however,  we  have  learned  some  dis- 
turbing things  aboui  this  mtxlcl  of 
instruction 

•  With  direa  instruction,  students 
tend  to  do  slighllv  Ix-iier  on  achievt*- 
nwnl  tests  initially  but  do  slightly 
worse  on  tests  of  abstract  thinking, 
creativity,  and  prot>lem  solving 
(Peterson  19"^9,  C;ii<  kman  1979) 

•  Students  wiili  an  internal  IcK  US  of 
control  who  take  responsibtlirv'  for 
their  ow^n  learning  do  worse  with  di- 
rect instruction,  while  students  with  an 
external  Ickus  of  control  do  better 
(Wright  and  DeCeiter  1976) 

•  High  achieving,  task-oriented  stu- 
dents do  worse  in  direct  instrxictiofi 
than  in  less  direct  approaches 
(El>meier  and  GckkI  1979,  Solomon 
and  Kendall  19:^6) 

•  After  three  years  of  predominant 
use  of  direct  instruction,  a*  hievcmeni 
scores  plateau  and  lK*gin  to  decline 
(Robbinsand  Wolfe  1987) 

Siniilar  findings  have  Ikch  ref^>iie<l 
around  the  countr>'  (Rot;bin5  198"'. 
Sullings  198"^)  Ifiese  findings  raise 
serious  doubts  alx)ut  direct  instruc 
tion  for  children  Of  cours<\  direct 
instruction  stitl  has  an  im(K)nant  role 
to  play  in  the  classrcx>m.  but  if  it  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  learning  exfXTi- 
ence,  it  gets  in  the  way  of  human 
develo{)ment 

Yet.  despite  our  knowledge  of  the 
drawbacks  of  direct  instruction,  the 
premiere  mcxlel  of  statf  developnieni 
for  adults  is  in  many  ways  parallel  to 
the  direct  instruction  model  for  siu 
dents  (see  fig  1). 

This  preferred  staff  development  ap- 
proach reflects  many  misconceptions 
about  adult  learning 

•  Adult  learning  is  an  outside  in 
rather  than  an  imide^jtit  prcxess 

•  Teachers  as  learners  are  conduits 
they  do  not  perceive,  translate,  or  con- 
sirua  knowledge 

•  Changes  in  discrete  behaviors 
will  improve  decision  making  and 


Fig.  1,  Parallels  Between  Staff  Development  ami  Direct  ln«tructk>n 


Direct  Insliwitan  Model 

mput 
rfKxJeling 
guided  pf3CtK€ 
tndepefident  practft.^ 
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thereby  enable  teachers  to  make  con 
tinuous  and  informed  decisicHiN  as 
they  teach 

•  C;rjft  kncmledge  and  exfxriencc 
are  not  necessarily  valid 

•  Choice  is  limited  by  indisputable 
research  al:x)ut  "right"  practice 

•  Growth  and  development  cxcur 
solely  as  functions  of  jx*dagogical 
practices 

Viliy  have  these  false  assumptions 
endured  so  k>ng:'  It  we  eagerlv  ai 
cepted  che  new  knowledge  about 
adult  learning,  win'  did  we  adopt  a 
mcxiel  whose  assumptioris  deny  the 
mo>i  basic  tenets  of  adult  learning'' 
The  reasofv  I  IxMieve,  is  that  staff  de- 
velopment has  Ix'cn  nestled  in  the 
promise  of  (ollegiahty 

The  Lure  of  CoUcgiaUty 

The  merits  of  collegiahty  have  tx-cn 
well  established  (Bird  and  Uttle  1983 
Little  1982.  Ijelxrnnan  1982,  Kent 
198S.  McNergne>  and  Carrier  1981, 
Zahunk  1987)  Collegial  practice  ex- 
pands cognitive  complexity,  leads  to 
thoughtful  planning  and  reflective 
practice,  and  incteases  teachers  satis- 
faction with  their  work 

Teachers  consistently  refx^il  that  the 
(K>wer  and  attmction  of  staff  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  opjxmunity  to  talk  to 
other  teachers  (George  198(i).  "Colle- 
giality'  was  seductive  and  satisfying  to 
teachers  the  more  we  could  make  it 
hap^K'n,  the  more  pleased  we  were 
with  our  staff^  development  activities 
We  conspired  with  our  cx)Ileagues  in 
the  passive  prcxx\ss  of  neieiving 
knowledge   Technical  coaching  be- 


Staff  Devek>f¥iient  MocicI 
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came  a  collegial  practice  for  *  oiling 
the  pijK'line  of  passivity,  if  the  new 
learning  wasn  t  a  "take.  '  we  {xnnted 
the  hnger  at  the  lack  of  practice  and 
coaching  (Robbms  and  >X'olfe  ^9B^) 
We  began  to  sjK*culate  alx)ut  the  vast 
numlKM-  of  trials  nec%iexl  for  transfer  of 
a  new  skill  to  (xcur  If  we  would  )iist 
tell  teachers  more  and  longer,  we  be- 
lieved, they'd  finally  learn  the  new 
skill  We  didn  t  question  the  telling  ' 
In  playmg  a  passive  lole  in  staff 
development,  teachers  failed  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  profession  Aixi 
we  staff  develojx'rs  unwittingly  col 
luded  with  arthritic  bureaucracies  to 
keep  teachers  from  questioning  and 
demanding  more  of  the  system  >Xe 
have  not  challenged  teachers  to  in 
quire,  criticize,  panicipate,  or  create 
Instead,  we  have  {XTjX'tuJted  the  pa 
(em;ilistic  svstem  that  reinforco  sch<K)l- 
tng-as-usual  we  have  taught  teacher^  lo 
accefX  the  .system  as  it  is.  concede  thai 


The  premiere  model 
of  staff  development 
for  adults  is  in  many 
ways  parallel  to  the 
direct  instruction 
model  for  students. 
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valid  kfX)wledge  lies  outside  their  day- 
tcxlay  world,  ar  i  focus  exclusively  on 
the  students  (without  balanced  anentton 
to  developing  oneself,  one  s  colleagues, 
and  the  profession). 

Involving  the  Learner 

If  we  acknowledge  the  inadequacies  of 
the  ei^  of  staff  development  in  which 
the  learner  is  the  recipient  of  expert 
knowledge,  what  must  we  do  to  usher 
in  a  nc*w  era?  We  must  redesign  staff 
development  to  involve  and  empower 
the  learner.  Bc*ciuse  we  have  insistcxl 
on  "telling '  teachers  how  to  improve, 
the  staff  development  community  has 
had  limited  influence  on  the  profes- 
sion Instead  of  persisting  in  this  error 
we  jihould  encourage  teachers  to  do 
what  they  have  not  done: 

•  talk  about  their  own  thinking  and 
teaching,  instead  of  just  alx)ut  materi- 
als, discipline,  activities,  and  individu- 
alL:ation  for  students; 

•  initiate  change  in  the  school 
environment, 

•  contribute  to  the  knowlc*dge  base 
of  the  profession. 

•  enculturate  new  teachers  in  the 
positive-practice  and  self-directing 
norms  of  teach mg. 


If  we  would  just  tell 
teachers  more  and 
longer,  we  believed, 
they'd  finally  learn 
the  new  skill.  We 
didn't  question  the 
"telling/' 
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•  share  in  the  leadership  of 
schools; 

•  foster  teachers'  union  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  profession,  es- 
pecially at  the  kxal  level; 

•  help  to  design  the  restructuring 
of  schooling; 

•  design  new  or  expanded  roles  for 
themselves; 

•  actively  and  cooperatively  im- 
prove the  societal  image  of  teaching  as 
a  profession. 

Opportunities  to  Learn 

When  teachei^  engage  in  reflective 
practice,  cx^Uegiality,  and  shared  lead- 
ership, they  come  to  understand  them 
selves  and  their  work  differently.  This 
new  understanding  causes  a  shift  in 
their  beliefs  and  norms  This  shift,  in 
turn,  creates  new  opportunitiv»s,  nc*w 
visions  of  what  can  be  done  The  new 
professional  dt*vrlopment  is  a  cultural, 
not  a  delivery,  concept. 

This  cycle  of  pa>fessional  develop- 
ment requires  taking  advantage  of  the 
rich  and  varied  opfX>nunities  to  learn 
that  are  available  in  schools  These 
opportunities  are  numerous:  when 
teachers  participate  in  decisions,  rcdc- 
fine  their  roles,  reflect  on  their  own 
competence,  converse  with  peers,  ad- 
vocate new  programs  or  schedules, 
pt>se  questions  about  their  work,  or 
give  guidance  to  new  teachers, 
thereby  eliciting  and  aniculaiing  their 
own  knowledge. 

Such  a  view  incorporates  the  di^ 
mensions  of  empowerment:  options, 
choice,  authority,  and  resfXKisibility 
(Freire  1970.  Champoux  1984,  Lam- 
bert 1983,  Ughtfoot  1987,  Bcnveniste 
1987,  Marshall  1985)  These  emancipa- 
tory elements  are  described  below. 

Options  Awatieness  that  options  ex- 
ist— in  a)les,  tasks,  career,  use  of  time, 
relationships,  strategies,  curriculum- 
unleashes  a  sense  of  liberation  or  pcv- 
sonal  power  in  the  individual 

Choice  Awareness  of  options  must 
be  accx>mpanied  by  the  freedom  to 
choose  among  them,  a  teacher  has  no 
options  without  the  f^x)wer  of  choice 
By  exeixising  choice,  teachers  move 
from  a  passive  to  an  active  role  How- 
ever, one  choice  may  be  the  conscious 
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decision  not  to  exeaise  an  option 

Authority  Teachers  who  take  an  ac- 
tive role  need  authority  both  inside 
and  outside  the  classiXK^m  Thc7  need 
to  share  in  power  and  leadership  The 
sharing  of  authority  means  the  sharing 
of  responsibility  It  alsc>  means  rede- 
fining the  role  of  the  teacher 

Responsibility  Professional  devclofv 
ment  means  developing  the  profes- 
sion as  well  as  oneself  Each  teacher  is 
T  £'sjx)nsible  for  contributing  to  the  re- 
design of  schooling  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  all  concerned,  sharing  in  the 
enculturation  of  new  teachers,  and 
contributing  to  the  knowletlge  base  of 
the  profession. 


District  Actions 

In  a  professional  environment  that 
highly  values  these  empowering  ele- 
ments,  teachers  engage  in  a  broad 
i^ange  of  professional  ga>wth  opportu- 
nities. Many  school  districts  in  Marin 
County,  California,  for  example,  are 
dc*tlicated  to  developing  inquiring  sys- 
tems Over  the  past  four  years,  these 
districts  have  refcxruseil  decision- 
making authority  and  the  source  of 
knt)wlc%lge  about  leaching  by 

•  working  with  schcK>ls  and  staffs  to 
schedule  time  for  teachers  to  work 
together; 

•  paniding  clerical,  p3ra-pn>fes- 
sional,  aixi  icxhnological  suptx)n  for 
teachers; 

•  pawiding  disca'ticmary  funds  for 
innovation,  c*xperimentation,  and  re- 
search— and  providing  teachers  with 
authority  over  the  use  of  those  funds, 

•  supporting  teacher  designed  and 
district-designed  roles— researcher, 
advisor,  university  liaison,  curriculum 
specialist,  leadership  team  mcmlier — 
to  expand  areas  of  expenisc  and  ex- 
tend authority, 

•  elimifiating  exclusive  reliance  on 
administrative  judgments  and  assi.sfing 
and  promoting  teacher  self  evaluation, 

•  seeking  and  insisting  on  noncon- 
trontational  bargaining  to  engender 
"win-win '  working  relationships: 

•  sharing  decisions  at  all  levels  with 
staff— virtually  eliminating  distrust  and 
incapacity  to  act; 

EOUC^nON^  l>:AI>FRSHtP 


We  have  not 
challenged  teachers 
to  inquire,  criticize, 
participate,  or 
create. 

•  fMwiding  omtHjdsman  services  by 
teacher  leaders  to  otter  districts,  univer- 
sities, professional  oc^ganizations,  the 
state  department,  and  business; 

•  removing  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic rules  such  as  policies  that  cen- 
tralize all  decisions  on  resources. 

A  New  Role  fcr  Staff 
Developers 

If  teachers  become  proaaive  partici- 
pants who  assume  responsibility^  for 
professionalizing  teaching,  will  the 
staff  developer — ^as  well  as  staff  devel- 
opment— become  obsolete?  Abso- 
lutely noc!  In  this  new  vision  of  staff 
development,  the  staff  developer  and 
the  principal  becOTie  "systems  facilita- 
tors/' with  additional  skills  and  addi- 
tional functions  The  new  staff  devel- 
oper will  assist  professionals  to: 

•  inquire  into  and  reflea  upon 
pr^:tice, 

•  elicit  and  share  craft  knowledge, 

•  identify  and  create  options  for 
learning, 

•  lead  arkJ  work  collaboratively, 

•  leam  about  new  developments  in 
the  profession, 

•  design  school  and  district  systems 
that  open  opportunities  and  encour- 
age participation. 

A  New  Social  Contract 

Can  we  as  staff  devek^rs  enter  imp  a 
new  social  contraa  with  our  profes- 
sk)nal  peers?  I  believe  we  can,  because 
of  the  changes  we  have  already  made. 
We  have  created  roles  for  ourselves, 
we  have  assumed  authcHity  over  a  new 
realm,  we  have  taken  responsibility  for 
an  ever-wklening  arena  of  adult  leanv 
ing  activities,  we  have  talked  among 
ourselves  and  sought  informatics 


when  and  where  we  ncvded  it  We 
have  become  smarter  . . .  and  wiser. 
From  the  vant^e  of  our  own  engage- 
ment with  multiple  opportunities  for 
leamitig,  can  we  now  do  less  with 
other5?CI 
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Despite  previous  research, 
in-service  programs  often 
need  improvement 


Effective  staff 
development 


By  Susan  F.  Loucks  and  Patricia  Zigarmi 


Writers  in  the  field  of  educational  change  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  change  in  schools  Is  a  pro- 
cess, not  an  event.  Yet,  policy-makers,  decision-makers, 
administrators  and  even  staff  developers  frequently 
t>ehave  in  ways  that  betray  this  t>asic  assumption.  Those 
of  us  involved  In  the  study  and  the  delivery  of  staff  d<»vel- 
opment  still  discover,  in  amazement,  a  myriad  of  one^y, 
*'hit  and  run*'  wor1(shops,  lectures  delivered  by  visiting  ex* 
perts  to  whole  school  systems,  classroom  walls  torn 
down  in  July  with  the  expectation  of  "open  classrooms'* 
in  September  and  fegisiative  mandates  decreeing  massive 
changes  by  a  certain  date. 

Staff  developers  have  some  control  over  all  of  these 
situations— more  control  over  the  types  of  staff  develop- 
ment activities  their  districts  provide,  less,  perhaps,  over 
external  mandates.  In  either  case,  the  careful  design  and 
conduct  of  staff  development  activities  is  essential  If  any 
improvement  is  to  take  place  in  our  schools.  Such  ac^ 
tivities  must  reflect  what  we  know  about  the  change 
process. 

Educational  change  has  long  been  the  topic  of 
discussion  and  detMite  among  resei^hers,  theorists,  and 
practitioners.  It  is  only  in  the  past  five  or  10  years, 
however,  that  attention  has  been  gh^en  to  the  area  of  Im- 
plementation and  studies  have  focused  on  the  actual  use 
of  Innovations  by  individuals.  Two  major  arsi^s  of  study  are 
noted:  attempts  to  understand  (1)  how  people  change  in 
t>oth  their  feelings  at>out  and  their  use  of  new  programs, 
and  (2)  what  processes  and  characteristics  of  individuals 
and  settings  facilitate  or  inhibit  the  change  process.  Cw- 
trlbutlons  have  been  made  through  work  by  ttm  Texas 


R&D  Center  for  Teacher  Education,  the  Bmt6  Corporation, 
the  UCLA/Ketter^  Foundation  Studies,  and  tfie  Oregon 
Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  Management  (see 
rafofwioeifs^ 

This  fltfticle  draws  on  these  studies,  as  weN  as  on  our 
own  research  and  extenshe  experience  in  the  dellvefy  of 
staff  development,  to  deline^  elements  of  staff  develop- 
ment that  mB  related  to  successful  innovation  im- 
plementation. We  begin  by  iilustrattng  our  belief  that 
''charge  is  a  imicess'*  by  descrfMng  tow  phMM  of  the 
cfw^e  process*  Within  e^h  phase,  we  then  dtscuM 
characteristics  of  effective  staff  (fevel<^>mc^t  progrwns. 
We  end  by  presenting  two  short  exrnip^  of  how  these 
etenr>ents  have  been  and  can  be  combined  in  practice. 

Ow  Perefieciive  of  ttie  Ctienpe  Pipceas 

We  believe  that  staff  development  is  a  **peopie"  ac- 
thdty.  Granted,  it  occurs  within  an  ons^izatioaai  context 
and  must  deal  with  organizational  c<Mistrynts.  However,  if 
institutions  an  to  improve,  the  individuals  within  them 
must  chmge.  For  mm^y  yews  we  have  been  invohfed  in 
research  on  the  Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  (C8AM), 
a  truxM  for  change  which  focuses  on  tfm  indivMual  (Halt, 
Wallace  &  Oossett,  1973).  It  assumes  that  Individuals  grow 
in  t>oth  meir  fe^ings  toward  and  ttietr  use  of  new 
programs  and  ttiat  in  order  to  fMllitate  that  growth,  one 
must  tailor  assistance  to  specific  developmental  needs. 

Wfien  Invohfed  with  an  innovation,  individuals 
geiierally  progress  through  three  global  stages  in  their 
concerns  about  the  new  approach.  Self  <XHKerr>s  manifest 
during  introductory  phases  (How  will  this  affect  im?). 
initial  use  is  charrcterized  by  concerns  about  manaj^ 
ment  of  the  progreun  (Will  t  ever  get  it  ail  organized?).  Only 
when  these  prior  concerns  are  resoh^ed  do  concerns 
atH>ut  impact  on  learners  dominate  (Are  they  learning  what 
they  need?).  Research  on  the  CBAM  has  identified  seven 
Stages  of  Concern  AtXHJt  the  Innovation  that  reflect  this 
general  trend  (see  Figure  1).  These  stages  have  been 
Initially  verified,  measurement  procedures  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  they  have  been  used  extensively  in  research 
and  practice  (Halt  &  Loucks,  1979). 


Figure  1 

St^es  of  Concern: 
Typlcai  Expressions  of  Concern  atXHit  the  Innovation 


Stages  of  Conc^ 


Expmstons  of  Concern 


6  RefocusJng 
5  CoflatKKation 


4  Consequence 

3  Management 

2  Personal 

1  tnfonnatk>oai 

0  Awareness 


I  have  some  kieas  tfKxit  something 
that  wouW  work  even  better. 
I  am  conc^ned  atKXit  relatlr^  what  f 
am  doing  with  wttat  other  Instoictoni 
are  doing. 

How  is  my  use  affectif>g  kkis? 

f  seem  to  be  sper>diag  all  my  time  In 

getting  mat^fal  ready. 

How  will  using  it  affect  n>e7 

I  wouW  like  to  know  more  about  It. 

I  am  m>t  concerned  ^HHit  it  (the  In* 

novatk>n). 
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People  al^o  change  in  their  use  of  new  programs. 
Generally,  as  individuals  become  more  familiar  with  an  in* 
novation,  they  become  more  sKilied  and  coordinated  in  its 
use,  and  more  sensithfe  to  its  effect  on  students.  Levels  of 
Use  of  the  innovation  (see  Figure  2)  is  a  second  dimension 
of  the  CBAM  which  describes  changes  in  individuals  in 
relation  to  their  actual  use  of  an  innovation  (Hall,  LoucKs, 
Rutherford  &  Newiove,  1975). 


Using  these  two  concepts  (Figure  1  and  2),  it  Is 
possible  to  view  the  change  process  in  four  general 
phases.  Each  phase  is  characterized  by  the  concerns  in^ 
dlviduais  experience  and  how  the  program  is  used.  These 
phases  are:  (1)  Orientation  and  Preparation,  (2)  Im- 
plementation, (3)  Maintenance,  and  (4)  Refinement.  Within 
each  phase,  some  staff  development  activities  are  more 
effective  than  others.  In  iBOt,  certain  kinds  may  even  t>e 
required  if  the  innovation  is  to  be  successfully  utilized. 

Orteritation  and  Preparation  Phase 

At  this  phase,  individuals  have  concerns  that  are  per- 
sonal and  informational  in  nature.  They  want  to  know 
about  the  new  program  and  how  It  wiif  affect  them,  in- 
dicating Orientation  and  Preparation  Levels  of  Use.  Some 
staff  development  activities  that  are  likely  to  be  effective 
in  helping  people  use  the  innovation  during  this  phase  are: 
1.  Teacher  Imrohrement  in  Plannifig 

Teachers  should  be  Involved  in  the  change  process 
well  before  they  are  trained  to  use  the  program.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  two  reasons  why  teacher  involvement  Is  im- 
portant. First,  staff  development  activities  and  support 


structures  are  more  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
who  have  helped  structurs  them  around  their  concerns. 
Teachers  are  often  In  the  best  position  to  anticipate 
problems  they  may  encounter  in  implementing  a  new 
program.  They  can  lend  a  note  of  reality  to  the  planning 
arKi  help  ensure  that  the  activities  planned  are  relevant. 
SecorxJIy,  a  teacl^r  who  has  fwiped  plan  is  likely  to  have  a 
greater  sense  of  ''ego"  involvement  aiKl  wilt  work  to  make 
the  effort  successful. 

Alth<High  It  Is  rarely  possible  for  every  teacher  to  be 
involved  in  planning  a  change  effort,  it  is  possible  for 
some  to  be  highly  involved  and  for  others  to  have  Input  at 
particular  points.  Tercf^rs  can  also  be  Involved  In  dif* 
ferent  ways— some  In  designing  time  lines  and  ttie  overall 
plan,  others  in  materials  construction  or  In  coordinating 
logistical  anrangements.  Others  can  serve  as  presenters  or 
resource  teachers. 

There  are  scnne  constraints  to  extensive  teacher  in- 
volvement In  planning.  It  requires  some  provision  for 
released  time.  Staff  development  coordinators  should 
also  recognize  that  cooperative  planning  always  takes 
longer  and  involves  more  hassles.  Finally,  teachers  do  not 
always  have  the  expertise  or  authority  to  accomplish  tasks 
related  to  their  invohrement  in  planning  and  may  need 
training  simply  to  be  participants  in  this  stage  of  the 
change  process. 

2.  Clearty  Stated  Expectations 

The  objectives  of  the  change  effort  should  be  clearly 
communicated  to  teachers  so  they  will  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them.  This  element  of  effective  staff  develop- 
ment program  planning  is  targeted  at  informattonal  and 
personal  concerns.  It  means  two  things.  First,  the  ob- 
fectives  of  the  new  program,  requirements  for  im^ 
plementation  (e.g.,  nuiterials,  time,  etc.),  tt\e  components 
of  the  inncwation,  and  how  it  is  to  be  used  in  the 
classroom  must  t>e  clear.  In  addition,  teachers  must  know 
what  Is  expected  of  them  In  terms  of  attendance  at  staff 
development  activities,  classroom  and  role  changes,  a 
time  line  for  use  In  the  classroom,  and  any  attendant 
evaluation  activities.  They  also  need  to  know  what  they 
can  expect  in  the  way  of  assistance,  when  and  whom  to 
call  for  help. 

3.  ASafeLeaniingEnvfnmmMt 

The  social  psychological  environment  In  which  a  staff 
development  activity  takes  place  has  an  important  t>earing 
on  its  success.  As  a  general  rule,  staff  development  ac- 
tivities that  generate  or  take  place  in  a  low-threat,  conrv 
forlable  setting  In  which  there  Is  a  degree  of  psychologi- 
cal "safety"  for  the  teacher  are  most  conducive  to  change. 
A  teacher's  openness  to  learning  appears  to  be  enhanced 
when  the  teacher  Is  among  peers  who  share  similar  con- 
cerns, problems,  and  solutions.  During  learning  experi- 
ences, teachers  should  be  able  to  "^mit"  to  areas  of 
need  without  fear  of  being  evaluated. 

4.  Of^KKtunitles  for  Active  involvement  and  PrKtice 
During  TrMnIng 

in  antiplpation  of  the  Management  concerns  that  are 
typically  part  of  the  Implementation  Phase,  the  last  ac- 
tivity that  occurs  In  this  current  phase  Is  the  actual 
training  in  use  of  the  program.  The  most  successful  staff 
development  activities  aimed  at  the  question,  "how  do  I 
do  It,"  are  those  which  provide  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  beciMne  actiwiy  involved.  These  include  "hands-on'' 
experiences  with  materials,  participation  in  exercises  that 
will  later  be  used  with  students,  demonstrations  of  new 


Figure  2 

Levels  of  Use  of  the  Innovation: 

Typical  Behaviors 

Level  of  Use 

Behavioral  Indices  of  Level 

VI 

Renewal 

The  user  is  seeking  more  effective 

alternatives  to  the  established  use 

of  the  innovation. 

V 

Integration 

The  user  is  making  (tollberate  ef- 

forts to  coordinate  with  others  in 

using  the  Innovation. 

IVB 

Refinement 

The  user  is  making  changes  to  in- 

crease outcon>es. 

IVA 

Routine 

The  user  is  m^'*>g  few  or  no 

changes  and  has  an  established 

pattern  of  use. 

ill 

Mechanical  use        The  user  Is  using  the  inrK)vatlon  In  a 

poorly  coordinated  manner  and  Is 

making  user-oriented  changes. 

ti 

Preparation 

The  user  Is  preparing  to  use  the  in- 

novation. 

1 

Orientation 

The  user  is  seeking  out  infonnation 

about  the  innovation. 

0 

Nonuse 

No  action  is  being  taken  with 

respect  to  the  Innovation. 

CBAM  Project 
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teaching  techniques,  and  prKtice  in  using  the  techniques 
with  the  opportunity  for  constructive  feedback.  These 
*'dry  runs'*  help  teachers  anticipate  probiems  they  will  en- 
counter in  using  the  new  program  with  students. 

The  Impfementatfon  Ptmse 

During  the  implementation  Ptiase,  teachers  i^e 
mastering  the  behaviors  necessary  to  use  the  innovation 
smoothly,  to  integrate  it  Into  dally  practice.  Their  first  use 
is  somewhat  uncoordinated,  and  they  are  not  i^ie  to  plan 
far  ahead,  Indicative  of  a  Mechanical  Level  of  Use.  Corv 
cems  are  often  management-related,  as  each  component 
is  used  for  the  first  time  with  students.  It  is  not  unllice  the 
first  few  months  In  a  teaching  career. 

Staff  developers  are  just  t>eginnlng  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  their  role  in  this  phase.  Clearly, 
teachers  need  help  when  they  confront  problems  in  first 
using  the  new  program  with  students,  if  such  i^lp  Is  not 
received,  a  frequent  consequence  Is  that  the  Innovation  is 
changed  t>eyond  recognition,  In  order  for  the  teacher  to  be 
able  to  survive.  Some  effective  staff  development  prac* 
tices  during  this  phase  are: 

1.  OppoflunPty  f Of  FoHow*Up 

Teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  clarify  how  the  innovation  is  to  be  used  af- 
ter initial  training  is  completed.  Usually  the  material  and 
experiences  provided  in  training  require  time  for  practice, 
reflection  or  ''digestion.''  Often  these  activities  result  in 
more  questions,  problems,  and  considerations.  Providing 
a  formal  opportunity,  rather  than  a  "call  if  you  need  some- 
thing/* is  a  useful  strategy  for  solving  these  emerging 
problems. 

The  probiems  teachers  encounter  In  this  phase  are 
mostly  idiosyncratic.  Thus,  large  group  sessions  are  rarely 
required.  One  staff  development  strategy  called  ''comfort 
and  caring'*  involves  a  staff  developer  being  available  in  a 
school  during  certain  times  for  any  Input  teachers  desire: 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questionSt  a  demonstration  lesson, 
an  explanation  of  a  puzzling  set  of  materials  that  do  not 
work  the  way  they  are  supposed  to,  a  conference  about  a 
difficult  student,  or  just  emotional  support.  This  regular 
follow-up  provides  for  individual  needs. 

2.  Continuous  Assessment  of  Needs 

Change  Is  a  developmental  process— new  needs 
arise  over  time.  Teachers  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  concerns  and  needs  as  they  arise.  Effective 
staff  development  depends  on  knowledge  of  participants' 
needs— needs  for  comfort,  security  and  belonglngness, 
as  well  as  needs  for  new  information,  attltuc^s,  and  skills. 
Informal  techniques,  such  as  talking  to  principals  or  in- 
teracting with  teachers  during  follow  up  activities,  can  be 
used  to  assess  needs  continuously. 
3*  Reinforcement  of  Effort 

Teachers'  efforts  to  use  the  innovation  need  to  be 
recognized  and  rewarded.  Although  follow-up  during  this 
phase  might  be  problem-oriented  or  skltl-bulkiing,  it  also 
needs  to  afford  moral  support  and  understanding.  When 
teachers  know  expectations  are  not  unrealistic  for  the 
first  year,  their  personal  concerns  are  lowered.  Staff 
developers  and  building  administrators  need  to  com- 
municate to  teacl^rs  their  understanding  that  first  year 
programs  are  often  difficult  and  that  problems  ar>d 
roughness  are  simply  part  of  the  change  process. 
Teachers  need  positive  feedback  on  their  efforts  to  use 
the  innovation,  helping  them  build  a  sense  of  mastery  or 


accomplishment,  which  is  essential  if  commitment  to 
continued  use  is  to  rsnmin  high. 

This  is  also  a  key  time  for  administrators  to  rsrognlze 
that  in  calm  to  encourage  use  of  the  innovation,  chitfiges 
may  be  needed  In  such  areas  as  teaching  scf^uies,  ex- 
tra-curricular assignmmts,  the  reward  system  and  how 
support  personnei  are  used.  By  developlr>g  supportive  and 
compatible  organizational  procedures,  teachers'  efforts  to 
use  the  new  program  are  reinforced. 

The  M^tenaiiM  PhMe 

Typically,  staff  devei€^>ers  concentrate  on  the  Orten- 
taticKi  and  Preparation  phase,  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
Implementation  Ptiase  of  the  cfiange  process.  Perhaps 
this  is  b^uM,  with  limited  resources,  ^tlvlties  at  that 
time  have  the  greatest  cost  benefit.  However,  many  in- 
novative eff<^s  are  k>st  once  teachers  have  settled  back 
into  their  classrooms  and  district  efforts  are  focu  ad 
elsewhere.  At  the  Maintenance  Phase,  when  use  Is  routine 
and  no  particular  concerns  are  expressed,  there  are  some 
staff  development  activities  that  could  encourage  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Innovation. 

1-  Ongoing  Admlntstrathre  Support 

Admlnistrato>r  need  to  express  understanding  and 
support  for  the  change  process  If  Implementation  is  to  be 
sustained.  All  stiKlies  clearly  point  to  the  need  for  strong 
administrative  support  from  both  the  district  and  building 
level.  Principals  need  to  make  It  clear  that  the  new 
progrwn  is  a  priority,  and  that  teachers'  needs  will  bB  at- 
tended to  when  expressed.  Setting  this  tone  early  In  the 
change  effort  is  critical.  In  addition,  the  principal  must  be 
sure  expectations  are  not  too  high,  that  teachers  knov  he 
or  she  understands  that  change  takes  time.  Such  empathy 
Is  an  important  characteristic  of  facilitating  principals. 

But  once  use  is  established,  ft  is  easy  for  ad* 
ministrators  to  forget  the  Innovation  Training  Is  over,  trie 
"kinks"  are  out,  teachers  are  not  omplaining.  But,  if  use 
is  to  continue,  administrators  must  continue  to  com- 
municate that  the  program  is  important,  must  make  car* 
tain  that  materials  and  supplies  are  available,  and  must 
arrange  for  thorough  and  specific  training  for  new 
teachers.  Being  tur>ed  into  teachers'  needs  that  do  arise 
during  this  phase  of  the  change  effort  is  Important,  and 
arranging  for  people  or  activities  to  meet  those  needs  Is 
critical. 

Z  Ongolfig  Opportunities  for  ProMem-Sohring 

Pertiaps  the  most  effective  staff  development  activity 
during  the  Maintenance  Phase  is  to  provide  teachers 
released  time  fof  sharing  what  they  are  doing,  what  has 
and  has  not  vvorked.  Because  at  this  |>olnt  teachers  are  of* 
ten  experienced  and  sawy,  they  have  a  knowledge  base 
for  making  suggestions  and  solving  problems  which 
otherwise  might  Interiere  with  continued  use  of  the  in- 
novation. 

The  Refinement  PhMe 

Research  indicates  that  teachers  often  reach  a  mairh 
tenance  phase,  where  use  is  routine  and  no  particular  con- 
cerns are  expressed,  never  moving  to  program  refinement. 
A  variety  of  reasons  can  be  advanced  for  this  observation, 
including  competing  pressures  for  their  time  and  energy, 
if  refinement  of  the  Innovation  is  valued,  then  It  is  often 
necessary  to  arouse  Impact-oriented  concerns,  which  may 
be  done  through  staff  development  or  related  activities.  In 
cases  where  more  impact-oriented  Stages  of  Concern  are 
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already  being  MprMsed  by  iMcharB,  similar  staff 
devatofmient  axfM^lenoes  are  i^>propi1ate. 
1#  OpporttffiWIai  fof  Satf  Otwan^atfoo 

Tat^iefY  alKHiKl  ba  taugtit  how  to  avaluata  ttiair  own 
use  of  ttie  innovation.  Since  tsschars  are  no  tonger  con* 
cemad  tfXHit  ttie  innovation  itself,  or  Its  man^ymient, 
tfietraneroies  can  turn  to  its  effect  on  the  students.  Both 
guided  classroom  observations  and  otfier  thoughtful 
ttsessment  procec^nss  can  give  teachers  data  to  refine 
wtiat  they  are  d<^ng.  Providing  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  findings  and  next  steps  allows  teachers  to 
pool  th^r  iunmiedge  and  sMMs. 
ifidfvtouaitiaiton 

Staff  development  activities  should  be  targeted  at  ln< 
dividual  needs,  which  will  be  different  in  different 
classrooms  with  different  student  populations  and 
pr(H>iems.  During  the  Refinement  Plwse  in-service  ac< 
Uvfties  which  are  varied  mtd  directed  at  IndivMual  needs 
mmoeteffecthre. 

^  upponufifiy  rOf  wnotcs 

Teachers  should  be  M>le  to  choose  how  and  when  to 
be  invohred  In  staff  development  iK:thftties  that  increase 
use  of  the  innovation.  During  the  Refinenumt  Pti^, 
teachers  are  the  best  judges  of  wtiat  they  need.  Assessing 
needs  and  providing  individualized  options  is  the  job  of 
the  staff  developer.  Choosing  what  t>est  meets  classroom 
needs  from  those  options  is  ttie  Job  of  the  t^K^her. 
^J^j^^^^r^i^^pp^^ee  ^^sa^Je^s^^Jjj 

During  this  phase,  a  few  teachers  at  high  Levels  of 
Uee  will  emerge  who  have  exciting  and  creative  urays  of 
solving  what  may  t>e  common  problems.  When  these 
people  ars  id«Kitlfied  and  supported  (e.g.,  released  time  or 
extrs  pay)  to  (m>vide  leadership  for  others,  an  effMtive 
staff  developnient  vehicle  Is  initiated. 
Ok  AOiiitniSirauve  oiippon 

Again,  CKlministrative  support  is  critical.  At  the  Re- 
firament  Phase,  since  the  program  is  being  used  rou- 
tinely, it  is  ''fl^M>ve  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty'* 
te^^hers  to  be  expected  to  do  mors.  One  thing  the  ad« 
ministrator  might  do  Is  to  eliminate,  when  possible,  the 
competing  pressures  for  teiK:her  time  and  energy.  If 
teachers  are  to  rsf  ine  a  program,  ttiey  should  not  be  asiced 
to  begin  a  new  one  simultaneously*  The  adminlstraiitor's 
active  encoursgement,  support  and  assistance  are  as  inv 
poitant  here  as  they  wers  In  previous  stages. 


Examples  of  EHect^e  Staff  Development  Peslgn 

Becttiee  of  limited  reeources.  It  is  rsrely  poesibie  to 
combifM  all  theee  elemente  In  a  staff  d^vek^^nent  design 
for  irmovation  Implementation,  It  is  poesibie,  however,  to 
combine  mm\y  of  tl^  ei^nents  bi  (teslgns  which  en 
significantly  mors  effecthre  than  one-sfiot  ''hit  md  run' 
wcMlurtiops.  We  dMcribe  two  such  deslgrw  in  which  we 
have  been  personally  involved  as  either  facliitatcK  or 
r^eearpfier, 

iaiplenientlfiga  Dletrfet-WWe  Currtcutom 

A  large  echool  district  decided  to  rsviM  Ite  elenoen- 
tary  edence  curriculum  m\6  implement  the  revision  in 
80  elementary  schools.  Teachers  wers  active  In  the 
revision,  which  %vas  piloted  and  fteld-teeted  in  a  vi^ty  of 
echoois. 

T?ie  Implementation  design  called  for  phasing  In- 
sefvioes,  so  that  attention  was  focused  on  toKhers  within 


only  one-third  of  the  schools  at  a  time.  The  sequence  of 
staff  devetopment  activltiee  was: 

1.  Adwkristwtor  arietHatiofi>  Principals  wers  provided 
echeduies,  supplies,  order  forms,  mt6  infonnation  about 
how  to  auMMTt  teacfiers  with  different  needs  at  different 
phases  of  the  change  proOTSs. 

a>  Teaoher  eeaivlawsw  Two  or  three  niontfis  bef on  the 
in-eervice  woilcsfiops  began,  teacfiers  wwe  glvm  t>rief 
overviews  of  the  new  progrsm,  including  information 
about  the  cunicutum  md  toHMrvice  scNxiules,  and  they 
were  provMed  with  the  new  teKt^e  guWe. 

5.  TaaolN^  hi^nrfce.  Teachers  atter^ted  three  re- 
ieased^time  training  aessione,  scheduled  i^roximately 
three  nK^tfis  ^>art.  Tfieee  included  actWe  invohrement  in 
activities  ttiey  would  lat^  c^  out  with  stu<tonts, 
providing  theee  teachers  with  experimce  using  materials 
and  equipment.  Effective  ctossroom  management 
techniquee  wers  also  drntor^trated. 

Tf^see  sessions  were  taught  by  ottw  teacfiers  who 
had  used  the  curriculum  in  their  classrooms  and  had 
plam^  end  bem\  trained  in  conducting  in-service  ac- 
ti^tlM,  During  a  p^  of  tfie  in-eervice  days,  teachers  wers 
given  ctiolcm  for  activities  in  which  they  could  par- 
ticipate. Choicee  ranged  from  losing  better  manage* 
ment  strategies  ((^ouplng,  scheduling,  materials,  etc.),  to 
technique  for  understanding  and  involving  students 
mors, 

Pri<K  to  the  second  esui  third  Msslons,  teacfiers  were 
encouraged  to  share  '"war  stories''  and  solutions  to  per- 
sistent prcrt>^ns. 

4.  Comfort  Mid  csvfnB*  Between  in-service  sessions, 
science  r5^>artment  staff  visited  classrooms  arKl  schools 
wh^b  diey  rsorgmiized  ecierKe  cioeeto,  did  classroom 
demonstrstions,  wortied  on  scfieduilng  and  classroom 
arrangement,  and  helped  individual  teachers  with  specific 
prot>tems, 

6.  Refinement  Input  After  two  years,  tei^fiers  wers 
given  the  opportunity  to  attend  in-service  sessions  in- 
volving techniques  for  grouping  students  M>d  foeterii^ 
cooperath^  imming.  This  provided  one  avenue  foi 
refinement  of  curriculum  use. 

More  infonnatton  about  this  particular  exwnple  may 
be  found  in  Loucfcsand  Pratt  (1979)  and  Pratt,  Melie,  Metz- 
dorf ,  and  Loucks  (1980). 

Implementing  the  ti^tivcttonal  Coordinating  Teacher 

ProgrMi 

Our  SeCOmj  example  relates  to  tfie  Imptementation  of 
a  new  approach  to  staff  deveia^nent  H^,  participanto  in 
the  Implementation  me  teacfiers  being  trained  in  a  new 
role.  In  this  district,  the  sufierintendent  responded  to  com- 
munity pressure  to  decentralize  staff  development  by 
placing  a  tMcher  freed  from  actual  teaching  in  each 
bulidir^  as  an  ''instructicmsl  cocndinatlng  testier.''  This 
person  was  not  to  be  invohred  in  teiK^fw  evaluation,  but 
wouM  help  achod  atuffe  plan  staff  development  pro* 
grams,  In^^tement  ourrtcuta,  and  In  general,  Improve  the 
quality  of  classroom  Instruction  The  ICTTe  would  function 
ee  teacher  advisers  offering  support  resource  matwfais, 
teaching  asstetance  and  conaultation.  Becauee  tracfvOTS 
wfK>  might  be  unfamiliar  with  district^lde  rMources  wers 
going  to  be  recruited  for  thme  positions  and  because 
theee  teachers  would  t«ave  to  est^llsh  good  worfdng 
rsiatkNishlps  with  principals,  tfie  Imp^nentation  plan 
called  for  a  four4>haaed  training  deelgn.  The  first  pfiase 
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wM  composed  of  ■  MriM  of  woftwfwpe  to  dtocuss  tfw 
rolt  itsoif;  the  second  phaw  was  an  orfentatfon  to  dtotrtet 
roaoufcas;  ttta  ttHrd  pftaaa  wn  taf^atad  on  ttw  ooor- 
dtn^lng  taacfMia'  knmadiitta  concama  witfi  baghwtH^  In 
ttM  rofa;  and^  tha  fourth  phaaa  focuaad  on  ongoinq  9itp- 
port.   

1.  Woricahopa  on  DafMng  ttia  tnatnidloiial  Cooi^ 
dkiMng  TaadMf'a  Itola.  WlMn  tfia  positions  waia  an* 
nouncad,  the  supeflntondant  outlined  only  broad  param- 
atws  for  ttw  Job.  A  aarlaa  of  wotkattofm  Md  combining 
paraona  in  varioua  fx>laa  (a.o..  tCTs  «id  building  ad- 
minlatrators),  rmulted  in  an  evolving  Job  daacription  for 
tha  ICrs.  Time  was  set  aaida  at  each  worKahop  for 
meetings  of  people  by  roiea,  for  individual  conferences 
betwewi  ICTa  and  princes,  for  questions  «id  wiswers, 
and  for  roie-piaying  dilemmas  the  ICTs  would  inevitably 
enoMjnter  on-thiHob. 

2.  Orfantaflon  Sessions.  To  help  tCTs  become  more 
fwnlliar  with  district  resources,  at  a  second  set  of  meet- 
ings aA\  central  offtoe  personnel  presented  ovenrtows  on 
the  s«vi^  available  to  the  JCT's,  and  deecribed  how  to 
uae  them. 

3w  inlMMhe  Praparatoty  Tralnbig.  The  third  phase  of 
staff  development  waa  planned  on  the  baala  of  an  ex- 
tended needa  Maessment  ud  interviews  with  ICTs. 
During  a  one-week  intenshre  worltshop,  ICTs  discussed 
strateoies  for  wortdng  with  teachers  ami  prirMsipais.  pre- 
parad  resource  matariala,  roie-pla^  consulting  situa- 
t\<m9  between  ^  ICT  and  a  teacher,  discussed  strategies 
for  gaining  entry  and  aatcMishlng  trust,  and  continued  to 
famliijriia  themseh^  with  v»1ous  currlcuium  arras. 
Some  of  the  sesslcns  were  offered  by  ICTs  so  that  par- 
ticipants would  begin  to  see  each  other  as  valuable 
resources. 

4.  Mtial  Task  Assignments.  In  order  to  give  each  iCT 
a  chance  to  "jump  right  in"  as  a  staff  developer,  they  were 
given  the  task  of  planning  their  building's  pre-schooi 
workshop  in  conjunction  with  the  principal,  and  in  some 
cases  with  a  group  of  teachers.  The  teacher  center  and 
central  office  staff  developers  provided  support  and  corv 
sultation. 

5.  Wsekly  Maettnga.  Throughout  the  first  year,  ICTs 
met  weekly  In  aupport  groupa,  sometimes  by  grade  level, 
sometimes  by  arm,  to  talk  tfxHit  problema  aiKl  to  share 
resources.  The  teacher  center  in  the  district  maintained 
supplies  and  resource  materials  and,  more  importantly,  of- 
fered support  and  consultati<Mi.  Principals  also  met  with 
staff  devei(^)erB  during  this  time  to  talk  ab<Mit  needs  they 
percehred  and  to  share  suggestions  they  had  for  im- 
proving the  program. 

6w  ReffnemenL  Refinen>ent  ^tlvtties  are  beginning  as 
the  program  enters  its  second  year.  TMchers  and  ad- 
ministrators tK>th  are  involved  in  the  planning. 


School  improvement  am  be  auoceaaful  If  ataff  devel- 
opment and  aupport  aotfvftiea  are  daaigned  aoconltng  to 
tfie  devekipmental  ncwda  of  the  pafttoipantB.  Early 
aw»«nM8  aotivitiM  ahouM  aim  at  information  and  per- 
aonitf  con^ma.  Experientiirf  akiil  devek^Mnent  training 
atMMiM  occur  next,  followed  by  apedtic  and  timely 
probtem-aohfing.  Rnally,  adf-«iatytfcai,  atudent-orfented. 
daaaroom  applk»tion  activltiea  are  merltad.  Add  to  this 
ptMSing  ths  contirHious  ir^Kit  of  pwttoipmts,  monitoring 
of  {MX)grMS  and  needa,  and  adminiatrator  aupport— and 
tfte  trwKl  of  failure  In  innovative  efforts  haa  a  significant 
chance  of  being  ravwsed. 
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Schools  Wht  i  c  Teachers  Learn: 

Promising  Directions  for  Staff  Development 


ir\  eccnt  studies  of 
1^  teachers  at  work 
-M^^in  schools  have 
yielded  the  following 
conclusions: 

•  Most  teachers  work  ak>ne  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  their  class- 
rooms, but  many  yearn  for  3  more 
collegia!  relationship  with  other 
teachers. 

•  It  takes  effort  and  commitment  to 
make  schools  into  places  w^here 
teachers  grow  professionally  by 
observing  and  helping  one  another 
but  a  number  trf  schools  around  the 
country  are  succeeding. 

•  Universities  and  central  office 
administrators    who    want  to 
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help  teachers  expand  their  reper- 
toire of  teaching  techniques  must 
change  their  approach  to  st^f 
development. 

Teachers  enter  ilieir  first  ciassroom 
with  less  formal  prepar.  *ion  than  a 
Ikxnsed  hairdresser;  tbc)  earn  about 
teaching  on  the  job  But  after  they 
master  the  basics  of  classr<x)m  man- 
agement, many  veterans  complain 
about  limited  opportunities  for 
professional  growth.  If  we  are  to 
attr;Kt  good  people  to  teaching,  keep 
the  talent  we  haw,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  public  education,  w'e  have 
to  make  schools  into  places  where 
teachers  as  well  as  students  learn 

School  Life  and 
Teachers'  Learning 

American  schools  spend  several 
billion  dollars  on  staff  development 
each  year,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  sal 
ary  increments  for  teaclKTS  who  lake 
university  courses  and  complete 
advanced  degrees.  Unfortunately, 
many  teachers  judge  these  courses 
useless;  the>'  complain  that  because 
professors  know  little  about  the 
schoolroom  their  ideas  have  limited 
practical  value.  In-service  activities 
based  within  school  districts  stick 
ck)ser  to  cLLssroom  realities,  but  e\tm 
when  teachers  praise  the  speakers 


the)'  rare!)  change  their  practkres  C>f 
2,500  tckichers  polled  in  Pennsylvania, 
less  than  one-quarter  believed  that 
existing  in  service  programs  met 
their  professional  needs. 

Research  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
tells  us  that  teachers  learn  new 
teaching  techniques  best  when  they 
see  them  used  in  actual  classrooms, 
when  they  can  try  them  out  and  get 
pointers  on  their  efforts,  when  they 
can  discuss  them  with  felkyw^  teachers, 
and  when  they  can  integrate  the 
techniques  into  existing  classroom 
routines.  Nonethekss,  few  schiK)ls  are 
organized  to  allow  observation, 
experimentation,  coaching,  or 
focused  discussion  of  teaching. 

The  egg  carton  aructure  of  schools 
and  the  con\mtioas  of  the  staff  r(x>m 
make  it  hard  for  teachers  to  learn 
much  from  their  colleagues,  Ann  Lie 
berman  of  Columbia  llniversity  and 
Lynne  Miller  of  the  South  Bend,  Indi 
ana,  schools,  who  have  studied  the 
process  of  school  improvement 
extensively,  describe  the  social  real- 
ities of  teaching  in  a  way  that  high- 
lights the  problems.  First,  rewards  of 
teachingcome  mostly  from  students, 
rather  than  from  other  staff  Second, 
teachers  get  little  help  from  other 
adults  as  tlK-)'  karn  tlieir  craft.  Unlike 
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dociufs,  who  puzzle  out  diagnoses 
with  experts  and  other  ixn  kes  for  at 
least  fhr  years,  teachers  ^nc^x  swifU>* 
6xim  uniwrsity  courses  to  an  isolated 
classroom  and  a  full  load  of  profes- 
sional responsibilities;  they  never 
learn  how  to  learn  from  peers.  Third, 
colleagues  expect  teachers  to  keep 
botii  pitiblems  and  successes  pri\'ate. 
The  awrage  teacher  obserix-s  some 
one  else's  class  only  once  every  three 
years. 

And  yet  teachers,  such  as  those  at 
Riverside''  School  —  selected  by 
researcher  Nancy  Chism  as  a  t>'pical 
urban  elementary  school  —  list 
-interack.on  with  colteagucs"  as  one 
erf  their  chief  sources  of  professional 
growth.  Chism  interviewed  and 
observed  for  a  year  to  see  exactly^  Ixm^ 
the  teachers  at  Ri^rrside  influenced 
ofK  anocher's  teaciiing.  She  saw  them 
trading  gripes,  exchanging  back- 
ground information  on  diffkrult  stu* 
dents,  helping  one  another  on  field 
trips,  and  copying  effccti^T  routines, 
useful  dittos,  and  attractiw  bulletin 
board  di^la^-s.  She  did  not  find  them 
observing  one  another,  discussing 
educational  philosophy  or  child 
development,  offering  unsolicited 
suggestions,  planning  lessons  to- 
gether, or  hashing  out  curriculum 
issues.  *These  kids  drain  you  so  much 
that  wc  don't  reall>  want  to  talk  shop,** 
one  teacher  explained.  And,  in  fact, 
their ;  iiedufcs  alk>wed  little  time  Ibr 
collaborative  work  or  searching 
discussions. 

Talking  about  Teaching 

Chism *s  description  of  Riverside 
rings  true.  But  some  schools  do  man- 
age to  tweak  the.. lold.  In  1982 Judith 
Warren  Little  reported  on  a  study  <rf 
six  desegregated  urban  schools  — 
three  elementary  ami  three  second- 
ary —  among  which  she  found  vast 
differences  lH>th  in  student  achieve^ 
mcnt  and  in  the  un\*Titten  rules  of 
the  ticulty  room.  While  teacher*;  at 
Wcstlake  Elemenury  discussed  class- 
room practice  in  grade-level  meet- 


ings, intrainingses5kMis,indoorwa>*s, 
in  the  schoolyard,  and  in  the  staff 
lounge,  the  fiacult>  at  C^rey  Elemen- 
tary fKOClaimed  the  lounge  ctfT-iimits 
to  ail  "serious''  topics.  In  the  schools 
^'here  ^udents  were  achieving  well, 
teaciiers  experimented  together  with 
new  techniques  and  new  materials. 
C>n  the  basis  of  extensiw  interviews 
and  observations.  Little  concluded 
that  teachers  are  most  likely  to  con 
ttnue  to  imjMxm:  their  teaching  when 
they  ulk  freq:»ently,  c<mcretely,  and 
precisely  about  classroom  practice; 
^iien  they  are  observed  crften  and  get 
useful  critiques  of  their  teaching; 
when  they  plan,  design,  study,  and 
evaluate  curriculum  materials 
together;  and  when  they  learn  new 
ideas  and  methods  together. 


The  average  teacher 
observes  someone  ebe*s 
class  only  once  every 
three  years. 


At  fxtfi  glance  the  rule  kx>ks  ^mple: 
themor-  talk  about  teaching  the  bet 
ter.  But  Little  found  that  the  truth  was 
more  cimiplex.  When  teachers  were 
under  pressure  to  work  together  they 
expected  a  good  return  on  their  time, 
contacts  that  did  not  help  them  to 
teach  better  soured  them  on  the 
whole  school-imp'mement  enter- 
prise. At  Of^  funkK  h^  for  example, 
teachers  wanted  informed  critiques 
of  their  innovative  efforts,  and  were 
disappointed  when  the  district 
resource  person  offered  compliments 
without  analysis.  Said  one,  "He  took 
an  hour  of  my  time  which  is  very 
valuable,  and  I  don't  mind  but  I  don't 
think  1  got  anything  constructive  out 
ofit.*- 


So,  what  were  the  ingredients  of 
useful  talk?  First,  it  focused  closely  on 
specific  practices  or  materials, 
alkming  partkripants  to  examine  a 
particular  issue  critically  while 
avoiding  gk>bal  judgments  of  a  teach- 
er's competence.  SccoikI,  it  included 
most  of  the  school  staff,  and  not  just 
a  small  group  or  team.  Third,  it  vrd» 
central  to  the  job  of  teaching  in  that 
school  —  evaluations,  release  time, 
and  promotions  all  hinged  on  teach 
ers'  participation  in  school  based 
staff-development  activities.  And 
fourth,  teachers  saw  the  exchanges  as 
reciprocal,  even  when  the>'  invohxxi 
people  with  different  sunding  in  the 
hierarchy.  Reciprocity  meant,  for 
example,  that  principals  worked  as 
hard  at  observing  a  class  as  teachers 
woikied  at  teaching  it.  and  that  both 
displayed  humility  in  kheir  efforts  to 
disentangle  what  worked  from  wtiat 
did  not. 

Talking  about  the  way  you  teach  is 
scary:  *'cIose  to  the  classroom." 
declares  U:tle,  **is  close  to  the  bone.'' 
It  is  therefore  j^rtkoilariy  interesting 
that  even  in  schools  w  here  privr  :y 
prevailed  —  schools  more  like 
Chism 's  Riverside  —  teachers  w  ere 
enthu^astk:  about  the  idea  working 
together.  They  simp!)  doubted  that 
their  {^incipal  aful  colleagues  had  the 
skills  to  observe,  advise,  and  act  as 
partners. 

Their  concerns  are  well  founded. 
The  norm  of  privacy  protects  teachers 
against  clums>',  igiiorant  intrusions, 
and  it  provides  space  tor  the  vital 
relationships  between  students  and 
teachers  to  grow.  But  many  teachers 
also  experience  privacy  as  isolation. 
How  can  we  create  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  study  their  craft  together 
—  schools  i;v4iere  imprmiement  need 
not  be  wholly^  a  bootstraps  operatioa^ 

Fostering  Collegiality 
and  Experimentation 

The  principal  pia>'  a  ke>'  role  in 
establishing  and  sustaining  coUegial 
relations,  mutual  observation,  and 
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con>rrsat  ions  about  teaching.  At  Riv- 
erside, where  cx>llegialit>  nuu  means 
aharii^  dittos^  and  dtscussii^  prubkm 
students,  ewry  teacher  reminisced 
nostalgically  (and  without  prompt- 
ing) about  the  previous  year,  when  a 
''cadet"  principal  had  organized  reg- 
ular grade-level  meetings  at  w!iich 
colleagues  had  discussed  instruc- 
tional  concerns.  Teachers  said  these 
gatherings  renewed  their  spirits, 
enriched  their  teaching,  and  raised 
questions  that  spiMed  over  into  the 
staff  lounge.  No  one  resented  staying 
after  school  to  attend,  ^k>netheless, 
the  meetings  stopped  the  moment 
this  administrator  left  for  another  Job. 


In  the  schools 
where  students  were 
achieving  well,  teachers 
experitnented  together 
with  new  techniques 
and  new  materials. 


Implicit  administrati>f  support  for 
mutual  observation  and  cooperative 
planning  is  not  enough.  Teachers  ha\ic 
Rian>'  stated  obligatkms  thai  compete 
for  their  time  and  energy,  so  prin 
cipais  must  explicitly  endorse  colle- 
gial  work  and  build  time  for  it  into 
the  master  schedule.  Housekeeping 
arrangements  have  both  practkral  and 
symbolic  importance.  For  example, 
little  describes  the  duplicating  facil- 
ities in  two  large  secondary  schools. 
In  the  high  school  teachers  spent  their 
free  periods  in  long  lines,  waiting  to 
use  one  of  two  small  copiers.  At  \hc 
junior  high  two  aides  filled  xeroxing 
requests  and  kept  the  machine  in 
working  order;  teachers  often  used 
their  free  periods  for  departmental 
work  groups. 

In  schools  where  Little  has  seen 
experimentation,  principals  aisi) 


observe  teachers  often,  and  talk  to 
them  abou.  what  they  see  The 
administrators  at  one  high  school 
completed  nearly  five  hundred 
structured  obser>ations  per  year  on 
a  faculty  of  fifty;  at  a  nearb)-  junior 
high  school  each  administrator 
observed  classrooms  for  several 
periods  each  day.  In  both  schools, 
obser^-ers  routinely  returned  to  the 
same  class  for  four  w  five  consecutiw 
meetings,  taking  detailed  notes  that 
viwAA  guide  their  conference  with 
teachers.  Teachers  reported  that  these 
conferences  had  increased  their 
technical  competence  and  helped 
them  to  think  about  theoretical  issues 
in  a  more  sophisticated  way. 

Niost  principals  could  not  devote 
this  much  time  to  observation  e^m  if 
the>'  had  the  skills.  Peer  cx>aching  c:an 
take  up  the  sbck.  Research  indicates 
that  when  teachers  who  haw  studied 
ncH'  teaching  tediniques  observe  and 
discuss  one  another  s  efforts  to  use 
what  the)  ha\r  learned,  the)-  use  the 
ntr^'  strategies  more  effect  iwly  and 
yipptopiuwly  than  cc^ leagues  ^+io  try 
out  tiK  iKw  kJeas  in  isolation.  Perhaps 
more  important,  mutual  coaching 
shows  participants  that  they  can 
continue  to  improve  their  teaching 
and  thus  iKlps  to  create  sdKx>Ls  ¥%1iere 
teachers  expect  to  study  together, 
experiment,  make  mistakes —  and 
keep  learning. 

But  none  of  this  is  easy  to  arrange. 
A  principal  who  spends  a  third  of  her 
time  in  classrooms  must  put  many 
other  duties  —  and  central  office 
directives  —  on  the  back  burner  She 
must  learn  hoH'  to  ulk  usefully  aboui 
instruction  or  she  will  ^'aste  e>rry- 
cKHf  's  time.  Tethers  who  >mture  into 
their  colleagues*  territory  must 
relinquish  valuable  planning  or 
tutoring  periods,  and  must  learn 
observational  skills. 

In  order  to  make  mutual  observa 
tion  valuable,  teachers  need  a  focus 
and  a  context  of  shared  concerns. 
\(lien  the  |>rinc^al  of  one  secondary 
school  ordered  his  faculty  to  begin 
>lsittf^  (MK  ano(ber*s  classes,  teachers 
wanted  their  hours  back:  not  know- 
ing  what  to  look  for,  they  learned 
nothing  they  could  use  in  their  own 


classrooms.  In  contrast,  when  staff 
developer  Jonathan  Saphier  asked 
partic^nts  in  an  in-service  course  to 
^%>rk  in  pairs,  observing  and  discuss- 
ing each  other's  efforts  to  try  some- 
thing new,  e\rn  his  critics  ^x^ke  of 
^X^'alls  tumbling  dcmTi"  and  pn^lenis 
served.  The  focus  on  a  defined  exper- 
imental effort  made  the  exchanges 
usefol 

Exploring  Research 
Together 

Some  teachers  and  principals  find 
the  impetus  for  experimentation  in  a 
partkrular  fHx^gram  for  school  change. 
Teachers  at  West  lake  focused  their 
conversations  around  the  research  on 
mastery  learning;  others  try  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  **effct:tiw  teaching"  literature.  But 
many  schools  manage  to  make  peer 
observation  work  without  seeking 
consensus  on  a  particular  definition 
of  excellence, 


Principals  must 
explicitly  endorse 
collegial  work  and 
build  time  for  it  into 
the  master  schedule. 


Once  the  idea  of  foint  inquiry  takes 
hold,  groups  of  teadiers  may  organize 
around  particular  issues:  how  can  we 
use  new  research  on  teaching  writ 
ing?  can  we  improve  girls'  math 
achtcvcrment?  little  reports  that,  in  the 
Colorado  schools  she  has  studied, 
such  groups  typically  work  on  a 
problem  for  about  two  years,  first 
exploring  the  research,  then  experi- 
menting in  the  classroom,  and  e\m- 
tually  offerif^  an  in-ser\ice  cxxirse  for 
interested  colleagues.  They  give  one 
another  the  help  that  is  essential  to  an> 
effort  to  translate  research  findings 
into  practice. 


Terms  like  "deadwood"  and  "burn- 
out"' carry  the  implicit  message  that 
teaching  snuffe  the  life  out  of  people, 
that  schools  cannot  return  what  they 
drain  out.  But  research  on  the  school 
as  a  workplace  proves  that  some 
schools  —  cknimtary  and  secondary, 
urban  and  suburban  —  giw  teachers 
a  ^ii^  that  the>',  like  their  students, 
are  learning  and  growing.  And, 
according  to  Magdalene  Lampert  of 
Michigan  State  Univcrsity*s  Institute 
for  Research  on  Teaching,  when 
teachers  see  themseli^s  as  learncr*», 
the>  understand  the  learning  tasks  of 
their  students  better. 

The  research  suggests  some 
obvious  ways  to  encourage  collegi- 
ality  and  experimentation; 

•  Administrators  should  prescribe 
less,  explicitly  encourage  experi- 
mentation  and  teacher-run  re- 
search, and  create  real  opportuni- 
ties for  curriculum  development 


•  School  boards  should  hire  prin- 
cipals who  teach  openness  and 
respect  for  criticism  by  example, 

«  Superintendents  should  (Hit  staff- 
development  funds  into  teacher 
designed  and  teacher-run  in-ser\  ice 
courses. 

•  Staff  developers  should  teach 
administrators  how^  to  conduct 
confereiKes  that  examine  practices 
closely  without  undermining  the 
practitioner's  confidence. 

•  Princ^>als  diould  create  time  for 
teachers  to  plan  jointly,  to  observe 
one  another,  and  to  discuss  what 
they  sec. 

•  District  administrators  should 
protect  collegtal  accomplishments 
from  the  staff  shifts  that  so  often 
unravel  years  of  hard  work. 

•  Universities  should  teach  peer- 
coaching  skills  and  encourage 
groups  of  teachers  to  undertake 
school  based  research  projects  as 


part  of  their  coursework. 

•  Teachers  should  examine  the 
un^^Titten  rules  of  their  staff  room 
and  decide  what,  if  anything,  ^hey 
would  like  to  change. 
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What's  Become  of  History? 


A.S  an  academic  h>'brid  called  six  ial 
studies  became  popular  in  U.S. 
schools  in  the  1920s  and  '30s,  the 
5tUi?y  of  history  lost  its  privileged 
place  in  the  high  s^nool  curriculum. 
E\'eti  today  we  collect  littk  informa 
tion  about  how  much  students  are 
learning  about  the  past.  And  until 
recently,  we  have  given  litcle  thought 
to  whrther  they  ought  to  be  learning 
more.  What  is  the  state  of  history 
teaching  today 

The  History  of 
Teaching  History 

By  the  late  1800s  history  had 
become  a  well-established  s  ibject  in 
public  schools.  In  1893  and  1899 
national  commissions  reviewed  the 
burgeoning  high  school  currtc  ilum 
and  recommended  extensi^tr  stU4t>'  of 
history,  begi nning  wit hbiographr  and 


mythology  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  then  progressing  to  ancient, 
modern  European,  English,  and  IIS 
history.  One  advocated  intensive 
study  of  a  special  I"  storical  topic 
for  all  twelfth  grade,  >  Both  panels 
criticized  rote  memorization  of 
meaningless  facts,  and  both  urged 
improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
history  teachers. 

But  other  forces  weie  also  gather 
ing  momentum.  From  1890  to  1940, 
as  immigrants  flocked  to  U  S  cities 
from  overseas  and  from  Amer-ca  s 
hinterland,  high  school  enrollments 
doubled  every  decade.  Some  of  the 
new  students  were  eager  for  book 
learning;  others  treated  school  as  a 
place  to  pass  the  t i me  until  ihey  were 
old  enough  to  find  work  in  rapidly 
changing  industries.  Caught  irff  guard 
b>  the  number  and  diversity  of  their 


ne\\  students,  educators  scrambled  to 
respond.  They  diversified  the  curric 
ulum,  eliminating  courses  in  the 
classics  or  retaining  them  only  for 
college-bound  students.  *'l^seful" 
ccHirses  with  social  or  vocational  aims 
replaced  traditional  academic  ones. 

History  lost  ground  quickly.  Sec- 
ondary schools  that  in  1915  had 
offered  a  four  year  course  in  history 
and  required  their  students  to  take  at 
least  ancient  and  American  history 
were,  by  the  late  1930s,  relaxing 
requirements  and  offering  a  smor- 
gasbord of  social  studies  courses 
including  psychology,  social  adjust- 
ment, and  economics.  Some  history 
remained  on  the  menu,  but  in  the  ru.^ 
to  teach  practical  lessons  about  com- 
munity, workplace,  and  family,  few 
saw  the  value  of  studying  the  past. 

In  the  post  Sputnik  years  university 


professors  with  federal  funding  tried 
to  reshape  the  high  school  curricu 
lum.  In  history,  these  academics 
sought  to  in^ire  students  to  historical 
inquiry  and  teach  them  to  **think  like 
historians/"  But  three  large  studies  in 
the  mid  19*^05  sho^^rd  that  the  ne^ 
materials  flopped  in  the  classrcH>m 
Teachers,  wlx)  had  not  been  consulted 
during  the  development  of  the  cur- 
ricula,  found  them  too  scholarly  and 


remote  from  their  students'  —  and 
perh;q>s  their  own  —  interests.  No  one 
trained  the  teachers  to  use  the 
"inquiry"  methods  the  reformers 
recommended.  The  new  books  sat  on 
the  shehe^,  while  traditional  texts, 
combined  with  lecture  and  question- 
and  ansHtrr  recitation,  continued  to 
sha{>e  the  courses. 

Tcxlay,  American  history  is  the  one 
history  course  required  in  most  sec 


ondary  schools  A  198S  report  b)  che 
National  Cxxmcil  for  the  Social  Studies 
laments  the  decline  of  two  other  tra- 
ditKMial  course:s:  wx>rld  history  in  high 
schcK>l  and  VJS.  hurtory  in  junior  high. 
Since  1980,  a  dozen  states  have 
increased  their  graduation  require 
ments  in  social  studies,  but  we  have 
no  way  at  present  of  loxming  whellKr 
students  are  taking  more  history. 

(continued  on  next  page ) 
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The  experience  of  this  century  suggests  two  lessons  for 
those  who  would  bring  back  history:  reforms  fail  if  they 
ignore  ^iiat  teachers  know  about  schools  iind  children, 
and  teachers  need  ongoing  support  to  maintain  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  their  discipline.  l\vo  current  efforts 
build  creatiwly  on  these  insights 

National  History  Day 

Ten  years  ago  the  history  faculty  of  C^ase  Vtestcrn 
Reserve  lJni\'ersity  started  a  pilot  program  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  scholarly  historians  and  history  teachers  in 
public  schools.  An  initial  effort  involving  129  students  in 
Cleveland  has  mushroomed  into  a  National  History  Day 
(NHD)  competition  with  150,000  entrants  in  grades  six 
through  tweUr. 

History  Day  works  because  it  excites  and  supports 
teachers;  many  states  hold  teacher  workshops,  and  the 
NHD  (rffice  distributes  bibliographic:  guides  and  thematic 
materials  to  all  participating  teachers.  Barbara  Finkelstrin 
of  the  Uru\CTsity  of  Maryland  krapt  at  the  chance  to  direx  i 
the  te^+ier-training  component  because  it  gi\trs  her  a  way 
to  disseminate  the  last  two  decades  of  research  on  social 
history  and  to  interest  teachers  and  students  in  using  oral 
histories,  artifacts,  and  literature  as  well  as  textbooks. 

NHD  encourages  students  to  do  original  research  and 
to  use  k>cal  resources.  An  annual  theme  —  "Triumph  and 
Tragedy"  in  1985,  "Conflict  and  Compromise"  in  1986  — 
provides  a  focus  but  allows  contestants  to  choose  from  an 
endless  variety  of  topics.  In  midjune  the  winners  of  state 
and  local  competitions  converge  on  the  University  of 
Maryland,  where  last  year's  participating  students, 
teachers,  and  parents  savtHtrd  pr  ^^entationslikc ''AVkrtory 
for  Black  Equalit  y :  The  Port  Chicago  Disaster  and  the  Pol- 
itks  of  PrejiKlkre,''  "Eleanor  o(  Aquitaine:  Checkmate,*"  and 
''Jazz:  America's  Musical  Heartbeat."  (For  more  infor 
mation  write  National  History  Day,  11201  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cievrland,  OH  44106.) 


History  Teaching  Alliance 

When  James  Coppkf  left  university  history  teaching  fi\e 
years  ago  for  a  job  in  the  high  schwl  in  Garden  City,  Kan- 
sas, he  was  struck  by  the  p<x*uliar  isolation  that  engulfs 
teachers.  Though  inundated  with  hiw-to  publications  and 
workshops,  they  often  become  cut  off  hom  new  devel- 
opments in  their  academic  field  aixl  frimi  colleagues  w1k> 
^are  their  professional  interests.  For  Copple  and  his  col- 
leagues in  Garden  City,  and  for  hundreds  of  teachers  across 
the  country,  the  History  Teaching  Alliance  is  just  ^liat  the 
doctor  ordered. 

Launched  in  March  1985,  thr  H  l  A  is  a  cooperative  effort 
(rf the  National  (Axincil  for  the  Social  ^udtes,  the  Amerkan 
Historical  Association,  and  the  Organization  of  American 
Historians  —  three  professional  organizations  that  serve 
both  university  and  high  school  teachers.  Seeking  to 
facilitate  collaborative  relationsh^  be.  veen  universities 
and  public  school  districts,  the  Alliance  now  provides 
modest  funding  for  twenty-fiMc  group>s  in  twxnty  states, 
each  comprising  approximately  fifteen  high  school 
teachers  and  five  uniwrsity  professors  Groups  meet  for 
a  two  week  summer  institute  and  then  continue  with 
monthly  seminars  during  the  school  year  HTA  provides 
small  stipends  for  the  fMX>fea  director  and  for  tiw  teachers, 
who  can  also  earn  tuition  free  college  credit. 

Through  1987,  Alliances  are  focusing  on  *  The  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  Rule  of  Law/'  Most  universities  ally 
themselves  with  public  schools  in  the  same  community, 
but  determined  teachers  can  cnnvome  geogra{^y  if  the>^ 
have  to;  Copple  has  wt>rkcd  out  a  prcxnisi ng  union  bet  ween 
teachers  in  his  community  and  the  University  of  Kansas, 
se\rn  hundred  miles  away  in  Lawrence,  His  group  will 
travel  to  the  Lawrence  campus  for  two  weeks  of  summer 
study  with  a  ccxistitutkmal  scholar,  and  university  facility 
^ill  reciprocate  with  four  two-day  visits  to  t*!e  front  lines 
of  Garden  City  High.  {Rn  more  informatiiKi  ^  vrite  History 
Teaching  Alliance,  400  A  Street,  S.E.,  Washington,  DC, 
20003.)  „ 
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Teachers  and 

The  social  scudics  re\x>lution  has 
influenced  not  only  how  much  his 
tory  teach  but  also  who  teaches  tt 
and  how:  certify  teachers  of  social 
studies,  not  history — and  those  who 
are  licensed  may  haw  as  iew  as  tw^o 
semesters  of  history  on  their  cx)Uege 
transcripts.  Vt'hen  teachers  have  so 
little  |Keparati(Hi  in  a  subject,  xtK}  are 
forced  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on 
textbooks  for  their  inkKmation  about 
the  topic 

Each  generation  learns  the  partic 
ular  \<ersion  of  history  contained  in 
its  textbooks.  And  each  generation 
rewrites  the  books  to  ref  Icrct  prevail- 
ing social  and  political  attitudes.  In 
the  1960s,  social  change  that  origi- 
nated outside  the  schools  prompted 
a  dramatic  re^Titi  ng  of  comment  ional 
texts.  Women  and  minorities  argued 
that  pre\'ious  textbooks  had  distorted 
history  by  telling  it  only  from  the 
perspective  of  white,  middle-class 
men.  Their  protests  resulted  in 
sweeping  changes:  fewer  traditional 
heroes,  a  less  »dealized  version  of  the 


great  melting  pot,  and  a  more  honest 
(KTsentatkHi  of  racism,  poverty,  pol- 
lution, and  other  flaws  in  the  Airier- 
fcan  social  fobric. 

As  politk:aI  winds  shifted  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  ad>nocates  of  a 
more  traditional  brand  of  history 
attempted,  sometimes  through  the 
groi%ing  influence  of  textbook  adi^ 
tion  boards,  to  regain  some  of  the 
ground  they  had  lost.  As  a  result 
today *s  students  learn  from  texts  that 
try  abo^'e  all  to  offend  no  one.  No 
longer  •^vrinen"  by  "authors,"  the>'  are 
instead  "developed*"  within  large 
publishing  houses  whose  editors 
know  the  co»*»pctition,  know  the 
adoption  boards*  preferences,  and 
kmrw  how  to  avoid  controversy. 

Inadequate  training,  bland  text- 
books, and  the  politically  sensitive 
nature  of  the  subject  constrain 
teachers*  efforts  to  teach  history  w^l 
Some  manage  to  lead  their  students 
into  creati\t*  and  critical  inquiry,  but 
many  find  it  hard  to  heed  the  turn-of- 
the  century  commi<f^ion\  caution 
against  the  memorization  of  mean 
inglesiS  facts. 


Is  History  Worth 
Reviving? 

Research,  if  it  would,  migh;  tell  us 
how  much  history  children  know, 
ho^'  they  kramed  it,  and  perhaps  even 
ho^'  to  be^  them  learn  more.  Neither 
research  nor  the  textbook  industry 
can  tell  uswiut  i5^x>rth  know  ing.  As 
tmny  present  reforms  turn  to«%*ard  the 
beacon  of  science  and  information 
tedincriogy,  learning  about  the  past 
may  again  look  superfluous.  But  cul- 
tural amnesia  is  risk>'  too;  studying  the 
choices  of  earlier  gmerat  km»  can  help 
us  understand  our  own  present  and 
future  as  human  creations,  not  merel> 
^  an  ino  itable  course  of  e\'rnts. 

For  Further 
Information 

I>(7vwnc>  M  T  .  cd  History  ifi  the  S<h<j<tU  Via^h 
iOKton.  DC  Nuton^l CotirK il  kir  Ihc  SiK:i2l  Studies 
f9S% 

FuzficTskS  f-  AmfrUa  ft^vUiteii  History  Sch*Hft 
books  in  tbif  Tu^fitietb  Century  fkmoii  AlUniK 

iUviich.  D  "Frum  HiMorv  lo  ScKial  Modic*  "  In  The 
ScbifOis  %eOfsrrgr  Re/lectiotis  on  thet  Jinatwnai 
Crisis  of  O  r  Times  New  York  BAftKlkKik!^.  1985 
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Who's  Leaving  the  Classroom? 


Although  men  make  up  only  29 
percent  of  the  currcmt  teaching  force, 
ihe>'  account  for  6^  percent  of  those 
who  leave  the  classroom  for  other 
careers.  Moreo\'er,  secondary  school 
teachers  are  leaving  their  jobs  three 
times  as  fast  as  elementary  school 
teachers.  These  conclusions  come 
from  a  poll  of  1,846  current  and  500 
former  teachers,  conducted  from 
April  to  June  1985  by  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates. 

Sixty  percent  of  former  teachers 
changed  Jobs  in  order  to  improve 
their  income.  AmMher  36  percent  fled 
poor  working  conditions:  too  much 
paperwork,  too  many  nonteaching 
responsibilitiess  and  too  little  cmtrol 
over  their  work  Fif  t  y-seven  per- 
cent of  those  who  left —  ascon^red 
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to  56  percent  of  current  teachers  and 
27  percent  of  the  general  population 
—  report  that  as  teachers  they  were 
under  gr^rat  sr'r.^s  several  days  a  week 
or  more.  C^y  *,2  percent  of  former 
teachers  report  equal  stress  in  their 
ne^'  jobs. 

Although  several  recent  studies 
conclude  that  the  best  qualified 
tc'achers  !ea\e  in  larger  numbers,  this 
p(rfl  finds  the  current  teachers  as  well 
educated  and  accomplished  as  the  ex 
tead^rs.  Most  of  those  who  get  out 
teaching  use  some  of  the  same  skills 
in  their  subsequem  fobs.  Over  half 
moonlighted  while  still  teacii;n^  and 
26  percent  used  experience  from 
second  jobs  to  find  full  time  positions 
outside  the  classroom.  About  a  fifth 
landed  executi\r  or  managerial  posi- 


tions, another  fifth  wound  up  in 
professional  specialties,  and  more 
than  a  third  moved  to  sales.  The 
changes  boosted  their  incomes  19 
percent  —  or  $400C  —  per  year 

Although  more  than  half  of  former 
teachers  say  the)  miss  teaching,  less 
than  a  quarter  expect  to  return  to  the 
classroom.  Ninety-six  percent  say 
thc>'  are  satisfied  v^ith  their  new  job 
and  rate  its  overall  benefits — higher 
salary,  less  ^rcss,  greater  jwofessional 
prestige,  greater  control  o\*er  their 
^prk,  and  greater  intellectual  chal 
lenge  —  as  superior  to  the  rew  ards  of 
\  teaching. 

For  hirf  hcf  informal  km.  %cc  Hyrmer  Teftchers  a/ 

Hifrtft  and  4«iui:U(Cft.  Inc  .  lor  the  ^kimpolM^n  tile 
fnsurjncc  ^  onipjn>.  Our  Midisufl  Avrayc.  Nc«^ 
York  NV  i.lOk) 
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Researchers  Look 


at  Teachers'  Thinking 


Educators  have  always  debated  the 
n^its  ot  different  teaching  strategies. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  num- 
ber irf  researchers  haw  shifted  their 
focus  firom  teachers'  beha\  ior  to  their 
thought   processes    This  work, 
re\'iewed  b)-  Christopher  Clark  and 
ftmetope  Peterson  of  Michigan  Sute 
University  in  the  new  i handbook  of 
Research  on  Teaching  (edited  b> 
Merlin  Wittrock,  Macmillan,  1986) 
reminds  us  how  complex  the  }C*  of 
teaching  is  and  suggests  some  limi 
tat  ions  on  prescript  ions  for  making  it 
more  efficient. 

When  Teachers  Plan 

For  three  decades  supervisors  haw 
told  student  teachers  to  plan  each 
lesson  in  four  steps:  first  specif\' 
(*jecti\'cs  ( "the  students  wi  II  be  able 
to  multtfrfy  improper  jfractions^y,  then 
selecn  learning  activities;  then  orga- 
nize these  aaivities;  and  finally  design 
a  w:ay  to  evaluate  what  students  have 
learned. 

In  fact,  howe^TT,  few  teachers  seem 
to  proceed  in  this  way  About  adozen 
studies  have  asked  teachers  to  think 
akHjd  as  the>'  plan,  to  talk  about  their 
planning,  or  to  keep  a  planning  four- 
nal  For  most  of  the  teachers  studied, 
planning  ^-as  a  cyclkral  process,  w1ik:h 
started  either  with  what  the>  knew 
about  students'  needs  and  interests  or 
wth  the  content  to  be  taught.  Teach 
ers  f^>eclfied  formal  objectors  only 
after  the  lesson  began  to  take  shap>e. 
Few  t(K>k  much  interest  in  o'aiuating 
what  students  had  learned. 

Three  researchers  interviewed 
both  student  teachet^  and  experi 
enced  teachers,  hoping  to  learn  why 
hardly  anyone  plans  the  way  the  pro 
fessors  of  education  recwnmend.  The 
exj>erieiK:cd  teachers  believed  that 
the  linear  approach  made  5rnse  for 
novices,  but  less  than  a  quarts  ever 
used  it  themselves  (and  then  only 
when  planning  a  new  unit ).  The  stu- 
dent teachers  said  the>  used  the  model 
^'*ien  their  supervisors  insisted,  but 
not  otherwise. 


When  Teachers  Do 
Focus  on  Goals 

Some  teachers  plan  more  the  wa> 
colleges  suggest:  lhe>'  begin  with  goals 
and  think  about  the  goats  often  as  they 
map  out  a  lesson.  But  a  study  b)^  Clark 
and  Peterson  on  teachers'  in-class 
thinking  suggests  that  tliis  focus  on 
objecti\«  may  be  part  of  an  overall 
approach  tJiat  is  not  very  effect i\r  — 
an  approach  that  limits  teachers' 
flexibility  and  gives  the  lesson  plan 
too  much  importance. 

When  teachers 
frequently  opted  to 
ignore  unacceptable 
behavior  or  puzzled 
expressions,  student 
achievement  suffered. 


Most  teachers  scan  the  class  fre- 
quent t>'  to  see  whether  ^udents  seem 
to  understand  the  lesson  and  whether 
the>  are  beha\ing  themsehtrs.  Usually 
the  answer  to  both  questions  is  ytrs, 
but  when  it  is  not  teachers  must 
decide  whether  there  is  something 
the>'  can  do,  and  wliether  or  not 
to  do  it.  Clafk  and  Peterson  found  that 
when  teachers  frequently  opted  to 
ignore  ominous  signs — unacceptable 
behavior  or  puzzled  expressions  ^ — 
student  achievement  suffered.  This 
tendency  \o  press  on  with  the  lesson 
plan  e^en  when  alternatives  exist  was 
linked  with  a  heavy  focus  on  objec 
tivcs  during  earlkrr  planning  sesskxis: 
teachers  who  talked  more  about  gMb 
^liile  the>'  put  a  lesscwi  together  clung 
more  tenadousl}'  to  their  lesson  {^ns 
than  teachers  who  foc^used  more  on 
students  and  ctwitent  as  they  thought 
about  what  they  were  going  to  teach. 
And  those  who  were  'ess  adapubkr  in 
class  seemed  to  be  lesj^  effective  in 
convey  ing  content. 


Experience  Influences 
Teachers  Thinking 

The  research  shows  that  experi 
enced  teachers,  compared  to  begin 
ners,  know  a  great  deal  ^xxit  chikiren 
in  geiieral  —  what  the>  do  outside  of 
scIh>o1,  ho^  many  are  likely  to  need 
special  bdp,  and  so  on  —  and  anal>/^ 
classroom  events  in  a  more  sophist i 
cated  way. 

But  probably  the  most  interesting 
difference  between  experienced  and 
novice  teachers  concerns  their 
re^Tonses  to  the  cues  that  students 
provide.  While  all  teachers  repri- 
manded the  unruly  and  aided  the 
confused,  experienced  teachers  were 
fh>e  times  as  likely  as  nmices  to 
respond  to  "posit  i\r  cues'"  —  a  giggle 
of  excitement,  an  item  of  net^-s,  a  nod 
of  comprehension,  or  an  unexpected 
insight.  With  experience,  it  seems, 
teadiers  devek^  new  ways  df  kK>king 
at  teaching,  ways  that  give  their  stu- 
dents'  enthusiasms  a  central  place  in 
the  ^ping  of  lessons. 

The  research  on  teachers'  thinking 
does  not  define  better  ways  to  teach, 
it  does  show  us  a  bit  about  what 
teachers  learn  from  experience  and 
how  the>  balance  compk-x  demands 
A  simpk:  ItiK-ar  model  of  planning  and 
a  concentrated  focus  on  objectives 
seem  naive  in  the  light  of  these 
studies. 

At  all  points  in  the  prcK esses  of 
planning  and  teaching,  experienced 
teachers  keep  the  responses  of  their 
particular  students  near  the  center  of 
their  minds.  This  is  probably  why 
staff  development  is  most  effective 
(see  **Schools  Where  Teachers  Learn'' 
in  this  issue)  when  it  cooi^tantly 
touches  base  with  real  students  and 
classrooms.  n 
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a()l  f  t  he  Presses 


What  Works:  Research  about 
'^^achinjj^  and  Learuing,  a  report 
relca.scd  in  March  1986  by  the  D.S. 
Department  of  Education,  crisply  sets 
out  forty  one  lessons  from  educa 
tional  research.  Directed  at  parents, 
teachers,  and  schcH)!  administrators, 
the  httle  pampfikt  points  to  a  number 
of  ways  to  improve  chi  Wren's  learn 
ing  Here  are  three  examples. 

For  the  home: 

Children  u^)  are  encouraged  to 
draw  and  scribble  "stories''  at  an 
early  age  will  later  learn  to  com- 
pose more  easily,  more  effectiiH^ly 
and  with  greater  confidence  than 
children  who  do  not  have  this 
encouragement 

Even  toddlers,  who  can  hardly 
hold  a  crayon  or  pencil,  are  eager 
to  "^wTite"  long  before  the)'  acquire 
the  skills  in  kindergarten  that  for- 
mally prepare  them  to  read  and 
wrue. 

Studies  of  very  young  children 
show  that  their  carefully  formed 
scrawls  ha>tr  meaning  lo  them,  and 
that  this  writing  actually  helps 
them  develop  language  skills 
Research  suggests  that  the  best  wa> 
to  help  children  at  this  stage  of  their 
development  as  writers  is  to 
respond  to  tlie  kleas  they  are  trying 
Co  express 

Very  young  children  take  the  first 
steps  toward  writing  by  draw  ing 
and  scribbling  or.  if  ihe>  carmot  use 
a  pencil,  they  may  use  plastic  or 
metal  letters  on  a  felt  or  magnetic 
board  Some  preschoolers  may 
write  on  toy  typewriters:  others 
may  dictate  stories  into  a  tape 
recorder  or  to  an  adult .  who  wTites 
them  down  and  reads  them  back. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  best  to  ftxus  on 
the  intended  meaning  of  what  very 
young  children  write,  rather  than 
on  the  appearand  i>f  the  writ  i  ng 
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Children  become  more  effect ivit 
writers  when  parents  and  teachers 
encourage  them  to  choose  the 
topics  thev'  write  about,  then  leave 
them  alone  to  exercise  their  o^n 
creativity  The  industriousness  of 
such  children  has  prompted  one 
researcher  to  comment  that  they 
**violate  the  child  labor  laws 

For  the  classroom: 

Although  students  need  to  learn 
how  to  find  exact  answers  to 
arithmetic  problems,  good  math 
students  also  learn  the  helpful 
skill  of  estimating  ansu'ers  This 
skill  can  he  taught 

Many  people  can  tell  almost 
immediately  when  a  total  seems 
right  or  wrong.  They  may  not  real 
ize  it.  but  the>'  are  using  a  math  skill 
called  estimating 

Estimating  can  also  be  valuable 
to  children  learning  math 

U'hen  students  can  make  good 
est  i  mates  of  the  answer  to  an  arith 
melic  problem,  it  shows  they 
understand  the  problem  This  skill 
leads  them  to  reject  unreasonable 
answers  and  to  know  whether  they 
are  *  in  the  ballpark  " 

Research  lias  identified  three  ke> 
steps  used  by  good  estimators; 
these  can  be  taught  to  alt  students; 

•  Cfood  estimators  begin  by 
altering  numbers  to  more  man- 
ageable forms  —  b\  rounding,  for 
example. 

•  They  change  parts  of  a  prob- 
lem into  forms  they  can  handle 
more  easily  In  a  problem  with 
scleral  steps.  the>'  may  rearrange 
the  steps  to  make  estimation 
easier. 

•  They  also  adjust  two  numbers 
at  a  time  when  making  their 
estimates  Rcnindifigone  number 
higher  and  one  number  lower  is 
an  example  c>f  this  technique 


Before  students  can  become 
good  at  estimating,  they  need  to 
have  quick,  accurate  recall  of  basic 
facts.  They  also  need  a  good  grasp 
of  the  place  value  system  (ones, 
tens,  hundreds,  etc. ). 

Estimating  is  a  practkral  skill,  for 
example,  it  comes  in  very  handy 
when  shopping  It  can  alst^  help 
students  in  tnany  areas  of  mathe 
mat  ICS  and  science  that  they  will 
study  in  the  future. 

For  the  principal: 

IJnexcused  absences  decrease 
when  parents  are  promptly 
informed  that  their  children  are 
not  attending  school 

Absences  are  a  major  problem  at 
all  levels  of  school.  Students  who 
miss  a  lesson  k)se  an  opportunity  to 
learn.  Too  many  mi!^^  opjwrtu- 
niiies  can  result  in  failure,  dropping 
out  of  school  or  both  Research 
indicates  parents  want  to  hear 
promptly  if  their  children  have 
poor  graders,  are  creating  disciplitu: 
problems,  or  have  unexcused 
absences 

Schools  have  different  ways  of 
letting  parents  know  when  their 
children  aren't  in  school  Some  use 
staff  members  to  check  attendance 
records  and  phone  the  parents  of 
absent  students  Others  haw  begun 
usi  ng  automat  k'  cal  1  r  ng  de vk  es  that 
leave  a  recorded  message  with  par 
ents.  Tlie  usual  message  is  a  request 
to  contact  the  school  about  the 
absence.  These  devices  can  be 
programmed  to  call  back  if  no 
answer  is  received.  SchcKils  using 
such  devices  report  substantial 
increases  in  attendance 

For  a  free  cc^y  of  What  Works^  write 
the  Consumer  Information  Center. 
Pueblo,  Colorado  81009 
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Essentials  of 


Professional  Growth 


For  novices  to  develop  into  truly  good 
teachers,  they  need  to  control  their  own 
learning  and  to  collaborate 
with  other  teachers. 


Prafeak)tuU  gvwfb  in 
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We  are  facing  today  a  crucial 
need  to  protea  our  invest- 
ment in  teachers.  Not  one  of 
the  proposals  for  reform  suggests  that 
education  can  survive,  much  less 
flourish,  without  excellence  in  teach- 
ing. According  to  the  current  rhetoric 
at  least,  teachers  are  now  to  be  taken 
seriously — given  more  incentives,  bet- 
ter training,  improved  working  condi- 
tions,  and  higher  standards. 

Yet  few  such  formulas  for  excel- 
lence recognize  explicitly  that  school 
«affe  must  grow  into  excellence.  We 
he?:r  a  great  deal  about  \^1ut  good 
tt;achef5  should  know  (e.g.,  Berliner 
1984,  Gage  1984,  Shulman  1986)  and 
do  (Brophy  and  Good  1986,  Rosen- 
shine  1986,  Rosenshine  and  Stevens 
1986),  but  relatively  little  about  how 
teachers  become  good  teachers. 

Views  of  Professional 
Lcarnliig 

Otie  of  the  major  misconceptions 
about  teaching,  found  bc^  inside  and 
outside  the  profession,  is  that  teaching 
is  a  relatively  commonplace,  easy-to- 
leam  task.  The  route  into  teacning, 
according  to  many,  is  (and  should  be) 
quick  and  easy.  No  one  gets  very  excit- 
ed when  novices,  following  the  brie- 
fiest  of  orientations,  are  Introduced  to 
the  workplace  and  given  essentially 
the  same  responsiblliti^  as  veterans. 
We  can  alleviate  any  reservations  we 
mi;' "  feel  about  this  by  requiring 
these  novices  to  masquerade  as  ex- 
perts— CO  go  through  the  motions  that 
research  suggests  are  typical  of 
experts.  
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The  ksson  t  seeing  yo$irsff^  as  your  stui^rm  » 
and  in     ccmtpan)  of  a  supportit^  coUeag$ie 


you^^i^er  the  doss  is  ot'er,  on  i4deotape, 


Commliment  to  long-term  growth  is 
thus  bypassed  simply  by  giving  teach- 
ers methods  and  techniques  that  oth- 
ers have  derived  for  them.  Teachers, 
for  the  most  pan,  are  not  encouraged 
to  engage  in  autonomoa^.  entrepre- 
neurial worJc  They  are  encouraged  to 
toe  the  line,  to  stld.  to  the  dictates  erf 
tfte  bureaucracy,  and  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  (Callahan  1962,  Darling- 
Hammond  1984,  Fenstermacher  1979, 
Freedman  et  al.  1983,  Lanier  and  Little 
1986,  Schlecht\'  and  Vance  1983,  Sirot- 
nik  1983,  Sykcs  1983,  Wise  1979,  and 
Zumwalt  1982). 

We  blame  narrowly  drawn  concep- 
tions of  te^hing  on  faulty  or  inccmi- 
plete  models  of  the  teadw  as  learner. 
In  the  psychological  and  developmen- 
tal literature,  for  example,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  novices  do  not 
learn  slmpK^  b>'  copying  or  modeling 
what  experts  do.  In  contra^  to  the 
notion  thai  teaching  expertise  can  be 
quidd>'  acquired  b>'  any  reasonably 
intelli^nt  individual,  research  on  hu- 
man learning  implies  that  professional 
growth  in  teaching  has  an  emerging 
qualit>',  that  the  process  takes  substan- 
tial time,  and  that  complex  uncter- 
standings  and  skills  follow  develq>- 
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mental  patterns  that  have  been 
understood  in  psycholc^  for  years 
but  rarely  af^lied  to  the  uaining  of 
teachers.  Our  view  erf  the  mind-set 
required  to  understand  the  making  of 
a  prcrfessional  teacher  corresponds 
closely  with  that  of  Donald  Norman 
(1978). 

I  do  na  care  about  simple  learning  I  <«m 
not  interested  in  the  Wnd  of  lcamiii«  that 
only  takes  30  minutes,  I  want  to  under- 
stand  real  learning,  the  kind  we  all  do 
during  the  course  of  our  lives,  the  kind  of 
teaming  thm  takes  year»  to  accomplish  and 
that  ma>\  indeed,  never  be  completed  I 
want  to  undmtand  the  leamlr^  of  com- 
frfcx  topics.  A  complex  topic  is  one  with 
such  a  rich  set  of  cdKep^ual  sruaures  that 
fe  requires  teaming  periods  measured  in 
weeks  cw  even  vears  The  leamij^  of  com- 
plex tqpics  dialers  from  the  leaniing  th^ 
can  be  comnleted  in  minutes,  I  have  esti- 
mated that  to  becc»ne  an  expen  in  a 
complex  t^ic  requires  n  least  5^000  hours 
<rf  suid\'  where  c*oes  this  estimate  ccwne 
from?  I  macte  it  up.  But  It  is  remarkably 
robu^  having  been  defended  for  a  wide 
varict>'  of  topks  (p.  39). 

Medumlsms  for  Learning 

Certainly  teadiing  is  one  such  ^tivlty 
in  wiiich  thousands  erf  hours  are  spent 
acquiring  a  knowledge  base,  a  set  of 
skills  (some  of  ^^Idh  evenaially  be- 


come  routine),  and  the  abilitx-  to  be- 
have in  what  we  will  call  a  delibera- 
tive, dedsiOT-maklng  manner.  Thus,  it 
simply  doesn  t  work  to  tell  young, 
ii^xperienced  teachers  to  behave  as 
experts  ck).  However,  we  can  guide 
and  assist  in  their  develc^ment  if  we 
know  and  are  sensitive  to  the  phases 
and  processes  that  occur  over  time. 

The  exaa  nature  of  the  route  from 
iwvice  to  expert  is  open  to  continuing 
det^e,  of  course,  but  Norman  (1978) 
and  Rumelhan  and  Norman  (1979) 
prxnide  potttitlally  useful  ways  oi 
thinking  about  the  process  as  it  takes 
pl^  during  a  period  of  several  years. 
Essentially  they  propose  that  the  learn- 
ing of  a  complex  topic  involves  the 
cyclical  interplay  ctf  three  indq^enctent 
teaming  mechanisms;  accretkm,  re- 
structuring,  and  tuning,  Ejq^erience,  or 
new  knowledge,  is  initially  preserved 
through  associations  with  existing 
sd>emas  or  memcKy  networks.  Nor- 
man refers  to  this  rather  «raightfor- 
ward  accumulation  of  knowled^  as 
accretkm.  Learning  via  this  mcxle  is 
enhaiKed  through  sandard  informa- 
ticM^-processing  f^rategies  such  as  elab- 
orative  rehearsal,  use  of  imagery,  and 
construction  erf  temporary  frameworks 
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sudi  as  scripts,  plans,  and  the  like.  A 
good  example  of  the  process  of  xcte- 
tion  is  a  teacher  who  remembers  that  a 
set  erf  new  procedures  !ias  the  same 
format  as  a  rcxitine  procedure  already 
in  his  or  her  repertoire. 

For  the  novice  in  particular,  existing 
memory  units  often  are  not  ^xxl 
*  ho^"  for  new  information  or  experi- 
ences; hence  the  need  for  a  second 
learning  nwchanism  called  restructure 
ir^.  Restruaudng  invoh^  the  cre- 
ation of  r^w  metnory  structures  or  the 
modification  of  old  ones.  It  is  mainl>^ 
through  such  restructuring  activities 
that  new  understandings  emetige.  Ex- 
amples from  teaching  might  include 
the  ^itional  under^andings  that  ac- 
crue from  the  ado|Xicm  of  different 
metaphors  of  teaching  (e.g.,  executive, 
decision  maker,  innovator,  problem 
solver).  Restruauring  episodes  or 
phases  are  generally  followed  by  en- 
hanced capability  for  accreiion  (i.e., 
the  addicicMi  of  more  new  informa- 
tion), thus  illustrating  the  cyclical  and 
interdependent  nature  of  the  two 
learning  mechanisms. 

Finally,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
motor  skills  are  perfeaed  through 
praaice,  one  could  think  erf  "fine  tun- 
ing'  knowledge  or  procedural  sche- 
mas  about  teaching.  This  third  mecha- 
nism, tuning,  would  show  up  as 
inaemenis  in  speed,  elaboration,  flex- 
ibility, smoothness,  and  the  like. 

Probably  not  by  accident,  these 
learning  processes  are  quite  akin  to 
the  Pi^etian  view  erf  learning  and 
develc^ment.  Within  c:ther  concep- 
tion (Piaget's  or  Normans)  learning 
involves  the  coordination  of  uniquely 
different  but  compatible  activities  (i.e,, 
assimilation-accommodation  or  accre- 
tion-restructuring). Further,  ^>eclal 
envirotimental  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  j>articular  phases  or 
learning  episodes.  In  the  Piagetian 
sense,  for  example,  conditions  of  dis- 
equilibrium are  associated  with  ad- 
vances in  schema  development  (e.g., 
in  living,  for  a  state  of  adaptation, 
individuals  will  change  ^  r^cessary  to 
"accommodate''  to  new,  conflicting 
experiences).  Norman  proy^nses  simi- 
larly that  "critical  confusion  is  a  state 
frequently  encmintered  in  the  learn- 


ing of  complex  tasks.  The  learner's 
effort  to  puzzle  out  how  to  accomplish 
some  new  goal  effectively  promotes 
new  umterstandings.  Teachers'  growth 
in  partkrular  ma>'  be  intimately  tied  to 
the  ways  in  whidi  they  handle  confu- 
sion,  ambiguity,  and  ccmflioing  goals. 

Viewing  the  acquisition  of  teaching 
ccmipetence  from  a  cc^itlve  ttevelc^ 
mental  perspective  accounts  for  and 
helps  us  af^neciate  the  continuing  ef- 
(on  that  is  required  to  devetop  exper* 
tise.  Complex  understandings  must  be 
construaed  from  experience,  and  be- 
cause experience  can  be  constructed 
and  reconstruaed  in  many  ways,  the 
process  is  rarely  ever  finished. 


Conditioiis  for  Growdi 

Viewing  professional  growth  from  a 
learning  perspeaive  forces  us  to  con- 
sider seriously  tl>e  conditions  under 
which  teachers  learn  about  and  from 
their  teeing.  Three  conditions  are 
essential:  autonomy,  collaboration, 
and  time. 

Autonomy  Complex  learning  de- 
mands that  learners  have  substantial 
freedom  direa  their  own  growth. 
To  sugg *  'herwise  is  to  miss  the 
point  of  several  dozen  years  of  re- 
search  and  exploration  into  human 
learning  and  development.  Good 
problems,  informaiion'rich  environ- 
ments, and  requisite  cognith^  skills 
are  all  crucial  to  professional  growth, 
but  without  sufficient  latitude  for  ex- 
ploration and  the  independent  testing 
of  alternative,  one's  growrh  oj^rtu- 
nities  are  severely  limited  IiKrements 
in  cc^nitive  growth,  positive  self-con- 
cepts, and  a  feeling  of  powe*  over 
one's  own  learning  are  all  expeaed 
outcomes  when  learners  (students  or 
teachers)  exercise  respoastbility  for 
their  own  growth. 

(Juite  the  c^^posite  effects  occur 
when  systems  o(  accountability  re^ 
pbce  systems  of  responsibility  in  a 
profession.  A  particularly  vivid  account 
of  how  teaching  affects  teachers  ccnnes 
from  the  woilc  erf  the  Bo^on  Women  ^ 
Teachers  Group  (Freedman  et  al. 
1983).  Drawing  from  their  interview 
protocols  with  teachers,  these  re- 
searchers point  to  persistent  tensions 
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or  discrq>ancies  bemeen  ideahzed  vi- 
sions of  teachers  as  professionals  and 
the  barriers  to  professional  growih 
that  exist  within  the  hierarchicalK  or- 
ganized, technologically  oriented 
siruaure  of  schools.  The\'  argue  con- 
vincingly that  teacher  buniout  is  not 
inevitable  but  is  a  condition  of  frustra- 
lion  arising  when  intelligent,  moti\at' 
ed  teachers  find  little  opportunirv*  to 
exercise  professional  judgment  Ironi- 
cally, as  public  poliQ-  tightens  its 
screws  on  teacher  tx.*havior — presum- 
ably to  compensate  for  perceived 
weaknesses  in  the  teaching  force — the 
contradictions  and  dilemmas  for 
teachers  are  onlv  deepened  (See 
Sslies  1983  and  Wise  1979  for  a  more 
elaborate  analysis  of  this  problem  ) 

Interestingly,  this  vicious  cvcle  may 
be  avoidable  if  one  belie\'es  Richard 
Elmore's  (1983)  fxnsuasive  case  for 
how  polio  makers  and  school  leaders 


can  actually  increase  meir  influence 
and  control  b\  relaxi'ig  accouniabiUt>' 
SN'Siems  and  delegating  more  authorirv 
at  the  point  of  program  implemenu 
tion  (see  also  Berman  and  McLaughlin 
19"'8)  The  delegation  of  intelleaual 
control  at  the  level  of  the  teacher,  as 
we  see  it,  has  the  potential  to  promote 
and  sustain  real  learning  because  it 
fosters  individual  motivation  and 
builds  self-confidence. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
effects  of  autonomous  learning  is  the 
analysis  of  successful  business  prac- 
tices by  Peters  and  Waterman  (1982) 
in  their  best-selling  In  Search  of  Excel- 
lence, The\'  emphasize  repeatedly  tliat 
the  most  successful  companies  in  our 
societ\'  construa  and  nunure  a  culture 
for  learning  that  is  charaaerized  by 
individual  ex{XTimentation  and  prob- 
lem solving  rather  than  formal,  hierar- 
chicalK'  driven  personnel  dev^elop- 


ment  effons.  It  seems  that  schcK)ls 
would  also  be  ideal  places  to  create 
such  cultures  for  students  and  teach- 
ers Our  own  work  with  beginning 
and  mentor  teachers  (V;'ildman  and 
Niles  1986)  has  strengthened  our  v^e^^ 
that  teachers  are  willing  and  indeed 
capable  of  direamg  their  owtj  learn- 
ing. Within  the  emironments  we  have 
construaed.  teachers  consistentK  re- 
veal to  us  an  extensiw  knowledge 
base  about  teachmg.  a  refreshing  cre« 
ativirv  in  adapting  to  new  responsibil 
ities,  and  a  reassuring  penchant  for 
qualitN' 

Collaborattou .  Given  that  learning 
to  teach  is  a  complex,  time-consum- 
ing, and  difficult  process,  o\'er  time  the 
cognitive  as  well  as  emotional  de- 
mands on  the  mdividual  can  bc*comc 
quito  se\'ere  A  collaborative  work 
environment  proN  ides  a  condition  for 
learning  that  can  accommcxiaie  both 
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Peten  and  Watemutrt's  In  Search  of  Excellence  reminds  us  //w  ^  most  sacces^ut  corporoifotis  nurture  ifuHtidtioi  eo^fcrifneruatkm  oful proNem 
soitiftg,  raher  than  formal,  hieranbically  dm^  peryonrwi  det^iopmeru  Taking  a  fxige  from  that  book  a  teacher  Ostem  to  an  m4dio(af)ed  lesson, 
tdenttfies  pmonal  teaching  issues,  and  detvkfs  a  prohiem  soiling  strateg}' 
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of  these  side  effects  of  complex  learn- 
ing (Xiles  and  Lalik  1985).  Participa- 
tion in  cooperative,  collegial  groups 
can  expand  tcachen'  leveb  of  exper- 
tise b\'  supplying  a  source  of  Intellec- 
tual provocation  and  new  ideas  (e.g., 
little  1982  and  Shulman  and  Carey 
1984).  Additionally,  collaboration 
breaks  the  grip  of  psychological  isola- 
tion from  (Xher  adults  that  charaaer- 
izes  the  teacher's  workplace  (Sarason 
1971)  and  creates  a  forum  for  teachers 
to  publicly  test  their  models  or  ideas 
about  teaching  (Lortle  1975),  Finally,  a 
collaborative  group  can  furnish  the 
emotional  support  and  encourage- 
ment teachers  need  to  cope  with  the 
risk  that  is  inherently  involved  in 
learning  to  teach  ^•ell.  Colleagues  can 
demonstrate  to  one  another  that  they 
value  attempts  at  growth  and  reassure 
group  members  that  the  effort  and 
pain  are  worth  it  (Nemser  1983)- 

Collaboration  naturally  comple- 
ments autonomy.  Freedom  to  direa 
one's  own  learning  Is  a  vital  aspea  of 
colkUx)ration,  Collegial  groups  must 
be  flexible  in  their  composition  and 
purpose.  They  must  form  and  disinte- 
grate based  on  the  needs  of  individual 
teachers.  And  it  is  teachers  who  must 
decide  on  the  specifics  of  their  col- 
laboration. Control  of  collegiality,  ei- 
ther externally  or  hierarchically,  is 
antithetical  to  the  basic  concept.  Pro 
fessionals  cannot  be  forced  to  be 
collegia!. 

Time,  From  our  discussions  of  the 
nature  of  complex  learning  and  the 
maintenance  of  autonomy  and  col- 
laboration, it  should  be  no  surprise 
that  time  is  a  critical  resource  for 
learning  to  teach.  Efforts  at  profession- 
al development  that  ignore  this  funda- 
mental relationship  between  time  and 
complex  learning  are  likely  to  yield 
negligible  or  even  negative  results. 
Unfortunately,  in  our  research  con- 
cerning teachers'  exercise  of  autono- 
my and  the  development  of  coUabora- 
tWe  relationships,  we  have  fovmd  no 
easy  ans^^rs  about  how  to  build  addi- 
tional time  into  teachers'  already 
crowded  schedules.  Finding  more 
time  for  teacher  growth  obviously  in- 
volve Increased  costs,  but  time-effi- 
dem  staff"  development  efforts  that  do 
not  produce  teacher  learning  are 
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Profltei  of  ProfeMkmal  Developmtnt  Stytet  And 
Cbaficttrlitks  Cofitffttfit  wMi  DHferent  Conceptioni 
at  PerfOfi«l  Growth 

Ideal  trainer  qualltlef  given  cufrent 
educational  reform  hyfterla 

Ideal  trainer  qualities  given  present 
analysif  of  teacherKrentered  growth 

Kfiotvledjge 

•  Hal  access  to  knowledge  base  on 
successful  teaching 

•  Has  access  to  knowledge  bafe  on 
successful  teaching 

•  Understands  v      teachers  know  and 
belle>^  about  «ucce*«ful  teaching 

•  UndcrsUnds  ways  of  kniiwing 

Communication 

Skms/PriorWef 

•  Demonstrates  powerful 
communication  style  in  conveying 
information  to  teachers 

•  facilitates  teacher  reflection  of 
research  findings 

•  Bases  communication  on  what 
teachers  already  know 

•  Demonstrates  good  listening  skills 

•  Demonstrates  desire  for  teachers  to 
adopt  Information  being  conveyed 

•  Demonstrates  desire  for  teachers  to 
adapt  findings  to  their  o%vn  purposes 

•  Uses  strategies  associated  with  good 
salesmanship  and  showmanship 

•  Focuses  on  creating  low-rlsk  training 
settings 

•  Exhibits  patience,  knowing  that 
growth  does  not  necessarily  fit 
politkal  schedules 

•  Demonstrates  high  seif-confldence  in 
terms  of  producing  teacher  change 

•  Demonstrates  confidence  In  teKhers' 
knowledge  and  ability  to  learn 

Pefformancc  Crtteiia 

•  Measures  success  In  terms  of 
efficiency  and  successful  completion 
of  Individual  training  episodes 

•  Seen  by  school  leaders  as  producing 
desired  Improvements  In  teaching 
efficiency/effectiveness 

•  Measures  r^jccesf  in  terms  of  gradual 
increments  of  teacher,  perfonnance, 
autonomy,  and  capacity  for  further 
growth 

•  Seen  by  school  leaders  as  a  teacher 
advocate  who  stimulates  greater 
capKlty  for  stalV  growth 
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dearly  not  cost  effcaivr.  Time  for 
teacher  learning  is  one  of  the  most 
imponant  investments  a  school  sy'stem 
can  make  to  maintain  and  impro\ne 
qualitN'  educational  programs. 


Impiicatioiis  for  School 
Leaden 

We  have  made  several  observations 
about  prcrfessional  growth  that  we  be- 
lieve have  direa  implications  for 
sdK)ol  leaders  in  planning  for  and 
ccMiducting  their  siaff  dev  elopment  en 
terpriscs.  The  following  handful  of 
suggestions  illustrates  our  belief  that 
the  cksign  erf  c^>portunities  for  profes- 
sional growth  Ls  deceptively  simple,  at 
teast  in  principle. 

Promoting  self-sufficiency.  Because 
learning  is  ultimately  an  individual 
responsibilit) ,  instruaion,  whether  for 
classrooms  or  staff  develc^ment  pur- 
poses, should  be  designed  to  make 
learners  less  dependent  on  teachers, 
trainers,  and  the  curriculum.  Jerome 
Bruner  (1966),  in  one  of  his  insightful 
€ss2ky&  on  the  nature  of  instruaion  and 
learning,  ;4resses  that  *  instruaion  is  a 
provisional  sute  that  has  as  its  objea 
to  make  the  learner  or  problem  solver 
self-sufficient"  (p.  53)  If  wx*  are  not 
careful,  he  suggests,  'the  result  of 
instruaion  is  to  create  a  form  of  mas- 
ter) that  is  contingent  upon  the  per- 
petual presence  of  a  teacher"  (p.  53) 
It  w^ould  be  interesting  to  speculate  on 
how  many  staff  development  praaices 
in  education  today  are  designed  with 
the  purpi>se  of  ultimately  making 
themselves  obsolete 

Siimulating  ej^loration  Autono- 
mous learners  display  a  strong  dispo- 
sition toward  exploring  and  weighing 
alternatives.  VCliat  drives  this  produc- 
tive exploration  across  di\'erse  learn- 
ing contexts?  Certainly  rewards  and 
punishments  come  into  play,  but  thw? 
more  enduring  answer  ma>'  be  that 
himians  are  dri\^en  to  reduce  uncer- 
tainties and  ambiguities.  Berlyne  s 
(1960)  landmark  wwk  on  curiosit}-, 
for  example,  shows  hou  the  proper 
balancing  <  f  levels  of  uncenaint>  is 
necessary  to  a\oid  boredom  on  the 
one  hand  (too  little  unceaaint>)  or 
anxict>'  and  withdrawal  on  the  (Xher 
(too  much  uncertainty).  Instruaors 


(or  staff  cfcvelopers)  who  are  sensiuve 
to  the  motivating  qualities  of  uncer- 
taiiit>  in  a  teacher*s  en\ironment,  for 
example,  will  not  tr>^  to  remove  the 
utKertaint}'  for  the  teacher  ("IVe  got 
the  answer  for  \x>u"),  but  will  try  to 
ensure  that  the  teacher  s  own  explora- 
ticm  of  alternatives  is  conduaed  with 
an  acceptable  level  of  risk. 

Teaching  is  a  naturally  complex  ac- 
tivity that  has  the  potential  to  stimulate 
exploration  and  testing  of  altemativ'es. 
Why  is  it  that  so  much  oi  our  acti>it>  is 
geared  to^-ard  rtducing  tl^  complex- 
it>'  of  teaching  via  formulas,  best  pr^- 
rices,  and  legislated  curriculums?  We 
ma\'  be  successful  in  removing  much 
of  the  complexit\  and  messiness,  but 
in  so  doing  w^e  also  risk  destro>ing  the 
ingredients  of  uncertainix'  and  conflict 
that  drive  professional  growth. 

Kmming  as  a  process.  One  final 
point  for  consicteration  is  the  distinc 
tion  between  kno^iing  as  process  and 
knowing  as  produa.  Drawing  again 
from  Bruner's  (1966)  woiic  we  find  a 
direa  and  compelling  statement. 

It  is  the  enterprise  par  excelience  ^+>ere 
tifC  line  between  subjea  matter  and  meih 
od  grow$  necessarih  indistina  A  bod\  of 
kno^lec^,  enshrined  in  a  unhersitx'  facul- 
t%  and  embodied  in  a  series  of  authoritative 
u>!umes.  is  the  result  of  much  prior  intel 
lectual  aai\it\   To  instrua  someone  in 
these  disciplines  is  mx  a  matter  of  geuing 
him  to  commit  results  to  mind  Rather,  it  is 
to  teach  him  to  pankripate  in  the  process 
thM  makes  possible  the  cstabliirfimeni  erf 
knowledge  We  teach  a  sut^ea  ikx  to 
produce  link:  living  libraries  on  that  sub- 
jca,  but  rather  to  get  a  student  to  think 
for  himself,  to  coasider  matters  as  an  his 
torian  does,  to  take  pan  in  the  process 
kmjw  ledge-getting  Knowledge  is  a  proc 
ess,  not  a  product  (p  72). 

Toda\ ,  it  is  possible  to  find  neatly 
summarized  results  of  research  on 
teaching  and  learning  in  nearly  every 
journal  that  reaches  school-based 
praaitioners.  These  summaries  in  turn 
are  easily  convened  into  performance 
^tements  by  which  prcSfessional  ac- 
tions ma>  be  judged.  We  must  ques- 
tion the  worth  of  our  efforts  in  trving 
to  conve>'  Such  informatky"  to  practi- 
tioners, for  as  Bruner  suggests,  "unless 
the  learner  also  masters  himself,  disci- 
plines his  taste,  deepens  his  view  of 
the  world,  xiw  something'  that  is  got 
across  is  hardK  worth  the  effort  of 
transmission '  (i966,  p  73) 


""Control  of 
ccUegiality,  either 
exteroally  or 
hierardblcalty,  is 
antithetical  to  the 
basic  concept. 
I^fessionals 
cannot  be  forced 
to  be  coUegial/' 


A  Deliberate  Growdi 

School  leaders  need  to  examine  care- 
fulW  the  basic  premises  on  ^+iich  their 
plans  for  schcx)!  imprcwement  are 
based.  It  is  essential  that  the  enteiprise 
follow  from  clear  understanding  of 
professional  growth  and  how  and  un- 
der what  conditions  it  occurs  Elmore 
(1983)  makesia  ver\  practical  case  for 
more  delegated  authoritx  and  less  hi- 
erarchical control  in  schools,  for  mea- 
sures that  enhance  teachers*  sense  of 
efikaq^  and  control,  and  for  allocation 
erf  resources  (including  information) 
^  the  point  where  deliverv-level  ex 
pertise  exists. 

Table  1  Ls  a  profile  of  the  stxles  of 
staff  trainers  and  developers  Uiat  fit 
well  and  less  well  with  the  concep- 
tions  of  professional  growth  that  we  ve 
described  here.  An  interesting  set  of 
contrasts  becomes  apparent  as  we 
lock  at  the  charaaeriSiics  of  develop- 
ment  personnel  most  likeh'  to  succeed 
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""School  leaders 
need  to  carefully 
examine  the  basic 
premises  on  ^liiich^ 
their  plans  for 
school  improvement 
are  based.  U  is 
essential  that  the 
enterprise  follow 
from  a  clear 
understanding  of 
professional  growth 
and  how  and  imder 
what  conditions 
it  occurs-" 


in  icxiay's  "reform"  environment  com- 
pared to  thos<*  we  believe  would  excel 
m  mx€  readier-centered  environmertfs. 

As  the  reform  movement  in  educa- 
tion continues,  we  hope  to  see  school 
leaders  develop  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
die  essentials  of  growth  and  to  the 
qualitv'  of  personnel  necessaiA'  to  fa^ 
cilitate  such  growih.D 
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Many  elemenu  help  to  bring  about  imptoved  student  achieve* 
ment^  including  such  obvious  elements  as  new  teaching  tech- 
niques, better  materials,  a  good  school  climate,  and  effective 
staff  ckvek^mient  Although  no  one  element  can  ensure  im{»x>ved 
student  performance,  tc^ether  they  should  contribute  to  better 
teaching,  which  is  the  key  to  improved  leaming*  &af f  develop- 
ment, however,  is  rec(^i:nized  as  part  <^  any  overall  imfm)vement 
effort  and  is  the  subject  <tf  this  |Hiblication. 

This  ckxiiment  omtains  information  not  only  fw  those  who 
make  dedsiom  about  staff  develofxnent  at  the  governing  board 
and  sc1k>o1  district  levels  iHit  also  for  those  who  are  respcMisible 
fOT  designing  and  maintaining  distria  am]  school-site  programs 
of  staff  develi^Hnent.  For  the  decision  makers,  a  rationale  for 
staff  development  is  included;  and  for  {Mt^gram  developers,  con- 
tent, iHocesses,  and  management  strategies  are  cHitlined.  For 
both  gixHips,  evaluaticm  infonnation  is  set  forth. 

The  un<krlying  theme  of  this  publication  is  the  premise  that, 
as  with  any  m^ganization,  successful  schools  must  work  continu- 
ally to  improve  tl^mselves,  as  set  forth  in  Assembly  Bill  65  and 
Assembly  Bill  551.^  An  integral  part  ctf  any  school  im|:m>vement 
effon  is  an  organized,  sustained,  and  comprehensive  program  of 
staff  (kvelc^iment. 

Although  the  need  for  staff  development  is  well  recc^nized,  as 
evidenced  by  the  legislative  mandates  and  changing  social  con- 
ditions, staff  development  has  not  always  been  a  high  priority 
for  school  systems.  For  example,  Dan  LcHtie  points  out  in  his 
bodk.  Schoolteacher,  that  school  systems  have  seen  themselves 
more  often  in  the  role  of  educating  young  people  than  in  train- 
ing their  professicmal  staffs.^  And  according  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  sttidy,  'Thn^e  is  at  present  no  ongoing, 
flowing,  smoothly  operating  staff  development  organization  in 
place  in  the  state/*^  A  study  completed  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  SeoHidary  School  Principals  could  also  be  interpreted  as 
further  evidence  that  ^ff  develc^mient  is  not  given  a  high  pricN*- 
ity  by  school  systems.^  The  lack  of  comprehensive  training  pro- 
grams iot  the  building  principal  was  also  a  conclusion  of  an 
Assembly  Education  Committer's  repon  in  1978.^ 


*AB  65  is  the  Coltkxrnia  tchool  impmv<roent  bill  ihat  ralU  for  f&aff  drvrloprnoit  in 
oRTying  nut  ihe  pfovitions  ol  that  Uw,  ami  AB  551  is  the  Calf(oniia  law  chat  focuses 
mtirrly  on  suff  dtfvelopfiicfK  in  the  schools. 
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In  the  ftnt  diapcer  of  this  monograph,  the  rationale  for  staff 
deyrlofmient  is  piesented  akmg  %irith  a  discussion  of  the  continu- 
ing need  for  stah  devek^Mnent;  citations  are  also  given  recent 
legislation  that  hi|^ig|its  staU  ctevekipment  as  an  important 
part  of  school  imi^novemait  effcNis.  Tt^  categoria  that  might  be 
considered  Icf  the  ccmtent  of  a  staff  development  program  are 
also  (Mescnted  in  Chapter  L 

In  the  first  pan  of  Ch^ner  2,  the  management  aq3ects  of  staff 
development  are  discussed,  with  suggestions  on  how  school  dis* 
trios  aund  sdKx>ls  might  carry  <mt  a  oxM^nated  system  of  ongo- 
ing staff  devdk>|xnent  Sonnr  administrative  responsibilities  of 
pcrscmnd  at  both  tlHf  district  and  school  kveb  are  outlined.  The 
seomd  pan  of  Cliapter  2  is  ccmcemed  with  the  process  oi  staff 
devek^mient,  and  a  Kries  ctf  ^livities  that  take  place  in  quality 
programs  of  staff  develofnnent  are  listed 

In  the  final  chapter  of  this  monograj^,  the  analysis  and  eval- 
uatkm  of  staff  ckvdc^Hnent  are  discuued.  The  analysis  section 
deals  with  the  ovoall  system  and  structure  of  staff  develc^iment, 
and  it  poses  tt^  kinds  of  questions  that  must  be  asked  to  deter* 
mine  whether  or  noc  a  sdiool  district  or  school  has  the  stniaure 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  comprehensive  prc^ram  of  staff 
developmenL  The  evaluation  section  is  concerned  with  deter- 
mining the  outoHnes  of  discrete  programs  of  staff  development, 
and  this  section  (kscribes  strategies  and  criteria  that  should  be  of 
assistance  to  those  with  staff  devek^ment  evaluation  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  purpose  of  staff  development  is  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in 
order  to  promote  student  achievement  in  a 
wide  variety  of  tasic,  academic,  personal, 
social,  and  career  skilb  and  competencies. 


Chapter  1 

The  Rationale  for  Staff 

Development 

and  the  Focus 

of  Program  Content 


Schools  are  only  as  effective  and  efficient  as  the  individuals 
who  work  in  them.  For  teachers,  principals,  and  aides  to  be 
maximally  effective  in  their  very  important  roles,  they  must  not 
only  be  aware  of  the  latest  develofnnents  in  their  respective  fields 
but  also  use  those  developments  to  upgrade  their  skills.  The 
system  that  can  ensure  such  awareness  and  that  can  help  school 
staffs  expand  their  skills  is  a  well-organized,  smoothly  flowing, 
ongoing  program  of  staff  development  that  makes  each  member 
erf  the  school  staff  an  active  participant  in  the  program. 

Legislative  Mandates  for  Staff  Develojmicnt 

The  importance  of  staff  ifcvelopment  has  been  recognized  in 
recent  federal  and  state  legislative  measures  designed  to  improve 
schools.  Assembly  Bill  (AB)  65,  the  legislation  that  authorizes  a 
statewide  effort  in  California  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of 
local  education  practices,  calls  for  the  development  of  appro- 
priate training  programs  to  assist  participants  in  carrying  out 
school  improvement  efforts.  AB  551  also  is  aimed  at  improving 
schools,  but  local  school-site  programs  implemented  under  this 
^statute  are  focused  on  the  staff  development  phase  of  such  school 
improvement  activities. 

Public  Law  94- 142*  a  federal  measure,  and  AB  1250,  state  legis- 
laticm,  {[H'ovide  for  educational  programs  for  students  with 
excefMional  needs,  and  both  measures  recognize  that  the  substan- 
tial changes  called  for  in  the  education  of  these  students  also 
require  {Mograms  of  staff  develc^ment  ESEA  Title  I  recognizes 
that  certain  groups  of  youngsters  have  special  learning  needs 
that  cpII  for  special  approaches,  and  ESEA  Title  I  provides  for 
staff  development  activities.  Prc^rams  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  ESEA  Title  VII  and  AB  1329  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  erf  limited-  and  non-English-speaking  youngsters;  and 
both  the  federal  and  state  measures  call  for  staff  development.  In 
addition  to  the  well-known  federal  and  state  laws  cited  above,  a 
recent  State  Department  of  Education  study  disclosed  that  40 
other  state  and  federal  fM^ograms  c^\l  for  some  form  of  staff 
development.' 

General  Rationale  foi*  Staff  Developaiait 

Besides  the  legislative  mandates  cited,  certain  a<klitional  fac- 
tors call  for  continued  training  of  all  school  personnel.  For 
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''Staff  development"  is  ongoing 
education  and  training  activities 
which  are  planned,  carried  out, 
and  evaluated  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  job-related  skills. 


example,  declining  enroHments  have  meant  chat  (ewtr  new 
teachers,  with  accompanying  new  techniques  and  strategies, 
have  been  entering  the  field  As  another  example,  the  increased 
use  of  aides  and  volunteers  has  meant  that  these  individuaband 
the  teachers  working  with  them  have  had  to  be  trained.  Impor- 
tant new  findings  in  the  field  of  pedagogy  would  often  go  hj 
unnoticed  with<Mit  staff  development  programs.  Further,  con- 
stantly changing  community  environments  create  needs  for  con- 
tinued staff  education  in  order  for  sdMx^  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  <d  changing  student  populations. 

On  a  iHoader  level,  continuing  soctological  and  technological 
developments  are  changing  the  environments  of  all  institutions, 
whether  fJiey  be  schools,  foctorics.  <x  families.  For  those  work- 
ing in  schools  or  schod  districu  to  understand  and  cope  with 
broad  issues  emerging  in  society,  it  is  necessary  that  time  and 
effort  be  spent  analyzing  ami  discussing  these  major  trends  and 
their  impact  on  schcx^  and  learning. 

Definition  ol  Staff  Deiriopiiient 

A  question  often  asked  is  "What  is  staff  devek>proent?"  And 
no  simple,  one  sentence  dcfiniti<Mi  can  answer  that  qiKStion. 
However,  the  regulations  accompanying  AB  5bl  give  tt^  fbl tow- 
ing comprehensive  definiticm: 

"S<aff  devek>pment"  is  cmgoing  educatk>n  and  training  activities 
^ht<^  are  planned,  carrvd  out,  and  evaluated  for  the  purpose  of 
i'Aptoving  the  job^lated  skills  of  imncipals.  tesuAien,  instntc- 
'ional  aides,  classroom  volunteers,  and  otluir  student  support  per- 
sonnel who  r^larly  serve  students  in  kindergarten  through  grade 
twelve.  Staff  devek^MiKnt  imrludes  training  and  edtKation  in  the 
following  areas: 

(1)  Program  planning,  development,  tmplementaticHi,  and  eval- 
uatitm; 

(2)  Disciplines  or  bodies  (rf  knowledgr, 
(S)  Instnicti<Mial  skills  and  abiHues:  and 

(4)  Human  development  and  counseling  skills. 

The  purpose  trf  staff  develc^nmit  is  to  impfo^r  the  effectivmess 
of  instruction  in  order  to  promote  student  adiievement  in  a  wide 
variety  of  basic,  aeademic.  personal,  social,  and  caiw  skills  and 
competencies.' 

The  accepted  legislative  d^inition  for  staff  develc^n^t  is 
quite  iHxnd,  and  actual  training  activities  can  take  many 
forms— the  more  traditional,  of  course,  being  workshops,  lec- 
tures, and  seminars.  Staff  devek>pment  can  also  be  a  group  of 
faculty  members  who  analyze  a  school-site  plan  and,  theteby, 
(kvelop  greater  insights  aibout  ti^niselves  and  gain  greater 
knowledg  e  of  the  probleras  confronting  the  school  as  a  wb  jie. 
Since  staff  devek>pment  is  seen  not  only  as  a  need  of  the  im^.uid- 
ual  but  also  as  a  total  oiganizational  med  in  school  improve- 
ment, a  comjx^riiensive  school-site  program  of  staff  deveJ^>fMnent 
is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  activites  that  meet  both  the 
individual's  and  the  total  organization's  needs. 


*CalUorni»  AdmiiuMmive  Code,  Titk  5.  Education.  Scctioo  410a 


The  Focus  of  Fro^am  Content 

With  a  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  staff  development 
as  part  of  the  effort  to  improve  education  for  youngsters,  deter- 
mining the  exact  content  erf  such  programs  is  a  majcM-  oomidera- 
tiom  of  those  lespondlrfe  fix  such  activities.  A  oonunon  oonifrfaint 
about  many  training  programs  is  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the 
issues  and  problems  teadiers  confront  in  the  classroom.  Tht^e* 
fore,  a  general  rule  is  that  those  who  receive  the  training  should 
help  fj^M,  implement,  and  evaluate  the  training.  The  neer*  for 
such  paiticipation  is  buttressed  in  AB  65  and  AB  551,  both  of 
which  call  fcM-  school-site  groups  to  be  involved  in  organizing 
the  schools'  staff  development  activities. 

As  participation  is  key  to  planning  a  training  program,  so  are 
a  dear  focus  and  dearly  established  outcomes  of  the  program.  It 
is  imperative  to  establish  a  definite  focus  for  a  staff  <kvelopnient 
program,  because  with  the  |Moliferaticm  of  demands  related  to 
subject  matter  content,  pedagogy,  and  group  process  skills,  it 
wmiki  be  easy  Im  fHt^rams  of  staff  ckvelofmient  to  become  dif- 
fuse, fragmented,  and  directionless.  The  key  to  determining  the 
focus  and  content  are  the  goals  established  as  part  of  the  overall 
school  improvement  effcnt. 

As  discrete  activities  are  developed  for  staff  development,  a 
variety  of  areas  can  be  explored.  For  example,  studying  various 
possibilities  for  content  of  a  staff  develofmient  [Mogram  has  a 
tmro-fold  effect:  ( 1)  it  establishes  more  dosely  an  o\«rall  raticmale 
for  all  staff  development;  and  (2)  it  helps  to  foctis  discrete  activi- 
ties on  a  particular  area. 

Outlined  below  are  eight  areas  that  a  faculty-at-laige  or  those 
resfXNisible  for  staff  devdc^mient  may  wish  to  examine  as  they 
begin  to  think  about  the  content  and  direction  of  thdr  own  staff 
activities.  These  areas  should  be  seen  simply  as  indicators,  and 
faculties  will,  <rf  coiTse.  want  to  examine  certain  areas  more 
deeply  than  others,  depending  on  thdr  school,  community,  and 
individual  staff  needs.  By  examining  in  detail  these  and  possibly 
other  areas,  staffs  will  be  able  to  build  p-ograms  that  uniquely 
meet  thdr  needs: 


/.  Knowledge  of  disciplines.  Almost  no  major  disdpline,  par- 
ticularly in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  has  not  had  some 
new  development  in  recent  years.  This  is  equally  tt-ue  in  social 
studies,  as  new  interpretations  erf  past  evenu  continue  to  emerge. 
Nes  findings  have  also  emerged  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
in  vocational  education.  In  this  age  of  changing  tedmol<^, 
keeling  up  with  one's  disdpline.  regardless  erf  the  grade  level,  is 
an  area  that  warrants  continued  attention. 

2.  Instructional  skills.  With  the  development  of  new  research 
and  man  sophisticated  educational  tools,  many  avenues  are 
available  for  upgrading  one's  teaching  skills.  The  growing 
emphasis  on  bilingual  education  and  the  increased  introduction 
of  youngsters  with  exceptirnial  needs  into  the  regular  dassrocmi, 
too,  call  for  unique  teaching  skills  that  have  not  been  part  of  the 
typical  teacher's  training  program.  Often,  pre*service  training 
efforts  have  been  minimal,  because  it  is  assumed  that  the  neces- 


Those  who  recewr  the  training 
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The  ini>alvement  of  parents, 
volunieers,  and  aides  as  parttct- 
pants  m  the  educational  process 
has  created  the  need  for  netver 
management  skills. 


sary  learning  will  occur  '*on  the  job'*;  too  often  this  on-the-job 
training  has  not  materialised* 

Recent  studies  point  out  that  very  few  school  faculties  in  the 
country  have  well-designed  and  ongoing  programs  lor  upgrad- 
ing classixxMH  teaching  skills.'  Most  teachers  are  n<M  part  of  a 
system  in  which  instruction  is  viewed  and  analywd  by  others 
who  are  also  capable  of  making  observations  that  will  aid 
teachers  in  improving  their  skills  and  expanding  their  teaching 
strategies*  Teachers  who  are  a  part  of  designing  such  a  system 
and  who  understand  its  intent  as  iM'oader  than  traditional  pro- 
grams of  evaluation  have  found  organized  programs  of  peer 
analysis  and  support  to  be  vtry  useful  in  impioving  instruction. 

3.  Community  knowledge.  Very  few  stable  communities  exist 
in  California  today.  Constant  shifts  in  population  often  intro- 
duce whole  new  culture  groups  with  different  views  of  edu* 
cation.  Schools  must  be  aware  of  these  population  dynamics^ 
and  they  must  learn  how  to  deal  successfully  with  the  changing 
environment.  SchooU  may  also  have  to  assess  their  communi- 
ties* needs  to  determine  how  the  environment  is  changing;  and 
then  curriculum  content  and  methods  of  teaching  may  have  to 
be  altered  to  reflect  the  needs  of  a  changing  community. 

4.  Organizational  knowledge.  Besides  knowing  their  student 
and  community  environment,  school  personml  have  to  be 
familiar  with  their  organizational  environment.  A  good  school 
is  also  a  healthy  organization  with  a  sense  of  community,  open- 
ness, and  mutual  trust;  and  practitioners  and  researchers  have 
learned  that  this  environment  does  not  happen  accidentally.  To 
atuin  or  maintain  a  healthy  OTganizational  climate,  a  staff  must 
gain  an  understanding  of  organizational  behavior  ?nd  develop 
the  skills  necessary  to  work  effectively  in  an  organization.  An 
understanding  of  what  makes  a  good  (H^ganization  and  what 
type  ol  organizational  behavior  can  be  expected  during  the  pro- 
cess of  change  are  important  factors  to  think  about  in  any  school 
improvement  effort. 

5.  School  program  management  skills.  As  part  of  the  school 
improvement  effort,  many  new  aaivities  have  been  introduced 
into  the  management  <^  today's  schools,  such  as  school*site 
planning,  program  development  and  implementation,  and  eval- 
uation. The  involvement  of  parents,  volunteers,  and  ai^  as 
participants  in  the  educational  proms  has  also  created  the  need 
for  newer  management  skills  that  may  not  be  part  of  a  teacher's 
or  principal's  previ<His  training*  A  part  of  a  school  improvement 
effort  may  well  be  concomitant  training  in  program  manage- 
ment techniques.  The  staff  may  need  training  in  how  to  develop 
a  program,  how  to  implement  it,  how  to  evaluate  it,  and  how  to 
wwk  with  the  expanded  clientele  who  now  participate  in  these 
activities— the  aides  and  volunteers. 

6.  Group  process  skills.  School-site  planning  and  prc^ram 
developmient  involve  people  working  in  group»s,  and  few  organi- 
zations have  experts  with  group  decision-making  skills.  Those 
people  working  on  the  planning  and  program  development 
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may  need  scmie  iraining  in  how  to  arrive  at  omsemus  and,  thu$i 
to  avoid  conflicts  that  split  a  group  into  unworkable,  unproduc- 
tive factions.  lYaining  may  be  necessary  for  the  group  to  know 
bow  to  identify  a  problem  ami  to  take  ste|»  to  resolve  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  cohesive  school  community  with  a 
healthy  climate. 

7.  Humsn  development  mnd  counseling  skills.  Two  of  the 
n^ost  important  roles  for  the  teacher  fx-indpal  deal  with 
human  development  and  counseling  skills:  (1)  managing  the 
interpersonal  actions  between  the  teacher/principal  and  tl^ 
individual  stiKlent;  and  (2)  establishii^  and  maintaining  a  class* 
room  or  school  environment  that  nurtures  education*  These 
same  skills  are  also  needed  in  ctealing  with  colleagues  and  par* 
ents.  Although  most  teachers  and  principals  fMobably  took  a 
course  in  psychology  in  basic  teacher  training,  many  of  them  do 
not  have  adequate  human  envelopment  and  counsding  skills. 
Perhaps  atkiitional  training  will  be  necessary  to  help  them 
develop  these  important  skills. 

8.  Changing  principaVs  skills.  The  principal,  too,  has  a  rec- 
ognired  need  for  training  prc^rams.  The  changing  skills  needed 
by  the  |xrir«cipal  to  lead  today's  schools  were  pinpointed  by  the 
California  Assembly  Education  Committee's  Task  Force  for  the 
improvement  of  Pre*  and  In-Service  Training  for  Public  School 
Administrators,  and  a  recommendation  of  the  group  was  the 
esublishment  of  prc^rams  of  suff  development  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  the  principal 

In  its  report  the  committee  reported  that: 

Research  and  experience  with  successful  California  programs 
confirm  what  many  administrators  knew  all  along— effective  pro- 
fessional development  Ich  principals  is: 

1.  Systematic,  concrete,  and  relevant  to  an  administrator's  respon- 
sibiliti^  on  the  job. 

2.  Ongoing  and  individualized. 

S.  Flexible  and  able  to  be  changed  as  needs  change. 

4.  Conducted  when  participant  energy  level  is  high. 

5.  A  system  which  makes  full  use  of  existing  human,  fiscal,  and 
material  re-sources,  including  the  energy  and  experience  of 
school  principals,  university  faculties,  and  business  and  profes- 
sional associations. 

6.  An  integral  part  of  school  district  policies  and  practices  and  is 
supported  by  adequate,  stable  funding,^ 

It  is  also  essential  that  a  principal  be  aware  of  his  or  her  chang- 
ing leadership  role.  Recommendations  for  assisting  the  princi- 
pal  include  such  aaivities  as  observing  other  principals,  discussing 
mutual  problems  with  other  principals,  and  particii>ating  in  an 
ongoing  in-service  training  program. 

Conclusion  to  Chapter  1 

The  rationale  for  staff  development  has  been  established  by 
state  and  federal  legislation,  changing  societal  conditions,  and 
cx^ganiiational  theory.  As  a  guideline  for  helping  those  responsi- 
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ble  for  $ta?f  developnwni  design  a  suiuble  program,  eight  possi- 
ble content  areas  have  been  suggested.  Since  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  individual  schools  are  varied,  no  one  curriculum  can 
be  suggested  for  a  staff  development  program.  Rather,  each  pro- 
gram must  be  designed  specifically  for  a  particular  group  or 
individual  and  always  with  the  overall  goals  of  the  group  or 
person  in  mind. 

Each  program  must  be  designed  specifically 
for  a  particular  group  or  individual  and 
always  with  the  overall  goals  of  the  group 
or  person  in  mind. 


Pfograms  of  staff  development  do  not  just  emerge.  There 
must  be  a  system  in  which  the  prc^rams  can  fit;  and  an  organi- 
lation  must  be  in  place  to  manage  the  planning,  to  ensure 
proper  implementation  of  the  program,  and  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive evaluation.  Two  levels  of  staff  ckvelt^ment  management 
need  to  be  considered— the  district  (or,  where  appropriate, 
county)  and  the  school  site.  Assembly  Bills  6o  and  551  call 
for  a  distrkt-level  and  a  sdiool-level  plan  for  school  improve- 
ment and  staff  envelopment,  respectively.  The  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  can  assume  the  school  district 
role  for  smaller  districu  that  are  part  of  cooperatives  or  county 
consortia. 

Management  at  the  County  or  District  Level 

The  major  purpose  of  a  district-level  structure  for  staff  devel- 
c^ment  is  to  support  local  school-site  staff  development  activi- 
ties and,  at  times  for  ptuposes  of  economy,  to  coordinate 
districtwide  staff  development  efforts.  Several  school  districts 
have  found  that  a  disuict  coordinating  council,  chaired  by  a 
central  office  person,  can  be  effective  in  managing  staff  develop- 
ment ?t  the  district  level.  The  higher  in  the  administrative  hier- 
archy this  chairperson  is,  the  more  significant  tlx  unit  will  be 
viewed. 

The  district  coordinating  council  is  usually  made  up  of  peo- 
ple who  have  responsibility  in  such  areas  as  ESEA  Title  I,  spe- 
cial education  (PL  94-142  and  AB  1250),  bilingual  education, 
vocati(Nial  education,  and  personnel  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment; in  addition  the  council  %vill  have  representatives  from 
school-site  staff  development  committees  or  a  site  person  with 
responsibiUty  for  cocn-dinating  staff  development.  In  some  cases 
individuals  at  'he  central  crffice  have  full-  or  part-time  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  district  suff  deve'-^pr-.cn; 
effcHis. 

In  onkr  to  prevent  an  overlapping  of  responsibilities  and 
fragmenting  of  staff  develofMn«it  %tivities,  the  district  or 
county  suff  development  council  could  be  assigned  many 
responsibilities,  such  as  the  following: 

/.  A  district  policy  for  staff  development.  An  initial  responsi- 
bility of  the  district  unit  would  be  to  prepare  a  district  policy  of 
staff  devek^>n^t  that  would  serve  several  purposes:  (1)  esub- 
lish  staff  development  as  an  important  disuict  funaion;  (2) 
devel<^  in  the  governing  board  aiid  the  central  office  an  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  staff  development;  and  (9)  serve  as  a 
general  frameworic  fc»  all  school  proenms  of  staff  develojiNnent. 


The  staff  development  councils 
responsibilities  could  include 
the  following: 

•  Preparing  a  district  policy 

•  Developing  a  district  plan 

•  Serving  as  an  adviser 

•  Establishing  linkages 

•  Providing  leadership 

•  Evaluating  the  system 


2.  A  district  plan  of  staff  develofnnent.  The  district  is  respon- 
sible for  i^trparing  a  plan  tw  school  improvement  and  a  |:4an 
for  staff  <fevel(^Mnent,  as  called  for  in  AB  65  and  AB  551 ,  and  the 
staff  develofwient  council  could  be  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  plans.  A  further  outcome  of  this  planning  (MPOcess 
wcHild  be  to  get  people  together  to  talk  about  staff  development 
in  a  way  that  would  help  ensure  that  the  plan  becomes  a  blue- 
print Icn  the  implonentation  of  a  staff  develofMnent  program. 
The  plans  should  set  forth  necessary  suppwt  systems  from  the 
central  crffice  and  appropriate  outsicfe  resources  and  |H*ovide  for 
an  evaluation  <rf  activities.  The  iKtivities  proviikd  for  in  the 
plans  should  be  consistent  with  the  distria's  philmc^hy  and 
school  improvement  objectives. 

3.  Advisory  role.  The  staff  development  council  could  assist 
sdiools  in  (kveloping  school-site  plans  to  ensure  that  th^ 
schools  coordinate  their  funds  and  activities.  Since  the  district 
people  woula  have  prc^jammatic  responsibility  for  such  activi- 
ties as  Title  I  and  bilingual  education,  they  could  keep  individ- 
ual schools  apfHised  of  changing  laws,  regulations,  and  initiatives 
in  staff  development  in  their  respective  areas.  In  addition  to 
helping  with  plans,  council  members  could  assist  in  implement- 
ing and  evaluating  programs  at  the  school  site  and  in  develop- 
ing site  ''capacity''  to  do  this. 

4.  Linkages  and  resourc  :s.  An  imponant  function  of  the  dis- 
trict council  would  be  to  establish  linkages  with  the  growing 
number  of  outside  staff  development  resources.  These  include 
teacher  centers,  bilingual  and  special  education  training  centers, 
and  additional  funding  sources,  such  as  the  National  Endow- 
ment Ux  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowm^t  for  the  Himianities. 

5.  Linkages  with  the  superintendent ^  board,  and  outside 
agencies.  The  staff  development  council  would  make  the  super- 
intendent and  local  governing  board  aware  of  staff  development 
activities  and  of  their  importance;  the  council  would  be  seen  as 
an  advocate  group  and  would  serve  as  a  link,  when  appropriate, 
with  tl^  state  and  county  staff  development  counterparts. 

6.  Districtwide  leadership.  There  may  be  a  need  for  the  dis- 
trict to  initiate  certain  activities,  such  as  the  training  of  princi- 
pals, developing  special  education  experts,  0€  providing  bilingual 
education  training;  and  it  would  be  in  these  kimis  of  tasks  that 
the  staff  development  council  could  take  a  leadership  role.  It 
would  be  crucial  that  any  districtwide  effort  be  linked  and  coor- 
dinated with  school-site  efforts  and,  most  importantly,  that 
these  districtwicfe  activities  be  based  on  the  needs  of  students  and 
teachers. 

7.  Legislation.  The  district  staff  development  council  would 
be  the  group  to  be  educated  about  new  and  existing  legislation 
related  to  staff  ckvelopment.  This  could  be  done  by  maintaining 
liaison  with  local  legislatcMS,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  lobbyists  or  legislative  committees  of  various  profes- 
sional groups. 

8.  Evaluation  of  staff  development.  The  staff  development 
council  would  be  responsible  for  evaltiating  the  staff  develop- 
ment system  at  the  district  level  to  see  that  the  structure  and 


system  were  effective,  that  cxx)rdinating  and  linkage  responsibil- 
ities were  being  carried  out,  and  that  the  process  for  ongoing 
district'level  evaluation  and  needs  assessment  was  working. 

Management  at  the  Sdiool-sitc  Level 

AB  551  and  AB  65  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  school- 
site  group  that  has  responsibih  ,  few  suff  development  manage- 
ment. How  this  group  is  oiiganized  is  up  to  individual  school 
suffs.  However,  the  key  elements  to  keep  in  mind  in  organizing 
the  group  are  that  the  group  be  representative  o(  the  staff  at 
large,  be  responsive  to  staff  needs,  and  be  given  sufficient  sup- 
port and  time  to  do  its  job  properly.  In  practice,  this  group  does 
two  things:  (1)  establishes  the  management  structure  for  pro- 
grams of  staff  development;  and  (2)  develops  a  set  of  activities 
that  comprise  the  overall  program.  If  the  school  is  a  large  one, 
an  individual  teacher  or  administrator  may  receive  released  time 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  aaivities.  lu  any  case,  this 
group  is  the  key  management  body  for  staff  de\Tlor»nent  efforts 
at  the  school -site  level. 

The  legislation  (AB  551  and  AB  u5)  also  provides  for  partici- 
pation of  the  principal  or  his  or  her  (ksignee  in  the  operation  of 
the  school-site  group.  As  emphasized  in  a  major  study,  staff 
development  activities  tend  to  be  more  effective  when  the  princi- 
pal participates  actively  in  all  phases  <rf  these  efforts. « 

Some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  school-site  staff  develop- 
ment committee  are  similar  to  district  responsibilities,  but  at  the 
local  level.  As  with  the  disu^ict  responsibilities,  AB  65  and  AB 
551  dicute  that  ceruin  activities  be  carried  out  by  this  local 
group,  as  outlined  below: 

/.  A  coordinated  plan  and  discrete  activities.  The  school-site 
suff  development  committee  is  responsible  for  developing  an 
overall  staff  development  plan  and  discrete  staff  development 
activities  to  car*-'  out  the  plan.  It  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
each  set  of  activities  is  of  high  quality  and  is  related  to  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  local  school  improvement  effort.  It  serves  as 
a  coordinating  mechanism  to  ensure  that  programs  sponsored 
through  various  funding  prc^rams  are  coordinated  as  a  total 
effort  rather  than  as  fragmented  programs.  This  group  ensures 
that  the  staff  development  effort  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
school's  management  system,  whether  it  be  associated  with  the 
school  improvement  plan  under  AB  65  or  the  staff  development 
effort  under  AB  551. 

The  detailed  steps  of  developing  and  implementing  these  dis- 
crete programs  are  discussed  later  in  this  chapter  (page  21). 

2.  Outside  resources  and  linkages.  It  is  school -site  group  that 
seeks  outside  resources  and  establishes  linkages  with  other  units, 
such  as  the  central  office  staff  development  group,  state-funded 
rescMirce  centers,  federally  funded  teacher  centers,  special  educa- 
tion child  demonstration  centers,  offices  of  county  superinten- 
dents of  schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 


•Paul  Brnnan  and  Milbrry  Wallin  McLaughlin,  Ftclcns  AjjeiUng  Impl^eniation 
and  Continuctton.  Vol.  Ill  dl  Federal  Programs  Supportmg  Educational  Change.  Santa 
Monka.  Calif.:  Thr  Rand  Corp..  April,  1977. 


The  key  elements  tn  organizing 
a  school-site  group  are  that  the 
group  be  representative  of  the  staff 
at  large,  be  responsive  to  staff 
needs,  and  be  given  sufficient 
support  and  time  to  do  its  job 
properly. 
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One  of  the  major  responsibiliites 
of  the  school-site  group  is  to  ensure 

that  the  community  receive  infor- 
mation about  and  provide  support 
for  staff  dei^elopment  activities. 


An  initial  step  in  the  f^ocess  is  to 
review  and  analyze  existing  pro- 
grams of  staff  dei^elopment. 


3.  Frincipal's  support.  The  school-site  staff  development 
committee  is  responsible  for  making  continued  efforts  to  gener- 
ate the  principal's  enthusiastic  supp«t  for  the  overall  prc^ram 
and  to  ensure  his  or  her  oontini^  commitment  to  the  program. 
This  grmip  must  have  time  to  meet  at  regular  intervals  with  the 
principal  cht  his  or  her  designee.  And  in  these  meetings,  the 
group  should  furnish  the  principal  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  ensure  that  programs  of  staff  development  are  under- 
stood and  supponed  at  the  district,  county,  and  state  levels  and 
by  the  onnmunity. 

4.  Legislation.  The  school-site  group  has  the  responsibility  to 
be  familiar  with  new  and  existing  legislation  as  related  to  staff 
development.  Such  awareness  can  ocmie  from  staying  in  com- 
munication with  district  and  cotmty  entities. 

5.  Research  and  literature.  The  school-site  group  has  a  con- 
tinuing responsilnliiy  for  becomng  familiar  with  the  growing 
researdi  and  literature  related  to  staff  development,  and  the  dis- 
trict or  county  office  staffs  can  help  the  group  by  identifying  the 
latest  studies  and  literature.  Similar  information  is  available  to 
the  group  from  federal  teacher  centers,  state  school  resource  cen- 
ters, and  the  State  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Suff 
Development. 

6.  Community  knowledge  and  support.  One  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  the  school-site  group  is  to  ensure  that  the 
community  receive  infwmation  about  and  provide  support  for 
staff  develc^ment  activities.  This  is  necessary,  particularly  when 
released  time  is  used  for  staff  development  activities;  such  time  is 
an  important  component  of  any  suff  development  program. 
Parents  need  to  know  why  released  time  is  given  and  why  substi- 
tutes are  being  used  in  order  to  support  such  staff  d^elopment 
strategies.  In  the  case  of  AB  65,  the  involvement  and  commit- 
ment of  the  school'Site  council  is  a  basic  strategy. 

7.  Overall  evaluation  of  staff  development.  In  addition  to 
evaluating  individual  staff  development  aaiviiies,  the  school- 
site  staff  develc^ment  committee  evaluates  the  total  school  staff 
development  effort 

Process  for  Canying  Out  Staff  Development  Programs 

Since  the  heart  of  staff  development  is  the  individual  training 
program,  the  steps  in  the  process  of  planning,  implementing, 
and  evaluating  such  a  program  are  vitally  impcHtant  and  are 
outlined  here.  These  siei^  in  the  process  can  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  activities  that  arnifH-ise  a  quality  traming  program.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  meant  to  be  used  as  a  step^by  step  plan  that 
lacks  flexibility. 

/.  Review  staff  development  activities .  An  initial  step  in  the 
fmcess  is  to  review  and  analyze  existing  (Mograms  of  staff  devel- 
opment In  additicm  almost  every  faculty,  as  a  grcnip  or  individ- 
ually, has  had  various  types  of  training,  and  an  effective  suff 
(kvelc^xnent  program  stMuId  Intild  on  and  benefit  from  what 
has  gone  on  before. 
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2.  Establish  needs.  An  overall  responsibility  of  a  suff  develop- 
ment oo.nmittee  is  lo  conduct  a  needs  assessment  to  help  analyze 
current  conditions  and  set  program  pri<Mities.  An  assessn^t  of 
die  needs  <rf  stiKlents  is  encouraged  by  AB  65  and  AB  551  as  a 
basis  for  setting  school  improvement  goals.  An  effective  assess- 
ment includes  both  the  expressed  needs  of  participants  and  the 
documented  needs  of  tl^r  stucknts.  In  the  case  erf  professicmal 
staff  development  for  teachers,  participant  needs  might  be 
assessed  through  questionnaires  or  interviews.  Student  needs 
might  be  documented  through  analyses  of  test  data,  attendance 
statistics,  ccnirse  evaluations,  or  interview  results.  CcNicems 
expressed  about  programs  by  the  school  board,  parents,  com- 
munity members,  or  other  staff  also  provide  dues  about  per- 
ceived student  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  iweds  assessment,  it  is  important 
that  staffs  be  given  opportunities  to  raise  their  sights  beyond 
their  own  environment  to  seek  new  ideas  and  different  solutions 
to  long-standing  and  seemingly  intractable  school  {M^oblems. 
This  can  be  done  by  listening  to  guest  speakers  who  have  dealt 
with  similar  problems  reviewing  pertinent  research,  visiting 
other  schools  that  have  solveJ  similar  jM-oblems,  and  communi- 
cating with  outside  agenci.-s,  such  as  school  resource  centers, 
tocher  tenters,  county  and  state  offices,  and  instituti<Mis  of 
higher  eduraticm. 

3.  Establish  priorities.  After  the  overall  needs  assessment  has 
been  completed  and  infcmnation  has  been  secured  from  outside 
resources,  the  planning  group  must  establish,  with  staff  ap- 
proval, u^aining  priorities.  The  goals  for  individual  activities 
should  be  related  to  established  school  imfM^ovement  and  staff 
development  goals,  as  called  for  in  AB  65  and  AB  551.  However, 
the  group  is  cautioned  to  make  the  goals  realistic  so  that  they 
can  be  reached  within  the  period  planned  fcH-. 

4.  Identify  target  group.  After  the  three  preceding  steps  are 
completed,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  the  group  that  is  to  undergo 
training.  Training  aaivities  can  be  directed  at  the  whole  faculty, 
or  they  can  be  set  for  a  particular  group,  such  as  a  subject  matter 
department  or  specific  grade  levels.  For  each  subseqi^nt  activ- 
ity, the  target  group  has  to  be  ic^tified. 

5.  Plan  the  content.  From  the  needs,  goals,  and  nature  of  the 
target  group,  the  content  of  a  staff  development  program  can  be 
planned.  Through  intm^iews  and  discussions  with  the  proposed 
participants,  their  knowledge  and  skill  levels  in  the  area  of  the 
planned  opining  can  be  assessed.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  program  particifKiriU  must  feel  that  they  have  a  part  in 
developing  the  program;  otherwise,  they  may  not  feel  that  the 
proposed  training  will  be  ludul  to  them.  If  participants  feel  that 
their  time  is  being  wasted,  motivation  will  be  lost.  In  this  plan- 
ning step,  it  can  be  determined  how  the  program  will  be  tailored 
to  meet  the  various  individual  needs  of  the  participants. 

6.  Select  training  strategies.  Training  strategies,  of  ccnirse, 
will  depend  upon  the  goals  and  proposed  content  of  the  staff 
development  program;  that  is,  whether  the  u^ining  will  be  help- 
ing tiK  individuals  gain  new  information  about  their  subject- 


An  overall  responsibility  of  a  staff 
dei^elopment  committee  is  to 
conduct  a  needs  assessment  to  help 
analyze  current  conditions  and 
set  program  priorities. 


From  the  needs,  goals,  and  nature 
of  the  target  group,  the  con  ten  I 
of  a  staff  development  program 
can  be  planned. 


Effective  trainers  model  that 
which  IS  being  taught  to  the  parti- 
cipants and  use  processes  consistent 
with  effective  teaching  and 
learning. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  training  is 
done  as  close  to  the  real  situation 

as  possible. 


matter  disciplines,  improve  their  probtem-solving  capabilities, 
gain  an  awareness  of  new  ideas,  m  ctevelop  new  and  different 
instruaional  strategies.  Awareness  can  be  SK:hieved  through  lec- 
tures, but  instruction,  although  started  with  lectures,  ultimately 
needs  on-site  observation,  guided  praaice,  and  suppOTt*  The 
underlying  issue  here,  of  course,  is  that  different  goals  require 
various  training  strategies. 

7*  Identify  fiscal  considerations.  Fiscal  considerations  will 
help  determine  the  limits  of  a  staff  development  program:  out- 
side vmus  insiife  trainers,  off  site  versus  school  site,  number  of 
substitutes  to  be  hired,  and  length  of  time  for  training.  Sources 
of  money  available  for  staff  development  should  be  ictentified, 
and  additional  funding  sources  should  be  sought.  Staff  deveiop- 
ment  programs  nzeA  adequate  fiscal  support  to  get  started  and  to 
continue. 

8.  Select  trainers.  Trainers  are  selected  who  can  handle  effec- 
tively the  training  strategy  chosen  for  the  program  and  who  are 
considered  competent  by  the  participants.  In  some  cases  prospec- 
tive trainers  may  be  called  on  to  participate  in  the  development 
oi  the  training  strategies.  Effective  trainers  model  that  which  is 
being  taught  to  the  participants  and  use  processes  consistent 
with  effeaive  teaching  and  learning.  When  possible,  partici- 
pants are  given  criteria  erf  the  model  of  teaching  to  be  used  in 
order  to  better  understafKl  it. 

9.  Select  training  site.  Sites  may  vary  according  to  type  of 
activity,  number  of  people  involved,  and  money  available  lor  the 
program.  As  a  general  rule,  the  training  is  done  as  close  to  the 
real  situation  as  pmsible — at  the  school  site  fcH*  classroom  skills. 
Training  in  interpersonal  and  organizational  skills  often  ukes 
place  away  from  the  school,  free  horn  interruptions  and 
distractions. 

/(?.  Arrange  for  released  time  for  participants.  The  most  effec- 
tive training  is  done  when  the  energy  level  of  the  panicipants  is 
highest,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  provide  some 
released  time  for  the  participants.  An  appropriate  balance 
between  released  time  as  well  as  the  individuals'  ''own  time" 
should  be  wcxked  out  between  trainers  and  trainees.  Such  time 
has  to  be  in  sufficient  blocks  to  allow  for  continuity  of  training 
and  for  objectives  to  be  met  realistically.  It  is  imperative  that  if 
released  time  is  used,  the  parents  are  aware  of  it.  An  imp^-tant 
ingredient  erf  any  training  program  includes  a  strategy  for  help* 
ing  and  informing  community  members  and  others  to  under- 
stand why  ''regular  school  time''  is  being  used  for  professicmial 
staff  <kvel(^>ment. 

//.  Design  and  implement  evaluation  strategy.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  an  evaluation  strategy  be  develc^ied  as  pan  of  the  plan- 
ning process  jxior  to  the  implementation  cA  a  program.  If 
possible,  evaluation  should  be  planned  by  those  who  set  goals 
and  plan  the  program,  and,  in  any  case,  the  evaluation  strategy 
should  be  understood  by  the  participants.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  not  a  one-step  aaivity,  but,  rather,  begins  as  soon  as  the 
activity  begins  ar^i  continues  throughout  the  training  with  a 
final  assessment  at  tt^  coiKlusion  of  the  activity. 


12.  Implement  uclivitui  f«  :  . 
miniiiK  "       ona  tht  or^^  ^  <*»luaUon 


to  Chapter  2 


Jor  staff  de^ro^^r^JJ^  ^  '^^^ 

*<*ooI  orS^  A  *^ detennined  by  Jt^^P^ *h«e man- 
«ary  ai  wtSw^'^^ni'aiion  c^sv^I^k!!^  "'^J*  of  the 
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Cisaiiter  3 

Analysis  and  Evaluation 
of  Staff  Development 


The  first  part  of  this  cha{>ter  is  concerned  with  an  analysis  of 
the  plans  and  strategies  for  staff  development  in  a  district  or 
school*  The  second  part  deals  with  the  evaluation  of  discrete 
suff  development  aaivities  that  comfH-ise  the  operational  part 
of  a  distria  or  school  staff  development  prc^ram. 

Analysis  of  Staff  Development  Strategies 

Several  man^ement  strategies  were  suggested  in  C3iapter  2. 
To  analyze  these  strategies*  one  must  simply  ask  certain  basic 
questions.  By  asking  the  questions,  which  follow,  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  a  district  or  school  has  well-planned  systems  and 
structures  for  staff  develc^ment,  thus  ensuring  that  an  ongoing 
series  erf  well-designed  staff  developmient  activities  are  under 
way  to  meet  the  needs  of  studenu  and  school  personnel: 

1.  Is  there  a  policy  that  establishes  overall  directions  and  a 
district-school  commitment  to  staff  <kvelopment?  Is  the  policy 
definitive  enough  to  furnish  guidance  and  direction  for  those 
responsible  fw  carrying  out  fHX>grams  of  staff  development? 

2.  Is  someone  accountable  lex  staff  development?  Depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  distria  or  school  does  someone  have  a 
definite  pXxe  in  the  (H^ganization  with  a  line  item  in  the  budget 
for  staff  development?  Are  there  provisions  for  this  person  to 
make  a  continued  review  of  district  or  school  staff  development 
programs  being  carried  on?  Is  this  perscm  familiar  with  new  and 
existing  legislation  related  to  suff  development?  Is  the  person  at 
a  level  in  the  organization  where  he  or  she  is  perceived  as  having 
influence  and  importance  in  the  organization? 

3.  Is  there  a  structure,  such  as  a  committee  or  coordinating 
council,  with  defined  responsibilities  for  suff  devebpinent?  Is 
this  group  mack  up  primarily  of  people  who  will  be  the  partici- 
pants in  the  staff  development  eff«^ts?  Is  the  membership  of  the 
group  continuous?  Is  the  group  infli^ntial  in  the  decisitm- 
making  process  relating  to  suff  development  and  so  perceived? 
Are  there  clear  guidelines  as  to  the  decision-making  role  of  this 
group?  Are  the  relatiomhips  with  the  superintendent,  building 
principal,  and  board  clear,  and  is  there  support  for  suff  develop- 
ment from  these  individuals? 

4.  Is  there  a  school  ot  district  plan  lor  staff  development?  Is 
the  plan  clear  enough  that  one  can  determine  that  there  is, 
indeed,  an  operating  and  systemwide  staff  development  activity 
under  way  in  the  distrkt?  Does  the  plan  set  forth  the  necessary 
support  systems  from  die  central  office  and  linkages  between 
school  and  distria?  Does  the  plan  provide  linkages  with  outside 
resources,  such  as  teacher  centers  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation? Does  the  plan  provide  for  evaluation?  Is  there  fxovision 
to  see  that  activities  are  consistent  with  the  district  philosophy 
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and  school  improvement  objectives  called  for  in  AB  65  and  AB 
»51? 

5.  Is  there  a  plan  that  provides  fcM*  an  overall  analysis  of  strate- 
gies, struaures,  and  evaluation  <A  individtial  activities?  Are  the 
training  |migrams  meeting  the  c^jectives?  Is  the  kind  of 
im|m>venient  that  which  had  been  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the 
training  activities?  Is  the  plan  updated  continually  and  improved 
as  a  result  of  such  a  scrutiny?  Does  e^h  jim^ram  of  staff  ckvel- 
ofxnent  establish  criteria  for  effective  programs  (A  staff  develc^ 
ment? 

Evaluatkm  at  Staff  Devckqmietit  Activities 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  of  this  document,  the  staff  devel- 
c^nnent  ccxnponent  is  only  one  part  df  all  the  elements  that 
impaa  an  imfHoved  learning  and  ultimately  student  achieve- 
ment; and,  as  a  result^  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  discrete  staff  devel- 
ofMnent  activities  in  ways  that  clearly  relate  them  to  imfxoved 
stiKient  performance.  When  a  district  has  a  program  evaluation 
effcm  aimed  at  assessing  studoit  achievement  and  the  school 
climate,  staff  tkvelofmient  should  be  included  with  other  com- 
ponents being  analyzed  as  a  part  of  the  overall  evaluation  of  the 
school  improvement  effort* 

Attempts  must  be  made,  however,  to  measure  the  impaa  of 
discrete  |Ht)grams  <A  staff  development.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
majcH-  thrust  of  the  evaluatkm  of  staff  development  is  identify- 
ing observable  changes  resulting  from  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram,  whether  the  changes  be  related  to  the  introduaion  of  new 
instructional  skills,  improved  ooimseling  skills,  or  improved 
group  decisi<Mi«making  skills. 

Identifying  the  outcomes  of  the  program  must  also  be  seen  as 
a  function  of  the  training;  thus,  at  the  outset  it  should  be  nuKie 
clear  to  the  partidpanu  that  they  are  either  being  made  aware  of 
a  new  technique  m  strategy  or  are  being  trained  and  are  expected 
to  add  what  is  taught  to  tl^ir  repertoire  of  skills.  Tlwrefore,  an 
integral  part  of  a  staff  development  program  ei^uaticm  is  hav* 
ing  from  the  outset  a  clear  imderstanding  of  what  the  objectives 
of  the  discrete  training  program  are.  Both  those  who  amduct  an 
activity  and  those  who  are  clients  must  untferstand  whether  the 
program  is  one  of  creating  an  a%vareness  or  of  develc^ing  new 
skills. 

As  a  discrete  program  is  evaluated,  the  evaluaticm  starts  with 
the  very  first  activity  and  centimes  as  long  as  the  training  con- 
tinues. In  other  words,  the  firM  step  in  evaluaticm  is  estaUishing 
a  ctear  imderstandii^  of  expeaed  outconn^,  then  making  an 
analysis  <^  the  training  durii^  the  activity,  and,  finally,  deter- 
mining whether  the  scries  of  scheduled  training  events  accom- 
plished what  had  been  |m>jected  for  them.  In  the  process,  the 
training  is  continually  analyml,  ami  the  results  of  si^  analyses 
are  made  available  to  those  responsible  for  its  managemoit,  par- 
ticularly if  the  training  incltides  a  series  of  activities  over  a 
period  of  time. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  the  training  |Mt^;ram»  particu* 
larly  if  it  is  long,  the  ob}ectives  may  have  been  diangcd  along 
with  some  of  the  activities.  It  is  most  important  that  if  chan^ 


An  integral  part  of  a  staff  develop 
ment  program  evaluation  is 
having  from  the  outset  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  objec- 
tixfes  of  the  discrete  training 
program  are. 


are  mack,  they  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  u-ainers  and 
participanu.  It  U  equally  important  that  the  rationale  Cor 
changes  is  made  clear  to  those  who  authorized  the  program  in 
the  first  place,  such  as  school  district  governing  boards  and 
sdiool-site  councils. 

An  early  consideration  in  the  evaluation  proorss  is  whether 
the  evaluation  is  to  be  made  by  someone  within  the  system  or  by 
someone  hired  from  outside  the  system.  If  an  ouuide  evaluator  is 
used,  time  must  be  taken  to  select  appropriate  people  and  to 
design  carefully  the  specif icaticms  of  a  (Mt]^x>sal.  An  outside  eval- 
uation  will  probably  be  more  expensive  than  an  internal  evalua- 
tion, and  it  may  be  more  threatening.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
probably  will  have  more  credibility  and  usually  will  raise  more 
questions,  because  outsiders  will  not  be  as  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  the  local  system.  Internal  evaluation  can  be  mounted 
more  quickly,  probably  will  be  less  threatening,  and  probably 
will  cost  less.  However,  fewer  probing  questions  may  be  asked  in 
an  internal  evaluaticm  and,  thus,  the  evaluation  may  have  less 
creditulity  than  an  evaluaiic  s\  completed  by  an  outside  individ- 
ual or  group. 

A  concluding  issue  in  the  evaluation  of  staff  development 
activities  concerns  the  writing  of  the  final  report.  It  should  be 
written  in  precise,  jargon-free,  understandable  language.  Tech- 
nical researdi  language  should  be  reserved  for  researchers  and 
not  used  in  the  evaluation  report. 

Criteria  for  a  Good  Staff  Development  Activity 

Throughout  this  document  various  criteria  for  the  manage- 
ment, implementation,  and  evaluation  of  suff  development 
activities  have  been  presented.  In  this  section  they  have  been 
distilled  and  enumerated  for  quick  use  in  evaluating  staff  devel- 
opment aaivities.  Some  people  have  referred  to  criteria,  such  as 
those  that  follow,  as  the  essential  components  for  implement- 
ing a  successful  staff  development  program: 

1.  The  staff  develc^ment  activity  is  related  to  school-site 
school  improvement  objectives. 

2.  The  activity  is  related  to  the  overall  staff  development 
program. 

5.  The  activity  has  a  clear  focus,  with  goals  based  on  the 
needs  of  youngsters  and  teachers. 

4.  The  goals  and  objectives  are  clearly  understood  by  the 
participants. 

5.  The  objectives  remain  relevant  during  the  training,  or 
else  they  are  changed. 

6.  The  activity  is  designed  and  implemented  by  the  partici- 
pants, and  they  also  share  in  the  evaluation  strategies. 

7.  A  variety  of  activities  and  different  teaching  styles  are  pro- 
vided in  the  program,  and  the  program  is  individualized. 

8.  The  program  involves  team  building,  if  appropriate. 

9.  The  suff  development  program  has  provision  for  and 
utiliKs  a  wide  variety  of  resources  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
get  the  job  done. 


10.  The  program's  aaivitks  arc  carried  out  during  released 
lime,  at  least  tome  of  the  ume:  and  the  principal,  parents, 
and  other  necessary  people,  such  as  the  superintendent 
and  board  members,  are  informed  if  released  time  is 
involved. 

1 1.  The  school  principal  is  involved  in  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  actual  training  when  appropriate. 

12.  The  central  office  staff,  including  the  superintendent,  is 
knowtodgeable  of  and  supports  the  training  mivity. 

15.  The  program  has  a  built-in,  continuous,  effective  system 
of  evaluation  that  partidpanu  and  trainers  understand. 

14.  The  program  directors  use  a  variety  of  evaluation  strate- 
gies, such  as  interviews,  observations,  and  questionnaiit^. 

15.  The  evaluation  strategies  have  been  designed  to  minimize 
the  time  partidpanu  spend  in  the  evaluation  process. 

16.  Quick  turnaround  time  is  planned  for  and  used  in  the 
evaluation  so  that  what  is  learned  gets  fed  hack  into  the 
program  quidcly. 

17.  There  is  planned  follow-up.  including  observation  of 
skills  learned. 

Condusion  to  Chapter  S 

Analysis  and  evaluation  arc  difficult  but  necessary.  They  have 
to  be  done  in  an  open  and  continuous  way.  They  have  to  be 
conducted  in  a  way  that  is  understood  by  those  who  make  deri- 
sions concerning  staff  development  at  the  district  and  school-site 
levels,  by  the  uainers.  and  by  the  participants.  Only  through  a 
contmuous  process  of  analysis  and  evaluation  can  staff  develop- 
ment do  the  job  it  is  capable  of  doing  for  our  schools,  our 
teachers,  and  our  children. 


Only  through  a  continuous 
process  of  analysis  and  evaluation 
can  staff  development  do  the  job 
it  r  capable  of  doing  for  our 
schools,  our  teachers,  and  our 
children. 
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Low-Cost  Arrangements 
for  Peer-Coaching 


The  concept  of  peer  coaching  of  teach- 
ing is  discussed  and  specific,  low-cost 
strategies  are  recommended  to  sup- 
port peer  coaching. 


BRUCE  JOYCE 
BEVERLY  SHOWERS 

The  workplace  of  teachers  was 
organized  long  before  anyone 
anticipated  that  the  lifekmg  study 
of  teaching  would  be  necessary.  Now  edu- 
cate must  face  the  probiem  of  ananging 
for  time  boch  for  mgoing  training  am) 
follow-up  activities,  such  as  peer  coach- 
ing. How  can  time  be  provided  for  ti» 
coaching  of  tewrhing?  This  article  ad- 
dresses that  question  and  offers  a  set  of 
suggestions  for  costly  or  low-cc^t  ways 
of  providing  time  for  the  implen)entalion 
of  peer  coaching. 

Coaching  in  Staff  Devefopment 

In  a  series  of  previous  papers,  we  have 
(tescribed  research  on  training  <tesigned  to 
give  education  personnel  the  oppoctunity 
to  (tevelop  skills  in  teaching  nxxlels  new  to 
them  and  to  transfer  those  models  (some- 
times called  teaching  strategies)  into  their 
active  teaching  repertoires  (Joyce  & 
Showers,  1983;  Showers,  1985), 

Bruce  Joyce  and  Beverly  Showers  art  direcU^s 
of  Booksend  UAoraiories,  3S30  Vine  M<v^. 
Eugene.  Oregon  97405,  They  are  sptckdists  in 
the  study  of  teachimg,  s$aff  devet^munSf  and 
the  (ksign  and  effects  of  models  of  teaching. 


We  have  argu^  that  tl^  evidmce  sup* 
ports  two  working  hypotheses  on  which 
training  can  reasonably  be  based.  The  first 
is  th^  connbtnations  of  demmstraticms, 
practice  with  feedback,  and  die  study  of 
the  rationale  of  the  strategy,  if  well- 
executed,  enable  nearly  all  tethers  to 
develop  an  initial  level  qH  skill  sufficient  to 
shape  teaching  episodes  mxmd  the  teach- 
ing models.  The  seccmd  hypodiesis  is  that 
die  transfer  of  these  models  into  the  teach- 
ing repertoire  occurs  during  extensive 
practice  in  the  classrocHn,  For  most  teach- 
en,  ibout  20  or  30  trials  with  the  new 
model  of  teaching  aie  needed  until  the  skill 
matures  to  the  point  whwe  a  comfortabfe, 
flexibte  level  of  use  is  achieved. 

The  transfer  {mxxss  is  facilitated  by  the 
companionship  of  peers  wIk>  help  the 
teacher  analyze  teaching  episodes  and 
navigate  the  refinements  that  make  die 
strMegy  a  strong,  smooth  component  of 
the  tether's  (MofessicNial  nqscftcme.  We 
have  termed  this  con^i^umHiship,  with  ob- 
scrvation  and  feedback  to  partners,  a 
coaching  relationshq>.  Widiout  coadiing 
or  a  provision  for  its  equivalent,  very  few 
teachers  will  practice  new  teaching  stra- 
tegies until  they  become  pan  of  the  work- 
ing repertoire. 

Hence,  we  recommend  that  staff 
velopment  program  include  demon- 
orations,  opportunities  for  practice  with 
feedback,  and  the  study  of  the  underlying 
tlmory  of  any  new  strategies  th^  are  die 
substance  of  tlie  training.  Rtilhemore,  we 
recommend  that,  as  initial  skill  is  db- 
tained,  the  participants  be  organized  into 
teams  to  imf^emrat  tlie  coaching  com- 
pcment.  Within  the  community  of  peer 
coaches,  pain  of  teachers  (coaching  pan- 


ners)  visit  om  another  and  discttss  how  to 
make  the  strtiegies  work.  Larger  teams 
made  up  (rf*  several  pairs  meet  regularly  to 
share  successes  and  discuss  |m^lem&, 
watch  demonstrations,  and  receive  ad- 
vanced instruction.  Until  altmiatives  are 
ifeveloped,  peer  aching  or  its  equivalent 
appears  to  be  essential  if  the  investmet^  in 
training  is  not  to  be  lost,  a  loss  usually 
attended  by  a  sense  of  disillusionment  and 
frustration. 


y^e  recommend  that  sU^ 
development  programs 
include  demonstrations^ 
oppmtunities  for  gnactice 
with  feedback,  and  the 
study  of  the  underlying 
theory  of  any  new  strategies 
that  are  the  substance  of 
the  training. 


In  most  xhoo\  settings,  a  number  of 
very  practkral  (noblems  must  be  solved  in 
order  to  provide  the  time  for  teachers  to 
(4>SCTve  one  another,  discuss  die  model  o( 
teaching,  and  adapt  it  to  dieir  purpc»»es  and 
settings.  These  problems,  of  course,  are 
products  of  defects  in  tt^  workplace. 
Specifically,  time  for  prqMuatioa  of  teach- 
ing or  for  staff  developmem  is  not  onbed- 
(fed  in  die  wotk  life  of  teachers.  Thus,  die 
implementation  of  any  son  of  on-site 
follow-up  to  training  invdves  the  de- 
veiofmient  of  oMiditioQs  dutt  mt  some- 
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what  diflferent  from  the  traditions  of  the 
wofkptace. 

Low-Cast  Arrafl^enieiits 
for  CoMiiiiig 

Our  goal  is  to  piovide  dme  for  peer 
coaching.  Seven  strategies  that  provide  for 
tow-cost  amtngements  for  peer  coaching 
are  discussed  here.  Each  suggestion  has 
been  used  in  settings  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Not  all  of  them  will  be 
equally  attractive  to  staff  developers,  ad- 
ministrators, or  teachers,  and  not  all  of 
them  can  be  used  in  any  given  setting. 
Taken  together,  they  provide  avenues 
through  which  time  for  peer  coaching  can 
he  arranged  in  nearly  any  sening. 

Our  objective  is  to  come  as  close  as 
possible  to  a  situation  in  which  eiKrh  week 
every  toKrher  can  observe  the  instruction 
of  another  professional  and  discuss  the 
leaching  episode  and  be  obsen  ^  himself 
or  herself  along  with  appropriate  dis- 
cussi<m  of  the  instruction.  Fot  an  elemen- 
ts school  of  20  teachers,  about  20  hours 
each  week  (about  one  hour  per  teacher) 
wiMiId  be  required  to  sustain  a  ccKisistent 
coaching  program.  CXir  strategies  are  des- 
cribed below  in  the  form  of  actions  Chat 
iKlministrators  might  take  to  provide  for 
low -cost  arrangements  for  coaching. 

1.  Free  teachers  to  observe  other 
teachers  by  taking  tMr  classes.  In  sev^ 
era!  schools  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
the  principals  teach  approximately  one 
class  period  each  day .  The  average  ratio  of 
building  administrators  to  teachers  is 
about  one  to  20.  Thcreforr ,  if  each  admin- 
istrator taught  one  period  per  day,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  teachers  would  be  re- 
leased for  a  period  each  week.  If  other 
supervisory  personnel  also  took  a  turn  in 
the  classroom  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis, 
the  benefits  would  increase.  Admin- 
istrators alone « teaching  one  period  a  day, 
can  provide  about  one-fourth  of  the  !iour& 
neected. 

2.  Schedule  larger  than  dassroom* 
^  groop  ii&tniction.  In  most  schools, 
nearly  all  instruction  is  provided  in 
classroom- si  zed  groups  of  students.  By 
bringing  students  together  in  larger 
gnxips,  teachers  would  have  time  to  visit 
one  another. 

In  a  school  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
one  of  the  teachers  is  expert  in  teaching 
diildren's  literature.  She  gathers  half  of 
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the  uppcr-gra<fc  sttKlents  tc^^eth^  for  m 
hour  and  a  half  once  a  week  for  the  ^udy  of 
a  shoft  story  or  a  book*  scmMinies  show- 
ing filim  the  litmry  work*  On  other 
days,  she  works  with  the  other  half  of  the 
upper-grade  students  and  groups  of  pri- 
mary students. 

Literature  is  fiot  the  only  subject  that  can 
be  handled  in  large  groups.  Science,  social 
studies,  writing,  art,  music,  and  physkal 
education  lue  amcMig  the  subjects  that  are 
amenable .  We  have  seen  quite  a  number  of 
schools  in  which  pairs  of  teachers  free  one 
another  regulariy  by  teaching  both  classes 
in  the  subjects  wl^re  tt^y  have  greater 
strength,  or  simply  where  bringing 
together  two  classes  with  one  teacher  is  as 
efficient  as  each  teaching  the  same  content 
to  one  classroom-size  group.  Tl^  litera- 
ture teacher  described  earlier  frees  every 
teacher  in  the  school  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
each  week,  easily  meeting  our  objective 
by  herself. 


A  number  of  very  practical 
problems  must  be  solved  in 
order  to  provide  the  time 
for  teachers  to  observe  one 
another^  discuss  the  model 
of  teaching,  and  adapt  it  to 
their  purposes  and  settings. 


3 .  Arrange  for  Independent  study  and 
research*  Frequently,  teachers  t^ed  to 
locate  ami  assemble  information  ♦  study  • 
and  then  practice  instruction.  Often  these 
activities  can  take  pliKX  in  a  library  or  a 
setting  other  than  the  classroom. 

We  know  ai;  outstanding  librarian  who 
encourages  teachers  to  use  the  library  as  a 
setting  for  independent  study  and  will  ac- 
cept 60  stiKlents  at  any  given  time,  in 
addition  to  students  who  are  there  iixli'* 
vidually  or  in  small  gnnjps.  Four  volunteer 
aides  provide  service  to  the  students, 
ct^k  books  in  and  out,  and  sl^lf  books.  If 
every  teacher  to<A  advantage  of  this  op- 
pcrtunity  just  cmcc  c^h  week,  our  goal 
would  be  achieved. 

4.  Enlbt  vcrfunteer  aides.  It  has  been 
well  establidied  that  tlK^  are  many  adults 
in  virtually  every  community  who  are  wil- 


ling, if  not  eager,  to  donate  time  to  the 
school  as  an  instructicmal  aide.  Some 
schools  have  recruited  cadres  of  such 
peqple  to  the  extent  that  each  teacher  has  a 
staff  two  aides  for  a  half-day  each  week . 
The  aides  enable  a  number  of  ar* 
rangements  to  be  made  that  free  teachers 
for  peer  coaching.  In  situattms  where 
teachers  have  aides  in  the  magnitiKle  that 
wc  recommend,  re^hing  our  goal  is  not 
difffcuh. 


By  bringing  students 
together  in  larger  groups, 
teachers  would  have  time  to 
visit  one  another. 


5.  Seek  out  student  teachers.  Student 
teact^rs  (and  aides  in  some  states)  can  be 
given  limited  certiftcates  permitting  them 
legal  respcMisibility  for  students.  We  rec- 
ommend student  teachers  be  placed  in 
teams  of  twoormore.  Thisenablesttemto 
coach  cMie  amHher  and  mcne  quickly  be- 
come comfcHTtable  in  the  classroom  so  they 
can  take  over  instruction.  If  student  teach- 
ers are  allowed  control  of  the  classroom 
for  one  or  two  periods  each  week,  they 
experience  a  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence than  when  the  teacher  is  present. 
This  also  frees  cooperating  teachers  to  join 
their  coaching  teams. 

6.  Organize  team  teaching.  We  sug- 
gested above  that  teachers  might  be  paired 
not  only  for  coaching  but  also  for  instruc- 


Team  teaching  would 
enable  teachers  to  free  one 
another  to  engage  in  peer- 
coaching  observation  and 
discussions. 


tion.  This  would  enable  teachers  to  free 
(Kie  another  to  engage  in  peer-coaching 
observation  and  discussions.  If  the  entire 
school  employs  such  an  arrangement,  we 
believe  the  entire  coaching  program  can  be 
implemented.  We  also  believe  the  quality 
of  instruction  will  be  improved. 
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7«  Uwaadio-cirirideoli^ieeqa^iiQeiit 
to  recotti  tetfoos.  Tlie  (tevebim^ 
Midicourses  itt  the  F^-  West  Latxmtory 
(Bcff,  Kelly,  Langcr,  &  Gall,  1970)  (km- 
oQstmied  how  effectively  leachen  can  use 
videoCq>e  to  study  their  teaching  and  prsc- 
tice  teaching  skills.  Although  live  obser- 
vation should  not  be  compteteiy  replaced 
by  taping,  many  coaching  sessions  can  be 
carried  out  with  its  use. 

Wc  have  visited  several  schools  where 
the  principal  or  someone  else  tapes  teach- 
ers while  they  are  teaching.  The  teacher 
and  the  coaching  partner  can  then  view  and 
discuss  the  tape.  In  several  schools,  the 
entire  faculty  gathers  to  watch  tapes  during 
faculty  meetings.  This  certainly  is  not  the 
worst  use  of  part  of  the  agenda  of  faculty 
meetings.  Where  video  is  used  regularly, 
all  faculty  can  study  teaching  one  or  more 
times  each  week. 

CcNnbining  Low-Cost  Options 

We  believe  almost  every  school  can 
employ  several  of  these  options.  If  all 
(^ions  were  used  simultaneously  (which 
we  would  not  recommend),  our  goal 


would  be  readied  Ave  or  six  times  over. 

If  all  else  fails,  one  substitute  teacher 
can  free  approximately  six  teact^rs  per 
day  for  one  class  period.  Wc  recommend, 
however,that  costless  (H>tions  be  tried 
ftrst,  especially  because  all  of  them  pro- 
vide potential  educational  benefits  for  the 
children.  Released  time  should  be  re- 
serveti,  we  believe,  to  free  tethers  for  the 
training  itself. 

We  are  aware  tfiat  circumstaiKes  in  par- 
ticular schools  provide  obstacles  for  each 
of  our  suggested  arrangen^nts.  Some 
principals  lack  the  desire  or  feel  they  lack 
the  time  to  teach.  Some  teachers  (k>  not 
want  aictes  student  teachers.  S<nne  li- 
brarians are  uncomfortable  with  more  than 
a  few  students  at  a  time  or  having  any 
students  without  the  presence  of  another 
teacher.  Some  districts  give  ai(tes  legal 
responsibility  fcK  students,  while  others  do 
not. 

Most  of  these  (MX>blems  can  be  solved. 
Even  if  they  arc  not  solved,  there  arc  so 
many  options  that  the  general  prc^lem  of 
**time  for  coaching**  can  be  managed  in 
i^arly  every  school.  Even  a  modest  com- 


binuion  of  several  of  these  ideas  can  do 
the  trick. 

Also  in  situations  where  coaching  is 
in^emented  on  a  school-wide  basis,  as 
when  a  group  of  volunteers  study  models 
of  teaching  new  to  them  and  coach  one 
ancHher,  any  one  of  these  suggestions  can 
provs^  time  for  both  co^hing  and  train- 
ing, m 
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Well  designed  professional  development  activities  arc  critical  to  the  success  of  canrer  ladder  programs.  This  new  30- page 
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•  The  needs  of  the  aduH  teamer  in  career  ladder  pntfessional  staff  development  pro^n^ 

•  Te^hers^  conceptual  levels  ami  attitudes  toward  change 

•  The  dedgn  of  dTective  training  programs 

•  The  use  of  cooperative  sttMly  groups 

The  publication  concludes  with  a  set  of  reseairh  based  recommendations  for  the  professional  development  of  the  career 
tackier  teacher. 

One  to  four  copies  of  Promoting  the  Professional  Development  of  Teachers  in  Career  Ladders  may  be  ordered  for 
$6.00;  five  or  more  copies  arc  $5.00  each.  Send  orders  to:  NSDC,  5198  Westgate  Drive,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056 

Thit  NSCK:  pjbJtcaiion  is  dd^Hed  frtmi  in  fMablMktg  Cmer  Ladden  to  TescUag:  A  Guide  far  Policy  Makers,  edited  by  Paul  Bimkn 
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/  THE  TALK  MACHINI£ 
/AND  OTHER  MEETING 
/PERSONAS 


Keep  in  mitid  that  die  mvdicr  of  poopk  )m 
nvitc  also  (kpcads  00  the  Und  of  nieeai^ 
tfa^oo^ctive  TeQpocf>foiMet]iigtokfcntijrya 
proMem  or  five  peopk  noting  to  u)tvc  it 
wouU  make  more  seme  than  3(X  But  20  or  30 
i»wki  be  appropriate  for  a  p>^4ta^,i^ 
pohcy  dedsioos  or  or;^^aii7«'>jtisJ  changes. 
For  mntivatioo  or  tn^HraCnn,  !^rgc  gfx>up6 
generate  more  energy.  (The  la.  ibe  group, 
the  shorter  the  meeting  should  he.) 

Select  the  physksl  setting  that  will  suit  the 
nature  of  the  mccting—an  crfTkc,  tb?  confcr- 
enoe  roonv  a  hotd,  a  restaurant,  a  conference 
center.  For  exam{de,  a  room  with  a  coofoesice 
taMc  cc»iveys  that  peopk  will  be  ejichanging 
ickas  and  working  together  facc-to-faoe.  It  fos- 
ten  a  seme  of  unity  and  purpose. 

When  people  arc  comfortaWe,  they  tend  to 
produce  more.  So  choose  your  room  to  meet 
these  needs:  convcniencx  and  accessibility, 
oomfortabie  seating,  good  ventilation,  aoxis- 
tics  and  lighting,  aiKliovisuai  requiren^ts. 

The  nature  of  the  meeting  determines  how 
far  ahead  you  have  to  reserve  the  room  ami 
notify  your  participants.  Even  for  an  informal, 
in-house  n^eting,  24  hours*  written  notice  is 
the  minimum  and  two  or  three  days'  notkc  is 
much  better.  The  meeting  invitation  should 
tell  the  recipients  briefly  what  they  med  to 
know  (date,  starting  and  ending  times,  loca- 
tion, agenda,  objective,  prc*meeting  prepara- 
tion), including  what  their  role  will  be 

Succcs:;fu]  meetings  don*t  happen  by  magic 
— you  make  them  happen,  It*s  work.  It's  an 
ait.  Take  time  to  rehearse  your  agenda  so  that 
you  can  use  it  as  a  script,  not  a  life  preserver. 
Practice  your  opening  statement.  How  you  say 
it  and  what  you  say  will  set  the  tone  of  the 
meeting.  If  you  say  it  with  a  sense  of  mission, 
your  people  will  get  the  message  If  this  is  a 
problem'solving  meeting,  your  opening  state- 
ment should  have  a  feeling  of  urgency.  For 
example,  *Tm  glad  you  couW  make  this  meet- 
ing,  because  we*ve  got  to  tackle  this  one  fast.  If 
we  don*t  get  this  shipment  snafu  untangled  by 
next  week,  we'll  be  up  to  our  necks  in  product. 
We  can  do  it.  The  questim  is  how.  ** 

Go  through  the  items  on  your  agenda. 
Know  who's  pegged  to  report  on  what.  Have 
their  nai^  beside  the  items  ycni'vc  assigned 
than  and  leave  space  for  your  own  comments, 
foUoW'Ups,  assignment  notes.  When  you  re- 
hearse your  meeting  plan,  you  prepare  your- 
self to  be  a  more  able,  confident  leader,  ■ 


Elayne  Snyder,  the  author  of  S^c^k  for  Your- 
self—With  Confidence  (New  American  Li^ 
bfxtryK  is  a  cammynicaUons  specialist  in  New 
YorL  Her  firm,  Elayne  Snyder  Speech  Consul- 
tants,  coaches  speakers  in  preparation  and  de- 
livery of presentations. 


^■^^eople  britig  their  pers<»ia]  baggage  to 
H^Vmeetings,  They  will  unpack  tlmr 
meeting  persxialities,  their  company 
Hi  kryahies,  their  pet  peeves^  their  hid- 
doi  agendas  and  heaven  knows  what  else  at 
your  feet.  As  the  meeting  k^ler,  you  will  have 
to  deal  with  all  of  it,  most  assuredly  their 
meeting  perscmas.  Here  are  some  ways  to  han- 
dle the  most  common  ones: 
TTm  IMk  MaKM^.  This  person  usually  has 
something  to  say  all  the  time,  about  every- 
thing, whether  anyone  want^.  tc  hear  it  ch*  ncK, 
Sometimes  good  ideas  spill  out,  so  you  don*t 
want  to  shut  him  up  ahc^ethcr.  Solution: 
Communicate  a  sense  of  urgency.  This  tells 
him  to  make  it  brief.  Point  to  your  watch.  Or 
jump  in  with  ^hat*s  an  interesting  point, 
Charles,  let*s  see  what  the  oihm  think  about 
it,^  Or  compliment  him  and  tell  him  it  might 
be  better  if  he  tvrc^e  down  all  his  ideas  and 
i^bmittcd  them  to  the  group  for  deeper  study. 
Or  t)^  groi^>  handle  him, 
Tlw  MtanCOfi«<  A  kn  of  people  arc  silent  in 
meetings  most  of  the  time,  and  for  very  good 
reasons.  They  may  be  Kstening  to  get  the 
whi^  story;  they  might  agree  with  what's  be- 
ing discussed;  tb^r  might  not  have  anything 
new  to  add.  ^t  the  truly  silent  ernes  are  a 
leader's  concern.  They  might  have  something 
valuable  to  say,  but  shyness  or  novousncss 
keeps  them  tnittoned  up.  Solutwn:  These  peo- 
pk lack  confideiK^e  and  need  your  s'i{^>ort  to 
get  past  their  inner  harriers.  Call  on  them 
when  you  know  they  can  shine  when  they 
answu-.  If  their  answer  will  give  the  other 
(MLTtidpants  useful  informati<m,  all  the  better. 
Compliment  the  silent  one  for  the  contribu- 
tion.  Use  the  person *s  name:  "Excellent, 
Thank  you,  Jane,^ 
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Tts*  Afyimmil  Ntotai.  There  usually  is 
ooe  person  in  a  group  who  kms  a  debate,  an 
argument,  dtcn  »  a  divennonary  tactic.  This 
is  not  the  person  with  a  legitimate  com|4aint; 
this  is  the  whiner,  the  truly  ai^gumentative  one. 
Solution:  Keep  ycmr  cooi.  Do  ncn  take  any- 
thing this  person  does  (M-  »sys  personally  (even 
if  it  is  intended  that  way).  E>on't  get  involved. 
In^ead,  do  the  same  thhig  you  would  with  the 
legitimate  c<KnpUiner:  Offer  the  argutnent 
maker's  hot  item  (whatever)  to  the  group.  Let 
them  thrash  it  out.  You  aid  them  by  giikiing 
the  diactissim,  pn^g,  stimulating,  mediat* 
ing,  if  necessary,  in  the  contest  of  ideas, 
Tim  SiijjMduii  Sqiidtfier,  You  call  a 
meeting  so  that  people  can  share  their  sugges* 
tions,  comments  and  kleas.  This  cross-pcrflina- 
tim  in  a  face-to-face  meeting  is  to  be  encour- 
aged, but  the  suggestimi  squelcher  has  other 
kkas.  She  tries  to  ridicule  all  suggestions — 
good  CH- bad — because  they  are  easier  to  dende 
than  facts  or  c^nions.  Those  who  c^er  their 
suggestKMis  do  so  at  a  risk  to  begin  with,  and  if 
they  are  laughed  at  or  put  down  they  will  no 
longer  be  a  resounre  for  ideas  at  ycmr  meetings. 
Solution:  A  leader  who  cmipbnents  sugges- 
ticHi  makers,  in  spite  of  the  squelcher,  will  get 
more  suggestions.  Tdl  the  squekrber  that  all 
suggestions  are  wdcome.  Then  put  her  on  the 
spot  by  asking  ha^  to  produce  a  better  ooe  than 
the  one  she  just  knocked  down.  — ES, 
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Convntitees  are  rmde  fun  of  by  everyone.  The 
mof  t  famous  is  Mat  on  Berte  s  gem-  The  corrmttee 
IS  a  group  of  nnen  who  keep  nwxjtes  and  wasie 
hours  *  But  convnittees  seem  to  be  a  necessary  ev? 
that  organizations  can't  ck>  without.  What  to  do  if 
you  are  apporited  to  a  corrvnittee?  In  keeprig  with 
the  reputation  committees  have  acqu^ed.  here  is  a 
ist  of  riJes  made  up  by  a  professional  ccxnmitteer 
who  has  successfuBy  served  on  hcridreds  of 
committees 

I  Accept  to  serve  on  as  many  committees  as 
possWeTNs  stamps  you  as  W^y  in  demand,  makes 
yoc  took  very  busy,  while    adding  no  real  toad  to 
your  work, 

2,  Avoid  holding  any  specific  title  or  responsibity  as 
a    committee  n>en>ber.  Those  who  hold  such  titles 
usualy  end  ur  doing  a8  the  work  and  taking  ai  the 
blame, 

3,  When  the  comn^ttee  hoWs  a  meetbg,  never 
arrive  on  time.  Only  beginr^ers  arrive  to  committee 
meetings  on  time, 

4,  Never  say  » nythw>g  h  the  first  half  of  the 
meetings;  this    stan\ps  you  as  a  wise  observer  and 
deep  thriker,  . 

5,  When  you  do  say  something,  be  as  vague  as 
posible;  this  wl  ensure  no  one  wB  take  ^sue  with 
you  or  become  yow  enemy, 

6,  Whenever  you're  faced  with  a  difr^Jult  situation, 
always   suggest  that  a  sub'CiXrmttee  be  formed 


COMMUNICATION 


TMo  one  realy  Ssten  to  anyone  else, 
and  if  you  try  it  for  a  whSe  youl 
see  why ' 


Motivation 

There  are  two  levers  for  movhg  rtien.  interest  and 
fear; 

-  Nap^rfeon  Bonaparte 


►mmafKtnent^  Comrnittees 

to  tackle  the  detais, 

7,  Always  be  the  first  to  move  for  adjotrnment,  tNs 
wiB  make    you  the  most  pc^niar  member, 

8,  From  timrn  to  time  voice  suong  concern  aboci  the 
committ^  1   lack  of  speed  and  effectiver^ess  and 
absence  of  in-depth   analysis,  this  stamps  you  as 
the  menrfeer  nx>st  critical  of  the   committee's  own 
work,  and  puts  you  cxi  a  higher  pedestal  as  a 
leader,  not  just  a  menr>ber. 

9,  Always  suggest  that  a  select  few  of  the 
comn^ttee  merr4>ers  meet  with  the  president  of  the 
organizatic^  to  brief  h^n  or  her  on  the  convniiiee's 
prog^ess  Since  you  re  the  author  of  the 
suggestkm,  this  wi  ensure  youl  be  one  of  the 
setect  few.    Any  president  usualy  assumec  that 
the  few  who  ccm>e  to  him  are   the  ones  who  rea5y 
count. 

Of  inaly,  when  yocr  good  work  on  afl  of  these 
comnr»ttees  puts  you  in  the  highest  office  of  the 
organfzatic»^«  make  sure  to    issue  a  decree 
prohtoithg  ihe  forrriation  of  any  committee;  they 
are,  as  you  very  wel  know,  a  complete  waste  of 
everybody's  time. 

A  Footnote 

The  above  humorous  rutes  can  serve  as  an  insight 
to  behavior  that  r0r\der%  gro%jp  work  ineffedlual. 
The  ten  nJes  can  be  offered  in  a  training  ses^x^  as 
examples  of  the  patterns  to  look  for  and  overcome 
h  teamwork.  There  is  nothing  Gke  humor  to 
r^nfof  ce  learning. 

Business  Ethics 

*What  is  moral  ts  what  you  feel  good  after; 

•  Ernest  Hernhgway 

'Relatic^^  with  superkxs  are  the  primary  category 
of  ethical  conf Set.  RespWKfents  frequentl>' 
c«T^r>ed  of  superiors'  pressure  to  support 
incwrect  views,  sign  false  docunents,  overkx>k 
syperbrs'  wrong  doir^,  and  do  busir«ss  with 
superiors'  friends  * 

-  ^^errtere  arxi  Molander,  in  an  article  in 
Harvard  Business  Review 

Has  Your  Quo  Lost  Its  Status? 

"Bureaucracy  deiends  the  status  quo  k>ng  past  the 
time  %vhen  the  quo  has  lost  its  status,' 

*  La«vrenca  J,  Peter 
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THE 


Eleven  million  mcHngi  «nc  taidtig  place  hi  Amwtoi  today. 
And  1 1  million  more  tomorrow,  Enen  If  10,999,999 
are  doomed  to  be  time-VMBStafS,  yotm  neecbit  be 


BYEIAYIffiSNVDeR 


Tl»  bMfljr  nm  omfkf  b  moit  than  a 
htm^i  a  mlional  mtbMoe.  It 
aho  cotts  onrnfiatnto  ttMosaods  of 
doQars  in  time  tidun  away  from 
max  productiyt  tadu.  Scnslkuxe  your  cafen- 
dar:  Are  some  of  those  nwetings  metdy  bad 
hatgts?  Often  yop  can  make  iniptx)yeuJCTt&> 

When  you  call  a  meeting,  your  job  is  to  get 
the  best  and  the  most  out  of  the  people  yoo 
have  brought  tc^ether.  Your  n^^ings  ftlKmld 
have  a  dear  purpose  and  serve  several  func- 
ti(m.  One  is  making  people  fed  pari  of  a  teant 
When  you  invite  a  particular  group  to  your 
meeting,  they  get  Uie  feding  they  belong. 


Tlwsr  hiput  has  value.  They  have  an  iikntity. 
These  arc  positive  fcdings  you  can  draw  on. 

A  team  with  a  good  manager  can  use  its 
pod  of  knowledge  idiout  the  department  a»l 
company  to  produce  better  ideas,  make  better 
decisions  and  formulate  letter  ptens  than  any 
dngle  person  mi^t  ar^e  up  with  alooe.  But 
don*t  let  these  virtues  run  away  with  you. 


NaiS  due  (he  need  ftxr  a  — aoesa  to 
arise,  be  toiq^  Adcytmneffn^^meetittg 
wooMachkve.  Write  out  a  one-sentence  meet- 
k«  statement  that  imts  your  objective  scpsardy 
k  fitmt  of  yoo.  CTo  devdop  at  bast  a  down 
good  ways  to  cut  operating  expenses.**  To 
assess  how  otntm  projects  are  gomg  and  as- 
sign the  iM3Et  round**)  Is  that  a  reaam  to  caO 
pecqsle  awiqr  tnsm  thdr  work?  What  w(mld 
h^jpen  if  you  didn't  have  the  meeting?  Don't 
overkwk  the  time^aving  use  of  the  tciq>lKme 
or  a  menM>  to  update  achedulesr  remind  people 
about  company  proccsfanvs    convey  news. 

Some  meetings  are  necessary.  Once  you 
know  idiy  you  need  a  fiK9e-to-&oe  meting 
with  the  special  group  whose  expertise  and 
actioitt  you  want«  it  wiB  h^  you  decide  what 
kiiMl  of  meeting  will  serve  your  purpose.  Is  it 
an  information  meeting,  a  proMcm  server,  a 
creative  meeting;?  Eadi  has  its  own  techniqtMSw 

^rV0  called  you  here 

The  information  you  want  shared  might  deal 
with  impress  reports  tlttt  ttch  member  of  th^ 
team  mecb  to  kmyw  dxmt^  or  with  comfdeted 
im^ecb  wlMre  collective  juc^ment  will  teach 
today  and  Ixar  on  tomoi  row's  project  dtscus- 
skn^  These  are  both  good  reasoiis  for  bokhng 


As  ^  bader»  you 
wffl  golds  ti^  type  of  meeting  with  a  firm 
hndt  eatthig  for  reports  and  oontroOhig  the 
fiaward  movement,  keep^  people's  discus- 
Bon  fooased  on  the  aebjed. 


Suppose  you  have  a  proMem  that 
team  tevofvenMnt  For  cxaiiqrfe,  How  can  wt 
cocmhnate  manufactwing  and  shif^mg  better 
so  that  we  meet  om- desdlbies?^  If  the  soluticHi 
mvotves  ymir  people  caD  a  prsWem-sohtv 
aeelfam  so  they  can  help  shape  the  reqxmse  to 
tte  sttuatkxL  Then  they  will  have  a  greater 
ooomutment  to  tbeh- ^ti<»is. 

In  tlM  dects^-maktng/protrfem-solving 
meeting*  members  make  decisions  based  on 
fiicts  known  tc  <^  pnesented  the  group.  The 
leader's  rc^  b  to  ordiestrste,  i^obe,  let  the 
participants  do  die  work.  It  takes  a  good  Us* 
texMT,  a  difdomat,  a  sitpab  questiooo*  to  get 
the  most  out  of  a  pnrfrfem-solving  meeting. 


^      July  1984. 
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WOm^JNQWONi^  if 


You  hepa  by  Ibcustng  your  team  00  tbe 
pcxMesi  md  the  need  to  resolve  st:  Use  tbe 
mfffting  statcmenl  you  developed.  Then  you 
kad  tbe  group  members  to  coiUitbute^  using 
tbe  question  as  your  main  tool  Here  are  tbe 
stages  in  tbe  process: 

#  Make  sure  tbe  prohlcfn  is  defined  and  under- 
stood. Ask  <p»tiofis;  <kia't  just  state  it 

a  Make  sure  cvcryofl^  knows  wbat  caused  tbe 
ptxjbkm.  Ask  questiras*  then  let  tbe  discus- 
skm  flow. 

a  Probe  fyr  all  po^iUe  solutkm  Try  brain- 
stonnh^  (see  cre^  ve  meetings,  befc>w), 
a  Encoum^  d»cussk>n.  ebcft  different  ways 
of  kxddngat  tl^f^^mions.  Lead  your  peofrfe 
in  sdbcting  tlw  best  ones,  then  rank  them. 
Summarize  tbe  cooduskMis  you*ve  reached 

•  Discuss  and  assign  tbe  imf^ementatiott  ot 
tbe  solutknt  Praise  your  partkipants  for  tbdr 
aooraiplishnient  in  rei^hing  the  objective;. 

"'Iff  we  had  all  tffie  money 

NlinV  VMNMI  m  m  m 

The  crartfine  sMcCittg  is  a  meeting  peo|^  Hkc. 
It*s  fun  to  partk^ttte  in.  It's  chattenging  It*s  a 
ccmstn^ve  corporate  game  Advertising 
agcndes  have  txn  using  creative  meetings 
and  brainstCHms  for  years  to  oome  tq>  with 
campaigns,  positions,  art  and  copy  slants 
Con»der  it  as  a  tedmiqw  to  help  your  CKxnpa- 
ny  kick  at  a  problem*  a  imduct,  a  production 
method*  a  pdicy. 

Tl»  Iwart  of  tbe  creative  meeting  is  tbe  free- 
fw-all  cafled  tbe  brainstomL  It  is  an  idea- 
gmer^ing  process  that  dniws  on  tbe  creative 
juices  <^  many  people.  If  your  business  needs  a 
fresh  approadi,  ix  if  you  want  your  group  to 
have  the  positive  experknce  of  thinking  out 
kiud  together  without  restratnt^  try  tbe  brain- 
stonr.  ¥<x  namplc,  fmxluct  managers  mi^t 
invent  a  product  kfea  in  a  t^ainstcnin  and 
devetop  it  mto  a  marketabk  profit-maker  in  a 
series  of  creative  meetings— taking  it  frcMn 
idea  to  std»tance  and  form. 

A  good  group  size  for  brainstorming  is  Rve 
to  eight  peofde  (subdivkk  a  large  group). 
You*ll  need  to  appoint  a  recorder  who  writes 
fast  and  kgiUy  ami  who  is  a  good  listener.  As 
le^kr,  you  say  afanost  m^hing.  (Admittedly, 
that  may  be  hard  for  a  le»icr  to  do.)  In^e^ 
you  focus  the  participanis  on  the  subject,  ei- 
t^  ^  slating  it  or  writing  it  cm  a  bbckboard  cm- 
''art  For  exampk,  *'Wbat  can  we  do  to 
gen  .ale  Fouitb-of-July  business  at  tbe  bo- 
IcfT^  You  explatn  that  this  is  an  tdea-goierat- 
ing  circus  where  o/i;^  idea  that  jumps  into  their 
heads  is  wanted. 

The  goal  is  to  get  as  many  ideas  as  possi- 
Me— <]uantity,  not  quality  (that  comes  later). 


TeD  tbe  partk^wnts  there  wiQ  be  no  com- 
ments, no  qaestioiis»  no  ju(%niem»--^  ideas 
flymg.  T!»  recorder  wifl  wrte  it  all  down. 
EocKMirage  them  to  piggy-back  kfeas  ooe  on 
lop  of  lli^  odMr.  The  id»  are  owned  by  the 
group,  midenlffled,  safe,  vakiahfe  no  matter 
Imsw  oflT-the-wall  they  seem.  Here*s  how  tbe 
process  woita: 

•  Explain  the  procedure  and  what  tberat:^ect 
(M- problm  is.  Be  qiectfk, 

•  After  the  introductkm,  use  mainly  gestures 
to  call  m  die  pxmp*s  kieas;  pdbu  to  the  board 
or  chart  10  remind  them  of  tl]«  ^id^eet  Keep 
your  eapces»on  im^ral  or  use  the  pocn- 
ntal  Mofia  Lta  sorik.  Otherwise  j^our  expres- 
skKi  will  coottnettt  on  the  parttc%mts*  contri- 
butions. ^  you  mustn't 

•  The  team  will  kMsen  tq^  and  let  their  kieas 
fly  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  HunKM'canlnak 
the  ice,  tHit  ywr  sileooe,  after  they  asv  fooo^ 
on  the  ^iti^ect,  win  b^ 

•  The  recorcfer  ^louU  nunrtwr  and  record  all 
ideas  fast  and  accuiatdy  (even  if  they  are  tlv 
InviatBd)  on  tscfced-up  newq^inl  or  f&p- 
<jian  paper.  Keq>  the  sImis  ha^gtog  hi  view. 

•  When  you  have  collected  aO  the  ideas  yoa 
can,  the  fbial  step'  is  to  ^ipr^  each  idea 
critkalty.  It*S|wferrf^  to  schedule  die  evaln- 
atkM/devetopmentel  phase  for  another  tinm, 
because  people  win  come  up  with  more  kleaa 
in  the  mean  while.  (Save  the  rocorxler's  sheets) 
Ttei  discuss  and  ass^  implementatkw  of  the 
cho^  sohttkansw 

"^NowMW're  going  to  silow 
you  now  ■  ■  • 

The  trriaim  meedqg  is  the  place  to  teadi  new 
pec^  or  oirrent  ^afT,  to  introduce  kieas  or 
demroslrate  new  tedutiquesi,  to  have  your 
peopte  try  out  practicat  ways  to  perfemi  their 
jobs  nxm  stttocsiriVilly.  You,  as  manager,  can 
do  tl^  training  {»- you  can  i»ing  m  an  expert 

A  training  nmetiiv  is  a  kamtng  bAxmtory. 
As  usual,  begin  by  stating  the  (ri^ective  and 
bow  you're  going  to  proceed  Then  show  the 
part^pants  how  to  use  the  techak^  in  a 
stort  lecture  with  plenty  of  fscts^  ^atwpw 
and  denKXistratkms.  For  exan^rfe,  d  it's  a 
sales-training  session,  tcU  them  bow  to  con- 
diKrt  a  saks  call  Then  have  your  people  dis- 
cuss the  proMdure  and  the  tmpUcatioQS  of 
domg  it  that  way;  have  tten  try  rcrfe^ying 
to  get  the  bang  of  it  and  fed  comfortable. 
Actually  (ksing  the  cxetehe  is  the  best  way  fcH* 
people  to  make  it  pait  of  their  own  bebavkM*. 
Let  peers  give  feecftock  and,  finally,  offer  your 
coostnKTtive  aitkism.  The  exercise  ocmtinues 
until  each  participant  b^  had  the  bands-<m 
training  and  feecfttfidc  eapericnce 

End  the  trainmg  mee^%  when  you  are  sat- 
isfied  that  tbe  participants  have  kamed  what 
b  necessary.  Tdl  them  bow  well  they've  da^ 
&Kxre  praise  is  a  good  mc^ivaKv. 


nMa/s  topics  Will 
IndiMfe...'' 

Whatever  the  type  of  meeting,  you  win  need 
an  <yiida  Writmg  ooe  forces  you  K>  tUnk 
throi^  wh^  must  be  covered  10  accomplish 
the  objective  you\«  aryslattxed  tn  your  meet- 
ki^  statement.  Using  tUs  as  a  reference  point* 
list  issues,  problems,  suggestions*  qucsdoos 
you  fed  sbouid  be  discussed.  Then  pare  down 
your  hsL  Put  urgent  decMons  or  business 
ahead  oftopksdiat  am  wait  Tbe  beginning  of 
a  nmti^  is  usuaOy  more  upbeat;  peopte  ted 
more  hvefy  dm  they  do  toward  the  end.  Ar- 
rai^  yota  items  to  take  adva^age  of  Mgh 
encigy  Md  dear  thinking.  Some  items  on  your 
agenda  nuqr  divide  your  team,  some  n^ght 
ttake  them.  Be  aware  of  these  nuances.  Look 
for  unifying  themes  to  ^art  and  end  widt 

It's  idso  a  good  klea  to  put  time  hmits  on 
your  agenda  itemsw  Natnndly,  ytmtl  want  to 
give  tbe  urgent  items  more  timer  RDople^s  ener- 
gy saga*  so  be  reaBstic.  linrit  your  agenda  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  an  how,  or  an 
hour  ttid  a  hatf  at  nwwti 

Set  Ae  starting  time  by  woridqg  back  fiom  a 
natural  end  pditf  sodi  as  hmch  or  die  ^  of 
the  business  day.  Choose  a  time  when  peopte 
have  enefgy .  Avokl  Moncfaiy  morafatg  ami  Fri- 
day aftenooo,  cm*  the  fiist  hour  after  hrndt 

Make  ifdbnn^tm  visual  whenever  possibb, 
INx^4e  tend  to  thiid^  in  gn^ihic  ^"*^gff  Plan 
your  visual  aktski  your  ageo<to:stkk8,  charts, 
overhead  projecticmsy  handouts. 

Your  typed  i^enda  riioidd  oontahi  your 
meeting  oiigecthw  to  rivvc  your  partk^iants  on 
what  you  warn  to  achieve.  The  body  of  the 
agenda  might  be  divkled  into  sectfoos  with 
hemlings  ^K:h  as  **For  Infonttatkm,"*  **Fbr 
Discifflsion,'*  **¥or  Decision."*  If  you  have  as- 
signed reports,  Usl  them  in  order  of  presenta- 
tioo.  The  ^enda*s  conduskm  will  renrind  you 
to  summarize  the  meetfaig  accomplishments, 
make  assignmoitB  and  due  dates  and,  if  tieoes- 
sary,  schedule  the  next  meeting.  The  minutes 
tha  fix  account^nl^  and  provide  a  tool  for 
fbUow-upandfmftack, 

Ifioiv  praMiMo  is 

CnflfniM  m  m  m 

Once  you  know  what  you  have  to  cover,  you 
also  will  know  whom  you  sbouid  invite  to  the 
meeting.  Invite  <mly  those  w4io  need  to  be 
there.  Ask  youiself:  Who  has  the  iafbrmatton? 
Who  needs  it?  Who  carries  <^fkid  leqxmsttii}- 
ity?  Whose  presence  win  foster  a  poshive  atti- 
tiKJe  toward  the  subject?  Who  can  implement 
deciskms  or  make  strategk  linkages? 
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THE  ART 
OF  RUNNING 
A  MEETING 


Emythittg  »  reody^-ju^  as  yoa  i^aniMdd 
it*  The  mcctiiig  bas  a  dear  ptnpose;  rad 
you  wtmt  everyone  pitsent  to  wdk  togedi- 
er  to  fiooon^rfiali  the  objective  tn  a  reason* 
Me  period  of  thne.  Here  it  bow  you  can 
make  the  meeting  go  ipdL 
1»  Start  Oft  tiMtr  no  matter  what  IfyY:m 
can  do  9i»nethmg  in  yoctr  tntrooiKtkm  that 
latecomoi  will  be  sorry  they  mosed,  all  the 
better, 

2^  Be  fUtnulMtlc  It's  contagkms.  If 
you  seem  hell-bent  on  accomphshtng  your 
goabv  your  pec^  will  be,  toa  Convendy, 
tf  you  take  a  bcklu^  ap{ffx)8ch^  they'll 
jcmi  right  in, 

S.  %He  body  ingnago  that  says  you*re 
in  charge  Sit  tail  Look  at  pcopk  diiiDCtly, 
If  you  look  as  if  you  know  what  you  are 
doini,  the  other  participants  will  think 

you  do, 

4.  Spe^  wWi  muthortl^m  If  you  have 
prepared  and  rehearsed,  you*ve  got  it 

5.  Don't  pontMtaolo.  Keep  the  meeting 
moving  with  questions^  discusston,  probes 
and  keep  it  m  tradL 

6«  AmoM  Iho  Mwn  ^Smitljf  sini  of 

meeting  leaders:  resenting  que^ons*  mo* 
nopolizing  the  nweting«  ikying  comiCt 
chastising  sememe  in  pubbc,  permitting 
intcrruptioDS,  losing  ccmtrcdr  ccming  un- 
prepared (the  greatest  sin), 
7«  CNilioslrate  Mid  pMO  the  meeting 
with  your  agenda.  Call  cm  the  upbeat  peo- 
pfe,  avoid  lullsv  don*t  call  cm  two  bores 
b«K:k-to-backf  keep  participants*  focus  on 
your  goal, 

8.  Dofit  sofid  m  tM  mgmndm^  just  a 
brief  version  in  the  meeting  invitaticm,  Par- 
ticipants without  an  agenda  in  hand  tend  to 
listen  more  and  to  focus  (m  the  content  and 
the  leader.  You  amd  the  no,  kxA 
how  much  we  have  yet  to  frfow  through^ 
feeling  and  hei^ten  interest, 

9.  Bm  dBpiomiitlc^  consklerate.  Listen, 
10*  Dig  fwr  wmmknmt$m% 
stogiHHtw  before  the  final  dedsicms  are 
made, 

11.  Um  humor  (not  jckes)  that  comes 
naturally  out  of  the  cxchai^  Humor  is  a 

relief, 

12.  Prmhm  poopto.  Thank  them.  Let 
them  know  you  appreciate  them,  A  pat  on 
the  back  helps  cvaycHie  woric  better,  — E,S. 


Working  Woman,  July  1984 • 
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The  chorus  of  convcnations  that  foUo%vs  staff- development  workshops 
aptly  defines  the  typical  frustrations  in  change. 

Teacher:  If  I  have  to  go  to  one  more  training  session  where  they 
stick  100  of  us  in  an  auditorium  and  lecture  about  «  .  « 

Staff  Developer:  It  seems  that  no  matter  what  kinds  of  activities  we 
design,  we  can*t  win. 

Teacher:  I  need  some  good  ideas  for  what  to  do  on  Monday,  not 
more  theory. 

Staff  Developer:  Vm  working  with  a  schocrf  that's  in  the  first  year  of  a 
major  change,  and  it  seems  they'll  never  get  it  together. 

Teacher:  Well,  it  may  be  relevant,  but  it's  not  what  1  needl 

Staff  Developer:  S<Mne  teachers  seem  to  fpvc  Up  service  to  just  about  any- 
thing; but  you  never  see  it  working  in  their  dassnxHns. 

Teacher:  Tve  r(?ally  learned  some  things  I  can  use  with  kids. 
When's  the  next  session?  I  want  to  come  back  and  .  .  . 

Ths  TMOTch  d4ucribsd  hmm  tsas  conducted  wuUr  ccniract  unih  ihs  Nahonal 
lnsiiiiU0  of  Educaiiom.  Tks  opmtons  §xpro$ied  arw  ihoss  of  ihs  auikors  ond  do  noi 
n^cessariiy  uifUci  iks  fiodkion  or  poUcy  ^  tk$  N^ikmal  lnsikut€  of  Educoiio^,  and  no 
gndonommt  1^  iko  Nuiumal  lnuitiU€  of  Edueuiion  mHomU  mf 

S^ember         Voltimr  SO.  Nimlwf  1 
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Scaff  Developer:  I've  just  completed  the  most  fantastic  in  service  session. 

The  teachers  were  all  enthusia^ally  invtrived  and  can*t 
wait  to  apply  their  ideas  ,  ,  .  I  wonder  what  made  the 
session  sD  successful? 

The  swirl  of  pros  and  cons,  complaints  and  praise,  moans  and  musings, 
will  make  any  listener's  head  spin.  Xhe  greatest  common  denominator 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  trtmees  and  trainers  alike  are  awash  in  a  sea 
of  complexities.  Even  success  often  appears  to  result  more  from  a  bene- 
volent confluence  than  from  guiding  concepts. 

Ahhough  some  guiding  concepts  do  exist,  others  that  could  be  of  real 
assistance  to  staff  developers  in  designing  and  delivering  relevant  activities 
need  to  be  developed.  Staff  developers  must  be  able  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  teachers  who  face  a  wide  variety  of  issues  and  probkim.  Diagnosing 
teacher  needs  and  providing  relevant  ttaff  devebpment  activities  b  a  major 
goal  of  the  research  on  the  change  process  that  is  being  conduaed  at 
the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin.  Change  aspects  are  constantly  confronted  with 
the  technical  problems  of  innovation  adoption  and  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals involved  in  the  process.  Although  staff  development  activities  may 
not  be  targeted  toward  the  adoption  of  a  particular  innovation, ^  both 
staff  developers  and  change  agents  face  the  problem  of  matching  inter^ 
ventions  with  client  needs. 

This  anicle  will  describe  an  aspect  of  this  research  that  promises 
to  ease  the  problems  of  diagnosing  group  and  individual  needs  during  the 
adoption  process.  The  conceptual  structure  we  will  be  dealing  with  is 
called  the  Concerns  Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM),  and  we  will  examine 
one  of  its  primary  dimensions:  the  "concerns"  expressed  by  individuals  as 
they  engage  in  the  innovation  adoption  process.  This  model  can  be  truly 
effective  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  staff  development  activities. 

SOME  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT 
INNOVATION  ADOPTION 
The  development  of  CBAM  was  based  on  extensive  experience  with  edu- 
cational innovation  in  school  and  college  settings.  The  following  assump- 
tions were  derived  from  that  experience,  and  they  establish  the  model  s 
perspective  on  innovation  adoption: 

1.  In  educational  institutions  change  is  a  process,  not  an  event.  Too 

1  Nocr  chat  for  the  ptirpoM*  of  dttcumon  in  ihk  chapter,  the  term  innotmiton  wiU  bt  lucd  to 
eiKofnpm  hoch  proem  (e  g  ,  .  -am  teaching)  and  produa  (e.g. ,  a  new  reading  trat)  chaogr*. 


often  policymakers,  administrators,  and  even  teachen  assume  that 
change  is  the  pivotal  result  of  an  admini^ative  decisicm,  legiriative 
requirement,  new  curriciilar  acquisition,  or  procedural  revision.  They 
casually  assume  that  a  teacl^r  will  put  aside  an  old  reading  text  and 
immediately  apply  an  individualized  program  with  great  sophbtkation. 
Somehow  the  conviaion  lii^ers  that  mth  the  opening  of  school  under 
the  new  program  the  teachers  will  blend  their  talents  into  effective 
teams.  As  refleaed  in  CBAM,  the  reality  is  that  change  takes  time  and 
is  achieved  only  in  stages. 

2.  The  individual  mxxsL  be  the  primary  target  of  interventions  derigned 
to  facilitate  change  in  the  classroom.  Other  approaches  to  change 
(e.g.,  Organizational  Development)  view  the  ccmiposite  institution  as 
the  primary  unit  of  intervention,  and  place  their  emphasis  upon 
improving  communication  and  other  organizational  norms  and  be- 
haviors. CBAM,  Iwwever,  emphasizes  working  with  individual  teachers 
and  administrators  in  relation  to  their  roles  in  the  innovation  pro- 
cess. CBAM  rests  on  the  conviction  that  institutions  cannot  change 
until  the  individuab  within  them  change. 

9,  Change  is  a  highly /^enono/  experience.  Staff  developers,  administra- 
tors, and  other  change  facilitators  often  attend  closely  to  the  trappings 
and  technology  of  the  innovation  and  ignore  the  perceptions  and 
feelings  of  the  people  experiencing  the  change  process.  In  CBAM»  it 
is  assumed  not  only  that  the  change  process  has  a  personal  dimen- 
sion to  it^  but  that  the  personal  dimen»on  is  often  of  more  critical 
imponance  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  change  effort  than  is  the 
techiK>l<^cal  dimension.  Since  change  »  bnni^t  about  by  individuals, 
their  personal  satisfactions,  frustrations,  concerns,  motivations, 
and  perceptions  generally  all  play  a  part  in  determining  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  change  initiative. 

4.  The  change  process  is  nm  an  undifferentiated  continuum «  Individuals 
involved  in  change  go  through  stages  in  their  perceptions  and  feelings 
atK>ut  the  innovation,  as  well  as  in  their  skill  and  sophistication  in 
using  the  innovation. 

5,  Staff  development  can  best  be  facilitated  for  the  individual  by  use  of  a 
client' centered  diagnostic /prescriptive  model.  Too  many  in-service 
training  activities  address  the  needs  of  trainers  rather  than  those  of  the 
trainees.  To  deliver  relevant  and  suppcnttve  ttaff  development «  change 
facilitators  need  to  diagnne  the  location  of  their  clients  in  the  change 
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process  and  to  direct  iheir  intervcmions  toward  resolution  of  those 
diagnosed  needs^ 

6«  The  staff  developers  or  other  change  facilitators  need  to  work  in 
an  adaptive,  yet  systemic  way.  They  need  to  stay  in  constant  touch 
with  the  progress  of  individuals  within  the  IsLvger  context  of  the 
total  organization  that  is  supporting  the  change.  They  must  con* 
i^antly  be  able  to  assess  and  reassess  the  state  of  the  change  process 
and  be  able  to  adapt  interventions  to  the  latest  diagncMic  informa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  faciUtator  must  be  aware  of  the  "ripple 
effect'*  that  change  may  have  on  other  parts  of  the  system. 

To  acoHnplish  all  this,  a  conceptual  model  of  the  change  process  must 
provide  praaical  reference  points  on  a  constantly  changing  array  of 
events.  The  Stages  of  Concern  about  the  Innovation  dimension  of  the 
Concerns- Based  Adoption  Model  is  proposed  as  one  framework  that  staff 
developers  can  use  tc  aid  in  diagnosing,  planning,  delivering,  and  assessing 
the  effects  of  uaff -development  activities. 

STAGES  OF  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  INNOVATION 

The  Concerns- Based  Adoption  Model*  provides  a  structure  that  takes 
into  account  each  of  the  assumptions  about  the  innovation-adoption  pro- 
cess. Three  aspects  of  change  form  the  basic  frame  of  reference  of  the 
model:  the  concern  that  users  express  about  the  innovation,  how  the 
innovation  is  actually  used,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  innovation  can 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  styles  of  particular  individuals.  This  anicle 
focuses  primarily  on  the  first  — the  concerns  of  individuab  about  the 
innovation. 

The  power  of  the  concerns  dimension  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the 
process  of  change  is  a  personal  experience  for  each  individual  involved 
in  it*  Everyone  approaching  a  change,  initially  implementing  an  innova- 
tion, or  developing  skill  in  using  an  innovation  will  have  certain  per- 
ceptions, feelings,  motivations,  frustrations,  and  satisfactions  about  the 
innovation  and  the  change  process. 

In  CBAM,  the  concept  of  "concerns"  has  been  developed  to  describe 
these  perceptions,  feelings,  and  motivations.  Research  studies  have  initiaUy 
verified  a  set  of  stages  chat  people  appear  to  move  through  when  they  are 

S  C.t,  tUll  R,C.  Wallace.  Jr.,  and  W,A,  Doamc.  A  Ihvehpm^iU  CoiugpiuaUiaiion  of 
ths  Adoption  Process  wUhm  Educatwnai  i%st$i%aums  (Atwin.  Tex  Rrsrarch  and  DrvelopiTKfic 
Cemcr  for  Tracber  Educatkm.  Tb«  UnivtTMcy  of  Trxai.  1979), 
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involved  in  innovation  implementation.  These  Stages  of  Concern  about 
Ihrlnnovalion  provide  .  kly  <lUgn«.ic  .col  tot  <l«.nn.n.ng  cb,  con.™, 
and  delivery  of  Staff-development  activities.       .  .    ^  „  „  . 

The  colpt  of  concerns  was  fir«  described  by  Frances  Fuller  In 
her  research.  Fuller*  identified  a  set  of  concerns  presemce  teachers  ev 
pressed  a.  they  moved  through  their  teacher  education  program.  These 
concerns  changed  fu>m  initial  concerns  unrehUed  to  teaching  (I  m  con- 
:"ed  about  ^ting  a  ticket  to  the  rock  concen  „ext  ^-f^r -j**!  ' 
to  concerns  about  self  in  relation  to  teaching  (I  wonder  if  I  can  d^^«^ 
to  task  concerns  about  teaching  (I  m  having  to  work  all  night  to 
prepare  my  lesson  plans  for  tomorrow),  to  impact  concerns  (aie  the 
JirLmii4  what  tl^  needP).  AU  together.  FuUer  .dentified  six  differen 
levels  of  concern  that  pieservice  teachers  expressed  at  different  pomt. 
in  their  teaching  training  programs.  ,,«4  Wame 

As  the  concept  of  teacher  concerns  was  being  dissemmated.  t  became 
apparent  that  the  concept  had  similar  application  to  individual  teachers 
and  college  professois  involved  in  implementing  various  educational 
innovations.  Seven  Stages  of  Concern  about  the  Innovation  were  ident, 
ned  (see  figure  1).  Apparently  a  person's  stages  of  concern 
the  progre^ion  from  self,  to  task,  to  impact  that  Fuller  had  descnbed. 

CONCERNS  SUPPORTED  BY  RESEARCH  DATA 

Subsequent  lesearch  with  the  concept  of  Stages  of  Concern  (SoC)  has 
foc.^  on  the  development  of  a  reliable  and  valid  measurement  pro- 
cedure for  assessing  user  concerns*  and  on  a  senes  of  cr«»-sectiona^ 
and  longitudinal  studies  that  have  initially  verified  the  existence  of  such 

"""l^^e'data  gathered  in  these  studies  flesh  out  the  concept  of  concerns  , 
as  it  appear;  in  the  real  world.  An  individual  does  not  have  conc«^ 
^^  Ly^ne  stage  at  a  time.  There  U  a  concerns  "profile,  with  some 
staees  being  relatively  more  intense  and  other  stages  having  lower  inten- 
sity m  general,  it  appeals  that  during  implementation  of  an  innovation. 
staL  oT  and  2  concerns  will  iniuaUy  be  most  intense.  As  unplementation 
be^ns.  stage  5,  Management  concerns,  becomes  more  intense,  with  stages 

,    FF  Fultrr  "O.nccn- of  Te.chm:  A  Dc^U,pmcn«l  Concrpuulu.iKm." 
Tcching."  educ^U^of^  Ua44rsH*p  54.  no  5  (Dccrmbcr  1976):  M7-  55, 
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FIGURE  1 

STAGES  OF  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  INNOVATION* 

6  RSfOCUSiNG  The  focus  it  on eicplofatton  of  more  yniverwi  benefits  from  the  ifinovation, 
incKidkitf  the  potsibtlity  of  major  ctwMin  or  replacement  with  a  more  powerful  aiternative. 
indivichial  hat  definite  >dea»  about  ^^naiivei  to  the  proposed  or  etdfttn^i  form  of  the  tn 
novaitoo. 

5  COLLABORATION'  The  focu»  if  on  coofdinatioo  and  cooperation  with  others  re^^ir^ 
use  of  the  tnoovation. 

4  CONSEQUENCE:  Attention  foctiies  on  impact  of  the  innovation  on  student  in  his/her 
immediate  iphere  of  influence.  The  focus  is  on  relevance  of  the  innovation  for  students, 
evaHiatHTn  of  student  outcomes,  includirni  performance  and  competenctes,  and  ch^i9ef 
needad  to  increase  student  outcomes. 

3  MANAGEMENT:  Attention  is  focused  on  the  processes  and  of  uut^q  the  innovation 
and  tt>e  best  use  of  information  and  resources  Issues  related  to  eff>c>ency,  orgdni^Mi^, 
manaqNig,  scheduling,  and  time  dmmH  are  utmost, 

2  PERSONAL  indiyiiiki^S  \i  anc^nmn  9booX  the  demands  of  tt>e  intw/Biion,  his/her  inadiv- 
quacv  to  meet  those  6emm>ii%.  and  his/her  role  with  the  innovation.  This  irnrfudes  analysis 
of  hHihm  rote  in  relation  to  the  fowafxS  structure  of  the  organiration,  decision  making,  and 
consideration  of  potential  conflicts  with  existing  structures  or  pefWrtBi^  commitment, 
Financf^  or  status  implications  of  the  program  for  lelf  and  ccA\eaQuet  may  also  be  re- 
flected. 

/  INFORMATIONAL-  A  general  ewareneu  of  the  mfyo^BXtor^  and  interest  in  more 
detail  about  it  is  indicated.  The  person  seems  to  t^e  w^iO^rt^  about  himself/heneff  m 
relation  to  the  innovation.  She/he  is  interested  m  sut»tantive  aspects  of  tf>e  innovation  m 
a  felfle5S  tryamrm  such  as  general  characteristics,  effects,  and  requirements  for  u«e. 

0     AWARENESS,  Uttle  concern  about  or  involvement  with  the  innovation  is  indicated, 

•Original  concept  from  G.E.  Hall,  R.C,  Wallace,  Jr.,  &  W.A.  Dossett,  A  De^elopmentdi 
ConcgpfUMliistion  of  the  Adaptfon  Prucsa  within  Educatimef  Institutions  (Austin,  Tex.: 
Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacfver  Education,  The  University  of  Texas,  1973). 


0,  1,  and  2  concerns  decreasing  in  intensiiy.  In  time,  the  Impact 
concerns  of  stages  4,5,  and  6  become  the  most  intense.  As  an  implemen- 
tacion  effort  evolves,  SoC  profiles  can  be  seen  to  change  in  a  wave 
pattern  (see  figure  2), 

ASSESSING  STAGES  OF  CONCERN 

The  data  for  the  research  studies  described  above  were  collected  using 
assesnnent  instruments  that  had  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  scientific 
validity,  particularly  the  SoC  Questk>nnaire  form.  While  this  instnunent 
is  extremely  useful  in  practical  applications,  there  are  several  alternative 
ways  in  which  the  staff  developer  can  collect  concerns  data  from  the 
individuals  involved  in  an  ongoing  innovation- adoption  proce». 
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FIGURE  2 

Hvpothes42»d  0«%«lof»nent  of  Stages  of  Concern 
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Conversatumal  Assessment  The  rimplcst  »  informal  conwrtaoonal 
Bsaemment-m  other  worda.  talk  about  it.  Ask  leading  queatioitf.  U«en 
for  clues  in  informal  diicii«ion»,  evaluate  rcquew  for  input  and  fupport 
made  by  the  innovation  adopcer.  Experience  ha«  shown  it  b  best  not  to  ask 
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directly  what  concerns  the  user  or  nonuser  has.  but  to  a>k  individuals  to 
talk  about  what  they  are  doing  with  the  innovation  and  how  they  are 
using  it.  Also,  questions  about  their  perception  of  the  innovation  s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  what  problems  they  are  having  typically 
didt  information  about  concerns.  What  conversational  assessment  lacks 
in  scientific  rigor,  it  makes  up  in  ease  of  use  and  cost  effectiveness.  The 
method  is  also  unobtrusive  and  does  not  readily  solicit  misleading  infor 
mation.  This  seat-of-the-pants  assessment  can  be  used  to  confirm  or 
update  more  formal  data  and  is  most  valuable  to  the  experienced  facilita- 
tor who  wants  to  keep  in  "real-time"  cjntact  with  the  progress  of  an 
adoption  process. 

Open-ended  Statement  More  formally,  an  open  ended  statement  of 
concerns  can  be  solicited  by  asking  for  a  written  response  to  the  question: 
"When  you  think  of  [the  innovation],  what  are  you  concerned  about?" 
A  manual*  is  available  that  gives  instructions  for  administering  and 
scoring  this  simple  assessment  device.  Figure  S  provides  an  example  of 
an  open-ended  statement  and  its  scoring. 

FIGURE  3 

OPEN-ENOED  STATEMENT  OF  CONCERNS  (Sample) 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  ITHe  INNOVATION] .  WHAT  ARE  YOU  CONCERNED 
ABOUT?  (Do  not  tay  wtiat  yoo  think  otheri  me  coocer n«d  about,  but  only  vv»iat  coocsmt  yoii 
now.)  PIvaM  wtm  in  camptota  Mntencoi.  and  pteaw  be  frank, 

lAlmott  awy  niqht  I  «vond«r  .<  (I  be  able  to  locate  and  orBanize  the  material  I  will  h*  ii5ir>g  3 
tne  neict  day  ]  tl  worry  because  I  can  t  yet  prevent  wrprnes  that  cauie  a  lot  of  Miatted  time  1  3 
II  am  not  yet  able  to  anticipate  what  thing,  l  wilt  ne«d  to  requisitioo  for  next  week  ]  (Ove,all  3 
1  m  concerned  because  I  fell  inefficient  when  I  think  atxHjt  my  use  of  the  innovation  )  3 


The  op^-n-cnded  response  in  figure  5  reflects  statements  made  by  an 
mdividual  with  Management  (stage  5)  concerns.  This  U  reflected  in 
complaints  about  time,  efficiency,  and  planning.  As  are  all  open-ended 
responses,  this  paragraph  is  scored  by  considering  each  sentence,  scoring 
It  according  to  the  definitions  in  figure  1.  and  then  developing  an  overall 
picture  of  the  paragraph.  Care  must  be  taken  to  consider  the  gestalt  the 
overaU  flavor  of  the  responses  (which  often  reflect  more  than  one  SoC) 
and  not  to  focus  purely  on  the  numbers  or  arithmetical  averages  that 
result. 

SIJ^TtC.  "T"-  ^^^^  --d  D«rk,pmcn.  Ccm«  fo.  Teacher 

t^tkoa,  TV  Untvenity  ofTnat.  197*). 
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The  open-ended  statement  can  be  solicited  any  time  new  activities 
are  being  plann£:d  in  an  innovation-adoption  process  and  can  be  used 
as  a  quick  reference  point  to  check  the  relevance  of  the  activity.  The 
change  facilitator  can  easily  flip  through  a  batch  of  responses  to  get  a 
feeling  of  the  total  group  and  to  spot  problem  ares 

Stages  of' Concern  Questionnaire  The  most  formal  and  pr-cise 
measure  of  Stages  of  Concern  is  the  SoC  Questionnaire/  The  question- 
naire consists  of  thirty-fivr  items,  each  of  which  has  a  Likert  scale 
(not  true  of  me  now  .  .  .  v  .7  true  of  me  now)  on  which  respondents  indi- 
cate their  present  degree  of  ccxicem  about  the  t<^ic  described  in  the  item. 
There  are  five  items  for  each  of  the  seven  Stages  of  Concern.  A  sample 
item  representing  stage  5.  Collaboration,  is:  "I  would  like  to  coordinate 
my  efforts  with  others  to  maxunize  the  innovation's  effects." 

The  questionnaire  takes  about  fifteen  minutes  to  administer  and  can 
be  scored  either  by  hand,  using  percentile  tables,  or  by  computer.  The 
questionnaire  is  psychometrically  rigorous  and  reliable  enough  to  provide 
both  nrieaningful  research  data  and  information  for  planning  charige 
strategies.  It  is  more  efficient  than  the  open-ended  statement  with  large 
numbers  of  people,  and  provides  more  precise  information  on  the  basb 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  data.  More  time  is  needed  to  process  and  interpret 
the  responses,  however,  and  the  procedure  costs  more  than  the  less  formal 
measures. 

SoC  Questionnaire  data  can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  The  first 
and  simplest  is  by  noting  the  stage  that  received  the  highm  jicreentile 
score.  This  indicates  the  kinds  of  concerns  that  are  most  intense  for  the 
individual  at  that  particular  point  in  time.  Assistance  targeted  at  that 
particular  concern  may  be  warranted.  A  more  complex  interpretation  of 
SoCQ  data  is  possible  by  examining  the  "profile"  of  scores,  that  is.  the 
percentile  score  for  every  stage  for  a  respondent.  The  scores  must  be 
viewed  as  relative,  with  the  highest  and  second -highest  scores  indicating 
areas  of  greaten  concern  and  the  lower  scores  as  areas  of  least  concern. 
Analysis  of  a  concerns  profile  allows  the  staff  developer  to  assess  the 
relative  value  of  alternative  acdvities  to  the  individual. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  CONCERNS  FOR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 
The  data  collected  to  date  in  research  studies  reveal  a  variety  of  implica- 
tions that  the  concerns  dimension  can  hold  for  the  staff  devek>per. 
First,  it  is  clear  from  several  samples  with  many  innovations  that  non- 
-sera  of  an  innovation  have  their  most  imensc  concerns  on  suges  0.  1,  and 

7   MaU,  Geof^,  and  Ruibeiiwd.  Mmsttrmg  S4agtt  ofComtm  about  tkt  Imutmtitm. 
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2.  rbey  are  most  concerned  about  having  general  descriptive  information 
al>out  the  innovation  (stagtr  1)  and  the  personal  implications  of  the 
innovation  (stage  2).  Further,  they  are  not  as  concerned,  relatively 
speaking,  about  the  impact  of  the  innovation  upon  students  (low  intensity 
in  stages  4,  5,  and  6). 

Analysis  of  SoC  profiles  suggests  that  staff -development  activities  for 
nonusers  should  address  those  initial  informational  needs  and  personal 
concerns,  perhaps  by  representing  general  descriptive  information  about 
the  innovation  and  by  describing  how  the  innovation  will  affect  them 
personally.  For  insta^ice,  potential  users  should  be  told  the  time  it  will 
take  and  what  they  will  have  to  give  up  if  they  are  going  to  use  the 
innovadkm.  Additi(nully,  their  supervisor  should  show  that  it  is  important 
to  htm  o  th;it  the  innovation  be  used.  In  dealing  with  nonusers, 
the  staff  dtvr  3pers  might  be  well  adv^ed  to  downplay  the  consequences  of 
the  innovation  for  students.  Nonusers  are  naturally  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  an  educational  innovation  for  students  but 
are  more  concerned  about  what  the  innovation  means  to  them  Hence, 
the  often-heard  administrator's  statement  ''You  should  do  tl  is  because 
it's  good  for  kids'"  does  not  address  the  concerns  of  the  typical  nunuser. 
Indeed,  such  admonitions  may  arouse  Personal  and  Informational  con 
cems  in  the  nonuser  instead  of  facilitating  a  positive  resolution. 

One  sample  of  research  findings  is  presented  in  figure  4.  Figure  4 
summarizes  a  cross-sectional  sampling  of  S07  elementary  school  teachers 
in  regard  to  the  innovation,  team  teaching. 

In  these  data,  the  ^'concerns  profile"  made  by  connecting  the  •'O" 
points  is  again  typical  of  what  is  found  for  nonusers  of  an  innovation. 
Their  most  intense  concerns  are  at  stages  0,  1,  and  2,  and  their  least 
intense  concerns  are  at  stages  4,  5,  and  6.  First-  through  tenth-year  users 
of  teaming  have  their  most  intense  concerns  at  the  Management  level, 
stage  3.  Second-year  teamers  also  had  their  most  intense  concerns  at  the 
Management  level,  as  did  third  and  fourth  through  tenth-year  users  of 
teaming. 

In  the  innovation  of  teaming,  Management  concerns  are  apparently 
not  resolved  quickly.  Clearly,  these  individuals  need  staff -development 
activities  to  resolve  Management  concerns.  In  the  field  sites  where  these 
data  were  collected,  very  little  or  no  in-service  support  had  been  provided 
to  the  teachers  implementing  teaming.  Thus,  teachers  were  left  on  their 
own  to  **discover''  how  to  organize  and  operate  their  teams  more  efficiently. 
Since  teaming  is  a  process  innovation,  it  does  not  have  clearly  defined 
products  that  can  simply  be  plugged  in.  Rather,  users  of  teaming  need  to 
O  yt]op  process  skills,  both  as  individuals  and  as  teams.  To  accomplish 


FIGURE  4 


DistritHJtion  of  Teachers'  Concerns  about  Teaming  according  to  Years  of  bxperience 
with  Teaming 


0  no  experience  with  teaming 

1  -  first  year  of  teaming 

2  »  c^cond  yAar  of  teaming 

3  "  tfitrd  year  of  teaming 

4  «  fourth  year  of  teaming 


N  -  46 
N  -  76 
N  -  18 
N  -  60 
N  -  107 


this  through  the  discovery  approach  or  through  on-the-job  training 
would  surely  require  an  extended  ^)criod  of  time.  Not  surprisingly,  a 
great  deal  of  time  can  be  lost  through  inefficiencies.  Cmnments  such  as 
"We  never  seem  to  get  even  simple  decisions  made'*  and  "I  have  to  do 
all  my  planning  at  night  because  our  team  plaiming  time  is  consumed  in 
administrative  tasks''  were  frequently  heard  in  the  research  sample  cited 
abov.. 
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It  may  be  that  usen  of  teaming  with  high  Mangement  concerns 
would  benefit  from  an  Organizational  Development  (OD)  worVshop  on 
agenda  setting,  decision  making,  and  other  basic  teaming  or  gioup-skUU 

training.  .    ,  .i 

Interestingly,  such  a  workshop  would  likely  provide  too  much  detail 
for  the  nonuser,  who  wants  general  descriptive  information  and  infor 
matkm  about  potential  personal  impUcations,  not  all  the  nitty-gritty 
detail  that  the  Management-concerned  user  wants.  In  a  concems  based 
implementation,  the  OD  workshop  on  agenda  setting  would  not  be  pro- 
vided to  team  teachera  until  their  Management  concerns  were  more 
intense  than  their  Self  concerns. 

In  looking  at  the  sample  data  on  team  teaching,  the  diagnostic 
and  prescriptive  powers  of  the  concenis  concept  become  apparent.  The 
staff  developer  who  assesses  individual  concerns  data  relative  to  an  inno- 
vation in  the  adoption  pipeline  possesses  valuable  information  with  which 
to  plan  relevant  and  effective  staff-devcloment  activities.  Guesswork  is 
thus  removed  from  the  planning  process.  "Gut  feelings"  about  training 
needs  are  replaced  by  a  reUable  yardstick  of  concerns.  The  SoC 
profiles  provide  both  individual  and  group  data  that  can  be  used  in 
various  ways:  to  plan  interventions,  to  evaluate  progress,  and  to  spot 
individual  problems.  In  the  next  section,  an  example  of  using  a  con 
ccnis-based  implementation  effort  based  on  SoC  data  is  presented. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  CONCERNS  BASED  IN  SERVICE 
TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
As  an  illustration  of  how  the  concept  of  Stages  of  Concern  can  be 
employed  in  a  concerns-based  staff  development  program,  we  will  dis 
cuss  a  concems  based  implementation  study  being  conduaed  by  the  Texas 
R&D  Center  in  a  large  suburban  school  district.  The  implementation 
study  involves  teachers  in  grades  three  through  six  of  the  approximately 
eighty  elementary  schooU  in  the  district.  The  innovation  is  a  revision 
of  the  science  curriculum.  In  the  past,  teachers  have  used  the  packaged 
science  curricula  that  were  nationally  developed  in  the  1960s, 

The  revision  of  the  science  curricula  has  entailed  development  of  a 
teacher's  guide  that  incorporates  specific  activities  from  several  of  the 
packaged  curricula  (e.g..  Elementary  Science  Study  Units  and  Science 
Curriculum  Improvement  Study  Units),  as  weU  as  values  clarification, 
outdoor  education,  environmental  education,  and  health  education.  The 
materials  have  been  combined  into  one  large  notebook  referred  to  as  the 
"teacher's  guide."  The  teacher's  guide  was  designed  to  address  SoC  3 
Management  concern  issues.  The  "how  to-do-its "  of  teaching  are  included. 
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with  information  on  where  to  locate  the  materials  and  organisms,  how 
to  order  fibm,  and  what  back-up  references  the  teachers  can  locate. 

The  curriculum  materials  and  the  teacher  s  guide  were  developed  and 
field-tested  within  the  school  system.  After  the  staff  developers  and  the 
science  consultants  for  the  school  system  had  completed  field  testing,  and 
as  they  were  deigning  plans  for  implanentation  of  the  science  curriculum 
throughout  the  eighty  elementary  schools,  the  Texas  R&D  Center  became 
involved. 

Initially,  the  plan  was  to  use  three  released-time  in-service  days 
placed  fairly  close  together  early  in  the  fall  of  the  school  year.  The 
planned  in-service  activities  were  well  designed  and  included  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  science  education  has  emphasized  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  plans  included  having  teachers  participate  in  student  activities,  in- 
tnxiucing  them  to  the  materials  and  the  science  content,  and  having  them 
experience  the  science  units.  Model  lessons  and  direct  handling  of  materials 
as  a  part  of  the  teacher  in-service  activities  were  planned;  experienced 
teachers  would  be  in-service  leaders  during  the  training  period.  In  general, 
the  plan  was  consistent  vdth  a  concerns-based  approach.  However,  as  our 
collaborative  effort  developed,  the  school  district's  plan  was  adjusted  with 
regard  to  Stages  of  Concern  and  other  data  collected  within  the  school 
system. 

Influenced  by  the  idea  of  a  concerns-based  implementation,  the  first 
change  in  the  plan  was  to  extend  the  time  between  each  of  the  released- 
time  in-service  days.  In  faa,  rather  than  completing  the  in-service  training 
before  the  school  year  started  or  within  a  six-  to  nine-week  period,  the 
in-service  workshops  were  distributed  over  one  and  one-half  school  years. 
This  was  done  because  the  teachers'  concerns  would  not  develop  within 
»x  weeks  from  high  Informational  and  Personal  concerns  to  high -intensity 
Impact  concerns.  Rather,  at  least  one  or  two  cycles  of  use  are  required 
to  resolve  Management  concerns  and  to  move  toward  Impact  concerns. 
By  a  broad  distribution  of  the  in  service  training  days,  more  concerns 
could  be  addressed. 

A  second  decision,  made  early  in  the  collaborative  effort,  was  to  clarify 
the  goal  of  the  implementation  effort.  The  school  system  had  a  choice:  to 
design  interventions  striving  either  for  a  portion  of  the  teachers  to  teach 
science  at  a  high  level  of  quality  (Impact  concerns)  or  for  all  teachers 
simply  to  teach  science  using  the  new  materials.  It  was  not  po^ible 
for  both  goals  to  be  accomplished  with  the  same  staff- development  plan, 
as  the  content  of  the  staff  development  would  be  quite  different  for 
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different  objectives*  The  school  system's  decision  was  to  have  **aU  kids 
receiving  science  instruction/* 

Baaed  on  the  initial  assesmient  of  Stages  of  Concern  about  the  revised 
science  curriculum  (see  figure  5),  a  decision  was  made  to  address  the 
Informational  (SoC  1)  and  Peisonal  concerns  (SoC  2)  first.  In  addition, 
the  data  clearly  indicated  that  Personal  concerns  were  not  paniculariy 
high,  especially  for  nonusers.  Thus,  the  emphasis  was  placed  first  on 
addressing  Informational  concerns.  The  training  activity  selected  was  a 
small  group  "pre-in-service"  meeting  (which  la^ed  for  one  hour  after 
school).  At  this  meeting,  scheduled  the  semester  before  actual  in- 
service  aaivities  took  place,  the  teachers  from  two  schools  met  with  one 
of  the  science  consultants.  They  were  introduced  to  the  schedule 
and  CO  the  plans  for  the  in-service  days,  and  they  received  their  teacher's 
guides.  General  questions  were  answered.  The  emphasis  was  placed  on 
giving  gei^ral  descriptive  information  about  the  curriculum  in  anucipatiun 
of  Personal  and  Management  concerns. 

The  released-time  in-service  days  were  structured  to  respond  to  **how- 
to  do-it"  Management  concerns.  Teachers  were  to  work  directly  with 
materials  and  discuss  such  topics  as  classuxm  management  and  material 
storage.  However,  there  were  teachers  in  the  school  system  who  had  been 
involved  in  field  testing  the  innovation  in  its  draft  form  and  others  who 
were  already  highly  proficient  in  the  teaching  of  science.  It  was  predicted 
that  although  most  teachers  attending  the  in-service  days  wtmld  have 
Management  concerns,  these  cKhers  would  have  Impact  concerns.  There- 
fore, in  service  days  were  dcsgned  with  two  trades.  One  track  was  designed 
to  address  teachers  with  more  intense  Management  concerns;  the  other 
for  teachers  who  had  more  Intense  Impact  concerns. 

The  route  desigimi  for  teachers  witli  intense  Management  concerns  en- 
lailed  continuing  involvement  with  science  department  staff  and  the  in- 
service  teacher  leaders.  The  content  of  these  sesdons  placed  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  nitty-gritty  and  '"how-co-do-its*"  of  teaching  the 
science  units.  The  alternate  route  intended  for  Impact -concerned 
teachers  entailed  self-paced  modules  dealing  with  such  content  areas 
as  "wait  time''  in  teaching  behavior,  Piaget,  learning  theory,  and  con- 
ducting outdoor  educauon.  These  modules  were  designed  to  allow 
teachers  to  work  individually  and  in  small  groups  without  constant 
supervision* 

The  concerns  profiles  for  one  of  the  workshops  presented  in  figure  6. 
As  predicted,  those  teachers  with  higher  Personal  and  Management 
concerns  (SoC  2  and  S)  stayed  in  the  lai^  group  with  the  facr-to-face 
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contact  and  the  how -to-do-it  content.  Those  teachers  who  had  lower 
Personal  and  Management  concerns  chose  instead  to  move  with  the  more 
independent.  Impact-content,  modular  route. 

The  initial  implementation  of  the  concerns  concept  provided  staff 
developers  with  an  overall  schema  and  with  diagnostic  data  for  planning 
funher  staff- development  activities.  The  teacher's  guide  was  sound  and 
the  training  aaivities  (which  were  planned  initially)  were  wonhwhile. 
The  trick  was  to  get  these  elements  together  with  the  teachers  at  the 
right  time.  The  key  to  the  timing  was  an  assessment  of  the  state  of 
the  change  process  using  the  SoC  Questionnaire. 

SUMMARY 

The  Concerns- Based  Adoption  Model  remains  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  refinement.  Manuals  exist  for  use  of  instmments 
that  measure  its  important  dimensions,  such  as  the  SoC  Que^ionnaire. 
Other  materials  are  under  development  that  will  define  more  precise  uses 
of  the  model  for  diagnosis  and  prescription  in  the  process  of  innovation 
adoption.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  base  concept  of  concerns  is  a 
valuable  tod  available  to  anyone  who  wants  t,o  critically  examine  a  panic- 
ular  ^aff-development  situation  and  plan  concerns-based  staff-develop- 
ment activities.  Much  can  be  done  with  the  Stages  of  Concern  data  and 
a  little  common  sense. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  summarize  a  few  key  principles  that  have  been 
suggested  by  research  with  the  Concerns- Based  AdofKion  Model.  These 
are.  in  many  ways,  brief  summaries  of  what  has  been  discussed  above, 
but  th^  %viU  add  further  perspective  on  concems-based  staff  develofmient. 

1.  Be  sure  to  attend  to  the  teachers'  concerns  as  well  as  to  the  innova- 
tion *s  technology. 

There  is  an  affective,  or  personal,  side  to  change.  Too  often  change 
facilitators  and  teacher  educators  beccnne  all-involved  in  the  technology 
of  the  innovation  and  neglect  to  attend  to  the  persons  that  arc  involved. 

2.  It  is  all  right  to  have  personal  concerns. 

Personal  concerns  are  a  very  real  part  of  the  change  process  and  they 
need  to  be  acknowledged  and  recognized  as  legitimate.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  change  facilitators  to  attend  to  these  early  concerns,  or  the 
individual  is  n<H  apt  to  be  able  to  resolve  these  and  move  on  to 
Impact  concerns. 

5.  Do  not  expect  change  to  be  accomplished  overnight. 

Because  change  is  a  process,  entailing  devek){Hnental  growth  and  learn- 
ing, it  will  take  time.  Managers  of  the  change  process  and  other  designers 


of  staff-development  activities  need  to  acknowledge  and  anticipate  that 
change  is  a  process  and,  in  response,  they  need  to  adjust  their  training 
aatvities  accordingly.  One-shot  workshops  will  not  implement  a  program; 
long'temi  foUow-up  is  necessary.  Policy  and  decision  makers  must  also 
become  aware  of  this  faa.  and.  in  response,  stop  assuming  that  their 
decrees  and  mandates  will  result  in  instantaneous  cures  out  in  the  field, 

4,  Teachers'  concerns  may  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  stajf  developers. 
Staff  developers  probably  hcAA  their  positions  because  they  have  Impact 

concerns.  However,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  their  clients 
(teachers)  will  have  Impact  concerns  about  staff- development  activities. 
This  difference  will  certainly  be  evident  at  the  beginning  of  a  change 
effon.  Staff  developers  need  to  design  and  deliver  their  activities  so 
that  the  concerns  of  the  teachers  are  addressed,  not  their  own  con- 
cerns Resolution  of  early  concerns  will  allow  teachers  to  develop  the 
Impact  concerns  that  most  interest  staff  developers. 

5,  Within  any  group  there  is  a  variety  of  concerns. 

Once  people  buy  into  the  idea  of  concerns,  a  new  dilemma  appears. 
As  with  any  group,  groups  of  teachers  are  never  at  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  Rather,  individuals  with  different  kinds  of  concerns 
will  be  present.  Therefore,  the  traditional,  cwt -effective  format  of  pro 
viding  common  staff -development  activities  for  all  teachers  is  no  longer 
acceptable.  The  problem  becomes:  how  to  individualize  and  personalize 
staff  development  in  such  a  way  that  each  teacher's  concerns  are  spoken 
to,  while  attending  to  the  fact  that  staff  development  budgets  and  staff 
time  have  definite  limits.  Using  small  homogeneous  groups,  designing 
options  within  a  staff-development  session,  and  providing  school  based 
programs  all  have  potential  for  solving  this  dilemma. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  creative,  unique  approaches  to  concerns- 
based  staff  development.  And,  tbb  need  presents  a  challenge  to  all  sensi 
tive,  r  X)nsive  staff  developers  Up-front  cost  may  seem  higher,  but  the 
promise  of  efficient  planning  and  accurately  presented  activities  will 
represent  a  significant  savings  in  the  end.  Funhennore,  the  satisfaction  of 
contributing  significantly  to  the  professional  development  of  individual 
teachers,  which  will  ultimately  result  in  higher  quality  learning  for 
children,  is  what  all  staff  developers  strive  for.  The  concept  of  concerns  is 
offered  as  one  tool  for  use  in  achieving  our  common  goal  effective 
education. 
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A  Consumer's  Guide  to  Selecting 
Staff  Development  Consultants 


YouVe  just  been  assigned  the  responsibility  of  desig:n' 
mg  a  new  Inservice  program.  The  expected  outcomes 
are  changes  in  attitudes,  feelings,  and  behavior. 
What  should  you  look  for  when  hiring  an  outside 
consultant  to  help  you  in  this  task?  This  question  will  be 
answered  by  examining  the  characteristics  ol  adult  learners 
and  by  discussing  the  implications  of  these  characteristics 
for  planning  staff  developing  activities.  The  article  will  con- 
clude with  a  description  of  consultant  competencies  that 
flow  from  these  characteristics  of  adult  learners  and  tb^ir 
implications  for  planning. 

ChariMrteriatica  of  Adult  Learners 

Teaching  adults  is  different  than  teaching  children!  A 
Signiftcant  difference  between  adults  and  younger  learners  is 
that  the  i»x)cess  of  adult  learning  is  viewed  as  transf<H'ma' 
tioD,  not  as  formation  (Brundage,  1980).  Children  are  in  the 
process  of  "becoming";  adults  are  changing  from  one  form  to 
another  when  they  participate  in  learning  activities. 

The  major  outcome  for  adult  education  is  a  change  in  the 
pattern  erf  meanings,  value**,  behaviors,  and  attitudes  (Boyd, 
1980).  Charge  involves  awareness  of  the  need  for  change, 
becoming  aware  of  established  patterns,  learning  and  prac- 
ticing new  patterns,  and  integrating  the  changes  back  into 
the  scheme  of  things  (Brundage,  1980).  Change  is  decidedly 
more  complex  and  difficult  for  adulta  because  it  may  mean 
first  eliminating  well  established  patterns  before  new  pat- 
terns can  replace  them.  Change  also  brings  the  risk  of  failure, 
a  potent  negative  force  in  adult  education. 

The  majcHity  of  teachers  and  administrators  decide  to 
become  involved  in  inservice  activities  with  one  objective  in 
mind  —  they  want  to  learn  something  new.  They  are 
achievement  oriented  and  they  expect  to  be  succ^sful. 
Adulta  want  to  accomplish  their  goals,  to  "do  the  job  right,*' 
but  they  are  also  fearful  of  suffering  a  blow  to  their  self- 
esteem  by  being  wrong  or  by  failing  (Bumham,  1982;  Cross, 
1981;  Massey,  1980).  Because  of  their  need  for  success  and 
goal  accomplislment,  adult  learners  demand  task  rele- 
vancy. Hiey  do  not  want  to  waste  time  <hi  activities  or  con- 
tent that  do  not  hiwe  immediate  and  pragmatic  application 
to ^\ieir  lives  and  problems  (Brundage,  l980;Mai»^y,  1980). 
^.ault  learners  want  the  chance  to  transfer  new  learring  back 
into  th^  personal  or  professional  lives. 

Feiman  (1960)  n.minds  us  that  adult  learning  experiences 
should  be  "minds*on''  as  well  as  ''hands-on.**  An  important 
objective  fcnr  adult  learners  is  learning  bow  to  learn  from  their 
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own  experiences.  Opportunities  for  reflective  analysis  helps 
adults  identify  new  meanings  and  relationships  and  can 
bring  learning  to  a  level  of  conscious  awareness.  This  reflec- 
tion is  alao  bel|rful  during  transitions  between  developmental 

A  significant  difference  between  adults 
and  younger  learners  is  that  the  process 
of  adult  learning  is  viewed  as  transfomB- 
tion,  not  as  formation.  Children  are  in  the 
propess  of  ^^becoming^';  adults  are  chang- 
ing from  one  form  to  another  when  they 
participate  in  learning  activities* 

stages.  Applying  new  learnings  to  reaMife  situations  and 
then  reflecting  back  on  those  experiences  should  not  be  a  by- 
product of  adult  education,  but  rather  a  planned  and 
deliberate  outcome  (Long,  1983). 

Staff  Development  Implications 

These  characteristics  of  adult  learners  affect  staff 
development  programs  in  three  ways:  planning,  classroom 
environment,  and  instructional  strategies. 

Planning 

Long  (1983)  found  that  thSPnTmore  satisfaction  when  lear- 
ners have  been  involved  in  the  planning  process.  Because 
adulta  have  specific  goals  and  objectives  in  mind  when  they 
become  involved  in  training  activities,  it  is  desirable  to 
involve  them  in  determining  program  objectives  and 
in  selecting  inservice  activities  that  reflect  their  needs.  Even 
though  this  involvement  can  be  time-consuming  in  the 
beginning,  it  resulta  in  a  more  satisfying  "match"  between 
the  inservice  program  and  learner  objectives  (Verduin, 
1977).  Joint  planning  can  occur  in  diagnosing  participants* 
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needs,  fermttlatisg  objecthrea,  organising  ieaming  activitiea, 
Aif^fag  applicatira  sctivitiM,  providing  practice  of  new 
ddlk,  pHimiing  for  feedbackt  aiMl  in  ewocooing  progress. 

Qwroom  Environment 

A  positive,  trusting,  safe  toamis^  environment  is  mea* 
tioMd  repeatedly  1^  adult  education  researchers  aad  i^ac- 
titioners  (Verduin,  1977;  Arnold,  1900;  Bnmdage,  1980; 
Boston,  1980;  Boyd,  1980;  Veixnan,  1980;  M^,  1960;  Oja, 
1980;  Long,  1963).  Why?  Adult  learning  inevitably  involves 
dttisip^  and  change  involves  risk.  That  xkk  requires  that 
training  sessim^  have  an  atmoqrfiers  of  trust  and  support, 
not  only  beti^een  the  consultant  and  participants,  but  also 
amoi^  participants.  Hie  iiuerviee  session  must  become  a 
safe  t^Eiee  where  new  idMS  can  be  learmd  and  shared,  where 
new  behaviors  can  be  jvacticed,  and  wha«  feedback  can  be 
given  without  fear  €i  ridicule  (Borton,  1960).  Adults  learn 
best  when  they  feel  secure  (V^uin,  1977). 

The  iociai  environmott  of  training  pn^rams  should  also 
suppCHt  change  by  being  threat-free,  ^Kxmraging,  ami 
accepting.  The  moM  beiveficial  int«ractk>ns  for  adults  is 
coc^^erative,  not  comp^tive  (Long,  1963;  Johnscm  and 
JoluMon,  1960) .  One  way  to  ensure  a  cooperaUve  atmo6{rfier^ 
is  the  creatira  <tf  pe^  support  grcHips.  INser  mippcnrt  groups 
are  a  safe  i^ce  where  new  kieas  and  behavkm  can  be  shared . 
Group  techniques  are  preferred  by  most  adults  (Verduin, 
1977)  and  attribute  to  rahanced  motivaticm,  a  positive 
attitude  toward  learning,  increased  feelings  of  self-worth, 
and  to  increased  independence  from  instructors  (Long, 
1983). 

The  physical  environment  of  the  room  must  also  be  con- 
fiidered*  The  arrangement  erf  classroom  furniture  determines 
whetl^  tlie  session  will  be  tMcher-centered  or  student- 
centered.  Rows  and  adumns  of  desks  indicate  a  teacher- 
centered  environment;  U-shaped  arrangements,  clusters  o( 
desks,  and  tables  and  chairs  indicate  student  interaction 
(Long,  1983).  Because  a  variety  of  interaction  patterns  is 
appropriate,  moveable  dassroom  furniture  that  can  be 
rearrainged  quickly  is  primed. 

iMtractioiial  Strategies 

Long  (1963)  points  out  that  ''there  is  no  single  technique 
or  fcumat  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students'*  (p. 
267).  C(msequentl5  the  ability  of  a  consultant  to  use  many 
different  styles  and  strategies  is  important.  Ftogram  objec- 
tives should  be  the  guide  in  determining  the  apimach  that 
will  be  used.  Long  (1983)  reminds  us  that  **the  purprae  of  the 
educaticmal  activity  should  exercise  some  influence  (m  the 
selecticm  oi  the  technique  to  be  used''  (p.  2&3).  A  fc^mal  lec- 
ture can  be  t^ed  if  immediate  recall  oi  infcmnation  is 
desired;  if  sustained  learning  and  application  are  the  goal, 
then  participants  active  participation  is  necessary. 

Arooid  (1980)  suggi^ts  that  three  different  learning 
activitim  be  used  each  hour,  that  activities  employ  mme 
than  om  kind  of  sensory  stimuJaticm,  and  that  visual  aids  be 
wed.  Learning  techniques  which  can  be  used  include  small 
group  discussion,  demonstratira  by  the  traimr,  paper  and 
pmcil  tasks,  experiential  learning  or  stimulations,  practice 
activities,  journal  writing,  role-playing,  nonverbal  activities, 
lei^iues,  siml  self-asse^ment  instruments. 

Active  involvement  has  been  cited  by  many  researchers 
as  a  necessary  component  of  effective  adult  learning  pro- 
grams (Verduin^  1977;  Major,  1980;  Oja,  1980;  Wood,  1980; 
Wood,  1960).  Active  involvement  promotes  m<He  effective 
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leamii«  and  alkms  participants  to  apply  new  knowledge  to 
their  own  unique  settings.  Mer^  acquiring  knondedge  will 
not  meet  the  needs  of  adult  learneri;  application,  evalua- 
tion, and  synthesis  activitiM  are  necessary  to  help  int^^ra  te 
new  toamii^  into  i^ts'  existing  cognitive  framewwks. 
Active  partfeipatkm  fscilitates  this  process. 

Opportunities  for  rriiearaal  of  new  belMvkm  before  try- 
ing them  in  the  *^real  worid*^  are  essential.  But  practice  is  not 
comigh.  Reflectiim  moves  learning  to  a  conscious  level,  and, 
a<x<miing  to  Oja  (1980),  '^regular,  systematic  reaction 
folfewing  an  active  experWce  serves  to  Cacilttate  the  cc^i- 
tive  r^tructuring  process  needed  to  integrate  new  learning 
with  old  patterns  of  thou^t"'  (p.  40).  If  new  learning  is  not 

If  new  fearaiag  is  act  integrated  into  the  eiist* 
ing  oognitife  gtriKtnre,  new  ialbnaatioD  lemains 
a  Mt  of  ran^im,  Bwanin^ess  ideas*  1^  need  for 
iategratims  nndersoRes     importance  of 
ooDegial,  supportive  relationsMps  in  which  par- 
tidpants  can  interact,  experiment,  support,  and 
rrftoct  in  eafety  ttmn  ridicato  or  refedion. 

integrated  into  the  existing  cognitive  structure,  new  infor- 
maticm  remains  a  set  of  random,  meaningless  ideas  (Cross, 
1961).  The  need  for  integration  uml^scores  tl^  importance 
of  collegial,  supp(»tive  relaticmships  in  which  participants 
can  interact,  experiment,  support,  and  reflect  in  safety  finom 
ridicule  or  rej^ion,  Tb  sum  up*  variety  and  flexibility  seem 
to  be  the  best  guides  for  choice  <^  instructional  strategies. 
Those  strategies  should  be  marked  by  active  participation 
and  reflective  analysis  and  integration. 

Consultant  Competencies 

Tetking  all  the  above  into  account,  what  competencies 
should  a  consultant  have?  Cmisultants  should: 

•  Bossess  subject  matter  competence.  Consultants  should 
not  only  have  knowledge  and  understanding  ol  the  content, 
but  they  sb>uld  also  be  able  to  provide  a  content  overview, 
objectives,  additional  resources,  and  be  able  to  develop 
ap|»ropriate  ii^tructional  materials.  The  consultant's  own 
experiences  with  the  topic  should  also  be  shared  (Arnold, 
1980;  ^undage,  1980;  Wood,  1980;  Bumham,  1962). 

•  Do  intffiactive  plaiming.  An  eilective  educator  of  adults 
involve  participants  in  planning  pn^pam  (^jectives  and 
activities.  The  infractor  acts  as  a  peer  and  cc^eague  as 
well  as  an  expert.  Treating  learners  with  respect  and 
defmnce  is  hi^y  correlated  to  the  achievement  and  satis- 
fiacticm  of  adult  learners  (Long,  1983).  Consultants  shmild 
be  enthusiastic  and  exhibit  open^  nond^ensive,  and  caring 
behaviors.  They  should  not  consider  themselv^  '"finished 
learners'*  but  rather  be  open  to  learning  from  their  students 
(Bnmdage,  1^). 

*  Establish  a  cooperative  context.  The  social  atmosphere  of 
the  training  session  should  be  carefully  structured  and 
managed  so  that  positive,  supportive  relationships  can 
develc^  among  participants.  This  atmos|rfiere  would 
include  oo(^)^tive  activities,  the  ^ective  use  of  small 
gixHip  processes,  ami  the  creation  o(  small  support  groups. 
The  inirtructor  should  be  able  to  model  these  behaviors  as 
well  as  be  able  to  teach  positive  interactive  behaviors 
when  Mcassary. 

*  Use  scmnd  instructional  practices.  Because  of  the  variety  of 
Iraming  styles  and  cognitive  strategies  used  by  adults,  the 
consultant  should  be  well  versed  in  many  different  types 
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tnstroctional  strat^es  and  tachzuqiies.  Visual,  auditory, 
and  kinesthetic  styiw  must  be  addressed  and  activities 
should  be  provided  viiiich  allow  for  practi<»,  integration, 
feedbadiL,  and  reflecticm.  Training  activities  should  also 
include  active  involvemrat  of  particiimnte. 

Obviously,  these  ccmipetencies  rejnesent  the  ideal  and 
would  be  difficult  for  any  om  p^son  to  possess*  It  is  imp(^- 
tant  to  understand,  however,  that  ^ult  learns  require 
more  than  a  oomultant  who  is  merriy  omtent  competent* 
High  qxiality  interpersonal  skills  and  the  ability  to  use 
a|4»t^iriate  instiucticmal  {mictices  are  equally  import  in 
effective  staff  development  training  prc^^rams*  | 
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The  Changing  Role  of  Staff  Development 
Consultants  in  the  Greece  Central  Schools 


In  the  past,  we  brought  consultants  into  the  Greece 
Centra!  (NY)  Schools  for  professional  development 
days,  workshops,  and  seminars.  They  brought  with 
them  all  kinds  of  messages,  ideas,  and  dreams  -  team 
teaching,  flexible  modular  scheduling,  humanistic  educa 
tion,  time  management,  leadership  skills,  and  ways  to 
relieve  teacher  burn  out.  They  stayed  for  1  day,  one  ses 
sion,  one  program.  Most  of  the  time,  there  was  no  follow 
through  after  they  left.  Because  we  had  not  identified  a 
need,  all  we  had  to  justify  our  choice  of  consultants  was 
their  great  reputations.  During  these  programs  our 
teachers  and  administrators  were  either  excited  or  bored. 
Some  listened,  n  few  slept,  and  others  corrected  papers  or 
read.  And  most  staff  members  wondered  "why"  or 
thought  "so  what." 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
ab<nit  how  consultants  should  be  used.  We  now  know  that 
there  is  n  logical  f.:^<*  sequential  process  that  one  should 
follow  when  assessing  needs  and  determining  what  type  of 
constiltant  should  be  employed  by  the  district.  This  nrti 
cle  deals  with  the  steps  our  school  district  has  followed  in 
hiring  consultants  to  help  us  with  our  staff  develop 
ment  needs. 

The  Selection  Process 

Step  1:  Take  time  to  deCwe  speciricitlly  whfit  you 
really  wnni  fo  acaywpli.th  through  stafT development  For 
instance,  in  our  school  district  it  took  us  I'i  years  to 
design  a  staff  development  plftn  to  implement  an  enten 
Rive  program  for  the  Madeline  Hunter  process  we  call 
"Elements  of  Instruction."  The  goal  we  set  for  ourselves 
in  1985  was  "that  the  techniques  i.nd  concepts,  as  prom 
oted  through  the  'Elements  o'  Instruction'  will  be 
demonstrated  correctly  and  consistently  in  the  class- 
rooms of  Greece  Central  Schools."  Our  plan  called  for  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  by  the  end  of  the  1987  88 
school  year. 

Step  2:  Spend  a  cnnsidernhle  amount  of  time  attend- 
ing awarenef^K  workshops  We  visited  districts  that  had 
experience  with  "Elements"  programs.  We  read  exten 
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by  Robert  T.  Fitrgibbon 
sively,  attended  a  number  of  state  and  national  conferences, 
and  considered  what  nearby  colleges  and  universities 
could  do  for  us. 

Step  3:  Develop  d  long-term  plan  including  object ive%, 
expected  participant  outcomes,  timeline,  and  a  budget. 
Ours  was  a  4  year  plan. 

Step  4:  Afisess  district  resourcea  to  decide  what  you 
can  do  to  implement  yovr  plan  within  budget  allocations. 
When  we  developed  our  original  plan  for  "Elements,"  we 
identified  a  sequence  of  steps  for  implementation. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have 
learned  a  ffreat  deal  about  how 
consultants  should  be  used.  We  now  know 
that  there  is  a  loffica!  and  sequential 
process  that  one  should  follow  when 
assessing  needs  and  determining  what 
tyne  of  consultant  should  be  employed  by 
the  district. 


Analysis  of  these  steps  revealed  that  we  did  not  have  suffi 
cient  staff  resources  within  the  district  to  do  the  job.  Con- 
sequently, consultants  were  needed  to  help  with: 

1.  Review  of  the  overall  district  implementation  plan 

2.  Initial  training  of  staff  in  "Elements  of  Instruction." 

3.  Selection  of  training  teams  and  the  training  of  staff 
who  were  chosen  to  be  trainers. 

4.  r-roviding  strategies  for  working  with  adults. 

5.  A.ssisting  In  developing  school  plans  to  follow  tip  the 
initial  "Elements"  training  of  administrators  and 
teachers. 

(cnnt.  an  pnge  C) 
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•  Board  of  Trustees  to  Meet 
•Technical  Assistance  Task  Force 

Prepares  Recommendations 

•  Staff  Development  for  Experienced  Teachers 
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To  Increase  sr;ces5fuf  irr^jfementatfon  of  tfie  career 
ladder  progtsm,  leading  authorrttes  herein  dJscuss 
background  Jnformatton,  recommendatkms,  stkJ  guid 
Jng  prIndpJes  for  decfsten-makfng.  The  bode  \s  divided 
fnto  three  sections.  Section  I  provides  an  overview  of 
career  ladders,  considers  the  reasons  behfrid  cweer 
\966ef  proposals,  and  examples  future  direct k>ns.  Six 
common  components  afready  in  use— merit/Incentive 
pay  structure,  performance  aviation,  professional 
development,  ttie  relatlonsh^)  between  K  12  arxJ 
higher  education,  and  governance  are  presented. 

Section  II  addresses  Implementation  Issues  and  rec 
ommendstions.  Issues  such  as  orgonizatkmal  change, 
resistance  to  change,  group  norms,  market  scnslth/- 
Ity,  rewards,  governance  structure,  screening  nro 
cesses,  m\6  the  use  of  quotas  are  covered.  Also 
receiving  thorough  review  are  the  rotes  of  teacfiers 
and  administrators,  the  Identification  and  evaluation 
of  tt-icfiers,  pr of esskMial  devek>pment,  the  work  en 
vlrofwient.  costs/fundk>g  of  a  career  ladder,  and  the 
support  of  the  teactier  assodatbn. 

The  last  section  summarizes  Weas  and  presents  rec 
orrimendatfons  includnrg  over  50  princlptes  u^^ful  In 
guiding  decision  makers  through  the  actual  imple 
mentation  process. 

Anyone  Invoh^  In  this  declsk>n  maklrtg  process  - 
personnel  fri  state  tegislatures,  state  (tepartnwits  of 
educatfon,  school  distrtets,  teacher  associ^lons, 
s^chool  boards,  and  h^ier  educatton  professionals- 
wW  fk>d  tWs  informative  and  comprehensive  text  to 
be  extremely  v^bte  In  successfirf  implementatbn. 
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Since  that  time,  four  consultants  have  been  working  with 
us  in  these  areas. 

Step  6:  Begin  an  extemtive  search  for  consultants  to 
aatiftfy  the  needs  you  cannot  accommodate  within  yvur 
district.  We  listened  to  colleagues,  traveled  extensively, 
and  called  school  districts  we  couldn't  visit.  We  continued 
to  read  from  various  journals  to  further  help  us  narrow  the 
list  of  poM^ble  consultants.  We  also  attended  conferences 
where  topics  matching  our  needs  were  being  discussed. 

WorkinK  With  Contnltantfl 

Once  we  have  Identified  the  consultant  we  want,  we 
have  found  that  it  is  beneficial  to  make  a  2  3  year  commit- 
ment. Good  consultants  have  to  work  within  the  con- 
straints of  their  calendars  end  often  require  such  an 
advanced  commitment.  Thi.i  is  of  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  district  and  to  the  consultant  because  it  aids  in 
planning  and  assures  that  consultants  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Greece  Central  Schools.  It  also 
promotes  an  excellent  working  relattonship. 

Anyone  who  hires  consultants  soon  realizes  that  their 
skills  vary.  Some  work  well  in  large  groups,  while  others 
are  much  more  effective  in  small  groups.  Still  others  work 
best  with  individuals.  Some  are  best  with  program,  others 
with  process.  We  found  that  it  was  essential  to  identify 
not  only  what  we  wanted  consultants  to  accomplish,  btit 
what  process  they  would  use  to  insure  that  our  needs 
were  met. 

One  technique  that  works  well  with  our  consultants, 
since  cost  is  always  of  major  importance,  is  to  plan  far 
enough  ahead  so  that  the  consultant  will  have  a  rigorous 
schedule  while  in  the  district.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  we 
believe,  to  have  mir  consultants  start  at  7:TO  a.m.,  spend 
time  in  a  planning  session  over  lunch  with  some  of  us,  do 
more  planning  during  dinner,  and  then  to  sometimes 
work  in  the  evening.  Time  to  plan  for  future  visits  is 
always  built  into  the  schedule. 

Another  technique  which  wems  to  serve  our  interests 
18  to  involve  teachers  and  principals  in  determining  how 
to  make  the  best  use  <rf  consultants'  time  while  in  their 
schools.  We  do  restrict  consultant  use,  however,  to  only 
those  purposes  which  are  congruent  with  the  defined 
needs  and  objectives  of  the  district  plan. 

Resttlto 

As  I  look  back  over  the  events  that  led  to  our  improved 
understanding  of  how  to  use  consultants.  I  believe  that 
our  time  and  effort  have  produced  some  important 
results. 

•  The  reputations  and  the  excellent  professional  ethics  of 
our  consultants  make  scheduling  them  an  easy  task 
when  they  are  in  the  district.  Further,  because  our 
consultants  never  visit  the  school  district  at  the  same 
time,  staff  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  focus 
specifically  on  the  expertira  of  each  consultant. 
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•  By  contracting  with  tH©  same  consuitantn  on  a  lonf  term 
bflfljs,  a  conaifitcncy  of  approach  devetopa.  This  ennblea 
more  staff  members  to  work  with  each  of  them  In  a  planned 
and  continuous  arrangement. 

Good  planning,  (he  identification  of 
specific  Bbcd?;  -ad  Matching  out  the  best 
consultants  available    these  ate  the 
things  that  have  made  the  difference  in 
our  staff  devehipment  program  and  in  our 
school  district. 


•  Consultants'  monthly  visits  allow  us  to  use  the  skills  of  the 
consultant  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  For  example,  the 
consultant  we  hired  to  work  with  our  staff  on  the  topic  of 
"adults  working  with  adulU"  is  also  skilled  in  the  areas  of 
human  development,  stress,  and  the  change  process.  Afler 
this  consultant  finished  her  work  In  Individual  schools,  she 
conducted  a  five  part  series  on  the  topics  mentioned  ahove . 
The  series  is  scheduled  from  3:30  to  7:00  p.m.,  with  supper 
included  for  everyone  who  volunteers  to  attend.  Because 
the  program  is  open  to  everyone,  administrators,  teachery, 
secretaries,  teacher  aides,  and  nurses  attend.  Thus,  we 
take  advantage  of  the  consultant's  time  and  expertise  and 
simultaneously  accommodate  the  common  Interest*  of  a 
variety  of  staff  members. 

•  With  consistent  use  of  consultants  over  time,  we  receive 
valuable  feedback  from  them  that  Identifies  the  grr,./th 
patterns,  problems,  and  st  engths  of  our  staff  develop- 
ment efforts. 

•The  long  term  use  of  consultants  establishes  a  philo 
sophical  base  which,  in  turn,  supports  what  our  staff 
development  program  has  become.  Once  this  philo 


sophical  Saae  has  been  established,  we  can  look  for 
additkma!  consultants  who  will  maintain  this  direction. 

•  Consultants  get  to  know  many  dimensions  of  the  school 
district.  When  they  work  in  other  school  dlstHcta,  they 
speak  positively  of  Greece  Central.  As  a  result,  we  have 
established  valuable  contacts  that  have  given  us  encour- 
agement and  assi^ed  us  in  our  efforts. 

•  Consultants  are  an  Important  part  of  our  staff  development 
cyde.  They  force  us  to  grow  by  supplyii^  new  Ideas.  The 
consultants  we  work  with  are  very  knowledgeable  about 
recent  research.  This  healthy  give  and  take  enables  us  to 
demonstrate  the  maxim  "staff  development  Is  a  process, 
not  an  event." 

•Consultants  are  excellent  contacts  with  other  con- 
sultants. They  help  us  Identify  additional  consultanU 
r-hom  we  can  UM  to  meet  other  needs.  Our  experience  is 
that  the  best  consultants  travel  with  the  best. 

•  The  use  of  a  consultant  in  a  school  requires  good  planning 
at  the  building  level.  Teachers  and  administrators  simply 
do  not  want  to  be  embarrassed  when  a  c<mstiltant  works 
« Ith  them.  They  can't  cancel  a  meeting  when  they  know 
that  the  consultant  is  In  the  district  for  such  a  limited 
amount  of  time.  Before  long,  staff  appreciates  the  quality 
of  the  consultant,  and  this  appreciation  makes  them  work 
to  impress  him  or  her. 

What  stims  it  all  up  for  us  is  something  one  of  our  elemen- 
tary priiKipals  said  recently:  "Consultants  make  the  program 
official.  They  not  only  represen  the  commitment  of  the 
school  district  but  also  represent  an  authority."  A  major 
reason  we  have  come  as  far  as  we  have  in  developing  a  good 
staff  development  program  is  the  quality  of  consultants  we 
have  brought  to  Greece.  Good  planning,  the  identification  of 
specific  needs,  and  searching  out  the  best  consultants 
available  —  these  are  the  things  that  have  made  the  dif 
ference  in  our  staff  development  program  and  in  our 
school  district.  ■ 
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dedicated  to  improving  schools  throvgh  staff  development 


A  Consultant's  Perspective  on  Working  with  School  Districts 

by  Judy  Arin  Knipp 


How  can  staff  developers  work  with  consultants  to 
produce  the  best  outcome  for  their  districts?  How 
can  districts  get  the  most  for  their  money?  This 
article,  based  on  my  experience  as  an  indepen- 
dent consultant,  will  answer  these  questions  for  each 
stage  of  the  consultant  district  relationship:  initial  con- 
tact, planning,  consulting,  follow-up,  and  final  contact, 

Inttiiftl  Contact 

Initial  contact  with  the  consultant  can  lead  to  better 
understanding  and  more  efficient  planning  if  the  staff 
developer  can  answer  two  questions: 

•  What  specific  needs  should  the  consultant  address? 

•  What  assurance  has  the  staff  developer  that  the 
group  members  are  ready  for  the  consultant? 

The  staff  developer  who  Assesses  need  on  an  ongoing 
basis  can  offer  the  consultant  current  information.  The 
more  specific  the  information,  the  better  the  consultant 
can  tailor  the  presentation  to  the  group.  Only  hire  con- 
sultants who  express  a  willingness  to  modify  their 
approach  when  appropriate.  Similarly,  do  not  expect  a 
consultant  to  agree  to  work  with  the  district  if  fuzzy  objec- 
tives emerge  from  the  initial  discussion. 

The  person  making  contact  with  the  consultant 
should  indicate  if  he  or  she  has  the  authority  to  make  a 
decision  about  hiring.  If  the  call  serves  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  to  take  back  to  a  committee,  say  so. 

Only  hire  consultants  who  expr«!Ss  a 
willin^ess  to  modify  their  approach 
when  appropriate.  Similarly^  do  not 
expect  a  consultant  to  agree  to  work 
with  the  district  if  tmxy  ohjectives 
emerge  from  the  initial  discussion. 


Give  the  consultant  an  indication  of  when  the  committee 
will  make  a  decision.  Comultantfi  can  hold  dates  for  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time.  When  the  consultant  agrees  to 
hold  a  date,  the  staff  developer  takes  responsibility  to  call 
or  write  in  a  timely  fashion  confirming  or  releasing  the 
date. 


Jwfy'Afin  Krvpp  h  as  Meptadeot  comMoHmni  Mmf «  member 
0ftk€  NStK  thmri  TVmfMi,  19  MeDfrHt  Dr.,  Mmat^egUr, 
CTm40. 


If  the  contract  depends  on  achieving  a  given  number  of 
registrants,  tell  the  consultant  at  the  outset.  The  consul 
tant  and  staff  developer  need  to  agree  on  a  date  at  which 
the  staff  developer  and/or  consultant  will  decide  **go"  or 
"no  go," 

At  the  time  of  initial  contact  get  basic  information 
from  the  consultant  such  as  address,  home  and  business 
phone  numbers,  and  fees.  After  making  a  corimitment  to 
hire  the  consullant,  communicate  about  the  local  airport, 
mode  of  preferred  transportation  to  the  work^^hop  site, 
directions  for  driving  (if  necessary),  who  will  yet  the  air- 
line tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  the  need  for  a  letter  of 
confirmation  or  a  contract,  whether  or  not  the  constiltant 
or  district  charges  a  penalty  fee  for  cancellation,  and  any 
specific  requirements  stipulated  by  either  the  consultant 
or  the  staff  developer.  For  example:  Does  the  staff 
developer  need  a  photograph,  description  of  the  presenta- 
tion, an  outline  of  content,  or  letters  of  recommendation? 
Docs  the  consultant  need  materials  photocopied,  back- 
ground information  on  participants,  or  descriptions  of 
other  related  programs  done  during  the  year?  Both  par- 
ties need  to  make  a  list  ahead  of  time  to  assure  an  efficient 
phone  call.  Try  to  avoid  numerous  calls  because  of 
oversights. 

Readiness  refers  to  participants'  openness  to  learning 
and  change.  Do  not  waste  staff  development  resources 
presenting  something  to  those  who  don't  want  it.  Spend 
time  preparing  the  group  by  sharing  articles  on  the  topic, 
raising  the  group's  consciousness  about  related  issues,  or 
sending  wmeone  to  a  national  meeting  to  bring  back 
insights  about  the  new  ideas.  Only  then  consider  hiring 
the  consultant. 

Planning 

After  the  consultant  has  received  a  contract  or  a  letter 
of  confirmation  and  the  staff  developer  has  the  initial 
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information  that  he  or  she  requires,  the  planning  phase 
begins.  Sometimes  this  process  occurs  concurrently  with 
the  initial  contact.  At  this  time  staff  developers  and  con- 
suHants  make  the  "nitty  gritty"  decisions  about  schedules, 
content,  method  of  delivery,  handouts,  time  frames,  par- 
ticipants, room  arrangement,  audiovisual  needs,  lunch, 
and  snacks. 

ConsulUnts  spend  many  nights  in  motels  and  eat 
many  meals  in  restaurants.  During  their  time  on  site  they 
appreciate  getting  their  hygiene  needs  met.  Some  con- 
sultants want  to  eat  salads  while  otiiers  prefer  steak ;  some 
require  a  nonsmoking  room ;  som«  want  to  stay  close  to  the 
workshop  site  while  others  desire  a  speciric  type  of  hotel 
regardlew  ttf  distance. 


naUomt 


NSDC  OFFERS 
NEW  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
SERVICE 

Would  your  school  district 
like  tielp  In  planning  or 
Improving  your  staff 
development  program? 

NSDC's  new  technical 
assistance  program  will 
provide  your  school 
district  or  agency  with 
consultants  to  help: 

•  plan, 

•  Implement  or 

•  evaluate  a  staff 
development  program. 

For  more  Information,  contact 
Paula  TIssot,  NSDC's  Workshop/ 
Technical  Assistance  Coordinator 
at  312/941-7677. 


The  consultant  has  the  responsibility  to  alert  the  staff 
developer  to  his  or  her  personal  and  professional  needs  In 
writing,  if  possible.  It  makes  it  easier  for  the  consultant  if 
the  staff  devek>per  lets  the  consultant  know  which 
requests  the  district  can  fulfill  and  which  ones  they  can- 
not meet.  Compromise  and  modifications  on  both  parts 
lead  to  the  best  possible  outcome. 

At  this  point  the  consultant  makes  decisions  about 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  to  match  the  needs  and  the 
constraints  determined  during  the  initial  contact.  The 
consultant  may  request  more  data;  what  seemed  like  suf- 
ficient information  to  the  consultant  at  the  iriitial  contact 
may  require  greater  elaboration  during  the  planning 
phase.  SUfT  developers  know  the  district  better  then  the 
consultant  snd  have  the  expertise  to  clarify  and  elaborate 
on  the  district's  needs.  Consultants  should  welcome  con- 
structive criticism  of  their  tentative  plan. 

At  this  point  the  consultant  makes 
decisions  about  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  to  match  the  needs  and  the 
constraints  determined  during  the 
initial  contact.  The  consultant  may 
receive  request  more  data;  what 
seemed  like  sufficient  information  to 
the  consultant  at  the  initial  contact 
may  require  greater  elaboration 
during  the  planning  phase. 


During  the  planning  stage  the  staff  developer  and  the 
consultant  need  to  make  arrangefnents  for  folkw-up.  In 
some  instances  follow-up  requires  the  consultant  to 
return  to  the  district.  In  other  situations  the  consultant 
can  provide  materials  or  mtike  suggestions  for  methods  to 
promote  the  use  of  what  has  been  learned. 

Some  things  for  the  staff  devebper  to  remember  dur- 
ing the  planning  phase  include: 

•  The  consultant  has  done  many  similar  presentations. 
The  district  hired  the  individual  because  of  his  or  her 
expertise.  Trust  the  person's  knowledge  and  skill. 

♦  Because  of  time  spent  on  the  road  consultants  have 
limited  time  in  their  offices.  They  need  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  well  in  advance  about  schedules 
and  requirements. 

*  Consultants  request  things  they  feel  will  increase  their 
effectiveness  on  the  job.  Honor  these  requests  whenever 
possible. 

•  If  the  consultant  flies  through  two  or  mor  time  zones, 
jet  lag  should  be  considered  when  establishing  the  time 
for  consulting. 
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•  Small  things  can  sometimes  become  major  concerns, 
somewhat  like  the  grain  of  sand  in  one's  shoe  creating  a 
blister.  Fbr  example,  standing  alt  day  on  a  hard  floor 
rather  than  a  carpet  can  lead  to  consultant  fatigue;  not 
having  a  glass  of  water  may  lead  to  a  voice  pn^lem; 
holdii^  a  microphot^  may  make  it  difficult  to  use 
transparencies;  having  the  group  seated  in  the  back  of  a 
large  auditwium  makes  it  difficult  to  develop  a  sense  of 
coheaiveness;  and,  while  sugary  snacks  initially  result  in 
high  energy,  they  are  foibwed  by  a  low. 

•  Many  adults  learn  l>est  in  the  morning.  After  4  or  5  hours 
of  teaming  their  ability  to  team  markedly  wanes. 
Workshops  that  run  for  more  than  5  hours  often 
become  counterptxiductive, 

•  Consultants  with  more  than  ons  premntation  in  a  day 
appreciate  schedules  that  alkm  them  to  remain  in  the 
same  location. 

•When  in  doubt  call  or  write  the  consultant  to  clarify 
their  needs  or  desires  or  to  express  a  concern. 

•  Do  not  schedule  an  evening  social  event  that  includes 
the  consultant  without  first  checking.  Time  to  think, 
work  on  a  project,  or  just  read  may  be  needed  to  prepare 
the  consultant  for  tbe  next  day.  Constant  socializing  can 
result  in  exhaustion. 
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During  the  actual  time  when  the  consultant  meets 
with  district  personnel  it  helps  if: 

1 .  The  staff  developer  or  a  secretary  has  arranged  to  meet 
the  comultant*s  needs  as  described  in  the  letter  sent 
during  the  planning  phase.  Last  minute  furniture  mov- 
ing and  collation  of  handouts,  scurrying  to  find  the 
apprcn>riate  microphone,  or  discovering  the  screen  size 
does  not  match  group  size  creates  unnecemary  haaaels 
for  both  the  presenter  and  the  staff  developer. 

2.  The  ccmsultant  gets  to  the  presentation  site  early 
enough  to  wt  up  materials  and  still  have  time  to  meet 
and  greet  attendees. 

3.  Someone  remains  available  throughout  the  day  to  alter 
the  room  temperature,  replenish  the  coffee,  and  let  par- 
ticipants know  breaks  have  ended. 

4.  The  workshop  setting  provides  for  creature  comforts 
such  as  munchies,  dose  proximity  to  bathrooms,  good 
lighting  and  availability  of  comfortable,  adult  size 
chairs. 

5.  The  staff  developer  helps  the  consultant  gain  some 
alone  time  during  the  day.  A  few  minutes  of  solitude 
can  act  as  a  battery  charger. 

6.  The  consultant  is  allowed  to  alter  the  presentation  nn 
participants*  needs  demand.  Adult  learners  appreciate 
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nexibility  within  clearly  defined  expectations  for 
learning. 

7.  Those  responsible  for  the  consultant's  day  have  a  copy 
of  his  or  her  schedule  and  understand  their  respon 
sibilities  for  picking  up  the  consultant,  providing 
transportation  to  lunch,  etc. 

Participants  fill  out  an  evaluation 
form  that  asks  for  specific  feedback 
on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  consultant's  work,  information 
about  foUow-up  needs,  and  a  com- 
mitment from  the  participant  to 
make  at  least  one  change  related  to 
the  topic. 

8.  Participants  fill  out  an  evaluation  form  that  asks  for 
specific  feedback  on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  consultant's  work,  information  about  follow  up 
needs,  and  a  commitment  from  the  participant  to 
make  at  least  one  change  related  to  the  topic.  The 
instrument  produces  more  useful  data  if  the  par 


ticipants  have  read  it  before  the  presentatten  and  have  an 
unhurried  block  of  time  at  iKc  conclusion  of  the  day  to 
complete  it.  A  plea  by  the  staff  developer,  and  echoed  by 
the  consultant,  for  concrete  and  detailed  feedback  also 
brings  more  useful  information. 

Pollow-ap 

The  follow-up  phase  requires  that  the  consultant  sub- 
mit an  invoice  with  appropriately  documented  expenses. 
Most  consultants  will  also  send  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
the  staff  developer. 

Consultants  appreciate  receiving  both  a  summation  of 
the  evaluations  and  a  letter  with  spedfic  feedback  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  presentation.  Such 
feedback  permits  consultants  to  modify  their  approach  so 
they  will  be  more  effective  in  the  future. 

Consultants  can  modify  their  work  even  further  if  staff 
developers  will  send  a  letter  several  weeks  later  describing 
what  changes  the  participants  i.iitiated  and  the  results  of 
those  experiments.  Some  districts  even  send  a  letter  fr«m 
each  participant  describing  what  did  and  did  not  work. 

Clarify  whether  or  not  the  district  wants  to  continue  to 
use  the  consultant.  If  not,  then  the  relationship  enters  the 
final  stage.  If  so,  then  establish  a  mutually  convenient 
time  to  start  again  at  the  initial  contact  stage  with  a 
reassessment  of  need  and  readiness. 
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Final  CotiUict 

Final  contact  occurs  when  the  consultant  or  district 
representative  decide  the  relationship  has  ended.  This 
may  happen  because  the  staff  developer  feels  the 
consultant  has  effectively  done  the  job  and  the  district 
no  longer  needs  the  individual's  expertise,  when  the 
consultant  feels  he  or  she  has  nothing  more  to  give,  or 
when  the  consultant  has  proved  his  or  her  inability  to 
adequately  do  the  job. 


Consultants  can  modify  their  work 
even  further  if  staff  developers  will 
send  a  letter  several  weeks  later 
describing  what  changes  the  partici- 
pants initiated  and  the  results  of 
those  experiments.  Some  districts 
even  send  a  letter  from  each 
participant  describing  what  did  and 
did  not  work. 


Final  contact  also  comes  for  the  consultant  when  he 
or  she  receives  payment  and  a  letter  indicating  that  the 
relationship  has  ended.  Staff  developers  should  check 
with  the  payroll  department  6  weeks  after  a  consultant 
has  worked  in  the  district  to  assure  action  on  the  con- 
sultant's invoice. 

Conclusion 

Consultants  can  be  costly  to  school  districts  both  in 
terms  of  fees  paid  and  staff  time.  Tb  ensure  the  best 
possible  result  from  that  investment,  the  needs  of  the 
district  and  the  consultant  must  blend.  Collaboration 
and  respect  on  both  parts  makes  for  a  successful 
relationship.  H 


Register  now  for  the  1987 
Seattle  Annual  Conference! 

If  you  register  before  October  1,  the 
registration  fee  is  only 
$160  for  NSDC  members 
(which  includes  five  meals). 


Announcing  A  New  NSDC  Publication  - 

Continuing  to  Learn:  A  Guidebook  for 
Teacher  Development 

by  Susan  Loucks-Horsley,  Catherine  K.  Harding.  Margaret  k.  Arbuckle 

Lynn  B.  Murray.  Cynthia  Dubea.  Marlhd  K.  Williams 

IIJ!*^"/'l!;!f;i5^  copubllshGd  with  the  Reglonot  Lobofatoty  for  Educational  Impfovement  of  th« 
^^^^^■J^^^^T"^'  Pfoctltlor^n  sctxx^s  a^SX^  ^ 

t^sponslWlltY  fbr  staff  devekipment.  CbnWnufng  to  Leom  a^8v^«^J  the  foUovs/lng  questtons:  ^"^^ 

•  What  c^e  the  ottrlbutes  of  a  successful  staff  development  pfogrom? 

.  VVhat  alternative  strategies  can  you  choose  anx>ng  to  Improve  your  staff  development  ptogram? 
.  How  hove  staff  developers  token  e^er>  thing  In  this  book  and  mode  programs  that  worK  fbr  them? 

SS.^tTs/^t^'h^''"^'^  to  teom  may  be  ordered  for  $10,00  each;  10  to  49  copies  may  be 
ordered  for  s  7.50  each;  50  or  fTKx©  copies  are  $5.00  each    v^t^  fTXjy  oe 


Send  orders  to  NSDC,  5198  Westgafe  Drivo,  Oxford,  OH  45056 
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QUALITATIVE  INTERVIEWING 


AAer  much  study  of  the  evaluation  masters  three  youths  came  before 
Halcolm  to  ask  how  they  might  further  increase  Useir  knowledge  and 
wisdcnn.  Haicolm  sensed  that  they  lacked  experience  in  tlie  real 
world,  but  he  wanted  to  have  them  make  the  transition  from  the 
seclusion  of  their  studies  to  the  outside  world  in  stages.  During  the 
flrst  stage  he  sent  them  forth  under  a  six-month  vow  of  silence. 
During  those  six  months  they  wore  the  identifying  garments  of  the 
muted  truth-seekers  so  that  people  would  know  that  they  were 
forbidden  to  speak.  Each  day,  according  to  their  instructions,  they 
sal  at  the  market  in  whatever  village  they  entered,  watching  but  never 
speaking.  After  six  months  in  this  fashion  they  returned  to  Halcolm. 

**So,"  Halcolm  began,  •^you  have  returned  to  us  from  your 
journey.  Your  period  of  silence  is  over.  Your  transition  to  the  worid 
beyond  our  walls  of  study  has  begun.  What  have  you  learned  on  this 
your  first  journey?" 

The  first  youth  answered,  ''In  every  village  the  patterns  are  the 
same.  People  come  to  the  market.  They  buy  the  goods  they  need,  talk 
with  friends,  and  leave.  I  have  learned  that  all  markets  are  alike  and 
the  people  in  markets  always  the  same.  I  have  learned  that  all  things 
iire  ultimately  the  same  from  place  to  place," 

Then  the  second  youth  reported,  too  watched  the  people  come 
and  go  in  the  markets .  I  have  learned  that  all  life  is  coming  and  going, 
pe<^le  forever  moving  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food  and  basic  material 
things.  I  understand  now  the  simplicity  of  human  life." 

Halcolm  looked  at  the  third  youth:  ''And  what  do  you  have  to  tell 
us?" 

*'l  saw  the  same  markets  and  the  same  people  as  my  fellow- 
travelers,  yet  I  know  not  what  they  know.  My  mind  is  filled  with 
questions.  1  kepi  wondering  where  the  people  came  from  and  where 
they  went.  I  pondered  what  they  might    thinking  and  feeling  as  they 
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came  and  went.  I  reflected  on  how  tlwy  happened  to  be  at  this  market 
on  this  day,  who  they  left  beiiuid^  and  who  came  with  them.  I 
woa^nd  lu>w  today  was  the  same  or  different  for  tbem.  I  have  failed. 
Master,  for  I  am  filled  with  questions  rather  than  answers,  questimis 
for  the  pe<^  I  saw.  I  do  ikh  know  what  I  have  learned.*' 

Halcolm  smiled.  ^You  have  teamed  most  of  all.  You  have  learned 
the  value  of  being  able  to  ask  questions.  You  have  learned  the 
importance  of  fmdingout  what  people  have  to  say.  You  are  ready  now 
to  return  to  the  world,  this  time  without  the  vow  of  silence/' 

^Go  forth  now.  Go  forth  and  questicMi.  Ask  and  listen.  The  workl  is 
just  beginning  to  open  up  to  you*  Each  person  you  question  cao  take 
you  into  a  new  part  of  the  world.  For  the  person  who  is  willing  to  ask 
and  listen  the  world  will  always  be  new.  The  skilled  questioner  and 
attentive  listener  knows  how  to  enter  into  anothcfs  experience/' 

From:  Haicaim:  Biography  of  a  Master  Evaluator 

INNER  PERSPECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  interviewing  is  to  find  out  what  is  in  and  on 
someone  else's  mind  The  purpose  of  c^n-ended  interviewing  is  not 
to  put  things  in  someone's  mind  (for  example,  the  interviewer's 
preconceived  categories  for  organizing  the  world)  but  rather  to 
access  the  perspective  ctf* the  person  being  interviewed.  We  interview 
people  to  And  oirt  frmn  them  those  things  we  cannot  directly  (4>serve, 
The  issue  is  not  wb^ber  observational  data  is  more  desirable,  valid, 
or  meaningful  than  self-report  data.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
cannot  observe  everything^  We  cannot  observe  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  intentions.  We  cannot  observe  behaviors  that  took  place  at  s<Hne 
previous  point  in  time.  We  cannot  observe  situations  that  preclude 
the  presence  of  an  observer.  We  cannot  observe  bow  people  have 
organized  the  world  and  the  meanings  they  attach  to  what  goes  on  in 
the  world— we  have  to  ask  people  questions  about  those  things.  The 
purpose  of  interviewing,  then,  is  to  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  other 
person's  perspective.  The  assumi^on  is  that  that  perspective  is 
meaningful,  knowable,  and  able  to  be  made  explicit. 

Interview  data  for  program  evaluation  purposes  allow  the  e  valuator 
to  capture  the  perspectives  of  program  participants,  staff,  and  others 
associated  with  the  program.  What  does  the  program  look  like  and 
feel  like  to  the  people  involved?  What  are  the  experiences  of  program 
participants?  What  thoughts  do  people  knowledgeable  about  the 
program  have  concerning  program  operations,  processes,  and  out- 
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comes?  What  do  people  know  about  the  program?  What  are  their 
expectations?  What  features  of  the  program  are  most  salient  to  the 
people  involved?  What  changes  do  participants  perceive  in  them- 
selves as  a  result  oS  their  involvement  in  the  prt^am?  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  evaluator  to  provide  a  framework  within  whicii 
pec^e  can  respond  c<Mnfortabiy,  accurately,  and  honestly  to  these 
kinds  of  questions.  The  task  undertaken  by  the  interviewer  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  person  being  interviewed  to  bring  the  interviewer 
into  his  or  her  world.  The  quality  of  the  informatiiMi  olMained  during 
an  interview  is  largely  dependent  on  the  interviewer.  The  purpose  of 
this  chapter  is  to  discuss  ways  of  obtaining  high  quality  evaluative 
information  by  talking  with  pe<^le  who  have  that  information. 

Evaluators  can  enhance  the  utilization  potential  of  he  informatiim 
they  collect  by  making  sure  they  take  the  necessary  steps  to  increase 
the  quality  oi  their  flndings.  As  H'^rmann  Sudermann  said  '\nEs  Lebe 
das  Leben  I,  "I  know  how  to  listen  when  clever  men  are  talking.  That 
is  the  secret  of  what  you  call  my  influence."  Evaluators  must  learn 
bow  to  listen  when  knowledgeable  people  are  talking.  That  may  be 
the  secret  of  their  influence. 

This  chapter  begins  by  discussing  three  different  types  of  inter- 
views, three  basic  approaches  to  qualitative  interviewing.  Later 
sections  consider  the  content  of  interviews:  what  to  ask  questi<Mis 
about  and  ways  of  phrasing  interview  questions.  The  chapter  ends 
with  a  discussion  of  how  to  record  the  responses  obtained  during 
interviews. 

VARIATIONS  IN  QUALITATIVE  INTERVIEWING 

There  are  three  basic  approaches  to  collecting  qualitative  data 
through  open-ended  interviews.  The  three  approaches  inv<rive  dif- 
ferent types  of  preparation,  conceptualization,  and  instrumentation. 
Each  approach  has  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  each  serves  a 
somewhat  different  purpose.  The  three  choices  are: 

( 1 )  the  informal  conversational  interview; 

(2)  th«  general  interview  guide  approach;  and 

(3)  the  standardized  c^n-ended  interview. 

The  diflfercnces  among  these  three  aj^roaches  to  the  design  of  the 
interview  is  the  extent  to  which  interview  questions  are  determined 
and  standardized  before  the  interview  occurs.  The  informal  con- 
versaiional  interview  relies  entirely  on  the  spontaneous  generation 
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of  quesUcms  in  the  natural  flow  of  an  interaction,  tyiHcally  u 
interview  that  occurs  as  part  of  ongoing  participant  observaticHi 
fieUlwmi.  During  an  infonnal  ccmversatimial  interview,  ibe  petum 
being  talked  with  may  not  even  realize  they  are  being  intervtewed. 

The  general  interview  guide  approach  involves  (Hitlining  a  set  of 
issues  that  are  to  be  eipkxied  with  each  respcMident  bef<^e  interview- 
ing begins.  The  issues  in  the  outline  nMd  no.  taken  in  any 
particular  order  ami  the  Mtual  wording  of  qMStims  to  elicit 
responses  about  time  iwues  is  not  determine  in  advance.  The 
interview  guide  simply  serves  as  a  basic  checklist  during  the 
interview  to  make  sure  that  all  relevant  topics  are  covered.  Tt^ 
interview  guide  presumes  that  there  is  c<Mnm(»i  infcmnation  that 
shouM  be  obtained  from  each  person  interviewed,  but  m>  set  of 
standardized  questions  aie  written  in  advance.  The  interviewer  ti^ 
thus  required  to  adapt  both  the  wording  aiuJ  sequence  of  questicms  to 
specific  respondents  in  the  context  of  tt^  actual  interview. 

The  standardized  open-ended  interview  consists  of  a  set  (tf 
questions  carefully  worded  and  arranged  with  the  intention  of  taking 
each  respondent  through  the  same  sequence  and  adung  each  res- 
pondent the  same  questions  wiUi  essentially  the  same  words. 
Flexibility  in  probing  is  nH>re  or  less  limited,  depending  cm  the  nature 
of  the  interview  and  the  skills  of  interviewers.  The  standaidized 
open-ended  interview  is  used  when  it  is  important  to  minimize 
variation  in  the  questions  pos^  to  interviewees.  This  reduces  the 
possibility  of  bias  that  comes  from  having  different  interviews  for 
different  people,  including  the  problem  of  obtaining  more  compre- 
hensive data  from  certain  persons  while  getting  less  systematic 
information  from  otl^rs.  A  standardized  c^n-ended  interview  may 
be  particularly  appropriate  wl^n  a  large  number  q(  people  are  to 
comiuct  interviews  on  the  same  topic  and  the  evaluator  wishes  to 
reduce  the  variation  in  responses  due  to  the  fact  that,  left  to  them- 
selves, different  interviewers  will  ask  questions  on  a  single  topic  in 
different  ways.  By  controlling  and  standardizing  the  open-ended 
interview  the  evaluator  obtains  data  that  are  systematic  and  thorough 
for  each  respondent  but  that  reduce  flexibility  and  spontaneity. 

THE  INFORMAL  CONVERSATIONAL 
INTERVIEW 

The  infonnal  conversational  interview  is  the  phenomenological 
approach  to  interviewing.  A  phenomenological  approach  is  used 
when  the  researcl^r  has  no  presuppositions  about  what  of  impcKtancc 
may  be  learned  by  talking  to  people  in  the  program.  The  phenomenon 
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k^ai  interviewer  wants  to  maintain  maximum  flexit^ity  to  be  able 
lo  pursue  information  in  whatever  directiixi  ai^ars  to  be  appro- 
priate, depending  on  the  infcmiatiiMi  that  emerges  from  obaenring  a 
particular  setting  cm*  from  talking  to  one  or  more  individoab  in  that 
setting.  Most  oi  the  questions  will  flow  from  the  immediate  omtext 
Thus,  the  oinversational  interview  is  a  m^iH*  Xooi  used  in  orarfrfna* 
tton  with  particif^t  (4)eervation  to  permit  the  evaluatw  who  is 
participating  in  some  pix^ammatic  activity  to  uncterstand  <Mher 
participants*  reactions  to  what  is  happening.  No  pre<tetermiiHHl  set  of 
questions  is  possible  under  such  circumstances,  becatm  the  evalua- 
tor (k>es  not  know  beforehand  what  is  going  to  haf^n  and  what  it  will 
be  important  to  ask  qi^stions  about 

The  data  gathered  from  informal  conversational  interviews  will  be 
different  for  each  person  intoviewed.  In  many  cases,  the  same 
person  may  be  interviewed  on  a  number  of  different  occasiims  using 
an  informal,  conversational  ai^roach.  The  phenomenobgical  ap- 
proach is  particularly  useful  where  the  evaluator  can  stay  in  the 
situation  for  s<mie  period  of  time,  so  that  he  or  she  is  not  dependent  on 
a  single  interview  to  collect  information  about  the  program.  Inter* 
view  questions  will  change  overtime,  and  each  interview  builds  upon 
the  other,  expanding  information  that  was  picked  up  prevkMisly, 
moving  in  new  directKms  and  SMking  elucidations  and  elaborations 
fi  i>m  various  participants  in  their  own  terms.  The  phencmienological 
interviewer  must  ^'go  with  the  flow.**  Depending  on  how  tl^ 
interviewer's  or  e valuator's  role  has  beoi  deflned,  the  p'^le  being 
interviewed  may  not  know  during  any  particular  informal  conver- 
sation that  the  purpose  oi  the  conversation  is  the  collectkm  of  data. 
This  means  that  in  many  cases  phenofflen<Hogical  interviewers  do 
not  take  notes  during  the  interview;  rather,  they  write  down  what  they 
teamed  after  they  have  left  the  interview/observation  situation.  In 
other  cases,  it  can  be  both  am^n^riate  and  comfcMlable  to  take  notes 
or  even  use  a  tape  recorder. 

The  strength  of  the  phenomenok^al  ai^roach  to  interviewing  is 
that  it  allows  the  interviewer/evaluator  to  be  highly  re^Kmsive  to 
individual  differences  and  situatiiMial  changes.  Questions  can  be 
individualized  to  establish  in^pth  communication  with  the  person 
being  interviewed  and  to  make  use  oi  the  immediate  surroundings 
and  situation  to  increase  the  coo^teness  and  immediacy  of  the 
interview  questions  and  mponses.  The  informal,  c<Hiversational 
interview  is  a  mainstay  of  participant  observation.  It  is  particularly 
useful  when  the  interviewer/evaluator  is  able  to  eiplcH^e  a  fleld 
setting  or  program  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time  so  that  a 
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comiH'chcnsive  data  base  is  accumulated  through  innlepth  inter- 
viewiog  (by  which  Uter  interviews  build  on  information  obtained  in 
earlier  interviews),  thus  establishing  a  holistic  picture  of  program 
change  and  (tevek^Hnent 

The  weakness  the  informal  conversational  interview  is  that  it 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  time  to  collect  systematic  information 
because  it  may  take  several  conversations  with  different  people 
before  a  similar  set  of  questions  has  been  posed  to  each  participant  in 
the  piugram.  The  informal  conversational  interview  is  also  more 
open  to  interviewer  effects  in  that  it  depends  on  the  conversational 
skills  of  the  interviewer/evaluator  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  more 
formal,  standardized  formats.  The  phenomenological  interviewer 
must  be  able  to  interact  easily  with  people  in  a  variety  of  settings, 
^nerate  rapid  insights,  fonnulate  questions  quickly  and  smoothly, 
and  guard  against  asking  questk>ns  that  impose  interpretaticms  <mi  the 
situation  by  the  structure  of  the  questions.  Data  obtained  from 
informal  conversational  interviews  are  also  difficult  to  pull  together 
and  analyze.  Because  different  questions  will  generate  different 
responses,  the  phencMnenologist  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
sifting  through  responses  to  fmd  patterns  that  have  emerged  at 
different  points  in  different  interviews  with  different  people.  By 
contrast,  interviews  that  are  more  systematized  and  stamlardized 
facilitate  analysis  but  provide  less  flexibility  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
be  responsive  to  individual  and  situational  differences. 

THE  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

An  interview  guide  is  a  list  of  questions  or  issues  that  are  to  be 
explored  in  the  course  of  an  interview.  An  interview  guide  is  prepared 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  basically  the  same  information  is  obtained 
from  a  number  of  people  by  covering  the  same  material.  The 
interview  guide  provides  topics  or  subject  areas  within  which  the 
interviewer  is  free  to  explore,  probe,  and  ask  questions  that  will 
elucidate  ami  illuminate  that  partic.  iar  subject.  Thus,  the  inter- 
viewer remains  free  to  build  a  conversation  within  a  particular 
subject  area,  to  word  questions  spontaneously,  and  to  establish  a 
conversational  style—but  with  the  focus  on  a  particular  subject  that 
has  been  predetermined. 

The  advanUge  an  interv.ew  guide  is  that  it  makes  sure  that  the 
interviewer/evaluator  h^s  carefully  decided  how  best  to  use  the 
limited  time  available  in  an  interview  situation.  The  interview  guide 
he  Ips  make  interviewing  across  a  number  of  different  peopl<^  more 
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systematic  and  comiM-ehensive  by  delimiting  the  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  interview.  The  interview  guide  approach  is  especially 
useful  in  conducting  group  interviews:  A  guide  keeps  the  interaction 
focused,  but  allows  individual  perspectives  and  experiences  to 
emerge.  Interview  guides  can  be  developed  in  more  or  less  detail, 
depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  researcher  is  able  to  specify 
important  issued  in  advance  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  felt  that  a 
particular  sequence  of  questions  is  important  to  ask  in  the  same  way 
Of  the  same  orc*er  to  all  respondents.  Lofland  (1971),  in  his  book. 
Analyzing  Social  Seitings,  provides  a  number  of  examples  of 
interview  guides  that  have  been  used  in  the  conduct  of  sociological 
research.  What  follows  is  an  example  of  an  interview  guide  used  with 
participants  in  a  manpower  training  program. 

Interview  Guideline  For 
Manpower  Program  Evaluation 

What  has  the  trainee  done  in  the  program:  activities?  interactions? 
products?  work  perfcmned? 

What  are  the  trainee's  current  work  skills?  What  things  can  the  trainee 
Jo  that  are  marketable? 

How  has  the  trainee  been  affected  by  the  program  in  areas  other  than 
job  skills— feelings  about  self?  attitudes  toward  work?  aspirations? 
interpersonal  skills?  spinoffs? 

What  are  the  trainee's  plans  for  the  future-^work  plans?  income 
expectations?  lifestyle  expectations/plans? 

What  does  the  trainee  think  of  the  program— strengths?  weaknesses? 
things  liked?  things  disliked?  best  components?  poor  components? 
things  that  should  be  changed? 

This  interview  guideline  provides  a  framework  within  which  the 
interviewer  would  develop  questions*  sequence  those  questions,  and 
make  decisions  about  which  information  to  pursi'.<*  in  greater  depth. 
The  interviewer  normally  would  not  be  expected,  however,  to  go  into 
totally  new  subjects  that  are  not  covered  within  the  framework  of  the 
interview  guide.  The  interviewer  does  not  ask  questions,  for  example, 
about  previous  employment  or  education,  how  the  person  got  into  the 
program,  how  this  program  compares  with  other  programs  the 
U^ainec  has  experienced,  and  the  trainee's  health.  Other  topics  might 
still  emerge  during  the  interview,  topics  of  importance  to  the 
respondent  that  are  not  listed  explicitly  on  the  guide  and,  therefore, 
would  not  normally  be  explored  with  each  person  interviewed.  For 
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example,  respondents  might  comment  on  their  reactions  to  stafT, 
reactions  to  written  materials,  and  reactions  to  specific  program 
compcaents.  Comments  on  these  concerns  might  emerge  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  interview  guide,  the  trainee  is  asked  for 
reactions  to  program  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  so  on,  but  if  staff  are 
not  mentioned  by  tlie  respondent,  the  interviewer  would  not  raise 
that  issue. 

An  additional,  more  detailed  example  of  the  interview  guide 
approach  is  included  as  Appendix  7.  i .  The  example  in  the  appendix 
illustrates  how  it  is  possible  to  use  a  detailed  outline  guide  to  conduct 
a  series  of  interviews  with  the  same  respondents  over  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  guide  in  the  appendix  is  tt.e  outline  for  a  "'(kscriptive 
interview''  developed  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  Collabor- 
ative Research  Project  on  Reading. 

The  flexibility  permitted  by  the  inter  lew  guide  approach  will 
become  clearer  after  reviewing  the  thtrd  stratt^j  of  qualitative 
interviewing  in  the  next  section. 

THK  STANDARDIZED  OPEN-ENDED 
INTERVIEW 

In  many  cases,  when  conducting  a  program  evaluation,  it  is  only 
possible  to  interview  participants  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Some- 
times it  is  only  possible  to  interview  each  participant  once.  At  other 
times  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  interview  participants  before  they 
enter  the  program,  when  they  leave  the  program,  and  again  after 
some  period  oftime  (for  example,  six  months)  after  they  have  left  the 
program.  Because  of  limited  time,  and  because  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  same  information  from  each  person  interviewed,  a  standardized 
open-ended  format  may  be  used  in  which  each  person  is  asked 
essentially  the  same  questions.  The  interview  questions  are  written 
out  in  advance  exactly  the  way  they  are  to  be  asked  during  the 
interview.  Careful  consideration  is  given  before  the  interview  about 
how  to  word  each  question.  Any  clarifications  or  elaborations  that 
are  to  be  used  are  written  into  the  interview  itself  Probing  questions 
arc  placed  m  the  interview  at  appropriate  places.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  standardized  open-ended  interview  is  to  minimize  interviewer 
effects  by  asking  ihe  same  question  of  each  respondent.  Moreover, 
the  interview  is  systematic  and  the  necessity  for  interviewer  judg- 
ment during  the  interview  is  reduced.  The  standardized  open-ended 
interview  also  makes  data  analysis  easier  because  it  is  possible  to 
locate  each  respondent's  answer  to  the  same  question  rather  quickly 
and  to  organize  questions  and  answers  that  are  similar. 
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There  arc  three  major  reasons  for  using  standardized  open>endcd 
interviews  as  part  of  an  evaluation: 

( 1 )  the  exact  instrument  used  in  the  evaluation  is  available  for  inspection 
by  decision  makers  and  informatiofl  users; 

(2)  variation  among  interviewers  can  be  minimized  where  a  number  of 
different  interviewers  must  be  used;  and 

(3)  the  interview  is  highly  focused  so  that  interviewee  time  is  carefully 
used. 

In  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  make  available  a  topical  interview 
guide  for  decision  makers  and  information  users  to  inspect.  How- 
ever, the  problems  of  legitimacy  and  credibility  for  qualitative  data 
can  make  it  politically  wise  to  produce  an  exact  interview  form  that 
one  can  show  to  decision  makers  and  information  users,  telling  them 
with  certainty  that  these  are  the  exact  questions  that  will  be  asked  of 
clients  or  others  who  are  interviewed.  By  generating  a  standardized 
form  decision  makers  and  information  users  can  participate  more 
completely  in  writing  the  interview  instrument  before  the  interview  is 
used.  They  will  then  know  exactly  what  is  going  to  be  asked  and  what 
is  not  going  to  be  asked.  This  reduces  the  likelihood  of  the  data  being 
attacked  later  because  certain  questions  were  missed  or  asked  in  the 
wrong  way.  By  making  it  clear,  in  advance  of  data  collection,  exactly 
what  questions  will  be  asked,  the  limitations  of  the  data  can  be  known 
and  discussed  beforehaml. 

A  related  political  problem  is  asking  different  questions  of 
different  clients.  While  a  phenomenological  approach,  and  even  the 
interview  guideline  af^roach,  have  the  strengths  of  permitting 
greater  flexibility  and  individualization,  these  approaches  also  open 
up  the  possibility  that  more  information  will  be  collected  from  some 
people  than  from  others.  When  analyzing  the  data  it  becomes 
difficult  to  be  certain  how  the  findings  are  influenced  by  these 
qualitative  differences  in  the  depth  and  breadth  of  information 
received  from  diltcrent  people.  For  the  conduct  of  basic  research, 
when  one  is  attempting  to  understand  the  holistic  world  view  of  a 
group  of  people  it  is  not  necessary  to  collect  the  same  information 
from  each  person.  The  political  credibility  of  the  data  collected  is 
less  of  an  issue  under  basic  research  conditions.  However,  when 
using  qualitative  data-collection  procedures  for  evaluation  pur- 
poses, it  is  often  helpful  to  minimize  issues  of  legitimacy  and 
credibility  Y   carefully  collecting  the  same  information  from  every- 
one who  is  interviewed. 
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The  standardized  open-ended  interview  also  reduces  variatioo 
among  interviewers.  Some  evaluaticMis  rely  on  volunteers  to  do 
interviewing;  at  other  times  program  stafT  may  be  involved  in  doing 
some  intervieTving;  and  in  still  other  instances  interviewers  may  be 
novices,  students,  or  c^rs  who  are  not  professional  social  scientist^/ 
evaluatim.  When  a  number  of  different  interviewers  are  used, 
variations  in  daU  created  by  differences  among  interviewers  will 
become  particularly  apparent  if  an  informal  conversational  ap- 
proach to  data-gathering  is  used  or  even  if  each  interviewer  uses  a 
basic  guide.  The  best  way  to  guard  against  variations  among 
interviewers  is  to  carefiiUy  word  questions  in  advance  and  train  the 
interviewers  not  to  deviate  from  the  precise  forms.  The  data 
collected  are  still  open-ended,  in  the  sense  that  the  respondent 
supplies  his  or  her  own  words,  thoughts,  and  insights  in  answering  the 
questions,  but  the  precise  wording  of  the  questions  is  determined 
ahead  of  time. 

The  weakness  of  this  approach  is  that  it  does  not  permit  the 
interviewer  to  pursue  topics  or  issues  tha:  were  not  anticipated  when 
the  interview  was  written.  Constraints  are  also  placed  on  the  use  of 
different  lines  erf*  questioning  with  different  people  based  on  their 
unique  experiences.  Therefore,  a  standardized  open-ended  interview 
approach  will  reduce  the  extent  to  which  individual  differences  and 
circumstances  can  be  taken  into  account;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
approach  can  reduce  individual  interviewer  effects  and  facilitate 
data  analysis. 

lust  as  it  was  possible  to  some  extent  to  combine  a  phenomena- 
logical  approach  with  an  interview  guide  approach,  it  is  also  possible 
to  combine  an  interview  guide  approach  with  a  standardized  open- 
ended  approach.  Thus,  a  number  of  basic  questions  may  be  worded 
precisely  in  a  predetermined  fashion,  while  permitting  the  inter- 
viewer more  flexibility  in  probing  and  more  decision-making  flex- 
ibility in  determining  when  it  is  appropriate  to  explore  certain 
subjects  in  greater  depth,  or  even  to  undertake  whole  new  areas  of 
inquiry  that  were  not  originally  included  in  the  interview  instrument. 
It  is  even  possible  to  adopt  a  standardized  open-ended  'nterview 
format  in  the  early  part  of  an  interview  and  then  leave  the  inter^'iewer 
free  to  pursue  any  subjects  of  interest  during  the  latter  parts  of  the 
interview.  Another  combination  would  include  using  a  phenomeno- 
logical  approach  (the  informal  conversational  interview)  early  in  the 
evaluation  project,  followed  midway  through  by  an  interview  guide, 
and  then  closing  the  program  evaluation  with  a  standardized  open- 
ended  interview  to  give  systematic  information  from  a  sample  of 
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participants  at  the  end  of  the  program  or  when  conducting  fc^low-up 
studies  of  participants. 

To  illustrate  the  standardized  c^n-ended  interview  three  inter- 
views have  been  reproduced  in  Appendix  7.2.  These  interviews  were 
used  to  gather  informaticHi  from  participants  in  an  Outward  Bound 
wilderness  prc^am  for  disabled  persons.  The  first  interview  was 
conducted  at  the  beginning  of  the  program;  the  second  interview  was 
used  at  the  end  of  the  ten-day  experience;  and  the  third  interview  took 
place  six  months  after  the  program. 

SUMMARY  OF  INTERVIEWING 
STRATEGIES 

The  common  characteristic  of  all  three  qualitative  approaches  to 
interviewing  is  that  the  persons  being  interviewed  respond  in  their 
own  words  to  express  their  own  personal  perspectives.  While  there 
are  variations  in  strategy  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  wording 
and  sequencing  questions  ought  to  be  predetermined,  there  is  no 
variation  in  the  principle  that  the  response  format  should  be  open- 
ended.  The  interviewer  never  su{^lies  and  predetermines  the  phrases 
or  categories  that  must  be  used  by  respondents  to  express  themselves. 
The  purp<^e  of  qualitative  iuterviewing  in  cvaluaUon  is  to  understand 
how  program  stafT  and  participants  view  the  program,  to  learn  their 
terminology  and  judgments,  and  to  capture  the  complexities  of  their 
individual  i^rceptions  and  experiences.  This  is  what  distinguishes 
qualitative  interviewing  from  the  closed  intrrview,  questionnaire,  or 
test  typically  used  in  quantitative  evaluations.  Such  closed  instru- 
ments force  program  participants  to  fit  their  knowledge,  experiences, 
and  feelings  into  the  evaluator*s  categories.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  qualitative  interviewing  is  to  provide  a  framework 
within  which  respondents  can  express  their  own  understandings  in 
their  own  terms. 

Table  7.1  summarizes  the  basic  variations  in  evaluation  research 
interview  instrumentation.  In  reviewing  this  summary  table  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  are  presented  as  pure  types.  In 
practice  any  particular  evaluation  may  employ  several  of  these 
strategies  or  combinations  of  approaches. 
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THE  CONTENT  OF  INTERVIEWS: 
WHAT  QUESTIONS  TO  ASK 

A  number  of  decisions  must  be  made  in  conceptualizing  an 
interview,  whether  the  interview  takes  place  spontaneously  in  the 
field  or  is  carefully  prepared  as  a  standardized  open-ended  utstni- 
ment  The  e valuator  must  decide  what  questions  to  ask«  bow  to 
sequence  questions,  how  much  detail  to  solicit,  how  loag  to  make  the 
interview,  and  how  to  wix^d  ^be  actual  questions.  These  are  all 
measurement  questions  that  will  affect  the  quality  of  interview 
responses.  There  are  basically  six  kinds  of  questions  that  can  be 
asked  of  people.  On  any  given  topic  it  is  possible  to  ask  any  of  these 
questions. 

EXPERIENCE/BEHAVIOR  QUESTIONS 

These  are  questions  about  what  a  person  does  or  has  done.  These 
questions  are  aimed  at  eliciting  descriptions  experiences,  be- 
haviors, actions,  and  activities  that  would  have  been  observable  had 
th  observer  been  present.  **If  I  had  been  in  the  program  with  you, 
what  would  I  have  seen  you  doing?*'  '^If  I  followed  you  through  a 
typical  day.  what  would  I  see  you  doing,  what  experiences  would  I 
observe  you  having?** 

OPINION/VALUE  QUESTIONS 

These  are  questions  aimed  at  understanding  the  cognitive  and 
interpretive  processes  people.  Answers  to  these  questions  tell  us 
what  people  think  about  the  world  or  about  a  specific  program.  They 
tell  us  about  people's  goals,  intentions,  desires,  and  values.  These 
questions  typically  carry  an  implication  of  respcmdent  rationality 
and  decision  making.  **  What  do  you  believe?*'  ••What  do  you  think 
about?**  **What  would  you  like  to  see  happen?**  ••What  is  your 
(pinion  of  ?** 

FEELING  QUESTIONS 

These  are  questions  aimed  at  understanding  the  emotional  re- 
sponses of  people  to  their  experiences  and  thoughts.  There  is  an 
implicit  assumption  of  spcmtaneity  about  the  origin  of  emoCicMial 
responses.  Feelings  occur  inside  people;  they  are  their  natural, 
emotional  responses  to  what  happens  around  them  or  to  them. 
Feelings  Up  the  affective  dimension  of  human  life.  In  asking  feeling 
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questions,  the  interviewer  is  looking  for  adjective  responses,  for 
example,  ''Do  you  feel  anxious,  happy,  afraid,  intirjidated,  confi* 
dent, .  . 

Opinions  and  feelings  are  often  confused.  It  is  critical  that  inter- 
viewers understand  the  distinction  between  the  two  in  order  to  know 
when  they  have  the  kind  of  answer  they  want  to  the  question  they  arc 
asking.  Suppose  an  interviewer  asks:  '*How  do  you  feel  about  that?*' 
The  response  is:  ''I  think  it's  probably  the  best  that  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances/'  The  question  oboxxifeelings  has  not  really  been 
answered.  Analytical^  interpretive,  and  opinion  statements  are  not 
answers  to  questions  about  feelings. 

This  confusion  sometimes  occurs  because  interviewers  give  the 
wrong  cues  when  asking  questions—for  example,  by  asking  opinion 
questions  using  the  format  **How  do  you  feel  about  that?"  instead  ol 
••What  is  your  opinion  abut  that?'*  or  •'What  do  you  think  about  it?** 
When  one  wants  to  understand  the  respondents*  emotional  reactions 
it  is  appropriate  to  ask  about  feelings.  When  one  wants  to  understand 
what  they  think  about  something,  the  question  should  explicitly  ask 
about  opinions,  beliefs,  and  considered  judgments— not  about 
feelings. 

KNOWLEDGE  QUESTIONS 

Knowledge  questions  are  asked  to  Tmd  out  what  factual  informa- 
t'ln  the  respondent  has.  The  assumption  here  is  that  certain  things 
are  considered  to  be  known— ihtst  things  are  not  opinions,  they  are 
not  feelings;  rnther,  they  are  the  things  that  one  knows,  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Knowledge  about  a  program  may  consist  of  reporting  on  what 
services  are  available,  who  is  eligible,  the  characteristics  of  clients, 
who  the  \  i>gram  serves,  how  long  people  spend  in  the  program,  what 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  program  are,  how  one  enrolls  in  the 
program,  and  so  on.  While  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view  it  is 
possible  to  argue  that  all  knowledge  is  merely  a  set  of  beliefs  rather 
than  facts,  the  issue  here  is  to  find  out  what  the  person  being 
interviewed  considers  to  be  factual.  It  is  the  respondent's  perspective 
on  the  empirical  nature  of  the  world  that  is  being  elicited, 

SENSORY  QUESTIONS 

These  are  questions  about  what  is  seen,  heard,  touched,  tasted, 
and  smelled.  The  purpose  of  these  questions  is  to  allow  the 
interviewer  to  enter  into  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the  respondent, 
''When  you  walk  through  the  doors  of  the  program,  what  do  you  see? 
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Describe  to  me  what  I  would  see  if  I  walked  through  the  doors  into  the 
program,''  Or  again:  •^What  does  the  counselor  ask  you  when  you 
meet  with  him?  What  does  he  actually  say?*'  Sensory  questions 
attempt  to  have  interviewees  describe  the  stimuli  to  which  they  are 

subject, 

BACKGROUND/DEMOGRAPHIC 
QUESTIONS 

These  questions  concern  the  identifying  characteristics  of  the 
person  being  interviewed.  Answers  to  these  questions  help  the 
interviewer  locate  the  resp-ondent  in  relation  to  other  people.  Age, 
education,  occupation,  residence/mobility  questions,  and  the  like 
are  standard  background  questions.  They  are  distinguishable  from 
knowledge  questions  primarily  because  of  their  routine  nature. 

Behaviors,  opinions,  feelings,  knowledge,  sensations,  and  demo- 
graphics: these  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  it  is  possible  to  ask  in 
an  interview.  Any  kind  of  question  one  might  want  to  ask  can  be 
subsumed  in  one  of  these  categories.  Keeping  these  types  of 
questions  in  mind  can  be  particularly  helpful  when  it  comes  to 
planning  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  interview  and  ordering  the 
questions  in  some  sequence.  Before  considering  the  sequence  of 
questions,  however,  it  is  important  to  consider  how  the  lime 
dimension  intersects  with  the  different  kinds  of  questions. 

THE  TIME  FRAME  OF  QUESTIONS 

Any  of  the  questions  described  above  can  be  asked  in  the  present 
tense,  past  tense,  or  future  tense.  For  example,  it  is  possible  to  ask  a 
person  what  they  are  doing  now,  what  they  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
what  they  plan  to  do  in  the  future.  Likewise,  one  might  be  interested 
m  present  attitudes,  past  attitudes,  or  future  attitudes.  By  combining 
the  time  frame  of  questions  with  the  different  type  of  questions  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  matrix  which  generates  eighteen  different 
types  of  questions.  Table  7.2  shows  that  matrix. 

Asking  all  eighteen  questions  about  any  particular  situation, 
event,  or  programmatic  activity  may  become  somewhat  tedious, 
especially  if  the  sequence  is  repeated  over  and  over  throughout  the 
interview  for  different  program  elements.  The  matrix  constitutes  a 
set  of  options  from  which  one  can  select  which  pieces  of  information 
are  most  important  to  obtain.  In  order  to  understand  how  these 
options  are  applied  in  an  actual  interview  situation  it  may  be  helpful 
to  review  an  actual  interview.  The  Outward  Bound  sUndardized 
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Tabk  7.2      A  Matrix  of  Questioa  Optioas 


Fasi 

Present 

future 

Behiivior/Ejqxnciioe  Qiaesuoos 

Opftokifa/V^  QiicsikNis 

Fceliog  Qi^ftiOQs 

Kiiowle<%c  Qucslioos 

Scniory  QueslioDS 
Qucsuons 

interview  in  Appendix  7.2  might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Try 
identifying  which  cell  in  the  matrix  (Table  7.2)  is  represented  by 
each  question  in  the  Outward  Bound  interviews. 


THE  SEQUENCING  OF  QUESTIONS 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  of  sequence  in  organizing  an  interview. 
Informal  conversational  interviewing  is  flexible  and  responsive  so 
that  a  fixed  sequence  is  seldom  possible.  However,  standardized 
open-ended  interviews  must  establish  a  fixed  sequence  of  questions 
due  to  their  structured  format.  1  oiler,  then,  some  suggestions  about 
sequencing. 

I  prefer  to  begin  the  interview  with  questions  about  noncontrover- 
sial  present  behaviors,  activities,  and  experiences.  Such  questions 
ask  for  relatively  straightforward  descriptions;  they  require  minimal 
recall  and  interpretation.  Such  questions  are  therefore  fairly  easy  to 
answer.  They  encourage  the  respondent  to  talk  descriptively.  Probes 
should  focus  on  eliciting  greater  detail— filling  out  the  descriptive 
picture. 

Once  some  experience  or  activity  has  been  described  it  is 
appropriate  to  ask  about  interpretations,  opinions,  and  feelings 
about  the  behaviors  and  actions  described.  Opinions  and  feelings  are 
likely  to  be  more  accurate  at  this  point  in  the  interview  because  the 
respondent  has  just  verbally  relived  the  experience.  Thus,  a  context 
is  established  for  expressing  feelings  and  opinions. 

Knowledge  and  skill  questions  also  typically  need  a  context. 
These  questions  can  be  quite  threatening.  It  is  helpful  to  ask  them  in 
conjunction  with  specific  questions  about  program  activities  and 
experiences  that  have  a  bearing  on  knowledge  and  skills.  Finding  out 
from  people  what  they  know  and  what  skills  they  possess  works  best 
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once  some  rapport  and  trust  have  been  established  tn  the  interview. 
Relating  knowledge  and  skills  to  descriptions  of  program  activity  can 
help  provide  a  concrete  context  for  these  kinds  of  questions. 

Questions  about  the  present  tend  to  be  easier  for  respondents  than 
questions  about  the  past.  Future-oriented  questions  involve  con- 
siderable speculation,  and  responses  to  questions  about  future 
actions  or  attitudes  are  typically  less  reliable  than  questions  about 
the  present  or  past,  I  generally  prefer  to  begin  by  asking  questions 
about  the  present,  then,  using  the  present  as  a  baseline,  ask  questions 
about  the  same  activity  or  attitude  in  the  past.  Only  then  will  1  broach 
questions  about  the  future. 

Background  and  demographic  questions  are  basically  boring;  they 
epitomize  what  people  donH  like  about  interviews.  They  can  also  be 
somewhat  uncomfortable  for  the  respondent,  depending  on  how 
personal  they  are,  I  keep  such  questions  to  an  absolute  minimum  and 
prefer  to  space  them  strategically  and  unobtrusively  throughout  the 
interview,  I  advise  never  beginning  an  interview  with  a  long  list  of 
routine  demographic  questions.  In  qualitative  interviewing  the 
interviewee  needs  to  become  actively  involved  in  providing  descrip- 
tive information  as  soon  as  possible  instead  of  becoming  conditioned 
to  providing  short-answer,  routine  responses  to  uninteresting  cate- 
go/;  at  questions.  Some  background  information  may  be  necessary 
at  the  beginning  to  make  sense  out  of  the  rest  of  the  interview,  but 
such  questions  should  be  tied  to  descriptive  information  about 
present  program  experience  as  much  as  possible.  Otherwise,  save 
the  sociological'demographic  inquiries  (age,  socioeconomic  status^ 
birth  order,  and  the  like)  fcK  the  end. 


THE  WORDING  OF  QUESTIONS 

An  interview  question  is  a  stimulus  that  is  aimed  at  creating  or 
generating  a  respom^  from  the  person  being  interviewed.  The  way  a 
question  is  worded  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  determining 
how  the  interviewee  will  respond.  As  Payne  (1951)  put  it,  asking 
questions  is  an  art.  For  purposes  of  qualiutive  measurement,  good 
questions  should,  at  a  minimum,  be  open-ended,  neutral,  singular, 
and  clear.  Each  of  these  criteria  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail, 

ASKING  TRULY  OPEN  ENDED  QUESTIONS 

The  basic  thrust  of  qualitative  measurement  is  to  minimize  the 
imposition  of  predetermined  responses  when  gathering  data.  When 
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using  qualitative  intervtewiitg  strategies  for  data  collection  it  is 
criticat  that  questions  be  asked  in  a  truly  open-ended  fashion.  This 
means  that  the  question  should  permit  respondents  to  respond  in 

their  own  terms. 

The  standard  questionnaire  item  in  quantitative  measurement 
provides  the  respondent  with  a  categorical  list  of  response  pos- 
sibilities; ••How  do  you  feel  about  the  program?  Would  you  say  that 
you  are  (a)  very  satisfied,  (b)  somewhat  satisfied,  (c)  not  too 
satisfied,  (d)  not  at  all  satisfied/'  It  is  clear  in  this  instance  that  the 
question  is  closed  and  that  the  respondent  has  been  provided  with  a 
limited  and  predetermined  set  of  alternatives.  The  response  pos- 
sibilities arc  clearly  stated  and  m^A^  explicit  in  the  way  in  which  the 
question  is  asked.  Many  interviewers  think  that  the  way  to  make  a 
question  open-ended  is  simply  to  leave  out  the  structured  response 
categiKies.  Such  an  approach  does  nou  however,  make  a  question 
truly  open-ended.  It  merely  makes  the  predetermined  response 
categories  implicit  and  disguised.  Consider  the  following  "open- 
ended"'  question:  "How  satisfied  are  you  with  this  program?*'  On  the 
surface  this  appears  to  be  an  open-ended  question.  On  close 
inspection,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  dimension  along  which  the 
respondent  can  answer  the  question  has  already  been  identified. 
The  respondent  is  being  asked  for  some  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  is 
true  that  the  interviewee  can  use  a  variety  of  modifiers  for  the  word 
satisfaction— for  example,  "pretty  satisfied/'  •'kind  of  satisfied/* 
**mostly  satisfied/*  aiwl  so  on.  But  in  effect  the  response  set  has  been 
narrowly  limited  by  the  wording  of  the  question.  The  desired 
dimension  of  response  is  identified  in  the  wording  of  the  question 
such  that  the  typical  answers  are  only  slightly  different  from  those 
that  would  have  L)een  obuined  had  the  categories  been  made  explicit 
from  the  start. 

The  truly  open-ended  question  does  not  presuppose  which  dimcn 
sions  of  feeling,  analysis,  or  thought  will  be  salient  for  the  inter- 
viewee. The  truly  open-ended  question  allows  the  person  being 
interviewed  to  select  from  among  that  person's  full  repertoire  of 
possible  responses.  Indeed,  in  qualitative  measurement  one  of  the 
things  the  evaluator  is  trying  to  determine  is  what  dimensions, 
themes,  and  images/words  people  associate  with  the  program  use 
among  themselves  to  describe  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  experi- 
ences. Examples,  then,  oftruly  open-ended  questions  would  take  the 
following  format: 
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How  do  you  feel  about  the  program? 
What  IS  your  opinion  of  ihe  pro-am? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  program? 

The  truly  open-ended  question  permits  persons  being  interviewed 
to  take  whatever  direction  and  use  whatever  words  they  want  in 
order  to  represent  what  they  have  to  say. 

To  be  truly  open-ended  a  question  cannot  be  phrased  as  a 
dichotomy.  In  the  next  section  we  shall  consider  the  problem  of 
dichotomous  questions  in  interviews. 

THE  HORNS  OF  A  DICHOTOMY 

Dichotomous  response  questions  provide  the  interviewee  with  a 
grammatical  structure  suggesting  a  '*yes"  or  ••no*'  answer. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  program? 

Have  you  changed  as  a  result  of  your  participation  in  this  program? 

Was  this  an  important  experience  for  you? 

Do  you  know  the  procedures  for  enrolling  in  the  program? 

Have  you  interacted  much  with  the  sUff  in  the  program? 

The  object  of  an  in-depth  interview  is  to  get  the  person  being 
interviewed  to  talk  about  their  experiences,  feelings,  <^inions,  and 
knowledge.  Far  from  encouraging  the  respondent  to  talk,  dichoto- 
mous response  questions  create  a  dilemma  for  the  respondent 
because  they  frequently  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  being  asked  a 
simple  yes-no  question  or  if,  indeed,  the  interviewer  expects  a  more 
elaborate  response.  I  have  found  in  many  cases  that  interviewers  who 
report  that  they  have  difficulty  getting  respondents  to  talk  are  using  a 
string  of  dichotomous  response  questions  to  guide  the  interview  and 
thereby  have  programmed  the  respondent  to  be  entirely  reactive  in  a 
binary  way,  allowing  the  interviewer  i  supply  the  content  to  the 
interview.  Perhaps  the  classic  example  is  a  conversation  between  a 
parent  and  a  teenager. 

(Teenager  returns  home  from  a  date.) 

Oh,  youVe  home  a  bit  late? 

Yeah. 

Did  you  have  a  good  time? 
Yeah, 

Did  you  go  to  a  movie? 
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Yeah. 

Was  it  a  good  movie? 
Yeah,  it  was  ok. 
So,  it  was  worth  seeing? 
Yeah«  it  was  worth  seeing. 

Tve  heard  a  lot  about  it.  l>o  you  think  1  would  like  il? 
1  don*t  know.  Maybe, 

Anything  else  you*d  like  to  tell  me  about  your  evening? 
No,  I  guess  that*s  it. 

(Teenager  goes  upstairs  to  bed.  One  parent  turns  to  the  other  and  says: 
It  sure  is  hard  to  get  him  to  talk  to  us.  1  guess  he's  at  that  age  where  kids 
just  don't  want  to  teii  their  parents  anything.) 

Dichotomous  response  questions  give  an  interview  the  aura  of  an 
interrogation  or  a  quiz  rather  than  an  in-depth  conversation.  In 
everyday  conversation  our  interactions  wich  each  other  are  filled 
with  dichotomous  response  questions  which  we  unt:onsciously 
ig^iore  and  treat  as  if  they  were  open-ended  questions.  In  a  more 
formal  interview  setting,  however,  the  interviewee  will  become  more 
conscious  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  questions  and  is  less  likely 
to  ignore  questions  that  pose  dichotomous  alternatives.  Indeed,  the 
more  intense  and  concentrated  the  interview  situation,  the  more 
likely  the  respondent  is  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  structure  of 
questions  and  to  take  questions  literally. 

In  training  interviewers  1  like  to  play  a  game  where  I  will  only 
respond  literally  to  the  questions  asked  without  volunteering  any 
information  that  is  not  clearly  demanded  in  the  question,  1  do  this 
before  explaining  the  difficulties  involved  in  asking  dichotomous 
questions.  I  have  played  this  game  hundreds  of  times,  and  the 
reaction  is  typically  the  same.  When  getting  dichotomous  responses 
to  general  questions,  the  interviewer  will  begin  to  rely  on  more  and 
more  specific  dichotomous  response  questions,  thereby  digging  a 
deeper  and  deeper  hole  which  makes  it  difficult  to  pull  the  interview 
out  of  the  dichotomous  response  pattern.  Transcribed  below  is  an 
actual  interview  from  a  training  workshop.  In  the  left  column  I  have 
recorded  the  interview  that  took  place;  the  right  column  records  a 
truly  open-ended  alternative  to  the  dichotomous  response  question 
that  was  asked. 

INTERVIEW  DEMONSTRATION 

Instruction  Okay,  now  we're  going  to  play  an  interviewing  ginne.  I 
want  you  to  take  turns  asking  me  questions  about  an  cvaluatu>fi  I  just 
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completed.  The  program  being  evaluated  was  a  staff  development 
demonstration  project  that  involved  taking  professionals  into  a 
wiiderness  setting  for  a  week.  That  s  all  Vm  going  to  tell  you  at  this 
point.  1*11  answer  your  questions  as  precisely  as  1  can,  but  Til  only 
answer  what  you  ask.  1  won't  volunteer  any  information  that  isn't 
directly  asked  for  by  your  questions. 


Actual  interview 

Question:    Were  you  ihe  evaluator  of 
this  program? 
Answer:  Yes. 


What  the  interviewee  really 
wanted  io  know 

What  wai  your  role  in  thir 
program? 


Q:    Were  you  doing  a  formative 

evaluation? 
A:  Mostly. 

Q:  Were  you  trying  to  find  out 
if  the  people  changed  from 
being  in  the  wilderness? 

A:    That  was  part  of  it. 

Q:    Did  they  change? 
A:    Some  of  th..,  i  did. 


What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
evaluation? 


What  were  you  trying  to 
find  out  in  doing  the 
evaluation? 


How  did  participatkm  in  the 
program  alTect  participants? 


Q:  Did  you  interview  people 
both  before  and  after  the 
program? 

A:  Yes. 


What  kinds  of  information 
did  you  collect  for  the 
evaluation? 


Q:    Did  you  also  go  along  as  a 
participant  in  the  program? 
A  Yes 


How  were  you  personally 
involved  in  the  program? 


Q 


Did  you  lind  that  being  in 
the  program  alfected  what 
happened? 
Yes. 

Did  you  have  a  good  time? 
Yes 


How  do  you  think  your  par- 
ticipation in  the  pr<^am 
affected  what  happened? 


What  was  the  wilderness 
experience  like  for  yo'i? 
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Actual  interview 

Are  you  relucUnl  to  Uil  us 
about  the  program? 


What  the  interviewer  really 
wanted  to  know 

I'd  like  to  Ond  out  more 
about  the  program.  What 
would  be  the  best  way  lor 
me  to  iearn  more  from  you 
about  it? 


A  No. 


This  is  clearly  an  extreme  example  of  using  dichotomous  response 
questions  in  an  interview.  It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  the  truly 
open-ended  questions  would  have  generated  quite  dilTerent  informa- 
tion than  was  being  generated,  and  was  likely  to  be  generated,  by  the 
dichotomous  response  questions.  In  addition,  dichotomous  response 
questions  can  easily  become  leading  questions.  Once  the  interviewer 
begins  to  deal  with  what  appears  to  be  a  reluctant  or  timid 
interviewee,  by  asking  more  and  more  detailed  dichotomous  response 
questions  he  or  she  can  easily  begin  guessing  at  possible  responses 
and  actually  impMe  those  responses  on  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed. One  sure  sign  that  this  is  happening  is  when  the  interviewer  is 
doing  more  Ulking  than  the  person  being  interviewed.  Consider  t  le 
following  excerpt  from  an  actual  interview.  This  occurred  with  a 
teenager  who  was  participating  in  a  chemical  dependency  program. 
The  interview  took  place  during  the  time  the  teenager  was  involved  in 
the  program.  ^--^ 


Interview 

H^Mo,  John.  It's  n>ce  to  see  you 
again.  Fm  anxious  to  Hnd  out 
what's  been  happening  with 
you.  Can  1  ask  you  some  ques- 
lioas  about  your  experience? 


A:  Okay. 


Fd  like  you  to  think  about  some 
of  the  really  important  expen 
ences  you've  had  here.  Can  you 
think  of  somethmg  that  stands 
out  m  your  mmd? 


A:  Yeah, 


the  hoi  seat. 


Comments 

The  opening  is  dominated  by 
the  interviewer.  No  informal 
give-and-take.  The  interviewee 
is  set  up  to  lake  a  passive/reac 
tive  role. 


Introductory  cue  sentence 
IS  immediately  (oiloweu  by 
a  dichotomous  response 
question. 


John  goes  beyond  the  dichoto- 
mous response. 
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Q:  The  hot  scat  IS  when  one  person  The  interviewer  has  provided 
IS  the  iocus  ol  attention  lor  the  the  definition,  rather  than 
wfH>le  group,  right?  getting  John's  own  definition  of 

the  hot  seat. 


A.  Right. 

Q:  So,  what  was  it  like  .  ?  Was 
this  the  first  time  you've  seen 
the  "hot  seat"  used? 


A:   One  person  does  it  every  day. 

Q:    Is  It  different  with  different 

people? 


A:   Yeah,  it  depends. 

Q:  Well,  how  about  telling  me 
about  one  that  really  stands  out 
in  your  mind. 

A  Okay,  let's  see,  hmm  .  ,  .  there 
was  this  guy  yesterday  who 
really  got  nailed,  I  mean,  he 
really  caught  a  lot  of  crap  from 
the  grtxip.  It  was  really  heavy. 

Did  you  say  anything? 

A    No,  It  was  them  others. 

Q  So  what  v/as  it  like  for  you  '  Did 
you  get  caught  up  in  it?  You  said 
a  was  really  heavy.  Was  it  licavy 
\oi  you  Of  just  him  or  the  ^oup? 

A:  Yeah,  right,  and  it  really  got  to 
luni. 


Began  open-ended,  then  changed 
the  question  and  made  a  dichoto- 
mous response  question.  The 
question  is  no  longer  singular 
or  open. 

Answer  goes  beyond  the  ques- 
tion. 

Question  follows  previous  an- 
swer but  still  a  dichotomous 
response  format. 


Spoken  as  a  statement  but  has 
the  structure  of  a  dichotomous 
response  question. 

Before  responding  to  the  open 
request  John  reacts  to  the  dich- 
otomous response  tormat. 


Dicliotomous  response  ques- 
tion. 


Multiple  questions.  Unclear 
connections.  Ambiguous,  mul- 
tiple  clioice  tormat  at  the  end, 

John's  positive  answer  ("Yeah, 
nght")  IS  actually  uninterpret^ 
able,  given  the  questions  a^ked. 
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Q:  Did  you  think  it  was  good  for 
h>i!i?  DftU  M  help  bun? 

A:  He  started  crying  and  got  mad 
and  one  guy  really  came  down 
on  him  and  afterwards  they 
were  talking,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  okay  for  him. 

Q;  So  it  was  really  intense? 

A:   Yeah»  it  really  was. 

Q:   And  you  got  really  mvulved. 

A:   It  was  pretty  heavy. 


Dichotomous  response  ques< 
lion. 

John  wants  to  describe  what 
happened.  The  narrowness  of 
the  interview  questions  are  lim- 
iting his  description. 

Leadmg  question,  setting  up  an 
easy  acquiescence  response. 


Same  as  previous  question. 

John  doesn't  actually  respond 
to  the  question  Ambiguous  re- 
sponse. 


Q:  Okay,  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
about  the  lecture  part  of  the 
program.  Anything  else  you 
want  to  say  about  the  hot  seat? 

(John  doesn't  answer  verbally. 
Sits  and  waits  for  the  next 
questions. 


Transition.  John  is  cued  that 
the  hot  seat  questions  are  over. 


The  person  conducting  this  interview  said  that  she  wanted  to  find 
out  two  things  in  this  portion  of  the  interview:  what  experiences  were 
most  salient  for  John;  and  how  personally  involved  John  was 
becoming  in  the  experience.  She  has  hamed  that  the  *'hot  seat**  was 
highly  salient  for  John,  but  she  really  knows  very  little  about  the 
reasons  for  that  salience.  With  regard  to  the  second  question  of  his 
personal  involvement,  the  only  data  she  has  comes  from  his  acqui- 
escence to  leading  questions.  In  fact,  if  one  lists  the  data  from  the 
interview,  there  is  very  little  there: 

Okay. 

Yeah,  ...  the  hot  seat. 
Right. 

One  person  does  it  every  day. 
Yeah,  it  depends. 
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Okay,  let*s  see,  hmmm  .  .  .  there  was  this  guy  yesterday  who  really  got 
nailed.  1  mean  he  really  caught  a  lot  of  crap  from  the  group.  It  was 
really  heavy. 

No,  St  was  them  others. 

Yeah,  rights  and  it  really  got  to  him. 

He  started  crying  and  got  mad  and  one  guy  really  came  down  on  him 
and  afterwards  they  were  talking*  and  it  seemed  to  be  okay  for  him. 

Yeah,  it  really  was. 

it  was  pretty  heavy. 

In  looking  over  ihe  transcript  of  this  portion  of  the  interview,  it  is 
clear  that  the  interviewer  is  talking  more  than  the  interviewee.  The 
questions  put  the  interviewee  in  a  passive  stance,  able  to  confirm  or 
deny  the  substance  provided  by  the  interviewer  but  not  really  given 
the  opportunity  to  provide  in-depth,  descriptive  detail. 

PRESUPPOSITION  QUESTIONS 

Presuppositions  are  a  major  focus  of  study  for  many  linguists 
(Kartunnen,  1973;  Bandler  and  Grinder,  1975).  Natural  language  is 
filled  with  presuppositions.  In  the  course  of  communicating  as  we  go 
about  our  day -to-day  activities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  interact 
with  other  people  without  relying  heavily  on  presuppositions.  The 
dominance  of  presupposition  structures  in  language  has  important 
implications  for  interviewing.  By  becoming  aware  of  the  effects  of 
presupposition  structures  in  interviewing  situations,  it  is  possible  for 
the  skillful  interviewer  to  use  presuppositions  to  increase  the 
richness  and  depth  of  responses  and  dat£  obtained.  What  then,  are 
presuppositions?  Linguists  Grinder  and  Handler  define  presupposi- 
tions as  follows:  ^ 

|W|heneachofus  uses  a  natural  language  system  to  communicate,  we 
assume  that  the  listener  can  decode  complex  sound  structures  into 
meanings,  i.e  .^the  listener  has  the  ability  to  derive  the  Deep-Structure 
meanini,  from  the  Surface-Structure  we  present  to  him  auditorily.  . .  . 
lW)e  also  assume  the  complex  skill  of  listeners  to  derive  extra 
meaning  from  some  Surface  SUuctures  by  the  nature  of  their  form. 
Even  though  neither  the  speaker  nor  the  listener  may  be  aware  of  this 
process,  it  goes  on  all  the  time.  For  example,  if  someone  says: 

/  wani  to  watch  Kung  Fu  tonight  on  TV 

we  must  umterstand  that  Kung  Fu  is  on  TV  tonight  in  order  to  process 
the  sentence  /  want  to  watch  ...  to  make  any  sense.  These  processes 
arc  called  presuppositions  of  natural  language  (Sandler  and  Grinder, 
1975:  241|.  ^     ^  . 
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PresuppositioAS  are  particularly  useful  tn  interviewing  because 
the  interviewer  presupposes  that  the  respondent  has  something  to 
say.  Such  ^  presupposition  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  person 
being  interviewed  will,  indeed,  have  something  to  say.  Consider  the 
following  question:  *'What  is  the  most  important  experience  you  had 
in  the  program?**  This  question  presupposes  that  the  respondent  has 
had  an  important  experience.  The  person  of  whom  the  question  is 
asked,  of  course,  has  the  option  of  responding,  haven't  had  any 
important  experiences/*  However,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  inter- 
viewee will  go  directly  to  the  issue  of  which  experience  to  report  as 
important,  rather  than  dealing  first  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  an  important  experience  has  occurred.  Contrast  the  presupposi- 
tion format  oflhe  open-ended  question  to  the  format  of  the  following 
dicboComous  response  question:  **Have  you  had  any  experiences  in 
the  program  so  far  that  you  would  call  really  important?**  This 
dichotomous  response  question  requires  the  person  to  make  a 
decision  about  what  an  important  experience  is  and  whether  or  not  an 
important  experience  has  occurred.  By  raising  the  question  at  all,  the 
interviewer  focuses  on  the  decision  about  whether  or  not  something 
important  has  occurred,  rather  than  finding  out  what  has  occurred. 
The  presupposition  format,  then,  bypasses  this  ini^jal  step  by  asking 
directly  for  description  rather  than  asking  for  an  affirmation  of  the 
existence  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Listed  below  on  the  lefl  are 
typical  dichotomous  response  questions  that  are  used  to  introduce  a 
longer  series  of  questions.  On  the  right  are  presuppositions  asked  in  a 
truly  open-ended  format  that  bypass  the  dichotomous  response 
questions. 


ALTERNATIVE  QUESTION  FORMATS 

Dichotomous  response  Presupposition 
lead-in  question  lead-in  question 

Do  you  feel  like  you  know  enough  How  effective  do  you  think  the 
about  the  program  to  assess  its  program  is?  (Presupposes  that  a 
effectiveness?  judgment  can  be  made) 

What  do  you  know  about  the 
program  that  leads  you  to  say 
that?  (Presupposes  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  program) 
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Have  you  learned  anything  from 
this  program? 

Do  you  do  anything  now  in  your 
work  that  you  didn't  do  before 
the  program  began? 

Is  there  any  misuse  of  funds  in 
this  program? 


Are  there  any  conflicts  among 
the  stair? 


What  have  you  learned  from  this 
program?  (Presupposes  some 
learning) 

What  do  you  do  now  that  you 
dtdn^t  do  before  the  program 
began  (Presupposes  change) 

What  kinds  of  misuse  of  funds 
have  occurred  in  this  program? 
(Presupposes  at  least  some  mis- 
use of  funds) 

What  kinds  of  stafT  conflicts 
have  occurred  here?  (Presup- 
poses conflicts) 


There  is  often  a  naturalness  about  the  use  of  presuppositions  that 
makes  more  comfortable  what  might  be  otherwise  embarrassing 
questions.  The  presupposition  includes  the  implication  that  what  is 
presupposed  is  the  natural  way  things  occur:  It  is  natural  for  there  to 
be  conflict  in  programs;  it  is  natural  for  there  to  be  some  misuse  of 
funds  in  programs;  and  it  is  natural  for  people  to  have  learned 
something  from  participation  in  a  program.  The  presupposition 
provides  a  stimulus  that  asks  the  respondent  to  assess  the  answer  to 
the  question  directly  without  making  a  decision  about  whether  or  not 
something  has  actually  occurred. 

I  first  learned  about  presuppositions  in  interviewing  from  a  friend 
who  worked  with  the  agency  in  New  York  City  that  bad  responsibility 
for  interviewing  carriers  of  venereal  disease.  The  purpose  of  the 
interviews  was  to  find  out  about  the  carrier's  previous  sexual 
contacts  so  that  those  persons  could  be  informed  that  they  might  have 
venereal  disease.  He  had  learned  from  experience  that  there  was  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  asking  a  man,  ''Have  you  had 
any  sexual  relationships  with  other  men?'*  and  asking  him,  "How  many 
sexual  contacts  with  other  men  have  you  had?''  The  dichotomous 
response  question  requires  a  decision  about  some  admission  of 
homosexuality.  The  presupposition  form  of  the  open-ended  question 
suggests  that  some  sexual  contacts  with  other  men  might  be  quite 
natural,  and  focuses  on  the  frequency  of  occurrence  rather  than 
whether  or  not  the  event  has  occurred  at  all.  The  venereal  disease 
interviewers  found  that  they  were  much  more  likely  to  generate 
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responses  with  the  presupposition  format  t!ian  with  the  dichotomous 
response  format. 

The  real  point  here  is  that  the  purpose  of  in-depth  interviews  is  to 
find  out  what  someone  has  to  say.  By  presupposing  that  the  persoQ 
being  interviewed  does,  indeed,  have  something  to  say,  the  quality  of 
the  descriptions  received  is  likely  to  be  enhanced. 

ASKING  SINGULAR  QUESTIONS 

One  of  the  basic  rules  of  questionnaire  writing  is  that  each  item 
must  be  singular— that  is,  no  more  than  one  idea  should  be  contained 
in  any  given  question.  Consider  this  example:  "How  weit  do  you 
know  and  like  the  staff  in  this  program?  (a)  a  lot;  (b)  pretty  much; 
(c)  not  too  much;  (d)  not  at  all.''  This  item  is  impossible  to  interpret 
in  analysis  because  it  asks  two  questions:  ( 1 )  How  well  do  you  know 
the  staff?  (2)  How  much  do  you  like  the  staff?  Therefore,  this  is  a  poor 
questionnaire  item. 

When  one  turns  to  open-ended  interviewing,  however,  many 
people  think  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  the  same  precision  in  asking 
questions.  I  have  seen  transcripts  of  interviews  conducted  by 
experienced  and  well-known  Held  researchers  in  which  several 
questions  have  been  thrown  together  which  they  might  think  are 
related  but  which  are  likely  to  confuse  the  person  being  interviewed 
about  what  is  really  being  asked. 

In  order  to  help  the  staff  improve  the  program,  we'd  like  to  ask  you  to 
talk  about  your  opinion  of  the  program.  What  you  think  are  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program?  What  you  like?  What  you 
don't  like'^  What  you  think  could  be  improved  or  should  stay  the  same? 

The  evaiuator  who  used  this  question  regularly  in  interviewing 
argued  that  by  asking  a  series  of  questions  it  was  possible  to  fmd  out 
what  was  most  salient  to  the  person  being  interviewed  because  the 
interviewee  was  forced  to  choose  what  he  or  she  most  cared  about  in 
order  to  respond  to  ine  question.  The  evaiuator  would  then  probe 
more  specifically  in  those  areas  which  were  not  answered  in  the 
initial  que^^tion. 

My  own  experience  is  that  multiple  questions  create  tension  and 
confusion  because  the  person  being  interviewed  doesn't  really  know 
what  is  being  asked.  An  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
program  is  not  the  same  as  reporting  wh<  t  one  likes  and  dislikes 
about  a  program.  Likewise,  recommendations  for  change  may  be 
unrelated  to  strengths,  weaknesses,  likes,  and  dislikes.  The  following 
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is  an  excerpt  from  an  interview  with  a  parent  participating  in  a  family 
education  program  aimed  at  helping  parents  become  more  effective 
as  parents. 

Q:  Based  on  your  experience,  what  would  you  say  arc  the  strengths  of 
this  program? 

A;  The  other  pareoU.  Different  parents  can  get  together  and  talk 
about  what  being  a  parent  is  like  for  them.  The  program  is  really 
parents  with  parents.  Parents  really  need  to  talk  to  other  parents 
about  what  to  do  and  what  they  do  do  and  what  works  and  doesn't 
work.  It's  the  parenu,  it  really  is. 

Q:   What  about  weaknesses? 

A:  I  don't  know  ...  I  guess  Vm  not  always  sure  that  the  program  is 
really  getting  to  the  parents  who  need  it  the  most.  I  don't  really 
know  how  you  do  that,  but  I  just  think  there  are  prx>baMy  a  lot  of 
parents  out  there  who  need  the  program  and  .  ,  .  especially  maybe 
sini;le-parent  families.  And  fathers.  It's  really  hard  to  get  fathers 
into  something  like  this.  It  should  just  get  to  everybody  and  that's 
real  hard. 

Q:  Let  me  ask  you  now  about  some  of  your  feelings  about  the 
program.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  you  really  have  liked 
about  the  program? 

A;  Id  like  to  put  the  sUff  right  at  the  top  of  that.  I  really  like  the 
program  director.  She's  a  really  well  educated  person  and  knows 
a  lot,  but  she  never  makes  us  feel  dumb.  We  can  say  anything  or 
ask  anything.  She  treats  us  like  people,  like  equals  even.  1  like  the 
other  parenu.  And  I  like  being  able  to  bring  my  daughter  along. 
They  take  her  into  the  child's  part  of  the  program,  but  we  come 
together.  It's  something  for  us  to  do  together  and  she  has  her  Ume 
and  I  have  my  time. 

Q:  What  about  dislikes?  What  are  some  things  you  don't  like  somuch 
about  the  program? 

A.  I  don't  like  the  time  that  we  meet.  We  meet  in  the  afternoons  after 
lunch  and  it  kind  of  breaks  into  the  day  at  a  bad  time  for  me.  but 
there  isn't  any  really  good  time  for  all  the  parents  and  I  know 
they've  tried  different  times.  Time  is  always  going  to  be  a  hassle 
for  people.  Maybe  they  could  just  offer  different  things  atdifferent 
limes.  The  room  we  meet  in  isn't  loo  great  but  Uiat's  no  big  deal. 

Q:  Okay,  you've  given  us  aioli^inlormaUon  about  your  experiences 
m  the  program,  strengths  and  weaknesses  you've  observed,  and 
some  of  the  things  you've  liked  and  haven't  liked  so  much.  Now 
Vd  like  to  ask  you  about  your  recommendations  for  the  program. 
If  you  had  the  power  to  change  things  about  the  program,  what 
would  you  make  different? 
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A:  Well,  I  gi*ess  the  first  thing  is  money.  U*$  always  money  I  just 
think  tlwy  should  put,  you  know,  the  legislature  sIkhiU  put  inore 
money  into  pi ograms  like  this.  I  don't  know  how  much  the  director 
gets  paid,  but  1  bear  that  she's  not  even  getting  paid  as  much  is 
school  teachers.  She  should  get  paid  like  a  prrfessionaL  1  thi  jk 
there  should  be  more  of  these  programs  and  rowc  DMNiey  in  the*n. 
Oh,  I  know  what  Fd  f^c<Mnaiend.  We  talked  about  it  one  lurr  in 
our  group.  It  would  be  neat  to  have  some  parenu  who  have 
already  been  through  the  program  come  back  ami  talk  with  new 
groups  about  what  they've  done  with  their  kids  since  they've  been 
in  the  program,  you  know,  like  problems  that  they  didn't 
expect  or  things  that  didn't  work  out,  or  just  getting  experience  of 
parents  who've  already  been  through  the  program  to  help  new 
parents.  We  talked  about  that  one  day  and  thought  that  would  be  a 
neat  thing  to  do.  I  don't  know  if  it  would  work,  but  it  would  be  a 
neat  thing.  I  wouldn't  mind  doing  it,  I  guess. 

Each  of  these  questions  solicited  a  difTcrcnt  response.  Qualitative 
measurement  through  in-depth  interviewing  requires  no  less  preci- 
sion in  asking  questions  than  is  demanded  by  questionnaires  con- 
structed for  quantitative  measurement.  The  most  important  theme 
running  through  this  discussion  of  question  formulation  is  that  the 
wording  used  in  asking  questions  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in 
the  kind  of  response  that  is  received.  The  interviewer  who  throws  out 
a  bunch  of  questions  all  at  once  to  see  which  one  takes  hold  puts  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  interviewee  to  decipher  what  is  being 
asked.  In  addition,  multiple  questions  asked  at  the  same  time  usually 
mean  that  the  interviewer  hasn't  figured  out  what  question  should  be 
asked  at  that  juncture  in  the  interview,  so  the  interviewer  takes  the 
easy  way  out  by  asking  several  questions  at  once. 

Asking  several  questions  at  once  can  also  cause  the  interviewer  to 
lose  control  of  the  interview.  Given  multiple  stimuli,  the  interviewee, 
not  being  sure  of  the  focus  of  the  question,  is  free  to  go  off  in  any 
direction  at  all,  including  providing  information  that  is  irrelevant  to 
the  issues  under  examination.  In  conducting  evaluation  interviews 
there  is  virtually  always  a  limited  amount  of  time  available;  both 
interviewers  and  respondents  have  only  so  much  time  to  give  to  an 
interview.  To  make  the  best  use  of  that  time,  it  is  helpful  to  prepare 
highly  focused  questions  that  elicit  genuine  and  relevant  responses. 
This  means  that  the  interviewer  must  know  what  issues  are  important 
enough  to  ask  questions  about,  and  to  ask  those  questions  m  a  way 
that  the  person  being  interviewed  can  clearly  identify  what  it  is  they 
are  being  asked. 
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CLARITY  OF  QUESTIONS 

li  is  the  responsibility  of  the  interviewer  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
interviewee  what  is  being  asked.  Asking  questions  that  are  under- 
standable is  an  important  part  of  establishing  rapport.  Unclear 
questions  can  make  the  person  being  interviewed  feel  uncomfortable. 
Ignorant,  confused,  or  hostile.  Asking  singular  questions  helps  a 
great  deal  to  make  things  clear.  There  are  a  number  of  other  factors 
that  contribute  to  clarity. 

First,  in  preparing  to  do  an  interview,  one  should  find  out  what 
terms  are  being  used  by  respondents  when  they  refer  to  the  program 
being  evaluated.  State  and  national  programs  are  often  labeled 
differently  at  the  local  level  than  they  are  in  the  higher  offices  which 
fund  them.  In  evaluaUng  local  CETA  programs  (Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  Programs)  local  contractors  are 
funded  to  establish  and  implement  services  in  their  area.  Participants 
know  those  programs  by  the  name  of  the  local  contractor,  such  as 
"Youth  Employment  Services/*  "Work  for  Youth/*  and  **Working 
Opportunities  for  Women."  Many  participants  in  these  programs  did 
not  know  they  were  in  CETA  programs.  Conducting  an  interview 
with  these  participants  where  the  word  CETA  was  used  would  have 
been  confusing  and  disruptive  to  the  interview. 

This  can  also  occur  within  an  agency.  Agencies  that  provide 
muUiple  services  typically  have  subunits  with  their  own  programma- 
tic names  and  identities.  Participants  may  identify  only  with  subunit 
names  and  not  with  the  larger  agency.  In  other  instances  the  agency 
may  be  identified  completely  with  the  subunit  program.  In  still  other 
cases  the  same  participants  may  have  participated  in  a  number  of 
subunit  programs  and  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  respond  to 
questions  aimed  at  evaluating  the  overall  agency.  In  short,  the 
interviewer  carries  the  burden  of  ( 1 )  deciding  which  is  the  appro- 
priate unit  about  which  to  question  the  program  participant  and 
(2)  learning  the  language  that  participants  use  in  talking  about  that 
particular  unit  of  analysis. 

Second,  the  clarity  of  interview  questions  will  depend  on  under- 
standing what  language  participants  use  among  themselves  in  talking 
about  program  activities  or  other  aspects  of  program  life.  This  is  a 
different  issue  from  the  question  of  what  the  program  is  labeled.  The 
kind  of  issue  that  arises  here,  for  example,  concerns  how  partici- 
pants refer  to  program  staff.  When  we  interviewed  juveniles  who  had 
been  placed  in  foster  group  homes  by  Juvenile  courts  we  had  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  preparatory  time  trying  to  find  out  how  the  juveniles 
typically  referred  to  the  group  home  parents,  to  their  natural  parents. 
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to  probation  officers,  and  to  each  other  in  order  to  ask  questi<Mis 
clearly  alxHit  each  of  Uk^c  sets  of  people.  For  example,  when  asking 
about  relationships  with  peers,  should  we  use  the  word  ••juveniles/' 
adolescents/^  **youlh/'  ••teenagers/'  or  what?  In  preparation  for 
the  interviews  we  checked  with  a  number  of  juveniles,  group  home 
parents,  and  court  authorities  about  the  (^oper  language  to  use. 
There  was  complete  consensus  that  the  best  language  was  to  talk 
about  ^•the  other  kids  in  the  group  home/*  There  was  no  consensus  at 
all  about  how  ••kids  in  the  group  home'*  referred  to  group  home 
parents.  Thus,  one  of  the  questions  we  bad  to  ask  in  each  mterview 
was;  ••What  do  you  usually  call  Mn  and  Mrs.  V*  We  then 

used  the  language  given  to  us  by  that  youth  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
interview  to  refer  to  group  home  parents. 

Third,  providing  clarity  in  interview  questions  may  mean  avoiding 
using  labels  altogether.  This  means  that  when  asking  about  a 
particular  program  component  it  may  be  better  to  first  find  out  what 
the  interviewee  believes  that  component  to  be  and  then  to  ask 
questions  about  the  descriptions  provided  by  the  person  being 
interviewed.  An  evaluation  of  open  classrooms  in  North  Dakota 
included  interviews  with  parents.  All  of  the  parents  interviewed  had 
children  who  were  participating  in  an  open  classroom.  However, 
many  of  the  teachers  and  local  school  officials  did  not  use  the  term 
**opcn"  to  refwr  to  these  classrooms  because  they  wanted  to  avoid 
political  conflicts  and  stereotypes  that  were  sometimes  associated 
with  the  notion  of  '•open  education.''  Thus,  when  interviewing 
parents  we  found  that  we  could  not  ask  general  questions  concerning 
their  opinions  about  and  feelings  toward  •'open  education/*  Rather, 
we  had  to  begin  with  a  sequence  of  questions  like  the  following: 

What  kinds  of  differences  have  you  noticed  between  your  child  s 
ctasf  room  last  year  and  the  classroom  this  year? 

Ok,  you've  mentioned  several  differences.  Let  me  ask  you  your 
opinion  about  each  of  the  things  you've  mentioned.  What  do  you  think 
about  ? 

This  strategy  in  questioning  avoids  the  problem  of  collecting  data 
which  later  turns  out  to  be  uninterpretable  because  th^  evaluator  is 
not  sure  what  persons  being  interviewed  meant  by  their  responses. 

A  related  problem  emerged  in  interviewing  children  about  their 
classrooms.  The  decision  makers  and  information  users  for  the 
evaluation  were  interested  in,  among  other  things,  fmding  out  the 
basic  skill  activities  of  children  in  the  open  classrooms.  In  preparing 
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for  the  interviews  we  learned  that  many  teachers  avoided  the  use  of 
terms  like  "math  time"  or  "reading  time"  because  they  wanted  to 
integrate  math  and  reading  into  other  activities.  This  meant  that  in 
many  cases  children  did  not  report  to  parents  that  they  did  any 
"malh"  in  school.  These  same  children  would  be  working  on 
projects,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  model  of  their  town  using  milk 
cartons  that  required  geometry,  fractions,  and  reductions  to  scale, 
but  ihey  did  not  perceive  of  these  activities  as  "math"  because  they 
issociated  math  with  worksheets  and  workbooks.  Thus,  to  find  out 
»hai  kind  of  math  activities  children  were  doing,  it  was  necessary  to 
talk  with  them  in  detail  about  specific  projects  and  work  they  were 
engaged  in  without  asking  them  the  simple  question,  "What  kind  of 
math  do  you  do  in  the  classroom?" 

The  theme  running  through  these  suggestions  for  increasing  the 
..iarity  of  questions  relates  to  the  importance  of  using  language  that  is 
understandable  and  part  of  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  person  being 
interviewed.  It  means  taking  special  care  to  find  out  what  language 
the  interviewee  uses  to  describe  the  program,  the  staff,  program 
activities,  or  whatever  else  the  evaluator  is  interested  in  talking 
about,  and  then  using  ihat  language  provided  by  the  interviewee  in 
the  rest  of  the  interview.  Those  questions  which  use  the  respondent's 
own  language  are  questions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  clear  to  the 
respondent. 

Being  clear  about  what  you  are  asking  contributes  to  the  process  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  rapport  during  an  interview.  Using 
words  that  make  sense  to  the  interviewee,  words  that  reflect  the 
respondent's  world  view,  will  improve  the  quality  of  daU  obtained 
dunng  the  interview.  In  many  cases,  without  sensiUvity  to  ihf  impact 
of  particular  words  on  the  person  being  interviewed,  the  *nswer 
may  make  no  sense  at  all— or  there  may  be  no  answer.  A  Sufi  story 
makes  this  point  quite  nicely. 

A  man  bad  fallen  between  the  rails  in  a  subway  station  when  Nasrudin 
came  alons  one  afternoon.  People  were  all  crowding  around  trying  to 
get  him  out  before  the  train  ran  him  over.  They  were  aif  jbouting, 
-■Give  me  your  hand!"  but  the  man  would  not  reach  up  Mulia 
Nasrudin  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  leant  over  the 
man.  "Friend."  he  asked,  "what  is  your  profession?" 

"I  am  an  income  tax  inspector."  gasped  the  man.  "In  that  case."  said 
Nasrudin,  "take  my  hand!"  The  man  immediately  grasped  Mulla's 
band  and  was  hauled  to  safety. 

Nasrudin  turned  to  the  open-mouthed  audience.  "Never  ask  a  lax  man 
ioffve  you  anything,  you  fools."  he  said  jShah.  1973:68). 
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Before  leaving  the  issue  of  clarity  there  is  one  other  mjyor 
suutestioa  that  1  would  make.  It  is  a  suggestion  about  which  there  is 
ncJ^sensus-indeed,  rK)St  researchers  who  use  interviews  would 
Ukely  disagree.  Nevertheless,  my  own  experience  m  interviewing 
kismeT«  least  offer  this  suggestion:  Avoid  "why"  questions. 

WHY  TO  AVOID  ASKING  "WHY?" 

"Why''"  questions  presume  cause-effeci  relationships,  an  ordered 
worid.  perfect  knowledge,  and  rationality.  "Why?"  P«- 
suppose  that  there  are  reasons  why  things  occur  and  that  those 
reasons  are  knowable.  "Why?"  questions  move  beyond  what  has 
happened,  what  one  has  experienced,  how  one  feels  what  one 
opines,  and  what  one  knows  to  the  making  of  analyucal  and 
deductive  inferences. 

The  difficulty  of  making  causal  inferences  has  been  thoroughly 
explored  at  great  length  by  philosophers  of  science  (Bunge.  1957; 
Nagel.  1961).  Reports  from  parents  about  "Why?"  conversauons 
with  their  children  also  .^ument  the  difficulty  of  providing  causal 
explanations  about  the  world.  The  infinite  regression  quality  of 
"Why?"  questions  ispart  of  the  difficulty  engendered  by  using  them 
as  part  of  an  interview. 

Dad,  why  does  it  get  dark  at  oighi? 

Because  our  side  of  the  earth  turns  away  from  the  sun. 

Dad.  why  does  our  side  of  the  earth  turn  away  from  the  sun? 

Because  that's  the  way  the  world  was  made. 

Dad,  why  was  the  world  made  that  way? 

So  that  there  would  be  light  and  dark. 

Dad,  why  should  there  be  dark?  Why  can't  it  just  be  light  all  the  umc. 
Because  then  we  would  get  too  hot 
Why  would  we  get  too  hot? 

Because  the  sun  would  be  shining  on  us  all  the  time. 

Why  can't  the  sun  be  cooler  sometimes? 

It  is,  that's  why  we  have  night. 

But  why  can't  we  just  have  a  cooler  sun? 

Because  that's  the  way  the  world  is. 

Why  is  the  world  like  that? 

It  just  is.  because. 

Because  why? 

Just  because. 

Oh. 

Daddy? 
Yes. 

Why  don't  you  know  why  it  gels  dark? 
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In  a  program  evaluation  interview  it  might  seem  that  the  context  for 
asking  a  *  Why?'*  question  would  be  clearer.  However,  if  a  precise 
reason  for  a  particular  activity  is  what  is  wanted,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  ask  that  question  in  a  way  that  does  not  invcrfve  using  tl^  word 
*>hy  Let's  look  first  at  the  difficulty  posed  for  the  interviewee  by 
the  *'Why?'*  question,  and  then  look  at  some  alternative  frfirases. 

"Why  did  you  join  this  program?'*  The  actual  reason  for  joining 
(he  program  is  probably  made  up  of  a  constellation  of  factors, 
including  the  influences  of  other  people,  the  nature  the  program, 
the  nature  of  the  person  being  interviewed,  the  interviewee's  expec- 
tations, and  practical  considerations.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  inter- 
viewee can  sort  through  all  oS  these  levels  of  possibility  at  once,  so 
the  person  to  whom  the  question  is  posed  mu^t  pick  out  some  level  at 
which  to  respond. 

"Because  it  was  at  a  convenient  time/'  (programmatic  reason) 

'^Because  Vm  a  joiner/'  (personality  reason) 

"Because  a  friend  told  me  about  the  program/'  (informaticHi  reason) 

"Because  my  priest  >kl  me  about  tte  program  and  said  be  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  me/'  (social  influence  reason) 

Because  it  was  inexpensive/*  (economic  reason) 

"Because  I  wanted  to  team  about  the  things  they're  teaching  in  the 
prc^am"  (outcomes  reason) 

"Because  God  directed  me  to  join  the  program/'  (personal  motivation 
re  asm) 

^'Because  i|  was  there/'  (|Ailosoph\cal  reason) 

Anyone  being  interviewed  could  respond  at  any  or  all  these  levels. 
The  questicm  that  the  evaluator  must  decide  before  conducting  the 
interview  is  which  of  these  levels  is  of  sufficient  import ar^  that  it  is 
worth  asking  a  question  about  If  the  primary  evaluati<Mi  question 
concerns  characteristics  of  the  prc^am  that  attracted  parCicipanfs, 
then  instead  of  asking,  Why  did  you  join?'*  the  interviewer  should  ask 
something  like  the  following:  "What  was  it  abcHit  the  program  that 
attmcted  you  to  it?**  If  the  evaluator  is  interested  in  learning  about 
social  influences  that  led  to  participatimi  in  a  prognun,  either  voluntary 
Of  invcrfuntary  participation,  a  question  like  the  foUowing  could  be  used: 

U  most  of  the  decisions  we  make  there  are  other  peof^  who  have  some 
influence  on  what  we  do.  In  terms  of  your  panicipati«i  in  this 
(M^ogram,  what  other  pec^le  played  a  role  in  your  becoming  part  of  the 
program? 
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In  some  cases  the  evaluator  may  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
cb^Turis^cs  of  iMirticipanu.  so  the  quesUoo  m.ght  be  phrased  »a 
the  following  fashion: 

I-m  interested  in  learning  mon  about  you  as  a  person  and  yo«> 
pe^^Ti^^lvemcot  in  tbi.  program.  What  is  it  about  yo«-yo«r 
S;:^  "our  persoaaUty.  your  desire.,  f  « 
you  that  you  think  ted  you  to  become  part  of  this  program. 

Depending  on  the  depth  to  M^hich  an  evaluator  wants  ^^ci^^tc, 
Jticuirsituation.  it  might  be  appropriate  to  ask  all  of  the^ 
^Uo^  ^  well  as*  others.  The  point  is  that  by  thinking^efd iy 
«bout  what  one  wants  to  know,  there  U  a  greater  hkelihood  that 
r;:n:e\""w"^Uupplyanswenthatmakesens^ 
My  feelings  about  the  difficulties  raised  With  Why?  questions 
^L  7rom  trying  to  analyze  such  quesUo.^ 
such  a  multitude  of  din.ensions  that  it  was  clear  that  differen  peop  e 
were  responding  to  different  things.  This  makes  analysis  exUemdbr 
^frH:ult,'«:^often  leads  todatath^ 

carefully  about  cxacUy  what  informauon  is  needed  and  how  it  will  be 
used,  the  interviewer  can  focus  questions  to  make  them  clear  to  the 
l^tVr^iewee  as  well  as  to  make  the  responses  across  interviewees 
more  systematic  and  comprehensive. 

Even  with  more  precise  focus.  quesUons  that  require  the  inter^ 
viewer  to  make  deductions  and  provide  explanations  are  s^^ciently 
taxing  on  the  energy  of  the  interviewee  that  such 
used  sparingly.  Social  scientisU  in  particular,  given  that  they  have  so 
Ich  CuWe  sorting  out  causes  and  effects  in  their  own  analyses, 
ZuldTpXlarfy  sensiUve  to  the  difficulty  posed  Hy  questions 
that  ask  for  explanations. 

Perhaps  my  reservations  about  the  use  of  "Why?"  questions  come 
from  having  so  often  appeared  the  fool  when  asking  such  questions 
durTng  inte^iews  with  children.  In  the  open  classroom  interviews  we 
were  trying  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  children  chose  to  spcmJ 
Ume  doing  interesting  things  in  the  room  when  children  in  othe 
classrooms  might  be  playing  outside.  Several  ^';[2^ffe^^ 
interviews  had  mentioned  that  children  m  open  classrooms  of^en 
become  involved  in  what  they  were  doing  and  chose  not  to  go  outside 
for  recess- 

Whaf  s  your  favorite  time  in  school? 
Recess. 

Why  do  you  like  recess? 
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Because  we  go  outside  and  play  oo  the  swings. 
Why  do  you  go  outskte? 

Because  that's  where  the  swings  are!  (She  replied  with  a  look  of 
tncreduitty  that  adults  c<Hild  ask  such  stupid  questions.) 

Children  take  interview  questions  quite  literally,  and  so  it  rapidly 
becomes  clear  when  a  qt^stion  is  not  well  thought  out.  It  was  during 
those  days  of  interviewing  children  in  North  Dakota  that  1  learned 
about  the  problems  with  '"Why?**  qtiestums. 

NEUTRAL  QUESTIONS 

As  an  interviewer  I  want  to  establish  rapport  «^th  the  person  I  am 
questioning,  but  that  rappon  must  be  established  in  such  a  way  that  it 
does  not  undermine  my  neutrality  concerning  what  the  person  tells 
me.  Neutrality  means  that  the  person  being  interviewed  can  tell  me 
anything  without  engendering  either  my  favor  or  disfavcM'  with  regard 
to  the  content  of  their  response.  I  cannot  be  shocked;  I  canncM  be 
anger^;  I  cannot  be  embarrassed;  I  cannot  be  sadden^ — inde^, 
nothing  the  person  tells  me  will  make  me  think  more  or  less  of  them. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  neutral  with  regard  to  the  content  of 
what  is  being  said  to  me,  I  care  very  much  that  that  person  is  wiUing  to 
share  with  me  what  they  are  saying.  Rapport  is  a  siance  vu-d-vis  the 
person  being  interviewed  Neutrality  is  a  stance  vis^-pis  the 
content  of  what  that  person  says.  Rapport  means  that  I  respect  the 
people  being  interviewed,  so  what  they  say  is  important  because  of 
who  is  saying  it.  I  want  to  convey  to  them  that  their  knowledge, 
eiperiences,  attitudes,  and  feelings  are  important  Yet,  the  content  of 
what  they  say  to  me  is  not  important. 

Rapport  is  built  on  the  ability  to  convey  empathy  and  under- 
standing without  judgment.  Throughout  this  chapter  we  have  been 
considering  ways  of  phrasing  questions  that  facilitate  tt^  establish- 
ment of  rapport.  In  this  section  I  want  to  focus  on  ways  of  wording 
questions  that  are  particularly  aimed  at  conveying  that  important 
sense  of  neutrality. 

One  kind  of  question  wording  that  can  help  establish  neutrality  is 
the  illustrative  examples  format.  When  phrasing  questicms  in  this 
way  I  want  to  let  the  person  Vm  interviewing  know  that  I  have  pretty 
much  heard  it  all— the  bad  things  and  the  good  things— and  so  Tm  not 
interested  in  something  that  is  particularly  sensational,  particulaiiy 
negative,  or  especially  positive.  Vm  really  only  interested  in  what 
that  person*s  experience  has  been  like.  An  example  of  the  illustrative 
examples  format  is  provided  by  a  question  taken  from  interviews  we 
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conducted  with  juvenile  delinquents  who  had  been  placed  in  foster 
group  homes.  One  section  of  the  interview  was  aimed  at  finding  out 
how  the  juveniles  were  treated  by  group  home  parenU, 

Ok^  DOW  Fd  like  lo  ask  you  lo  tell  me  Imjw  you  were  treated  in  the  group 
home  by  the  parents.  Some  kids  have  told  us  that  they  felt  that  they 
were  tieated  like  one  the  family  io  the  group  home;  some  kids  have 
told  us  that  they  got  knocked  around  and  beat  up  by  the  group  home 
parenU;  some  kids  have  told  us  about  sexual  things  that  were  done  to 
them;  some  of  the  kids  have  told  us  about  a  lot  of  recreaticmai  ami 
hobby  kinds  of  things;  some  kids  have  feit  they  have  been  treated  really 
good  and  some  kids  have  been  Ueated  really  bad.  When  you  think 
about  bow  you  are  treated  in  the  group  home^  what  kind  of  things 
Gooie  to  mind? 

A  closely  related  format  is  the  illusirative  extremes  formar  With 
this  format  I  attempt  to  let  the  interviewee  know  that  I  have  heard  it 
ail  by  giving  examples  only  of  extreme  responses. 

How  much  dope  did  you  use  while  you  were  in  the  group  h<Hne?  1  know 
that  some  kids  have  toW  me  they  were  doped  up  the  whok  time  they 
were  in  the  home,  they  smoked  or  dropped  stuff  every  day  and  every 
night,  while  other  kids  have  said  that  Uiey  decided  to  sUy  completely 
straight  while  they  were  in  the  home.  How  about  you? 

It  is  critical  to  avoid  in  both  the  illustrative  examples  format  and 
the  illustrative  extren^s  format  asking  a  leading  question.  Leading 
questions  are  the  oppcaite  of  neutral  questions;  they  give  the 
interviewee  hints  about  what  would  be  a  desirable  or  appropriate 
kind  of  answer.  Leading  questions  ''lead''  the  respondent  in  a  certain 
direction. 

An  example  of  a  typical  leading  question  that  might  be  asked  of 
juveniles  is  the  following: 

We  know  that  most  kids  use  a  loi  of  dope  because  ihat*s  part  of  what  it 
means  to  be  young,  so  we  figure  you  use  it  too— right?  So  what  do  you 
think  about  everybody  using  dope? 

This  question  has  a  built-in  response  bias  that  communicates  the 
interviewer's  belief  that  drug  use  among  the  young  is  legitimate  and 
universal.  The  question  is  ^Meading**  because  the  interviewee  is  led 
into  acquiescence  with  the  interviewer's  point  of  view. 

It  is  important  in  giving  examples  that  the  examples  cover  several 
dimensions  and  be  balanced  between  what  might  be  construed  as 
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positive  and  negative  kinds  of  responses.  My  own  preference  is  to  use 
these  illustrative  formats  only  as  clarifying  questions  after  having 
begun  with  a  simple,  straightforward,  and  truly  open-ended  question 
where  the  response  was  not  constrained  or  influenced  by  any  kinds  of 
esampleo;  **What  has  been  your  experience  with  the  use  ot  drugs  in 
the  group  home?*' 

ROLE-PLAYING  AND  SIMULATION 
QUESTIONS 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  provide  the  interviewee  with  a  context 
for  responding  to  a  question.  This  context  provides  cues  about  the 
level  at  which  a  response  is  expected.  One  way  of  prt^viding  such  a 
context  is  to  role  play  with  persons  being  interviewed,  asking  them  to 
respond  to  the  interviewer  as  if  he  or  she  were  someone  else. 

Suppose  I  was  a  new  person  who  just  came  into  this  program,  and  I 
asked  you  what  I  should  do  to  really  do  well  in  the  program.  What 
would  you  tell  me? 

Of 

Suppose  1  was  a  new  kid  in  this  group  home,  and  I  didn*t  know  anything 
about  what  goes  on  around  here.  What  would  you  tell  me  about  the 
rules  thai  I  have  to  follow? 

The  effect  of  these  questions  is  to  provide  a  context  for  what  would 
(Hherwise  be  quite  difficult  questions.  ••How  docs  one  get  the  most 
out  of  this  program?'*  **What  are  the  rules  of  this  g  oup  home?''  The 
role-playing  question,  in  this  format,  also  puts  interviewees  in  the 
role  of  expert;  they  know  something  of  value  to  someone  else.  This 
places  the  interviewer  in  the  position  of  a  novice,  an  apprentice.  The 
"expert"  is  being  asked  to  share  his  or  her  expertise  with  the  novice.  I 
have  often  observed  a  marked  change  in  animation  and  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  interviewees  when  role-playing  kinds  of  questions 
have  been  used. 

Another  variation  of  the  role-playing  format  is  a  question  whereby 
the  interviewer  dissociates  himself  or  herself  somewhat  from  asking 
the  question.  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the  question  less  personal 
and  probing.  Consider  these  two  questions:  •'How  do  you  sneak  dope 
into  the  prison?*'  Suppose  someone  you  trusted  asked  you  how  to 
sneak  dope  into  the  prison.  What  would  you  tell  him?" 

The  first  question  comes  across  like  an  interrogation  or  inquisi- 
tion. The  second  question  is  softened  and  has  more  of  an  informal 
and  informative  tone.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  content  is  the  same  for 
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both  questions,  the  second  question  has  the  psychological  effect  oq 
the  interviewee  of  permitting  the  interviewer  to  be  dissociated  from 
the  question.  While  this  technique  can  be  overused  and  can  sound 
like  a  phony  or  trick  question  if  the  intonation  with  which  it  is  asked  is 
hesitating  or  implies  awkwardness*  used  sparingly  and  with  subtlety 
the  role-playing  format  can  ease  the  asking  of  difflcult  questions  and 
can  permit  the  interviewer  to  obtain  high  quality  information. 

Simulation  questions  provide  a  context  in  a  different  way.  The 
simulation  question  asus  the  person  being  interviewed  to  imagine 
himself  or  herself  in  somt;  situation  about  which  the  interviewer  t$ 
interested. 

Suppose  I  was  present  with  you  during  one  of  your  group  therapy 
sessions.  What  would  I  see  happening?  What  would  be  going  on? 
Describe  to  me  what  one  of  those  sessions  is  like. 

or 

Suppose  I  was  in  your  classroom  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  when  the 
students  first  come  in.  What  would  I  see  happening  as  the  students 
came  in'^  Take  me  there.  Take  me  to  your  classroom  and  let  me  see 
what  happens  during  the  first  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  as  the  students 
arrive,  what  you'd  be  doing,  what  they'd  be  doing,  what  those  first 
fifteen  minutes  are  like. 

In  effect,  these  questions  ask  the  interviewer  to  become  an 
observer.  The  observer  is  asked  to  simulate  for  the  interviewer  some 
situation  that  has  been  experienced.  In  most  cases,  a  response  to  this 
question  will  require  the  interviewee  to  visualize  the  situation  to  be 
described.  When  the  interviewee  is  able  to  fully  move  into  and 
experience  the  simulated  situation  through  a  visualization,  the 
interviewer  may  observe  that  persons  being  interviewed  take  on  an 
abstracted  expression.  As  the  purpose  of  the  question  is  to  achieve 
that  abstraction,  the  interviewer  should  not  try  to  bring  respondents 
back,  but  r  ^ther  encourage  them  to  (kscribe  what  is  hap;>ening  in  the 
simulation.  I  frequently  find  that  the  richest  and  most  detailed 
descriptions  come  from  a  series  of  questions  that  ask  a  respondent  to 
re-experience  and/or  f  imulate  some  aspect  of  a  program. 

PREFATORY  STATEMENTS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  purpose  of  prefatory  statements  is  to  let  the  person  being 
interviewed  know  what  is  going  to  be  asked  before  it  is  asked.  This 
can  serve  two  functions.  First,  it  alerts  the  interviewee  to  the  nature 
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Of  the  question  that  is  coming;  it  directs  their  awareness-  and  it 
focuses  their  attention.  Second,  an  introductory  announcement 
about  subject  matter  auout  to  be  broached  gives  the  pereon  beine 
mterviewed  a  few  seconds  to  organize  his  or  her  thoughts  before  the 
quesuon  IS  actually  asked.  Such  questions  can  help  the  flow  of  the 
interview  and  reduce  the  amount  of  time  taken  up  in  what  is 
sometimes  an  awkward  silence  while  the  interviewee  is  reflecting  on  or 
rcmembenng  the  information  necessary  to  answer  a  question  Thei* 
are  several  different  formats  that  can  be  used  as  prefaces  to  asking 
specific  questions.  * 

The  (ransinon  format  announces  that  one  secUon  of  the  interview 
has  been  completed  and  the  new  section  is  about  to  begin.  T^e 
transition  format  tells  the  respondent  that  closure  has  beenVeached 
on  one  topic  and  a  new  topic  is  about  to  be  introduced. 

W^  ve  been  talking  about  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program 

lies.  What  are  the  major  acuvUies  offered  to  clienU  in  this  program? 

or 

We've  been  talking  about  your  personal  experiences  with  this 
program.  Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  concerning  your 
op.n.ons  about  the  program.  First,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  th^nk  aSuube 
program  s  strengths  ami  weaknesses.  Let's  begin  with  strengthrwiat 

P-*^--.  from  your^lin, 

IIT.TJZI""'''  '^y'  mterviewee:  "This  is 

prefaced  bv  i-n  i  '^'^ ^here  we're  going  .  .  .  "Questions 

IcTon  of  L  T"'*'"  interviewed  what  it  is  they  have  said  in  that 
Tdd  or  to  c  ?  r  !Ir''''  ''^'"^  '^^"^    '^'y  h«ve  anything  to 

transition       ' .      ' °" '°  '       '"'^^'^  summarizing 

eadv  tn  hr announces  to  the  respondent  that  the  interviewer  il 
new  secti^ '"f,''**'"'"  «f  »he  interview  and  to  begin  a 

Tshe  T  ,  ^""^      interviewer  should  make  sure  thSt  he 

^ore  we  move  on  to  the  next  set  of  questions,  let  me  make  sure  I've 
ioi  everything  you  sa.d  about  the  program  goals  and  olyecfives.  You 
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said  ih€  program  bad  fin?  goals.  First,  . . .  Scccmd, . .  .  B^oft  I  ask 
you  some  questioiis  about  program  activities  related  to  tbese  goats,  au 
there  asy  addttkmal  ^>als  or  objectives  tbat  1  baveoH  got  down  here? 

The  summarizing  transiOon  format  lets  the  persiMi  being  interviewed 
know  tbat  the  interviewer  is  listening  and  is  recording  what  is  being 
said.  The  summary  allows  the  interviewee  to  make  clarificaticms, 
cortectioas,  and  Mklitioos  in  order  to  bring  closure  to  one  section  of 
the  interview .  This  fcmnat  also  announces  that  it  is  time  to  move  chi  to 
other  questions  and  lets  the  respondent  know  what  is  coming  up  next 
The  direci  announcement  format  is  a  simple  sutement  telling  the 
interviewee  what  will  be  asked  next  A  preface  to  a  question  th^t 
announces  its  content  softens  the  harshness  or  atmifHuess  of  the 
question  itself  Direct  prefatory  statements  can  make  an  interview 
more  conversational  and  easy-flowing,  less  like  an  interrelation. 
The  transcriptions  below  show  two  interview  sequences,  one  without 
prefatory  statements  and  the  oUier  with  prefatory  statements. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE 
DIRECT  ANNOUNCEMENT  FORMAT 


Interview  without 
direct  preface 

A:  *  * .  so  I  guess  I'd  say  that's 
what  the  program  has  done 
for  me, 

Q:  How  have  you  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  program? 


Interview  with 
direct  pr^ace 

A:  ...  so  I  guess  Td  say  that's 
what  the  program  has  done 
for  me. 

Q:  Let  me  ask  you  to  think  now 
about  what  changes  you  see 
in  yourself  because  of  this 
program*  (pause)  How  have 
you  changed  since  you  began 
the  program? 


There  are  times  when  the  flow  of  the  interview  makes  it  imperative 
that  direct,  follow-up  questions  be  asked  without  preface  or  announce- 
ment There  are  other  times  when  the  flow  of  the  interview  is  made 
more  conversational  by  the  insertion  of  direct  announcements  about 
the  content  of  a  question  before  it  is  asked.  AH  of  these  fcmnats  must 
be  used  selectively  and  strategically.  Constant  repetition  of  the  same 
format  or  mechanical  use  of  a  particular  f'^rmat  will  ;iiake  the 
interview  more,  rathe;  than  less,  awkward. 
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The  attention-gttting  pr^ac€  makes  a  comment  about  the  ques- 
Uoo  that  is  going  to  be  asked.  The  comment  may  concern  the 
importance  of  the  question,  the  difTicuIty  of  the  quesUon,  the 
openness  of  the  question,  or  any  other  characteristic  of  the  quesUon 
the  interviewer  thinks  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
respondent.  Several  such  prefaces  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
questions. 

This  next  question  is  par'icularly  important  to  Ujc  program  staff  How 
do  you  feci  the  program  could  be  improv<Ml? 

or 

This  next  questic.!  .\  pufposefully  vague  so  that  you  can  respond  in 
any  way  that  mal-s  ease  to  you.  What  difference  has  this  program 
made  to  the  larger  community? 

or 

This  next  qucsUon  may  be  particularly  difficult  to  answer  with 
certainty,  but  I'd  like  to  get  your  thoughu  on  it.  In  thinking  about  how 
you've  changed  during  the  last  year,  bow  much  has  this  program 
caused  those  changes  compared  to  other  things  that  were  happening  in 
your  life  at  this  lime? 

or 

V!!*  ."*^*V^»««»on  's  aimed  directly  at  getting  your  perspective. 
What  s  It  like  to  be  a  client  in  this  program? 

or 

As  you  will  recognize,  this  next  question  has  been  particularly 
controversial.  What  kind  of  staff  are  needed  to  run  a  program  like  this? 

The  common  element  in  each  of  these  examples  is  that  some 
prefatory  comment  is  made  about  the  question  tc  alert  the  inter- 
viewee to  the  nature  of  the  question.  The  attention-getting  format 
tells  the  person  being  interviewed  that  the  question  about  to  be  asked 
has  some  unique  quality  that  makes  it  particularly  worthy  of  beina 
answered. 

Making  statements  about  the  questions  being  asked  is  a  way  for  the 
mterviewer  to  engage  in  some  conversation  during  the  interview 
without  commenting  on  the  answers  being  provided  by  the  inter- 
viewee. Thus,  the  interviewer  is  given  something  to  say  that  goes 
beyond  a  pure  interrogafion  function,  but  what  is  said  concerns  ;he 
quesUons  and  not  the  respondent's  answers.  In  this  fashion  the 
mterview  can  be  made  more  interesting,  more  conversational,  and 
interactive. 
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PROBES  AND  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONS 

Probes  are  used  to  deepen  the  response  to  a  questioa,  to  increase 
the  richness  of  the  data  being  <4Hained,  and  to  give  cues  to  the 
interviewee  about  the  levet  response  thai  is  desired*  The  word 
''probe**  itself  is  usualty  best  avoided  in  interviews.  The  expression, 
''Let  me  probe  that  further**  can  sound  as  if  tiM  interviewer  is  about  to 
perform  surgery  on  it»  respomtent  or  conducting  an  investigaticm  of 
something  illicit  or  illegal.  Quite  simply,  a  probe  is  an  interview  tool 
used  to  go  deeper  into  Use  interview  responses.  As  such,  |m>bes 
should  be  conversational,  off^ered  in  a  natural  style  and  voice,  and 
used  to  follow  up  initial  responses* 

One  natural  set  of  conversational  pn^s  consists  of  deiail- 
oriented  questions.  These  are  the  basic  questions  that  fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  of  a  response* 

WbcQ  did  thai  huppcnl 

Who  else  was  involved? 

Where  were  you  during  that  iitncl 

What  was  your  involvement  to  that  situatioo? 

How  did  that  come  about? 

V^bere  did  that  happen? 

These  detail-oriented  probes  are  the  basic  "who/*  "where/*  "what,** 
"when,**  and  "bow**  questions  that  are  used  to  obtain  a  complete  and 
detailed  picture  ctf  some  activity  or  ei^perience.  There  are  times,  as  in 
the  prot)es  suggested  above,  when  particular  deuils  are  elicited 
through  follow-up  questions. 

At  other  times  an  interviewer  may  want  to  keep  a  respomknt 
talking  more  about  a  subject.  In  such  cases  elaboration  fm>be$  are 
used.  Elaboration  probes  encompass  a  variety  of  ways  to  cue  the 
person  being  interviewed  that  they  should  keep  talking.  The  best  cue 
an  interviewer  can  use  to  encourage  continued  talking  is  to  gently  nod 
his  or  her  head.  (Overenthusiastic  head-nodding  will  often  be 
perceived  as  endorsment  of  the  content  of  a  response  or  as  wanting 
the  person  to  stop  talking  because  the  interviewer  has  already 
understood  what  the  respondent  has  to  say.  Gentle  and  strategic 
head-nodding  is  aimed  at  communicating  that  the  interviewer  is 
listening  and  wants  to  go  on  listening.)  The  vertial  corollary  of  head- 
nodding  is  the  quiet  "uh-huh.**  A  combination  may  bt  necessary; 
when  the  respoudent  seems  about  to  stop  talking  and  the  interviewer 
would  like  toencourage  him  or  her  to  continue,  a  combined  "uh-huh** 
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With  a  genUc  rocking  of  the  whole  upper  body  can  corarounicatc 
interest  .n  hf.viiig  the  interviewee  elaborate. 

Elaboration  probes  also  have  direct  verbal  forms.  These  consist 
of  any  staiement  or  request  that  the  person  keep  talking. 

Would  you  eUboraie  on  that? 

CwM  you  say  some  imve  abmit  that? 

T4«t'$  iMlpfuL  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  could  give  me  more  detail. 

i  m  beginning  to  get  the  picture.  (The  irapUcation  is  that  I  don't  have 
the  full  picture  yet,  so  please  keep  talking.) 

I  tbink  I'm  beginning  to  understand. 

Lei  me  make  sure  I've  got  down  exactly  what  you  said,  then  I'd  like  to 
ask  you  to  say  some  mwe  on  that 

There  are  times  when  the  interviewee  should  be  encouraged  to  say 
more  because  the  interviewer  has  not  fully  understood  an  answer  If 
something  has  been  said  that  is  ambiguous  or  an  apparent  non- 
seqmtur.  a  clariTication  probe  may  be  useful.  ClarificaUon  probes 
tell  fhe  imcrviewee  that  the  interviewer  needs  more  information  a 
restatement  of  the  answer,  or  more  context. 

You  Mid  the  program  is  a  "success."  What  do  you  mean  by 
success?  ' 

I  m  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  meant  by  thet  CouW  you 
elaborate,  please. 

Iwant  to  make  sure  I  understand  what  you're  saying.  1  think  it  would 
help  me  if  you  couW  say  some  more  about  that 

What  you're  saying  now  U  very  important  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
1  gel  It  in  exacUy  the  way  you  mean  it.  Would  you  repeat  what  you  said 
so  that  I  can  get  your  exact  thoughts? 

I'm  not  sure  I  understand  exactly  what  you  mean. 

I  didn't  quite  catch  your  full  meaning  Would  you  run  that  by  me 
Again? 

A  clarification  probe  should  be  used  naturally  and  gently.  It  is  best 
lor  Uie  mterviewer  toconvey  the  noUon  that  the  failure  to  understand 
«s  the  fault  of  the  interviewer  and  not  a  failure  by  the  person  being 
uJtcrviewed.  The  interviewer  does  not  want  to  make  the  respondent 
feel  inarticulate,  stupid,  or  muddled.  After  one  or  two  attempts  at 
achieving  clarification,  it  is  sometimes  best  to  leave  the  particular 
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topic  that  is  csmiug  the  confusion  at^  move  on  to  other  questioai. 
perhaps  returning  to  that  topic  at  a  later  point. 

A  m^jor  characteristic  that  separates  fxiobes  from  general  inter- 
view <luestions  is  that  pn^s  are  seldom  written  oui  ic  an  interview. 
Probing  is  a  skill  that  conies  from  knowing  what  to  look  for  in  the 
interview,  listening  carefully  to  what  is  said  and  what  is  not  said,  and 
being  sensitive  to  the  feedback  needs  of  the  person  being  interviewed 
Probes  are  always  a  c<Mnbination  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  cues. 
Silence  at  the  end  of  a  resp<mse  can  indicate  as  effectively  as 
anything  else  that  the  interviewer  would  like  the  person  to  continue. 
Prober  are  used  to  communicate  with  the  interviewee  about  what  the 
interviewer  wants.  More  detail?  ElaboraUon?  Clarity?  Probes,  then, 
provide  guidance  to  the  person  interviewed.  They  also  provide  the 
interviewer  with  a  way  to  maintain  control  o(  the  flow  of  the 
interview,  a  subject  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  later  section. 

SUPPORT  AND  RECOGNITION  RESPONSES 

Effective  interviewing  shouU  cause  both  the  interviewer  and  the 
interviewee  to  feel  that  a  two-way  flow  of  communication  is  going  on. 
Interviews  should  not  be  simply  interrogations  in  which  the  inter- 
viewer intensively  pursues  a  set  of  questions  and  the  resp<HKlent 
provides  the  answers.  The  interviewer  has  a  responsibility  to 
communicate  clearly  what  informaticm  is  desired,  why  that  informa- 
tioj  is  important,  and  to  let  the  interviewee  know  how  the  interview 
is  progressing. 

Previous  sections  have  emphasized  the  wording  of  questions  so 
that  interview  questions  are  clear  and  d.;:iuled  respcmses  can  be 
obtained  from  persons  being  interviewed.  The  purpose  of  the  overall 
interview  and  the  relationship  of  particular  questions  to  that  overall 
purpose  are  important  pieces  of  information  that  go  beyond  simply 
asking  questions.  While  the  reason  for  asking  a  particular  question 
may  oc  absolutely  clear  to  the  interviewer,  such  purposes  are  a<A 
always  clear  to  the  respondent.  The  interviewer  communicates 
respect  for  persons  being  interviewed  by  giving  them  the  courtesy  d 
explaining  why  qu^'stions  are  being  asked.  Understanding  the  pur- 
pose of  the  interview  will  increase  the  motivation  of  the  interviewee 
to  respond  openly  and  in  detail. 

The  overall  purpose  uf  the  interview  is  conveyed  in  an  opening 
statement.  The  most  important  elements  to  communicate  in  this 
opening  statement,  at  least  when  interviewing  is  beinR  done  as  part  of 
a  program  evaluation  process,  are  all  of  the  following: 
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What  will  be  asked  ia  the  interview? 
Who  is  the  informatioo  for? 

How  will  the  informatioo  be  handled,  including  cooTideatiality? 
What  a  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  information? 
I-iow  will  it  be  used? 

The  interviewer  has  an  obligation  to  provide  this  information  at 
the  beginning  of  the  interview.  Providing  such  information  does  not. 
however,  require  making  bng  and  elaborate  speaches.  Sutcments 
of  purpose  should  be  simple,  straightforward,  and  understandable. 
Long  statements  about  what  the  interview  is  going  to  be  like  and  how 
it  will  be  used,  when  such  statements  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interview,  are  usuaUy  either  boring  or  anxiety-producing.  The 
interviewee  wiU  find  out  soon  enough  what  kinds  of  questions  are 
^ing  to  be  asked,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  questions,  will  make 
judgments  about  the  likely  use  of  such  in*  .maUon.  The  basic 
message  to  be  communicated  in  the  opening  sutement  is  ( 1 )  that  the 
information  is  important.  (2)  the  reasons  for  that  importance,  and 
(})  the  willingness  of  the  interviewer  to  explain  the  puipose  of  the 
interview  out  of  respect  for  the  interviewee. 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  get  information  that  will  help  the 
program  staff  improve  the  program.  As  someone  who  has  been  in  the 
program,  you  are  in  a  unique  position  to  describe  what  the  program 
does  and  how  it  affects  people.  And  that's  what  the  interv.ew  is  about 
your  e«penences  with  the  program  and  your  thoughts  about  your 
experiences.  The  answers  from  ail  the  people  we  interview,  and  we're 
interviewing  about  25  people.  wUi  be  combined  into  an  overview, 
before  the  program  staff  see  what  people  said.  Nothing  you  say  will 
ever  be  identified  with  you  personally.  As  we  go  through  the  interview, 
If  you  have  any  questions  about  why  I'm  asking  some  particular  things, 
please  feel  free  to  ask.  Or  if  there's  anything  you  don't  want  to  answer 
jusi  say  so.  The  purpose  of  the  interview  is  to  get  your  insights  about 
how  the  program  operates  and  how  it  affects  people.  Any  questions 
about  that  before  we  bc«:n? 

While  this  overview  gives  a  basic  notion  aboi:!  ..le  purpose  of  the 
wtcrview,  it  will  still  be  appropriate  and  important  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  particular  questions  at  strategic  points  throughout  the 
interview.  Explaining  the  purpose  of  particular  quesUons  is  a  form  of 
prefatnry  statement  that  tells  the  respondent  why  the  interviewer  is 
Miung  what  he  or  sh  ii  about  to  ask. 
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This  oext  set  of  questions  is  aboitt  your  own  personal  background  ami 
eipericnces.  The  purpose  of  these  Iwcligrouml  questions  is  to  help  us 
fiiid  out  bow  (bfTeivnt  kinds  of  people  have  eiperie  "";ed  the  program. 

or 

This  next  set  of  questions  is  about  the  program  stafT.  The  staff  are 
particularly  interested  in  your  answers  to  these  questions  because  they 
want  to  know  how  th  come  across  to  participants  ia  the  program  so 
that  they  can  become  more  effective  in  working  with  people.  The  staff 
has  told  us  that  they  don't  reaUy  get  a  chance  to  find  out  bow  people  in 
the  program  feel  about  what  they  do.  so  this  part  of  the  inurview  is 
aimed  at  giving  them  some  direct  feedback. 

The  other  part  of  this  process  of  maintaining  communication  w-  h 
the  interviewee  is  giving  out  clues  about  bow  '.he  interview  is  going. 
One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  in  interviewing  is  a  failure  to 
provide  reinforcement  and  feedback  to  the  person  being  interviewed 
about  how  the  interviewer  perceives  the  interview  is  progressing. 
This  involves  letUng  the  interviewee  know  from  time  to  time  that  the 
purpose  of  the  interview  is  being  fulfilled.  Words  of  thanks,  support, 
aud  praise  will  help  miJce  the  interviewee  feel  that  the  interview 
process  is  worthwhile. 

Your  commenu  about  program  weaknesses  arc  particularly  helpful.  I 
think,  because  identification  of  the  kind  of  weaknesses  you  describe 
can  really  help  in  otaking  changes  in  the  program. 

or 

It's  really  helpful  to  get  such  a  clear  sutement  of  what  the  program  is 
Uke.  That's  just  the  kind  of  thing  we're  trying  to  get  at. 

or 

We  are  about  half  way  through  the  interview  now  and  1  think  a  lot  of 
rcaUy  important  things  are  coming  out  of  what  you're  saying. 

or 

1  really  appreciate  your  wilUngncss  to  express  your  feelings  about 
that  That's  really  helpful. 

The  interviewer  can  often  get  clues  about  what  kind  of  reinforce- 
ment is  appropriate  by  watching  the  interviewee.  When  the  verbal 
and  nonverbal  behaviors  of  the  person  indicate  that  he  or  she  is  really 
struggling  with  the  question,  going  deep  within  himself  or  herself 
trying  to  form  an  answer,  after  his  or  her  response  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  the  interviewer  to  say:  "I  know  that  was  a  difllcult 
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question  and  I  really  apfM-eciate  your  working  with  it  becattse  what 
you  said  came  out  very  clearly."  At  other  times  the  interviewer  may 
perceive  that  only  a  surface  or  shallow  answer  has  been  {m>vided.  It 
may  then  be  appropriate  to  say  something  like  the  following:  "I  dtrn't 
want  to  let  that  question  go  by  without  asking  you  to  think  about  it  just 
a  little  bit  more,  because  I  feel  you've  really  given  some  tmpcMtant 
detail  and  insights  on  the  other  questions  and  I'd  like  to  get  more  of 
your  reflections  about  this  question." 

The  point  here  is  that  the  interview  is  an  tnteractioiL  The 
interviewer  provides  stimuli  to  generate  a  reaction.  That  naction 
from  the  interviewee,  however,  is  also  a  stimulus  to  which  the 
interviewer  responds.  The  interviewer  mtist  maintain  awareness  of 
how  the  interview  is  flowing,  how  the  interviewee  is  reacting  to 
questiMis,  and  what  kinds  of  feedback  are  apprc^mate  and  helpful 
to  maintain  the  flow  ctHnmtmicatioa. 

MAINTAINING  CONTROL 
OF  THE  INTERVIEW 

Time  is  precious  in  an  inter/iew.  Long-winded  responses,  irrele- 
vant remarks,  and  digressicms  in  the  interview  will  reduce  tlM  amount 
of  time  available  to  focus  on  critical  questions.  The  in^  rrviewer  must 
maintain  control  of  the  interview;  that  control  is  maidtained  by 
( I )  knowing  what  one  wants  to  find  out,  (2)  asking  the  .^ht  questions 
to  get  the  desired  answers,  and  (3)  giving  appropriate  verbal  and 
nonverbal  feedback  to  the  person  being  interviewed. 

Knowing  what  one  wants  to  find  out  in  the  Interview  means  that 
one  is  able  to  recognize  and  distinguish  appropriate  from  inappro- 
priate responses.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  ask  the  right  questions.  Tne 
interviewer  must  listen  carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  responses 
received  provide  answers  to  the  questions  that  are  asked.  Consider 
the  following  exchange: 

Q:  What  happens  in  a  typical  interviewer  training  session  that  you 
lead?  ' 

A:  1  try  to  be  sensitive  to  where  each  person  is  at  with  interviewing.  I 
Uy  to  make  sure  Uiat  I  am  able  to  touch  base  with  each  person  so 
that  I  can  find  out  how  they're  responding  to  their  tiaining,  toget 
some  notion  of  how  each  person  is  doing. 

Q:    How  do  you  begin  a  session,  a  training  session? 

A:  I  believe  it's  important  to  begin  with  enthusiasm,  to  generate 
some  excitement  about  interviewing. 
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In  ihU  interacUon  the  ioteivicwer  is  asking  descriptive,  behavioral 
uestkHis.  The  lespooses.  however,  are  about  beliefs  and  hopes- 
diey  have  not  actuaUy  described  what  happens.  Rather,  the  responses 
describe  what  the  interviewee  thinlu  ought  to  happen.  Since  the 
interviewer  is  waiting  for  behavioral  daU,  it  is  necessary  to  fim 
recognize  that  the  responses  are  not  providing  the  kind  of  dais 
desiied,  and  then  to  ask  appropriate  quesUons  that  will  lead  to 
behavioral  resptmses. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oksy,  you  try  to  esUblUh  contact  ^''Jh  e«<* 
persoa,  snd  you  try  to  geoerste  enthusiasm  at  the  beginning.  What  I  d 
like  you  to  do  BOW  U  to  actually  take  me  to  a  training  session.  Descnbe 
for  me  what  the  loom  looks  like,  where  the  trainees  are.  where  yoo  are. 
and  teU  me  what  I  wouW  see  and  bear  if  I  were  right  there  in  thai 
session  What  would  I  see  you  doing?  What  would  I  hear  you  saying? 
What  wouW  I  see  the  trainees  doing?  What  would  I  hear  the  traincej 
saying?  Take  me  into  a  session  so  that  I  can  actually  experience  it. 

It  is  the  interviewer's  responsibility  to  work  with  the  person  being 
interviewed  to  faciUUte  the  desired  responses.  At  times  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  more  direct  feedback  about  the  kind  of  inform  u«i 
that  has  been  leceiveJ  and  the  kind  of  information  that  is  desired. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  think  I  undersUnd  now  what  it  is  you  try  to  (to 
dkiring  an  interview  training  session.  You've  explained  to  me  what  you 
hope  to  accomplish  and  stimulate,  now  I'd  like  you  to  descnbe  to  mt 
what  you  actually  do,  not  what  you  expect,  but  what  I  would  actually 
see  happening  if  I  was  present  at  the  session. 

It  is  not  enough  to  simply  ask  the  right  initial  question.  Neither  U 
it  enough  to  have  a  well-planned  interview  with  good,  o"  *^' f 
quesUons.  The  interviewer  must  Usten  carefully  to  the  kinds  ol 
responses  supplied  to  make  sure  that  the  interview  is  working 
according  to  plan.  I've  seen  many  well-written  interviews  that  have 
resuHed  in  largely  useless  data  because  the  interviewer  did  not  listen 
carefuUy  to  the  responses  being  received  and  did  not  recognize  that 
the  responses  were  not  providing  the  kind  of  information  needed.  The 
first  responsibility,  then,  in  maintaining  control  of  the  interview  >$ 
knowing  what  kind  of  date  one  is  looking  for  and  directmg  Uw 
interview  in  order  to  collect  that  date. 

Giving  appropriate  feedback  to  the  interviewee  is  esscnUal  w 
pacing  an  interview  and  maintaining  control  of  the  interview  process. 
iSead-nodding,  taking  notes,  "uh-huhs,"  and  silent  probes  (remaining 
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quiet  when  a  person  stops  talking  to  let  them  know  the  interviewer  is 
waiting  for  more)  are  ail  signals  that  the  person  being  interviewed  is 
on  the  right  track.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  necessary  to  stop  a 
highly  verbal  respondent  who  gets  off  the  track.  The  first  step  in 
stopping  the  long-winded  respomlent  is  to  cease  giving  the  usuaI  cues 
mentioned  above  that  encourage  talking:  stop  nodding  the  i!iead; 
interject  a  new  question  as  soon  as  the  respondeat  pauses  for  breath; 
stop  uking  notes,  or  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  has  stopped 
taking  notes  by  flipping  the  page  of  the  writing  pad  and  sitting  back, 
waiting.  When  these  nonverbal  cues  do  not  work,  it  becmnes 
necessary  to  interrupt  the  long-winded  respondent. 

Let  me  stop  you  here,  for  a  moment.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  fuMy 
understand  something  y<Mi  said  earlier.  (Then  ask  the  question  aimed 
«i  geuinj  the  response  more  targeted.) 

or 

Ut  me  ask  you  to  %iop  for  a  nioai^al  because  some  of  what  you're 
talking  about  now  I  want  to  get  later  in  the  interview.  First  I  need  to 
fuid  out  from  you  . .  . 

Interviewers  are  sometimes  coacerned  that  it  is  unpoMie  to  interrupt 
an  interviewee.  It  certainly  can  be  awkward,  but  when  ik>ne  with 
resf>ect  and  sensitivity,  the  interruption  can  actually  help  the 
interview.  It  is  both  patroiiizing  and  disrespectful  to  let  the  respon- 
dent run  on  when  no  attentacm  is  being  paid  to  what  he  or  she  is 
saying.  It  is  respectful  of  b<Mh  the  person  t>eing  interviewed^  and  the 
inierviewer,  to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  available  to  talk.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  interviewer  to  help  the  interviewee  under- 
stand what  kind  of  information  is  being  requests  and  to  establish  a 
framework  and  context  that  makes  it  possible  to  collect  the  right  kind 
cS  information. 

Asking  focused  questicMis  in  an  appropriate  style  to  get  relevant 
answers  that  are  useful  in  understanding  the  interviewees  world  is 
what  interviewing  is  all  about.  Yet,  maintaining  focus  on  information 
that  is  useful,  relevant,  and  appropriate  requires  concentration, 
pracUce,  and  the  ability  to  separate  that  which  isfoclishfrom  that 
which  is  importanL  In  his  classic  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes  des- 
cribes a  scene  in  which  Sancho  is  rebuked  by  Don  Quixote  for  trying 
lo  impress  his  cousin  by  repeating  deeply  philosophical  questions 
and  answers  that  he  has  heard  from  other  people,  all  the  while  trying 
U)  make  the  cousin  think  that  these  i^losophical  discourses  were 
Sancho^s  own  insights. 
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"That  question  and  answer,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "are  not  yours, 
Sancbo  You  have  heard  them  f«w»  someone  else." 

"Whist,  sir."  answered  Sancho,  "if  I  start  quesUoning  and  answer- 
ing, 1  shan't  be  done  Ul  tomorrow  morning.  Yes,  for  if  it's  just  a  matter 
of  asking  idiotic  questiona  and  giving  silly  replies,  I  needn't  go  begging 

help  frwn  the  oeighba*."  .  ^  ^    ^  .  . 

"You  have  said  more  than  you  know.  Sancho,  said  Don  Quixote, 
"for  there  are  some  people  who  Ure  themselves  out  learning  ai>d 
proving  things  that,  once  learned  and  proved,  don't  "^^f/^^^', " 
far  a«  the  mind  or  memory  U  concerned"  jCervantes.  1964:6821. 

Regardless  of  which  interview  strategy  is  used-the  informal 
conversaUonal  interviews,  the  interview  guide  approach,  or  stai^ 
dardized  open-ended  interviews-the  wording  of  questions  will 
affect  the  nature  and  quaUty  of  responses  received.  Constant 
attention  to  the  purpose  of  specific  interviews  and  to  the  ways  in 
which  questions  can  be  worded  to  achieve  that  evaluaUon  purpose 
will  reduce  the  extent  to  which,  in  Cervantes'  words,  cvaluators  "tire 
themselves  out  learning  and  proving  things  that,  once  learned  and 
proved,  don't  matter  a  straw  as  far  as  the  mind  or  memory  is 
concerned." 

RECORDING  THE  DATA 

The  primary  daU  of  in-depth,  open-ended  interviews  are  quota 
tions.  What  people  say,  what  they  think,  how  they  feel,  what  they've 
done,  and  what  they  know— these  are  the  things  one  can  learn  from 
talking  to  people  in  interviews.  The  purpose  of  qualiutive  evaluatiofl 
methods  is  to  understand  the  perspective  and  the  experience  of 
people  associated  with  a  program.  But  no  matter  what  style  <rf 
interviewing  is  used,  and  no  matter  how  careful  one  words  interview 
questions,  it  all  comes  to  naught  if  the  interviewer  fails  to  capture  the 
actual  words  of  the  person  being  interviewed.  The  raw  daU  of 
interviews  are  the  actual  quotations  spoken  by  interviewees.  There  is 
not  substitute  for  these  data. 

Data  interpretation  and  analysis  involve  making  sense  out  of  what 
people  have  said,  looking  for  patterns,  putting  together  what  is  said  in 
one  place  with  what  is  said  in  another  place,  and  integrating  what 
different  pecH>le  have  said. 

These  are  processes  that  belong  primarily  to  the  analysis  phase  ol 
qualiutive  evaluations  qfter  the  data  are  collected.  During  the 
interviewing  process  iteclf-that  is,  during  the  data  collecUon  phase 
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of  evaluation— the  purpose  of  each  interview  is  to  record  as  fully  and 
fairly  as  possible  that  particular  interviewee's  perspective.  Some 
method  for  recording  the  verbatim  responses  of  people  being 
interviewed  is  essential. 

TAPE  RECORDING  INTERVIEWS 

A  tape  recorder  is  part  of  the  indispensable  equipment  of  evalua- 
to^  using  qualitative  methods.  Tape  recorders  do  not  "tune  out" 
conversations,  change  what  has  been  said  because  o(  tnteipretati<Mi 
(either  conscious  or  unc<M)Scious),  or  record  wmds  more  slowly  than 
they  are  spoken,  (Tape  reciMders,  do,  however,  break  down  and 
malfunction— a  point  uidressed  in  the  next  section.)  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  data  collecticMi,  the  use  of  a  tape  recorder 
permits  the  interviewer  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  interviewee.  The 
interviewer  who  tries  to  write  down  every  word  will  have  a  difficult 
time  responding  appn^ately  to  interviewee  needs  and  cues.  The 
pace  of  the  interview  can  become  deci<^ly  nonoonversational.  In 
brief,  the  interactive  nature  in-depth  interviewing  is  seri<Muly 
aflected  by  the  attempt  to  take  verbatim  mHes  during  the  interview. 

The  m^r  justification  fw  using  a  tape  recorder  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  interviewee, 

I'd  lik  e  lo  ^pe  recmd  what  you  have  to  say  so  that  I  dmi't  miss  any  of  it. 
I  don't  want  to  take  the  chance  of  relying  on  my  notes  and  thereby 
miss  s«nething  that  you  say  or  inadvertently  change  your  words 
somehow.  So,  if  you  d<»'t  mind,  I'd  very  much  like  to  use  the  recorder. 
If  at  any  time  during  the  interview  you  wtMild  like  to  turn  the  tape 
recorder  off,  all  you  have  to  do  is  press  this  buttiMi  oa  the  microphone, 
and  the  recorder  will  stop. 

The  use  of  the  tape  recorder  does  not  eliminate  the  need  (of  taking 
notes.  Notes  can  serve  at  least  two  purposes:  ( 1 )  notes  taken  during 
the  interview  can  help  the  interviewer  formulate  new  questtoos  as  the 
interview  moves  along,  particularly  where  it  may  be  ap(»opriate  to 
check  out  something  that  was  said  eariier;  and  (2)  taking  notes  about 
what  is  said  will  facilitate  later  analysis,  including  locating  important 
quotations  from  the  tape  itself.  In  addition,  note-taking  is  one  of  the 
nonverbal  behaviors  that  helps  pace  the  interview.  Note-taking 
becomes  a  kind  of  nonverbal  feedback  to  the  interviewee  about  when 
something  sufficiently  important  to  have  written  down  has  been  said; 
conversely,  the  failure  to  take  notes  will  often  indicaU  to  the 
respondent  that  nothing  of  particular  importance  is  being  said. 
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It  sboukl  b€  obvious  from  my  earlier  remarks  aboui  the  nature  of 
the  interactkins  that  take  place  in  an  interview  that  tl^  use  of  a  tape 
reconder  docs  not  mean  that  the  interviewer  can  become  less 
attentive  to  the  respcMidenL  This  is  important  regardless  of  whether  a 
standardized  open-ended  interview  format  is  used  or  the  mor« 
informal  conversatk>oal  ai^roach  is  the  basis  for  data  collection, 

One*s  full  attentiM  must  be  focused  upon  the  interviewee.  One  must 
be  thittktog  about  pcxibiag  for  further  explication  or  clarifkatioii  of 
what  he  is  now  saying;  fmnulating  probes  linking  up  current  talk  with 
what  he  has  already  said;  thinking  ahead  to  putting  in  a  new  question 
that  has  now  arisen  and  was  not  taken  account  of  in  the  standing  guide 
(plus  making  a  note  at  that  moment  so  one  will  not  forget  the  question); 
and  attending  to  the  interviewee  in  a  manner  that  communicates  to  him 
that  you  are  indeed  listening.  All  of  this  is  hard  enough  simply  in  itself. 
Add  to  that  the  problem  of  writing  it  down— even  if  one  takes 
shorthand  in  an  expert  fashion— and  one  can  see  that  the  process  of 
note-taking  in  the  interview  decreasei  one's  interviewing  capacity. 
Therefore,  if  conceivably  possible,  tape  record;  then  one  can  interview 
(Lofland^  1971:89). 

TRANSCRIBING  INTERVIEWS 

Since  the  raw  data  of  interviews  are  quotations,  the  most  desirable 
data  to  obtain  would  be  full  transcription  of  interviews.  Unfor 
tunately,  transcribing  is  enormously  expensive.  At  the  Minnesota 
Center  for  Social  Research,  we  found  that  the  ratio  of  transcribing 
time  to  tape  time  was  typically  4:1— on  the  average,  it  took  four 
hours  to  transcribe  one  hour  of  tape.  Despite  these  costs,  full 
transcriptions  are  the  most  desirable  data  to  obtain.  Transcripts  can 
be  enormously  useful  in  data  analysis  and  later  in  replications  or 
independent  analyses  of  the  data. 

Where  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  full  transcriptions, 
the  interviewer  can  work  back  and  i  orih  between  interview  notes  and 
sections  of  the  tape;  only  those  quotations  that  are  particularly 
important  to  take  from  the  tape  for  data  analysis  and  reporting  need 
be  transcribed.  In  either  case,  whether  the  full  tape  is  transcribed  or 
only  parts  of  the  tape  are  used  to  preserve  exact  quotations,  it  is 
critical  that  the  Upe  recording  be  of  high  technical  quality.  Few 
things  are  more  distressing  in  collecting  qualitative  data  than  fmding 
that  the  :ape  is  blank  or  that  background  noise  is  so  severe  that  the 
tape  is  virtually  worthless.  In  the  first  large-scale  interviewing 
project  with  which  1  was  involved,  nearly  twenty  percent  of  the  data 
was  lost  because  of  poor-quality  recordings.  Transcribers  are 
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particularly  sensitive  to  the  quality  of  tapes,  and  costs  vary  directly 
with  tape  recording  quality.  Because  of  the  continuing  problem  of 
poor-quality  recording,  transcribers  at  the  Minnesota  Center  for 
Social  Research,  under  the  supervision  of  Neala  Schleuning,  put 
together  the  following  suggestions  for  interviewers  using  tape 
recorders. 

How  to  Keep  Transcribers  Sane 

I.  Equipment 

a.  Use  electrical  ouUet  and  outside  mike  whenever  possible. 

b.  If  you  use  batteries  check  them. 

c.  Recorder  sbouU  be  clean  and  io  good  condition— check  before 
going  to  an  interview. 

d  Take  along  extra  tape  cassettes, 
il.  Before  Interview 

».  Choose  a  place  that's  quiet  and  free  from  interruptions. 

b.  Place  microphone  close  to  respondent,  then  speak  loud  enough  so 
we  hear  what  you're  saying;  most  important,  we  want  to  hear  the 
answer. 

c.  Set  recorder  on  stable  surface. 

d.  Test  I  fie  recording  system. 

III.  During  Interview 

a.  Speak  clearly  and  not  too  fast-respondent  is  likely  to  do  the 
same. 

b.  Ask  respondent  to  speak  clearly. 

c.  Make  test  with  respondent:  Then  rewind  and  listen  so  respondent 
can  hear  whether  she/be  is  speaking  distinctly;  if  not,  say  "The 

^"^^  '^^"^  *°  picking  up  well.  Could  you  speak  up 
a  little?  Whether  the  problem  is  mechanical  or  personal,  correct 
II  before  continuing. 

d  Don't  rustle  papers,  cups,  bottles,  etc..  near  the  mike. 

c.  Turn  olT  recorder  during  irrelevant  discussion. 

f.  Watch  for  tape  breakage  and  tangling. 

g.  Follow  all  cassette  recorder  instructions. 

h.  Repeal  test  if  tape  change  is  necessary. 

1.  At  end  of  interview,  say  "This  is  the  end  of  interview  with 

IV.  After  Interview 

a.  Listen  to  tape-make  notes  and  erase  irrelevant  discussion  (make 
note  of  this  for  transcribers);  list  proper  names  and  unfamiliar 
lerminology. 

b.  Label  tapes  and  return  them  to  appropriate  containers. 

c.  Keep  tapes  and  recorder  in  good  condition-do  not  touch  tape  or 
expose  It  to  extreme  temperatures. 

NOTE-TAKING  DURING  INTERVIEWS 

When  a  tape  recorder  is  being  used  during  the  interview,  notes  will 
consist  primarily  of  key  phrases,  lists  of  major  points  made  by  the 
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respondent,  and  key  terms  or  words  shown  in  quotation  marks  thai 
capture  the  intervicwee*s  own  language.  While  most  interviewers 
will  not  know  how  to  take  technical  shorthand,  it  is  enormously 
useful  to  develop  some  system  of  abbreviations  and  informal 
shorthand  to  faciliUte  note-taking.  Some  important  conventions 
along  this  line  include:  (I)  use  quotation  marks  during  nole4aking 
only  to  indicate  full  and  actual  quotations;  (2)  develop  some  mech 
anism  for  indicating  interpretations,  thoughts,  or  ideas  that  may 
come  to  mind  during  the  interview— for  example,  the  use  of  brackets 
to  set  off  one's  own  ideas  from  those  of  the  interviewee;  and  (3)  keep 
track  of  questions  asked  and  answers  received. 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  use  a  tape  recorder  because  of  some 
sensitive  situation,  interviewee  request,  or  tape  recorder  malfunc- 
tion, note-taking  must  become  much  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. Again,  it  is  critical  to  gather  actual  quotations  as  often  as 
possible;  when  the  interviewee  has  said  something  that  &eems 
particularly  important  or  insightful,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say:  *i*m 
afraid  I  need  to  stop  you  at  this  point  so  that  I  can  get  down  exactly 
what  you  said,  because  I  don*t  want  to  lose  that  particular  quote.  Let 
me  read  back  to  you  what  I  have  and  make  sure  it  is  exactly  what  you 
said.** 

With  practice  and  training,  an  interviewer  can  learn  to  expand 
notes  into  more  comprehensive  detail  of  what  was  said  in  the 
interview  .  To  do  this  with  accuracy  and  reliability  requires  expanding 
the  notes  taken  during  the  interview  immediately  following  the 
interview.  It  is  necessary  to  go  through  the  entire  interview  after 
wards  and  make  extensive  notes  and  comments,  elaborating  the 
phrases  and  outline  that  was  obtained  during  the  interview.  This 
must  be  done  while  the  responses  are  still  fresh  in  the  mterviewcr's 
mind  and  before  other  conversations  intervene  to  cloud  the  memory. 
This  elaboration  will  consist  largely  of  summaries  of  responses  to 
each  question  and  integrating  actual  quotations  obtained  during  the 
interview  into  those  summaries.  On  occasion  this  process  of  imme- 
dsately  elaborating  the  interview  will  reveal  areas  of  ambiguity  or 
uncertainty  where  the  interviewer  is  not  really  sure  what  the  person 
said  or  meant.  As  soom  as  these  areas  oi  vagueness  are  found,  the 
interviewer  should  check  back  with  the  respondent  to  clarify  the 
meaning.  This  can  often  be  done  over  the  telephone.  In  my  experi- 
ence people  who  are  interviewed  appreciate  such  a  follow-up  because 
it  indicates  the  seriousness  with  which  the  interviewer  is  taking  their 
responses.  Guessing  the  meaning  of  a  response  is  absolutely  unac- 
ceptable; if  there  is  no  way  of  following  up  the  comments  with  the 
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respondent,  then  those  areas  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  must 
simply  become  missing  data. 

AFTER  THE  INTERVIEW 

The  period  after  the  interview  is  critical  to  the  rigor  and  validity  of 
qualitative  measurement  whether  the  methods  used  involved  inter- 
viewing or  observation.  The  eriod  following  an  interview  is  a  time 
fur  guaranteeing  the  quality  of  the  daU.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
after  an  interview  that  has  been  recorded  on  tape  is  to  check  the  tape 
to  make  sure  it  was  functioning  properly.  If  for  s<Mne  reason  a 
malfunction  occurred,  the  interview  ihould  immediately  make 
extensive  notes  of  everything  that  he  she  can  remember.  Even  if 
the  tape  functioned  prt^riy,  the  interviewer  should  go  over  the  inter- 
view notes  to  make  certain  that  what  is  written  makes  sense,  to 
uncover  areas  of  ambiguity  or  uncertainty,  and  to  review  the  quality 
of  information  received  from  the  respondent.  Did  the  interviewer 
find  out  what  he  or  she  really  wanted  to  find  out  in  the  interview?  If 
not,  what  was  the  problem?  Poorly  worded  questions?  Wrong  topics? 
Poor  rapport? 

At  this  point  immediately  following  the  interview  observations 
should  be  written  down  about  the  interview  itself.  The  interviewer 
should  note  where  the  interview  occurred,  who  was  present,  observa- 
tions about  how  the  interviewee  reacted  to  the  interview,  observa- 
tions about  the  interviewer's  own  role  in  the  interview,  and  any 
additional  information  that  would  help  establish  a  context  for 
interpreting  and  making  sense  out  of  the  interview.  If  a  tape  recorder 
IS  available,  the  interviewer  may  simply  want  to  talk  into  the 
microphone  In  any  case,  this  period  after  the  interview  is  a  critical 
time  of  reflection  and  elaboration.  //  is  a  time  of  quality  control  to 
guarantee  that  the  data  obtained  will  be  useful,  reliable,  and  valid. 
This  period  after  an  interview  or  observation  requires  great 
discipline.  Interviewing  can  be  exhausting,  and  it  is  easy  to  forego 
this  time  of  reflection  and  elaboration,  put  it  ofl*,  or  neglect  it 
altogether.  To  do  so  is  to  seriously  undermine  the  rigor  of  qualitative 
methods.  Interviews  and  observations  should  be  scheduled  so  that 
sulficient  time  is  available  for  data  clarification,  elaboration,  and 
evaluation.  As  a  rule  of  thumb  I  expect  to  spend  at  least  as  much  time 
after  the  interview  going  over  notes  and  making  observations  as  I 
spent  in  the  interview  itself  This  is  also  the  beginning  of  analysis 
because  while  the  situation  and  data  are  fresh,  insights  can  occur  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Thus,  ideas  and  interpretations  that 
emerge  following  a.i  interview  or  observation  should  be  written  down 
and  cleariy  marked  as  such. 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  INTERVIEWING 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  surest  some  ideas  about  how  to  go 
about  doing  interviews.  There  is  no  single  right  way  interviewing, 
no  single  correct  format  that  is  appropriate  for  all  sttuationst  and  no 
single  way  of  wording  questions  that  will  always  woA.  The  particular 
evaluation  situation,  the  needs  of  the  interviewee,  and  the  personal 
style  of  the  interviewer  all  come  together  to  create  a  unique  situation 
for  each  interview.  Therein  lies  the  challenge  of  in<depth  inter- 
viewing. 

I  find  that  interviewing  people  can  be  invigorating  and  stimulating. 
It  is  a  chance  for  a  short  period  of  time  to  try  to  get  inside  ancMber 
person's  world.  If  participant  observation  means  '^walk  a  mile  in  my 
shoes/'  then  in-depth  interviewing  means  **  walk  a  mile  in  my  head/' 
A  good  interview  lays  open  thoughu,  feelings,  knowledge,  and 
ex^periences  not  only  to  the  interviewer^  but  also  to  the  interviewee. 
The  process  of  being  taken  through  a  directed,  reflective  process 
afTecU  the  persons  being  interviewed  and  leaves  them  knowing  things 
about  themselves  that  they  didn't  know— or  at  least  were  not  aware 
of— before  the  interview. 

Tm  personally  convinced  that  to  be  a  good  interviewer  you  must 
like  doing  it.  This  means  Uking  an  interest  in  what  people  have  to 
say.  You  must  yourself  believe  that  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of 
the  people  being  interviewed  are  worth  knowing.  In  short,  you  must 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  these  persons  who  are  willing  to  share 
with  you  someof  their  time  to  help  you  undersund  their  world.  There 
is  a  Sufi  story  that  describes  what  happens  when  the  interviewer  loses 
this  basic  sensitivity  to  and  respect  for  the  person  being  interviewed. 

An  Interview  with  the  King  of  the  Monkeys 

A  man  once  spent  years  of  his  life  learning  the  language  of  monkeys 
so  that  be  coukJ  personally  interview  the  king  of  monkeys.  Having 
completed  his  studies  he  made  careful  inquiries  to  And  the  king  of  the 
monkeys.  In  the  course  of  searching  for  the  king  of  the  monkeys  he  had 
lo  talk  to  a  number  of  monkey  underlings.  He  found  that  the  monkeys 
he  spoke  to  were  generally,  to  his  mind,  neither  very  interesting  nor 
very  clever.  He  began  to  doubt  whether  he  could  learn  very  much  from 
the  king  of  the  monkeys  either. 

Finally  he  located  the  kmg  of  the  monkeys  and  arranged  for  an 
interview.  Because  of  his  doubts^  however,  he  decided  to  begin  with  a 
few  baste  questions  before  movmg  on  to  the  deeper  questions  in  which 
be  was  really  interested.  "What  is  a  tree?'*  be  asked. 
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*it  is  what  it  is,**  said  the  king  of  the  monkeys.  **We  use  trees  to 
swing  on.*' 

**And  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  banana?*' 

•  They  are  to  eat/' 

*'How  do  animals  And  pleasure?" 

*'By  doing  things  they  eivoy." 

At  this  point  the  man  decided  that  the  monkey's  responses  were 
rather  shallow  and  uninteresting,  and  went  on  his  way,  severely 
disappointed .  Soon  afterwards  an  owl  flew  into  the  tree  next  to  the  king 
of  the  monkeys.  ••What  was  that  man  doing  here?"  the  owl  asked. 

•*0h,  he  was  only  another  silly  human/'  said  the  king  of  the 
monkeys.  ''He  asked  a  bunch  erf' simple  and  meaningless  questions  so  I 
gave  him  simple  and  meaningless  answers/' 

There  have  been  a  number  of  scholarly  studies  of  the  dynamics  of 
interviewing,  different  types  erf  respondents,  and  the  problems  that 
can  emerge  in  attempting  to  obtain  valkl  and  reliable  data  from 
mtcrvtewees  (Richardson  et  al,,  1965;  Hyman,  1954).  Certainly 
there  are  uncooperative  respondents,  people  wIk)  are  paranoid, 
respondents  who  seem  overly  sensitive  and  easily  embarrassed, 
aggressive  and  hostile  interviewees,  timid  people,  and  the  endlessly 
verbose  who  go  on  at  great  length  about  very  little.  When  an 
interview  is  going  badly  it  iseasy  tocall  forth  one  of  these  sterwtypes 
to  explain  how  the  interviewee  is  ruining  the  interview.  Such  blaming 
of  the  victim  (the  interviewee),  however,  does  little  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  data.  Nor  docs  it  improve  interviewing  skills. 

A  different  approach  is  to  believe  that  there  is  a  way  to  unlock  the 
internal  perspectives  of  every  interviewee.  It  is  the  task  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  interviewer  to  find  which  interviewing  style  and  which 
question  format  will  work  with  a  particular  respondent.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  interviewer  to  establish  an  interview  climate 
that  facilitates  open  responses.  When  the  interview  goes  badly,  it  is 
ihc  responsibility  of  the  interviewer,  not  the  fault  of  the  interviewee. 

Evaluation  ln(ervi%  wing  Beatitudes 

Ask 

Listen  and  record. 
Ask. 

Listen  and  record. 
Ask. 

Ljsien  and  record. 

It  IS  a  privilege  lo  listen.  To  ask  is  a  grave  responsibility.  Evaluators, 
lisicn.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  shall  be  evaluated  by  your  questions? 

5ft:  ^ 
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value  of  your  question. 

Blessed  arc  it^  skilled  questioner,,  for  they  shall  be  given  nuH.nta.ns 
of  words  to  ascend. 

Blessed  are  the  wise  questioners,  for  they  shall  unlock  bnlden 
corridors  of  knowledge. 

Bks^  are  the  listening  questioner.,  for  they  sha  1  gain  perspective. 

From  Malcolm's  Evaluation  Beatitudes 
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S^iiiplc  of  a  Detailed  Ifltervlcir  Gtilde^ 
GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  INTERVIEW 

ETS  COLLABORATIVE  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  ON  READING-SEPTEMBER,  1978 


Spirit  of  the  Guidelines.  This  set  ot  guideHoes  is  not  a  checklist.  If  it  were, 
II  would  defeat  the  basic  strategy  of  the  study— which  is  to  make  full  use  of 
the  cybservatioos  aiui  thought  of  the  teacher  and  other  team  members.  The 
guidelines  are  intended  as  an  iodea  of  topics  that  sh<  luld  be  discussed  over 
the  course  o(  the  year. 

Organization  and  Use  of  the  Guidelines.  The  guidelines  are  divided  into 
three  broad  categories  of  t<^ics  for  discussion: 

I.  Salient  Observations 

II.  General  Behavior  Topics 

III.  Language  and  Reeling  Tc^cs 

This  roughly  correspofids  to  the  oq^anization  of  each  interview,  though  not 
necessarily  in  the  sequence  g«ven  above.  That  is,  each  interview  will  begin 
with  the  teacher's  salient  impressions  derived  from  observatioB— what  the 
teacher  thinks  is  impoftani  to  report  about  the  chikL  Depending  on  what 
those  impressions  fire,  the  interviewer  will  j^k  up  on  related  tc^cs  within 
the  guidelines.  For  example,  U  the  teacher  begins  the  interview  with  a 
description  of  some  interesting  work  the  child  has  dooe«  the  interviewer 
might  pick  up  his/her  end  of  tte  conversation  by  asking  questiofis  about  the 
chtld^s  method  of  work  (1  c^mc  E,  p.  4).  After  exploring  other  topics  on  page  4 
that  seem  pertinent  to  the  sense  the  discussion,  the  interviewer  wouU  then 
move  on  to  talk  about  some  topics  in  categiKy  III.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher's  salient  impressiims  were  mainly  concerned  with  reading,  the 
mterviewer  would  move  directly  to  related  tc^ics  in  category  III  and 
evemually  wind  backwards  into  category  II  topics. 

Teachers  should  strive  to  be  as  descriptive  as  possible  throughout  the 
interview,  ami  interviewers  should  strive  to  facilitate  descripti^H)  by  asking 
for  concrete  instances  and  examples. 

Cot^rage  of  Topics  in  the  Guidelines.  No  one  interview  could  possibly 
aspire  to  cover  all  t<^ics  in  the  guidelines.  Throughout  the  course  of  Hve 
mterviews  over  the  year,  however,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  information 
relevant  to  each  topic. 

Some  topics  (e.g..  Physical/Gestural  Characteristics)  may  only  be 
discussed  once,  assuming  the  child  does  not  change.  Other  topics  (e.g>. 
Activities  and  Reading  Competence)  will  undoubtedly  be  touched  on  at 
every  interview  to  update  the  child's  documentary  record.  Again,  it  is  the 
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judgment  ol  teacher  and  imcrvicwcr  &like  that  will  delermtne  the  most 
r«lev«nl  topics  of  discussioa  for  any  given  interview, 

L  TEACHER^S  SALIENT  OBSERVATIONS  ABOUT 
CHILD'S  FUNCTIONING 

Basically  cover  impressions  gained  through  '-acher's  own  obscrvalions  of 
the  children  during  the  normal  course  of  instruction. 
Where  appropriate  ii^Uide: 

—  commcnU  about  continuities/changes/fluctuations 

^  comments  about  child's  work  samples 
Organization  of  the  Day  (first  intenricw  only) 

  any  changes  in  oi^anixation  (subsequent  interviews) 

IL  GENERAL  BEHAVIOR  TOPICS 

A.  PHYSICAL/GESTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

—  typical  posture,  bearing 
^  pace  of  movement 

—  fofcefuhiess/impact  of  physical  presence 
^  gestural  chaiacsenstics 

—  eye  oratact 

—  voice  qualities  (e.g.,  loud^  soft  fluent,  halting) 

—  voice  toae/infle^iois 

B.  AFFECTIVE  EXPRESSION 

—  characuristic  disposition  and  how  eitpressed 

—  how  is  anger  eapiessed*  conUoUed 

—  how  is  affection  expressed 

—  general  level  of  energy 

C.  RELATIONSHIPS 

—  how  does  child  relate  to  (fit  in  with)  whole  class 

—  what  social  situations  does  child  seek  in  wori/play 

—  do  other  children  seek  out  child 

—  relationship  to  mkiHs 

—  does  appro^h/interacticm  vary  in  different  settings?  at  diffefent  times? 
D  ACTIVITIES 

—  what  does  child  do  in  classiooms  when  tl^re  is  an  opportunity  to  choos^^ 
^  breadth  and  depth  of  activities 

what  are  unusual  activities  for  the  chiSd  to  engage  in? 

—  what  are  things  child  has  never  engaged/attempted  in  classroom? 

er|c  GOT: 
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E.  METHOD  OF  WORKING 

—  how  does  child  organize  self  for  work? 

—  how  does  child  carry  thrcHigh  on  work? 

-  does  chiM  seek  (eedbadi  abcmt  work?  when?  Uom  whom? 

—  does  child  ask  for  help  with  work?  when?  from  whom? 

-  does  cbiU  use  help  that  is  offered?  how? 

-  evidence  that  chiU*-knows  what  l^kiKjws**->H:Hn  gauge  own  c^M^ 

—  how  does  chiU  demonstrate  capabilities? 

F  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRESS  IN  SCHOOL- 
RELATHD  WORK  (OTHER  THAN  READING) 

"  diiTenential/even  progress 

unusual  accomplishments^  activities 

-  unusual  diflftculties,  blockings 

(  The  remaining  parts  0/ (he  guide  are  omitied  because  qf  length.) 

This  example  of  the  guide  appmach  to  interviewing  makes  it  clear  thai  a 
great  deal  of  preparation,  ^on^  and  conceniration  is  required  qf  the 
^^f^rviewcr  in  using  the  guide.  The  interviewer  must  be  thoroughly f 
the  details  of  the  outline  so  that  the  interview  flows  smoothly,  AJkr  any  one 
interyiew  session  the  interviewer  f^uld  compare  the  data  actually  obtained  in 
the  interview  to  the  data  desired  as  specified  in  the  guide  in  order  to  begin 
fanning  for  the  next  interview. 

^My  ihanks  to  Ann  Bussis  and  Ted  Chittenden  of  HTS  for  permission 
10  include  this  guide. 
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APPENDIX  7  J 

EXAMPLES  OF  STANDARDIZED  OPEN  ENDED  INTERVIEWS 

The  aikicked  edited  mierviews  were  used  im  efaluation  ttf  an  Ouiward  Bouml 
pwgmm  for  the  disabled  Ouiwatd  Bim^  is  an  organization  (hat  uses  ike 
mUemess  as  an  ejqterientiaJ  education  medium.  This  panicuiar  fin^rum 
consisted  qf  a  (en-day  ejqferience  in  (he  Boundary  Wa(er  Canoe  Area 
Minnesota.  The  group  consi^ed  qfhaff  abh-bodied  participants  and  hajf 
disabled  participants  itK^buUng:  parapl^ics;  persons  with  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  or  other  dewlopmental  disabilides;  blind  and  deqf  participants:  and, 
on  one  occasion,  a  quadruplegic.  The  firs(  interview  was  conducted  at  the 
beginning  t^the  program:  the  second  interview  was  used  at  die  end  qfthe^th 
day  experience:  atui  the  third  interview  took  place  six  months  Icfrr 

To  save  space,  many  tfw  probes  and  elaboration  questions  have  been 
deletmi  and  spacefi>r  writing  notes  has  been  elimina(ed  The  overall  thrust  and 
format  of  the  interviews  have,  however,  been  retained. 

PRE-COURSE  INTERVIEW  MINNESOTA  OUTWARD  BOUND 
SCHOOL  COURSE  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

This  iiitemew  is  being  conducted  before  the  course  as  pan  of  an  evalualiod 
pn>cess  to  help  us  plan  fatme  couises.  You  have  received  a  coosoit  fonn  to  sign, 
which  indiritfcif  your  consent  to  this  interview.  The  interview  will  be  necortkd 

1.  Fim^i^'d  be  inteivsted  in  knowing  how  you  became  invdvedifl  the  cou^ 
How  did  you  find  out  abotrt  it? 

a  What  about  the  coune  appealed  to  you? 

h.  What  pfevfous  eaperienoes  have  you  had  in  the  outdoors? 

2.  Some  people  have  difficuhy  deciding  to  participate  in  an  Outward  Bound 
course,  and  others  decide  fairly  easily.  What  kind  of  decision  pnicessdid  you  go 
through  in  tlunking  about  whether  ornot  to  participate? 

a.  What  particular  tlungs  w^e  you  concerned  about? 

b.  Wh^  is  happening  in  your  life  rigM  now  that  stimulated  your  decision  \o 
take  the  course? 

3.  Now  thai  you've  made  the  decision  to  go  on  the  course,  how  do  you  feci 
about  it? 

a.  How  would  you  describe  your  feelings  right  now? 

b.  What  lingering  doubts  or  concerns  do  you  have? 

4.  What  are  your  expectations  about  how  the  course  will  affect  you 
personally? 

a.  What  changes  in  yourself  do  you  hope  will  result  from  the  experience? 

b.  What  do  you  hope  to  get  out  of  the  experience? 

5 .  During  the  course  you'll  be  with  the  same  group  of  people  for  an  extemkd 
period  of  time.  What  feelings  do  you  have  about  being  part  of  a  group  like 
that  for  nine  full  days? 

a.  Based  on  yotir  past  experience  with  groups,  how  do  you  see  yourself 
fitting  into  your  group  at  Outward  Bound? 
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c. 


FOR  DISABLED 

6  One  oftlM  things  we*re  interested 
m  understanding  better  as  a  result  of 
these  courses  is  the  everyday  experi- 
ence of  disaMed  people.  Some  of  the 
things  we  are  interested  in  are: 
«,  How  does  your  disabiiityatT(^ 
the  types  of  activities  you  en- 
gage in? 

b.  What  are  the  things  that  you 
don*t  do  that  you  wish  you 
could  do? 

How  does  your  disability  affect 
the  kinds  of  people  you  associ- 
ate with? 

(CiarificatioQ):  Some  people 
find  that  their  disability  means 
that  they  associate  mainly  with 
other  disabled  persons.  Others 
liod  that  tl^ir  disability  does 
not  effect  their  contacts  with 
prople.  What  has  /our  experi- 
ence been  along  tl^se  lines? 

SiMnetimes  people  with  disa- 
bilities fliKl  that  their  participa- 
tion in  groups  ^  limited.  What 
has  beai  your  experience  in 


FOR  ABLE  BODIED 

6.  One  of  the  things  we're  fntetested 
m  undemanding  better  as  a  rtnU  of 
these  courses  h  feeliaga  iMe-botfied 
people  have  abool  being  with  dis- 
abled folks.  What  kinds  of  cxperi- 
toces  with  disiMed  people  have  you 
bad  in  the  past? 

a.  Whsa  do  you  perscmally  feel 

you  get  out  of  working  with  dis- 
abled people? 

b.  In  wh^  ways  do  you  fiuid  your- 
self being  different  from  your 
usual  self  ivhen  you^rt  with 
disaMed  pec^? 

c.  What  role  do  you  expect  to 
play  with  disaUed  people  on 
the  Outward  Botind  course? 

(Clarification):  Are  there  any 
particular  things  you  expect  to 
have  to  do? 

d.  As  you  think  about  your  par- 
ticipation in  this  c«Hirse,  what 
particular  feelings  do  you  have 
about  being  part  of  an  outdoor 
course  with  disabled  people? 


7. 


this  regard? 

About  half  of  the  participants  on  the  course  are  disabled  people  and  about 
half  are  people  without  disabilities.  How  would  you  expect  your  relationship 
with  the  disabled  people  to  be  different  from  your  relationship  with  course 
participants  who  are  mH  disabled? 

H  We*d  like  to  know  something  about  how  you  typically  face  new 
>iiuatK>ns.  Some  people  kind  of  like  to/ump  into  new  situations,  whether  or 
«oi  some  nsk  may  be  involved.  Other  people  are  more  cautious  about 
enlering  situations  until  they  know  more  about  them.  Between  these  two 
how  would  you  describe  yourself? 

IcSai  I  .^"^w"^        ''''"^  ^'"^  '^'^  ^^^^  ^  feelings 

you  dlikcto  share  wKhustohelpusiinderstand  how  youVe  seeing  the  course 
nghi  now.  Anything  at  aU  you'd  like  to  add? 

POST-COURSE  INTERVIEW 
We  re  conducting  this  interview  right  at  the  end  of  your  courw  at  Minnesota 
Uuiward  Bound.  We  hope  this  will  help  us  better  understand  what  youVe 
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experienced  so  that  we  can  iiiipfx>vc  fulure  courses.  You  have  signed  a  form 
giving  your  omseiit  for  material  from  this  inicrvicw  to  be  used  in  a  written 
evahiatioo  of  the  goutm.  This  iaterview  is  being  lape-recortted. 

1.  To  what  extent  was  the  course  what  you  expected  h  to  be? 

a.  How  was  it  diflerent  finom  what  you  expect^ 

bu  To  what  extaM  cttd  the  things  you  were  concerned  about  before  the 
course  come  true? 
b-I.  Which  ttoigs  came  true? 
b*2.  Which  didn't  come  true? 

2.  How  did  the  coune  afre«^  ycMi  personally? 

e.  What  chaa^  ia  yoursdf  do  you  see  or  feel  as  a  result  of  the  course? 

b.  What  would  you  say  you  got  out  of  the  experience? 

3.  Daring'  the  last  nine  days  you've  been  with  the  same  group  of  people 
constantly.  What  kind  of  feelings  do  you  have  about  having  been  a  part  of  ibe 
same  group  for  that  time? 

a.  What  feelings  do  you  have  about  the  group? 

h.  What  role  do  you  feel  you  played  in  the  group? 

How  was  your  experience  with  this  group  different  from  your 
experiences  with  other  groups? 

d.  How  did  the  group  affect  you? 

e.  How  did  you  affect  the  group? 

t  In  what  ways  did  you  relate  differently  to  the  able-bodied  and  disabled 
people  in  your  group? 
4-  What  is  it  about  the  course  that  makes  it  have  the  effecu  it  has?  Wbai 
happens  on  the  course  that  makes  a  difference? 

^  What  do  you  sm  as  the  important  parts  of  the  course,  that  make  as 
Outward  Bound  course  what  it  is? 

b.  What  was  the  high  poim  of  the  course  for  you? 

c.  What  was  the  low  point? 

5.  How  do  you  think  this  course  will  affect  you  when  you  return  to  your 

home? 

a.  Which  of  the  things  you  experienced  this  week  will  carry  over  to  your 
normal  life? 

b-  What  plans  do  you  have  to  change  anything  or  do  anything  differently 
as  a  result  of  this  course? 


FOR  DISABLED 

6.  We  asked  you  before  the  course 
about  your  experience  of  being  dis- 
abled What  are  your  feelings  about 
what  it's  like  to  be  disabled  now? 
a.  How  did  your  disability  affect 
the  type  of  activities  you  en- 
gaged in  on  the  course? 
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6.  We  asked  you  before  the  course 
your  feelings  about  being  with  dis 
abled  people.  As  a  result  of  th< 
experiences  of  the  last  nine  days, 
how  have  your  feelings  ab<Mii  dis- 
abled people  changed? 

a.  How  have  your  feelings  lS^mi 


QMrfiUflii  Imsfvit wring 

(Clarification):  What  things 
didn*t  you  do  because  of  your 
disability? 

b.  How  was  ycNir  participation  in 
the  group  affected  by  your  dis- 
ability? 
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yourself  in  relation  to  dis- 
abled persons  changed? 
b.  WhF'  did  you  personally  get 
out  of  being/working  with  dis- 
abled people  on  tin  course? 

*  c.  What  nAe  did  you  play  with 
the  disabled  people? 

d.  How  was  this  rede  different 
from  the  role  you  usually  play 
with  disabled  people? 


7.  Before  the  course  we  asked  you  bow  you  typically  faced  a  variety  of  new 
situations.  During  the  last  nine  days  you  have  faced  a  varfety  of  new 
sif  uaticms.  How  would  you  describe  yourself  in  terms  <^how  you  approached 
these  new  experiences? 

a  How  was  this  different  from  the  way  you  usually  approach  things? 

b.  How  do  you  think  this  experience  will  affect  how  you  approach  new 
situations  in  the  future? 
n  Suppose  you  were  being  asked  by  a  government  agency  whether  or  not 
they  should  sponsor  a  course  like  this.  What  wcHild  you  say? 

a.  What  arguments  would  you  give  to  support  your  opinion? 

V  Okay,  you've  been  very  helpful.  We'd  be  very  interested  in  any  other 
feelings  and  thoughts  you'd  like  to  share  with  us  to  help  us  understand  your 
experience  <^  the  course  and  bow  it  affected  you. 

SIX  MONTH  FOLLOW*l)P  INTERVIEW 

This  interview  is  being  ciMiducted  about  six  months  after  your  Outward 
Bound  course  lo  help  us  better  undersUnd  what  participams  experience  so 
ihat  we  can  improve  future  courses. 

I  Looking  back  on  ynur  Outward  Bound  experience,  Vd  Uke  to  ask  you  to 
begin  by  describing  for  me  what  you  see  as  the  main  components  (rf  the 
course?  What  makes  an  Outward  Bound  course  what  it  is? 

a  What  do  you  remember  as  the  highlight  irf  the  course  for  you? 

b.  What  was  the  low  point? 

2.  How  did  the  course  affect  you  persMally? 

a.  What  kinds  <rf  changes  in  yourself  do  you  see  or  feel  as  a  result  of  your 
participation  in  the  course? 

b.  What  would  you  say  you  got  out  of  the  experience? 

3  For  nine  days  you  were  with  the  same  group  of  people,  how  has  your 
<?*pcr>ence  with  the  Outward  Bound  group  affected  your  involvement  with 
i^oups  since  then? 
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QUAUTATiVE  EVALUATION  METHODS 


FOR  DISABLED 

(KTheck  previous  responses  before 
interview.  If  person's  attitude  ap- 
pears to  kave  changed,  ask  if  they 
perceite  a  change  in  aUitude,) 
4.  We  asked  you  befwe  tbe  course 
to  tell  us  what  tt*s  like  to  be  disaUed. 
What  are  your  feeltnss  about  what 
it's  like  to  be  disabled  now? 

a.  How  does  your  disability  af- 
fect tbe  types  of  activities  you 
eogage  in? 

(Clarificatjoo):  What  are 
some  of  the  things  you  don  *t  do 
because  you*re  disabled? 

b.  How  does  your  disability 
affect  the  kinds  of  pei^>k  you 
associate  with? 


FOR  ABLE-BODIED 

4.  We  asked  you  before  the  courur 
to  tell  us  what  it*s  like  to  work  with 
the  disabled.  What  are  your  feeling 
about  what  it^s  like  to  work  with  the 
disabled  now? 

a.  What  do  you  personally  feel 
you  get  out  of  wcKking  with 
disabled  persons? 

b.  In  what  ways  do  you  fiiKi  your- 
self being  different  from  your 
usual  self  when  you  are  wiih 
disabled  people? 

c.  As  you  think  about  your  par 
licipation  in  the  course,  whal 
particular  feelings  do  yoii 
have  about  having  been  part  of 
a  course  with  disabled  people? 


(Clarification):  Some  people 
find  that  their  disability  means 
they  associate  mainly  with 
other  disabled  persons.  Other 
people  with  disabilities  find 
that  their  disability  in  no  way 
limits  their  contacts  with 
pe<H>l^'  What  has  been  your 
experience? 

c.  As  a  result  of  your  participa- 
tion in  Outward  Bound,  how 
do  you  believe  you Ve  changed 
the  way  you  handle  your  dis- 
aNUty? 

5.  About  half  of  the  people  oo  the  course  were  disabled  people  and  about 
half  were  people  without  disabilities.  To  what  estent  did  you  find  yourself 
acting  differently  with  disabled  people  compared  to  the  way  you  acted  with 
able-bodied  participants? 

6.  Before  this  course  we  asked  you  how  you  typically  face  new  situations. 
For  eaample,  lonie  people  kind  of  like  to  jump  into  new  situations  even  if 
some  risks  are  involved.  Other  people  are  more  cautious,  etc.  How  wouU 
you  describe  yourself  along  these  lines  right  now? 

a.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  has  the  way  you  have  approached  new 
situations  since  the  course  been  a  result  of  your  Outward  Bound 
eaperience? 


i^maSMSm  Intenriewif^ 

7,  Have  there  been  any  ways  in  which  the  Outward  Bound  course  affected 
that  we  haven't  discussed? 
(If  Ye^):  How?  Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

a.  What  things  that  you  experienced  during  that  week  carrkd  over  to 
your  life  since  the  course? 

b.  What  plans  have  you  made,  if  any .  to  chan^  anything  or  do  anything 
dillerently  as  a  r^it  of  the  course? 

Suppose  you  were  being  asked  by  a  government  agency  whether  or  not 
they  should  support  a  ccHirse  like  this.  What  would  you  say? 

a.  Who  shouldn't  take  a  course  like  this? 
V  Okay,  you've  been  very  heljrful.  Any  (Mlier thoughts  or  feelings  you  might 
Uiare  with  us  to  help  us  undersUnd  your  reactions  to  the  course  and  how  it 
alTecied  you? 

a.  Anything  at  all  you'd  like  to  add? 


Ri^>rinted  with  permission  of  the  Associaticai 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculian  Development. 


Good  Seeds 
Grow  in  Strong 
Cultures 


Regardless  of  the 
focus  of  particular 
change  efforts, 
schools  need  to 
nurture  and  build 
on  the  cultural 
norms  that 
contribute  to 
growth. 


SdKX)I  improvemeni  emcrj^es 
from  the  coofluence  of  four  ele- 
ments: the  strengthening  of 
teachm'  skills,  the  systematic  renova- 
tion erf  curriculum,  the  improvement 
of  the  organization,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  parentis  and  citizens  in  re- 
sponsible school-community  panner- 
ships.  Underlying  all  four  strands, 
however,  is  a  school  culture  that  either 
energizes  or  undermines  them.  Essen- 
tially, the  culture  of  the  schcx^l  is  the 
foundation  for  school  improvement,  a 
view  summarized  by  Purke>^  and  Smith 
(1982): 

We  havtf  arcued  that  an  ac;Hlemically 
effeaivc  schcx)!  is  distinguished  by  its  cul- 
ture: a  struaure,  process,  and  climate  of 
values  and  norms  thai  channel  staff  and 
students  in  the  direaion  of  successful 
leaching  and  learning  .  The  logic  of  the 
cultural  model  is  such  ih^  it  points  to 
increasir^  the  organizational  effeaiveness 
erf  a  school  building  and  is  neither  grade- 
level  nor  curriculum  specific  (p  68) 

If  certain  norms  erf  school  culture 
are  strong,  improvements  in  inMruc- 
tion  will  be  significant,  continuous, 
and  widespread;  if  these  ncnms  are 
weak,  improvements  will  be  at  best 
infrequent,  random,  and  slow.  They 
will  then  depend  on  the  unsuf^rted 
energies  erf  hungry  self-starters  and  be 
confined  to  individual  classrooms 
over  short  periods  erf  time.  The  best 
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workshops  or  ideas  brought  in  from 
the  outside  will  have  little  effea.  In 
shon,  good  seeds  will  nex  grow  in 
weak  cultures. 

GMng  shape  and  direction  to  a 
school's  culture  should  be  a  clear, 
aaiculated  vision  of  what  the  Ahex)l 
sunds  for,  a  vision  itiat  emb<xlies  core 
values  and  purposes  Examples  erf  core 
valuer  might  be  community  building, 
problem -solving  skills,  or  effeaive 
aimmunicaiion.  These  \^alue  commii- 
ments  \^r>'  fr^>"^  community  to  com 
munit\ ;  what  is  impe^rtant  for  schex)] 
leaders  to  kne^  is  the  role  erf  values  as 
the  fuel  erf  schex)!  imprcwement,  If 
core  ralues  are  the  fuel,  tlien  schexjl 
cukure  is  the  engine. 

The  12  Norms  of  School 
Culture 

The  cultural  norms  listed  in  Figure  1 
can  be  supponcd  where  they  exist  and 
built  where  the\'  eio  not  b\'  leaders  and 
staff.  The  cegree  to  w  hich  these  norms 


figure  1.  The  Crural  Nimm  That 
Affect  School  In^Nwement. 

1.  CdtegialHy 

2.  Experirm^ntation 

3.  High  expectatkTfis 

4.  Trust  ard  confidence 

5.  Tan^Me  suppoft 

6.  Reaching  out  to  the  km>%v(edge 
bases 

7.  Appreciation  and  recognition 

8.  Caring,  cefebratlon,  and  hufm>r 

9.  Involvement  In  dedskm  making 

10.  ProtectkMi  of  %vhat'»  In^xxtanl 

11.  Traditions 

12.  Honest,  €)pm  communkation 
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are  strong  irpkes  a  huge  diflerence  in 
the  ability  of  school  improvement  ac- 
tivities to  have  a  lasting,  or  even  any, 
eliect  Buikling  these  nomis  depenu: 
equally  on  teachers*  will  and  commit- 
ment since  good  leadership  alone  can 
not  make  them  strong;  bm  without 
such  leadership,  culture  cannoc  begin 
to  grow  or  be  expeaed  to  endure. 

While  we  discuss  these  norms  from 
the  teacher *s  point  of  view,  bcc^ase 
teachers  are  culture  shapers,  it  is  im 
poriant  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
student  culture  as  well.  The  same  12 
norms  apply  to  the  culture  of  the 
school  for  stucfcnts,  but  they  are  a 
dinea  refleaion  of  what  adults  are 
capable  of  modeling  among  them- 
selves. 

Wherever  these  norms  exist,  the>' 
reside  in  teachers'  and  administrators* 
belieis  and  show  up  in  their  actions. 
The  following  are  h>pothetical  state 
ments  that  represent  what  teachers 
belie\'e  and  how  they  behave — ncx 
idle  words  in  philosophy  dcxruments, 
but  real  aaions  rooted  in  beliefs  of 
most  of  the  faculty  in  a  school  with  a 
strong  culture 

1.  Collegiallty. 

In  this  school  (he  professiotial  staff 
help  each  other.  We  hat^e  similar  chal- 
lenges and  needs  and  differens  talents 
and  knowledge.  When  I  ua^  hating 
problems  uith  cliqtdishness  among  tfye 
girls,  I  brought  it  up  at  lunch  and  got 
some  excellent  ideas  from  the  other 
teachers.  I  wasn  't  afraid  to  bring  it  up 
because  I  know  people  here  are  on  my 
side.  If  someone  thinks  they  bear  a 
strange  noise  coming  from  my  room, 
they  II  stop  to  check  it  out  It  isn  t 
eteryone fc^  themselies  and jtdst  mmd 
your  own  business 

'  7  think  these  people  are  dam  good 
at  uhat  they  do  I  know  I  can  learn 
from  them  and  beliet^e  I  hat>e  things  to 
offer  in  return.  Sometimes  ive  ei>aluaie 
and  dei^lop  curriadum  and  plan  spe- 
cial projects  together,  like  E^her,  Lor- 
rie,  and  Allen  doing  the  one-week  SCIS 
UK^Hzshop  for  all  of  us  this  summer. 
Teaching  each  other  sometimes  re- 
quires mc^  time  to  plan  than  expert 
led*  tvorksbops,  but  it  allows  t4s  to 
work  together  on  a  significant  project 
Similarly  our  study  groups— <frg^' 
nized  around  topics  sitch  as  coopera- 
tit^  learning  thinking  skills,  and  in 
volving  senwr  citizer^ — allow  tts  to 
exchange  ideas  In  this  school  we  resist 


tl>e  notion  that  teaching  is  our  second 
most  private  activity.' 

2*  Empcttmentrtion 

"Teaching  is  an  tn^Uectualfy  excit- 
ing activity.  Around  here  we  are  en- 
ccniraged  by  administrators  and  col- 
leagues to  experiment  with  new  ideas 
and  techniques  because  that  is  bow 
teachers  and  schools  imf^ove.  And  we 
can  drop  experiments  that  do  not 
work  and  be  rewarded  for  having 
tried  We  tire  aluays  looking  for  more 
effective  ways  cf  teaching  fust  last  year 
we  publi^bed  X)pening  Classroom 
Doors,'  a  booklet  with  dbort  descrp- 
tions  cf  new  ideas  tried  in  classnxmis. 
One  teacher,  for  example,  shared  hmv 
she  used  jigsaw  activities  to  <k>  cooper- 
ative letmting  in  social  studies. " 

3*  Hi^  £q>ectalk>ns 

In  this  school  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators are  held  accountable  f(^ 
hi^  performance  through  regular 
evalttations.  We  are  specifically  expect- 
ed to  practice  collegiality  and  to  ex- 
periment with  new  ideas.  We  are  re- 
warded when  we  do  and  sanctioned  if 
we  don't.  Our  continued professiorud 
det^lopment  is  highly  tallied  the 
school  community.  While  tve  often  feel 
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under  pnesmrv  to  e»cW,  we  Mve  on 
being  part  of  a  dynamic  organiza- 
tion.'' 

4.  Tfu^  fliKi  Confidence 

'"Administrators  and  parerus  trust 
rrty  professional  fudgment  and  com- 
mitment  to  imprcwemetu — no  matter 
bow  effective  I  already  am — and  show 
amfidence  my  ability  to  carry  out 
rrty  professorial  deveiopmem  tmd  to 
des^  instruakmal  activities  We  are 
eruxHtraged  to  bring  new  kleas  into 
our  classes  and  git^  discretion  with 
budlgets  for  instructkmal  materials  " 

9.  Tangible  Si^pport 

"When  I  need  help  to  improte  rrty 
instruction,  people  extend  themselves 
to  hep  me  with  both  time  and  re- 
sources Indeed,  uhen  resources  be 
come  scarce,  prcfessioncd  develop- 
ment remains  a  priority  Around  here 
people  belieis  the  professional  knowl 
edge  and  skills  of  teachers  are  so  im- 
portant  to  good  schooling  that  detvl- 
oping  human  resources  is  a  high  and 
continued  commitment   Despite  fi- 
nancial  constraints      still  fxuv  sab- 
baticals, summer  curriculum  uork 
shops,     and    funds     to  attend 
professional  conferences  ' 


Etx/CATioMAi  Leadership 


''Cultures  are  built 
through  the 
everyday  business 
of  school  life.  It  is 
the  way  business 
is  handled  that 
both  forms  and 
reflects  the 
culture." 

Tliesc  first  five  norms  have  compli 
caied  and  dependent  relationships 
with  one  anocher  Linle  (19H1)  has 
written  at  length  alx^ut  the  tirsi  three 
norms  in  her  studies  of  "gcxxf 
sch<K)!s. '  In  tliese  schcxils,  leaders 
ha\e  liigh  expectations  that  teachers 
will  be  coUegial  and  experiment  in 
their  leaching  Rather  than  being  de 
pendent  on  fonuitous  chemistn  in  a 
group  (thi^ugh  it  helps),  collegialit>'  is 
an  expectation  that  is  explicitly  stated 
by  tlie  leader,  re^^-ardetl  w+»en  it  hap- 
peas,  and  sanciioned  when  it  doesn't 
Barth  (1984)  goes  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  the  riature  of  tlx*  relationships 
among  the  adults  who  infiabit  a  schcK)l 
has  more  to  do  with  the  school's  quali 
i>'  and  charaaer,  and  with  th^  accom- 
plishment of  its  pupils,  than  any  cxher 
faaor/'  The  importance  of  leaders  be- 
ing explicit  about  wliat  the)^  want  and 
pressing  for  it  is  supported  by  recent 
work  on  school  clunge  (Loucks, 
1983)  While  leaders  need  to  be  direa 
about  what  they-  expea,  excelleni  k*ad- 
ers  allow  people  plent\  of  latitude  in 
dKX)sing  how  they  realize  it: 

Sh  jntcrprciaiJCMi  of  ihc  sch<x>l  effeaive 
nvss  liicrature  leads  me  to  believe  that 
these  schools  are  both  tightly  anjplcd  and 
loosely  coupled,  an  observation  noted  as 
well  b>'  Peters  and  Waterman  in  their  stud- 
ies of  America's  best  run  corporations. 
There  exists  in  excellent  schcx>ls  a  strong 
cuhure  and  dear  sease  of  purpose,  which 
defines  the  general  thrust  and  nature  of  life 
for  their  inhabitants  At  the  same  time,  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  is  given  to  teachers 
and  others  as  to  how  these  essential  core 
values  are  to  be  honored  and  realized  This 
combination  of  tight  struaure  around 
clear  and  explicit  themes.  ^Iiich  represent 
the  core  of  the  school's  culture,  and  erf 
autononn*  for  pet^le  to  pursue  these 
themes  in  wav**  that  make  sense  to  tten, 
may  well  be  a  key  reascm  for  their  success 
(Sergiovanni.  1984,  p,  13) 
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Tlius,  leaders  might  require  teach 
ers  to  work  on  expanding  tlKir  rej^er 
toires  of  teachitig  skills  but  leave  the 
ch<Mce  of  how  and  what  up  to  them 
Simultanei.)ush\  thinigh.  these  leaders 
would  offer  ungible  supjK)rt — for  ex- 
ample, one  release  afi[emcK)n  a 
nK>nth — and  pan  ide  a  menu  of  o(V 
tions  such  as  in-house  study  groups, 
outside  speakers,  tuition  for  attending 
workshops  or  courses,  or  suppon  for 
individual  projects 

6.  Reaching  Out  to  the  Knowledge 
Base 

"Ihere  are  generic  kttowledgv  bases 
about  (eacfmtg  sktlLs  ami  fK>w  siudeftU'i 
leartJ:  aixni!  fvaching  metfxyds  ttt  par 
ticular  areas,  about  yxjurig  peoples 
cogrtUit^  and  affectitt'  det^lopmef  d 
ami  about  ead)  of  tlye  academic  disci- 
plines These  knowledge  bases  are 
fraaical,  accessible,  and  nr)'  kirgi\ 
Teachers  and  supenisors  are  coutin- 
ualh^  readnng  out  to  tlyetn  to  ittiproiv 
their  teaclmig  ami  supenision. " 

There  are  rv^o  features  of  this  norm 
we  would  like  to  highlight.  The  first  is 
its  aggressively  curious  nature,  lliere 
is  always  more  to  learn,  and  we  c^n 
res|X)nd  to  that  understanding  with 
energ)'  and  reach  out  beyond  our 
cLtsses  or  our  buildings,  sharing 
nals,  attending  workshops,  visiting 
each  cHher  atid  cnher  sites  A  principal 
could  model  this  by  inviting  soeral 
teachers  to  visit  another  schtx)!  with 
him  or  her.  Such  an  aciivit>'  might 
build  collegialit>'  by  britiging  together 
teachers  who  don't  normally  work  to- 
gether. Indeed,  as  much  may  happen 
duritig  the  ride  together  and  over 
lunch  as  happens  during  the  visit  itself 

The  second  feature  of  this  norm  is 
tlie  reality  and  usefulness  of  these 
knowledge  bases  The  erroneous  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  kncwledge  base 
abc7ut  teaching  limits  any  vision  of 
teacher  improvement  U  is  also  isolat- 
ing  because  in  the  absence  of  knowl 
edge,  gcxxl  teaching  must  be  intuitive, 
if  *'gocxiness"  is  inborn  and  intuitive, 
then  having  problems  is  a  sign  of 
inadequac>^  or  too  little  of  the  "right 
stuff/'  This  syndrome  diMTOurages  talk 
ing  about  ones  teaching,  especially 
one's  problems.  Furthermore,  if  gcxxl 
teaching  Is  intuitive  and  theres  no 
knowledge  base,  what's  tlie  g(xxl  of 
working  on  impro\^ement? 
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But  the  kncm  ledge  base  on  teachitig 
is  ver\  real  and  expanding  all  the  time 
It  tells  us  that  there  are  cenain  things 
that  all  teachers  dc).  regardless  of  age 
group,  grade,  or  subjea  It  tells  us  tlK* 
situations  or  missions  tliat  all  teachers 
have  to  deal  with  in  one  way  or  anotli 
er.  It  also  tells  us  what  our  options  are 
for  dealing  with  each  area  of  teaching, 
and  tliat  matching  behaviors  and  tech 
niques  to  specific  students  is  the  name 
of  the  game.  In  s<ime  cases,  it  e>en 
gives  us  guidelines  for  hovs  to  go 
about  the  matching 

Teachers  make  decisions  and  act  to 
deal  with  numerous  as^x^:^s  of  their 
instruction  and  relationships  with  stu- 
dents For  example,  experts  agrtv  that 
there  are  do/.ens  of  ways  to  gain  and 
mainuin  attention,  sewral  kinds  of 
objeaives  (Saphier  and  Gower.  198 J ). 
and  o\'er  20  mcxiels  of  teaching  i^oyct* 
and  Weil.  1980)  liecause  there  are 
many  wa)^  tc^  deal  w  ith  each  of  the 
m\Tiad  of  teaching  tasks,  skillful  teach- 
ing invcilves  continually  broadening 
one's  rej^ertoire  in  each  area  and  pick 
ing  from  it  appropriaiclv'  to  match 
particular  students  and  curriculunis. 
The  knowlecige  base  alx)ut  teaching  is 
the  available  rcT>enoire  of  mo\es  aiid 
patterns  of  action  in  any  area,  available 
for  anvone  to  learn,  to  rcfitic.  and  to 
do  skiilfully. 

"Giving  shape  and 
direction  to  a 
scliooFs  culture 
should  be  a  clear, 
articulated  vision 
of  what  the  school 
stands  for,  a  vision 
that  embodies 
core  values  and 
purposes/' 
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Coring,  Cclebratkm,  and  Humor 

Consider  an<xtier  knowledge  base 
Each  subjea  has,  in  addition  to  the 
formal  knowledge  of  its  discipline,  a 
how-to  kmnvledgc  base  of  teaching 
methods  and  materials.  Where  it  i$  the 
norm  to  cxMisult  the  knowledge  bases, 
teachers  are  reaching  to  learn  new 
methods  and  examine  the  latest  mate- 
rials and  not  to  find  the  single  best 
ones,  because  there  are  no  best  ones. 
They  seek  to  expand  their  repertoires 
so  as  to  expand  their  capacity  to  reach 
students  with  appropriate  instructk>n 

This  panicular  norm,  reaching  out 
to  the  knowledge  bases,  is  one  of  the 
least  understocxl  and  most  nc*gk*aed. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  for 
rejuvenating  an  ailing  school  culture 
In  schools  wliere  the  knowledge  bases 
are  cultivated,  a  common  language  for 
talking  about  instruaion  emerges. 
This  language  reduces  the  isolation 
commonly  experienced  by  teachers 
(Lortie,  1972). 

7.  Appreciation  and  Recognition 

'Good  teaJying  is  honored  in  this 
school  and  commimity.  The  other  day 
I found  a  short  note  from  the  principal 
in  my  mailbox:  V^hen  Todd  and  Char- 
ley  were  rough-housing  in  the  ball  you 
spoke  to  them  promptly  and  firmly  yet 
treated  them  matureiy  by  explaining 
the  uijy*s  of  your  inSenwttion  It  realfy 
makes  our  gromi  up  talk  abot4t  re- 
spea  mean  something  uhen  teachers 


take  responsibility  for  all  ki^is  the 
}x)u  do  *  He  Just  ohsened  that  incident 
fc^  a  minute,  yet  took  the  time  to  giie 
me  feedijack  (Somehow  it  had  mow 
impact  in  uriting,  too.)  Tilings  like 
that  make  me  feel  there  is  a  real  lalue 
placed  on  what  I  do  with  students.  I 
am  recognized  for  my  efforts  and 
achietements  in  the  classroom  atid  the 
school.'' 

There  are  many  ways  this  message 
can  be  sent,  teacher  reci)gnitior  as  a 
regular  feature  of  sch<x)!  committee 
meetings;  PTA  luncheons  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year  for  faculty 
and  staff;  short  notes  in  teachers'  mail- 
boxes from  a  principal  who  notes 
somediing  praiseworthy  during  a  walk 
around  the  building;  perhaps  even 
superior  service  awards  written  up 
each  year  in  Icx^  newspapers  with 
stipends  given  annually  to  a  few  teach- 
ers.  Of  course,  underlying  thc^  efforts 
should  be  a  pay  scale  that  is  at  least 
competitive  with  neighboring  districts. 

8.  Caring^  Celebtatlon,  ac.  J 
Hiiiiior 

'There  are  quite  a  mmber  of  occa 
sions  uher.  we  show  otsr  caring  for 
each  other  and  auwvnecs  of  signifi 
catu  eients  in  each  others'  litres,  as  well 
as  celetn-aiing  benchmarks  in  the  life 
of  the  sckoot.  Estelle,  /cr  example, 
somdx>w  arranges  a  1 5  minute  party 
uith  some  goody  for  etery  faculty 


rrwmber's  Mrtbday  in  her  buikMng,  "We 
often  hai^  these  short  but  satt^ying 
lUtk  gatherings  in  the  teacher's  room 
b^ore  the  kids  ctmw  in  There  is  a  lot 
of  humor  and  laughing  togedxr  in 
this  school  " 

9*  Iim>hnement  in  Dedaiofi 

"lam  incltdded in  certain  meaning- 
ful decision  making  processes  in  Dte 
school,  especuUiy  when  they  directly 
affect  me  or  my  kids.  That  doesn  't 
mean  I  am  cxmsulted  on  all  policies  or 
decisions;  but  to  tell  you  ^  truth,  I 
{km  't  uxmi  to  be~Td  never  get  all  of 
my  own  work  done.  Bi4t  uhen  I  am 
consulted,  it's  not  a  phony  geowv;  my 
input  is  taken  seriously.  And  there  are 
mechanisms  open  for  me  to  raise  is- 
sues. Last  ^^ing  /  asked  the  faculty 
adiisory  council  to  look  at  hou^  kids 
u^ere  treating  each  other  in  the  halls 
That  led  to  a  faculty  bminstorming 
session  on  the  topic  of  school  climate  I 
don  t  alu  Ktys  get  people  to  bity  into  my 
issues,  eien  ask  them  to.  But  uben  I 
do,  the  issites  on?  treated  seriously,  and 
I  am  esteemed  for  bringing  them  t4p 
eten  if  my  solutions  do  rwt  carry  the 
day.'' 

10*  Protection  of  What's  Ifi^>ortant 

'  Administrators  protect  my  instruc- 
tion and  planning  time  by  keeping 
meetings  and  paperwork  to  a  mini 
mum.  In  fact,  tve  don't  eten  hate 
facidty  meetings  in  the  usual  sense 
, .  certainly  not  fust  fc^  business  atid 
announcements  7Zkw  needs  get  coi^ 
ered  by  memos  and  uK)rd<:f'moz4th 
contaa  uith  the  principal  When  u>e 
do  meet,  it  is  for  curriculum  and 
instructton  purposes,  often  in  small 
groups  like  the  study  group  on  learn- 
tng  styles  I  am  in  last  spring  " 

ll*Traditioi» 

'There  is  aluKtys  something  special 
to  look  fonxKtrd  to  as  I  scan  the  calen- 
dar Be  it  a  fair,  a  trip^  or  a  science 
Olympiad,  there  are  eients  coming  up 
that  students  and  teachers  alike  see  as 
refreshing  or  challenging  and  a  deft 
nite  change  of  pace.  Some  of  these 
traditions  are  rooted  in  ceremony, 
others  in  actit  ity  They  exist  both  in  the 
curriculum  as  grade  letel  projects  or 
activities,  and  as  recurrent  et^ents  uith 
in  the  life  of  the  school " 

12.  Hone^  Open  Communiottion 

1  tai^  responsibility  for  sending  my 
oum  messages  I  can  spectk  to  my 
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oMec^uesandadministnUoncUr^ 
and  tac^fy  when  I  have  a  concern 
or  a  beef  wtiboui  fear  of  hsing  their 
esteem  or  damaging  our  reiationsbp 
Aroimd  here  people  can  disagree  and 
discuss,  confrxmt  and  resoi  ^e  matters 
in  a  constructive  marmer  a  rtd  still  be 
suf^xjrtive  cf  each  other.  And  I  can 
listen  to  criticism  un  opportunity 
for  self'improvement  without  feeling 
threatened/' 

Robert  Hlnton  capcures  these  quali- 
ties when  describing  changing  rela^ 
tionships  in  a  Chinese  village  during 
the  revolution: 

One  had  to  cultivate  the  cour^  to 
v<^  sincerely  held  opinions  regardless  of 
the  views  hdd  by  others,  while  at  the  same 
time  showing  a  willingness  to  listen  to 
others  and  to  change  one's  own  opinion 
when  honestly  convinced  erf  error  To  bow 
wtth  the  wina,  to  go  aloi^  with  the  crowd 
was  an  irresponsiWe  attKude  thm  could 
never  lead  to  anything  but  irouWe — The 
reverse  of  i  is,  to  be  arrogant  and  unbttxl- 
ing,  was  )ust  as  bad  (Hinton,  1966,  p  395). 

This  type  erf  communication  is  sup- 
ported  by  several  erf  the  cultural 
norms.  Difiicult  issues  and  criticism 
require  an  inner  conviaicm  that  ot^  is 
all  ri^  and  respeaed  by  others,  Ap- 
preciation and  Recc^ition,  Invohne- 
ment  in  I>ecision  Making,  and  Readi- 
ing  Out  to  the  Knowledge  Bases 
support  this  kind  of  mutual  respea. 

Haw  to  Build  the  Norms  of 
School  Culture 

SetTglovannl  (1984)  describes  five 
leadership  forces  where  actions  make 
a  difference  in  building  good  schools 
(see  Rgure  2).  Effective  leaders  have 
skills  with  which  to  aj^Iy  e^  force. 

Technical  skills  pertain  to  sudi  man- 
a^rial  matters  as  scheduling  and  deie^ 
gating;  human  skills  :  iclude  listening, 


Rgure  2.  Sergfovannl's  Leadersh^ 
Forces  that  BuHd  Good  Sdioate. 


"The  knowledge  base  on  teaching 
is  very  real  and  expanding  all  the 
time.  It  tells  us  that  there  are 
certain  things  diat  all  teachers  do, 
regardless  of  age  group,  grade,  or 
subject/' 
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group  dynamics,  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion. Educational  skills  include  kmjwl- 
edge  about  teaching  and  learning; 
symbolic  skills  inclucte  knowledge  of 
and  commitment  to  core  instituttonal 
values  and  ways  of  aniculaiing  arnl 
representing  them.  And  the  cultural 
arena  Involves  building  norms  such  as 
the  12  discassed  here.  But  if  we  are  to 
underhand  what  leaders  do  to  build 
and  maintain  excellence  in  schools, 
the  relationship  among  these  five 
forces  and  arenas  for  action  needs 
expamioi.. 

Leaders  show  their  technical,  hu 
man,  and  educational  skills  through 
aaivitics  that  call  them  forth  rather 
direaly.  A  parents*  night  must  be  orga- 
nized (technical  and  human);  difficult 
meetings  chaired  (human);  and  con 
ferences  held  after  classriX)m  observa- 
tions (human  and  etiucaiional)  We 
offer  the  proposition  tfiat  leaders  show 


Figure  3.  Cultural  ami  SymboBc  Skills. 
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''Our  district 
distributes  $6,000 
service  awards  for 
recognizing 
teachers' 

contributions  in  a 
variety  of  areas/' 


their  s>'mbolic  and  culture-building 
skills  through  those  same  aciivities 
and  in  separate  aaivitics  that  are 
exclusiwlv  s>Tnbolic  or  cultural  (with 
exceptions  like  openingH)f  school 
speeches  that  are  symbolic  cxx^sions). 
From  this  perspeaive  Sergicn^annis 
diagram  might  be  redrav^n  as  shown 
in  Figure  3 

Cultures  dtv  built  through  the  e\'- 
erv'day  business  of  school  life.  It  is  the 
way  business  is  handled  that  both 
forms  and  reflects  the  culture.  Leaders 
with  cukure-building  on  their  minds 
bring  an  e\'er-present  awareness  of 
these  cultural  norms  to  their  daily 
interactions,  decisions,  and  plans,  thus 
shaping  the  way  evenu  take  place 
Because  of  this  dvTiamic,  culture- 
building  (Kcurs  simultaneously  and 
through  the  way  school  pc\ip!c  use* 
their  educational  human,  and  techni- 
cal skills  m  handling  daily  c\ents  or 
establishing  regular  practices. 

For  example,  suppose  there  is  inicT' 
est  in  a  re\*ised  curriculum  planning 
prcKedure  Vttiai  would  a  culture- 
builder  do  in  a  leadership  position?  A 
sure  wav  to  pre\ent  the  crisis  manage- 
ment  of  curriculum — where  small 
numbers  of  parents  can  successfvUy 
pressure  a  schixil  Ixxird,  superinten- 
dent, or  principal  to  "kx^k  iniiV*  " 
curriculum  area  such  as  science— is  to 
maimam  a  planning  process  that  svs 
lemaiicalh  and  routineU*  evaluates  and 
renwates  all  curriculum  areas.  Such  a 
system  n^  g'ni  ask  parent-teacher  com 
mittees  to  assess  the  existing  curricu 
lum  by  re\iewing  literature,  consult 
ing  ex^x^rts,  and  interviewing  parents 
Having   estabished    a  curriculum's 
sirengtks  and  we;iknesses,  the  com 
miitee  could  write  a  statement  <^f  phi- 
losophy to  guide  the  next  phase— the 
identification   of  new  curriculums, 
texts,  and  activities — recognizing  that 
the  re\  iew  prc^ess  might  well  validate 
existing  programs. 

With  tne  first  phast*  of  planning 
complete,  the  parents  leave  the  cc^m- 
minee  and  turn  the  actual  de\'ek)p' 
nK'nt  of  new  curriculum  over  to  the 
facult\'  and  adniinistratK)n,  Over  the 
next  several  year.^  programs  and  activi 
ties  are  'otcxl  and  implemented, 
leading  bav  to  the  evaluation  pliase  in 
approximately  five  years  In  this  wav 


**. . .  coUegialitjr  is 
an  expectation 
that  is  explicitly 
stated  by  the 
leader,  rewarded 
when  it  happens, 
and  sanctioned 
when  it  doesn't." 
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all  curriculum  areas  can  be  located  on 
the  planning  qcle.  While  this  ap- 
proach to  curriculum  planning  can  be 
done  b>  whole  school  s>^iems.  the 
process  is  especially  powerful  when 
conduaed  in  indhidual  schools. 


A  planning  process  such  as  this  is 
itself  an  opportunity  for  infusing  the 
cultural  norms  into  a  school.  A  good 
'^'xe  to  start  is  with  a  leader  offering 
;  ,  *  ents  and  teachers  Lightfcx)!  s 
0"rf3)  notion  of  a  consciousness  of 
imperfeaion/*  a  perspeaive  in  which 
we  assume  that  an\'  schcx)!  lias  areas  of 
stiwgth  and  weakness  and  that  the 
*'good''  school  is  distinguished  b\'  its 
openness  to  dealing  with  its  imperfec- 
tions. The  school  leader  could  use  this 
opiX)rtuniry  to  point  out  how  im- 
provements emerge  from  a  culture 
that  embodies  norms  such  as  our  12 
She  or  he  can  then  outline  a  process 
tliat  demands  exj^rinientauon  b\  pi 
loting  new  curriculum  and  encourage 
coHegiality  b\  asking  teachers  to  work 
together  on  evaluation  and  design 
Central  to  tlie  planning  is  a  commit- 
ment to  invoK'e  stakeholders  in  deci 
sion  making  while  being  clear  about 
the  limits  of  their  influence. 

After  completing  tJie  re\'iew,  the 
administrator  must  ensure  that  teach 
ers  receive  supi^)oa  to  carry  out  their 
plans  For  example,  if  a  science  com 
mittee  recommends  intt^ra:ing  mi- 
crocomputers  into  science  lalx^ra 
tories,  funds  need  to  be  budgeted  for 
purchasing  equipment  and  training 
teachers.  While  providing  sup{X)ri,  die 
principal  needs  to  emphasize  the  high 
expectations  she  or  he  has  for  tlieir 
work.  Building  specific  goals  into 
teachers'   formal  evaluation — which 
^ould  take  place  no  less  than  everv 
three  years — is  a  useful  wa>'  of  making 
the  conneaion  between  support  and 
high  expectatioas.  Down  the  road  a 
principal  will  want  to  recognize  teach 
ers*  effons  by  reponing  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  scho^/1  board  and  perhaps 
even  attaching  rewards  for  their  ef- 
forts. Our  di^iria  distributes  six  thou- 
sand dollar  sei\'ice  au-ards  for  recog 
nizing  teachers'  contributioas  in  a 
variety  of  areas. 

TTie  culture  builders  in  any  schcx>l 
bring  an  ever-present  awareness  of  the 
12  norms  to  everything  the)'  do  in  the 
cwidua  of  daily  business.  It  is  this 
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awareness  and  commitment  to  culture 
building  that  is  more  important  than 
any  single  aaivity  or  struaure  in  the 
sdKX)l  organization.  Once  we  are 
clear  about  what  the  important  norms 
o(  a  strong  culture  are,  the  aaivities 
and  forms  through  which  we  build 
them  are  legion. 

If  we  are  serious  about  school  im- 
provement and  about  attrsKting  and 
retaining  talented  people  to  sclxx)! 
careers,  then  our  highest  priority 
should  be  to  maintain  reward  struc- 
tures that  nurture  adult  growth  and 
sustain  the  school  as  an  attr^ive 
workplace.  A  strong  culture  is  crucial 
to  making  schools  attraaive  work- 
places. If  the  norms  we  have  outlincti 
are  strong,  the  si  hool  will  not  only  bt 
attraaive,  it  will  be  energized  and 
constantly  improving.  □ 
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Beverly  Showers,  Bri'ce  Joyce,  and  Barrie  Bennett 


Synthesis  of  Research 
on  Staff  Development: 
A  Framework  for  Future  Study 
and  a  State-of-the-Art  Analysis 


The  findings  from  30  years  of  research  and  practical 
experience  point  to  the  importance  of  program  design  in 
providing  staff  development  that  teachers  can  take  back  to 

their  classrooms. 


Over  the  last  ten  >  ears  we  have 
been  accumulating  a  file  of 
research  pertinent  to  staff  de- 
velopment with  two  purposes  in  mind: 
(1)  to  organize  the  literature  to  facili- 
tate cumulati>^  research  by  permitting 
current  studies  to  build  on  pre\*ious 
ones,  and  (2)  to  assess  the  research  to 
locate  those  areas  w  here  the  findings 
are  firm  enough  to  prtnide  working 
h\potheses  for  program  design. 

Here  we  describe  the  nature  of  the 
research,  present  a  fTame\%'ork  for  ac- 
cumulating it,  and  discuss  selected  ar- 
eas where  the  research  is  well  devel- 
oped and  others  where  it  appears  to 
be  badh  needed.  As  the  file  de\elq>s 
and  anah'ses  of  tlw  results  are  made, 
the  product  will  be  a  continuing,  regu- 
lark  updated  meta-anaK-sis,  with  inter- 
pretations  to  guide  further  research 
and  polk:\'  de\'elopment.  A  more  com- 
plete report  \vili  ap^^ear  in  Pouter  in 
SU^  Detvlqpment  Tt^uf^  Research 
on  Training,  second  edition.  (Jovce 
and  Showers  in  preparation.  See  also 
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Bruce  Joyw,  Beverly  Showers,  and 
Carol  Rolheiser-Benne^  "Staff  Devel- 
opmem  and  SoKteru  Learning:  A  Syn- 
chesis  of  Research  on  Models  of  Teach- 
ingr  Educational  LeaJersbp,  Oadba^ 
1987,  11-22.) 

Finding  and  PartiitioaUig 
die  Kncmledge  Base 

ISearly  all  the  research  relex'ant  to  staff 
cte\^lopmen(  has  been  conducted  dur- 
ing the  last  20  v^ears  In  195"^  the 
authors  o(  the  NSSE  \rarbook  on  in- 
service  education  U^^nry-  195"^)  cxHild 
draw  on  only  about  50  studies,  includ- 
ing only  a  half^lozen  experimental 
studies  in  the  areas  of  training,  curric- 
ulum improxement.  or  the  implemen 
latkHi  of  innovations  Most  crff  the  au 
thors   suggested  areas  needing 
research  and  squeezed  the  limited 
knowledge  base  for  such  condusiuos 
as  the>  could  w'arrant 

By  19"^  the  knowledge  base  \ud 
broackfntxl  considerably,  but  ?^till  near- 
tv  all  tJie  literature  w^as  descrip{j\e  or 
conceptual  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
che  anicles  and  books  either  repoaed 
research  or  mentioned  existing  stud 
les  (Nicholson  and  Joyce  19"6) 

During  the  last  ten  \ears  the  amv>unt 
of  research  has  continued  lo  mcrease, 
and  the  results  have  been  mtegrated 
with  studies  of  curriculum  and  innov'a- 
tion  lo  enlarge  the  kiwwledge  base 
subsuntially  (Fulbn  1982,  Miles  and 
Huberman  1984)  In  prev  ious  reviews 
gmre  and  Sh<7uers  1981,  1983)  we 
found  that  the  number  of  stuuicf  deal- 
ing with  the  acquisinon  of  teachmg 
skills  and  Mraiegies  permitted  tlie  de 
velopment  of  hvpcHheses  about  h<w 
teachers  acquire  teaching  skills  and 
Mrategies,  although  rhe  r*.unvt>cr  ot  in 
vestigations  into  how  skills  are  incor 
porated  into  the  aaive  re^xrioire  cow 
tinued  to  be  quite  small 

Sources  of  Research 

To  build  the  file  of  research,  we  pur 
sued  the  convention  d  avenues, 
searching  ERIC,  dissertation  abstraas. 
indices  of  peninent  journals,  and  bib- 
liographies  of  books  and  anicles  Tlie 
search  included  the  topics  of  preser 
vice  and  inservice  teacher  education, 
staff  de%'elopment,  curriculum  imple 

mentation,  innov^ation,  school  im- 
pro^nement.  technok)gicd  implemen- 
tation, and  training  in  education, 
business,  and  the  miUtar>  We  separat- 
ed the  repons  o(  researc^h  from  the 
remainder  of  the  literature  We  further 
sifted  them  to  identify  the  studies 
where  inferential  statistics  were  or 
could  be  used,  ^tiere  there  ^we  both 
experimental  and  control  groups  or 
ibc  baseline  dau  ^^re  sufficient  that 
the  equi^'akmt  of  a  control  had  been 
estabiistKd,  and  where  the  dau  per- 
mitted calculation  of  effect  sizes  as 
well  as  of  >utistical  significance  so  that 
a  frame' wrk  for  meta  anahtic  com 
parison  of  treatments  could  be 
established. 

Researcher-  and  Practitioner- 
Defined  Issues 

>X'e  also  classified  the  repons  accord- 
ii^  to  the  questions  askcxl  b\  the 
researchers,  such  as.  How  dc)es  lea^h 
ing  st\le  affea  the  abilirv  to  acquire 
v'arious  teachmg  strategies^  This  clas 
sificatK>n  eioablcxl  u'»  to  group  the 
studies  that  had  asked  tl>e  same  or 
similar  questions 

In  addition,  we  examined  the  non- 
research  literature  to  ideniih  ques 
tions  asked  by  praaitioners  and  the 
issues  and  assumptions  put  forth  tn 
staff  de\elopment  personnel,  teachers, 
and  administrators   Issues  emerged 
about  where  training  is  lield  (on-site 
or  off  Site),  who  offers  sen  ice  most 
effeciiveh  ( can  administrators  offer 
training^),  and  motivation,  gover 
nance,  volunurinevs,  and  timing  Our 
objeaive  was  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  praaitioner  issues  and  as 
sumptions  had  been  studied  and. 
where  thev  had.  to  hnd  out  v^hat  had 
been  learned.  b>'  matching  tlK  re 
search  with  the  questions 

Independent  and  Dependent 
Variables  Studied 

>X'e  tl>en  analv/ed  the  repons  to  identi- 
fy  &^  nature  of  the  indej>endent  and 
dependent  variables  and  the   j\  s  the% 
were  defined  and  measured  in  the 
studies  Slkwers  ijoscc  and  Showers 
in  preparation)  de\ eloped  a  frame 
work  for  classify  ing  tlie  variables  that 
includes  the  foliowing  categories 

.  •  teachers  with 
the  most  posithne 
self-concepts 
generated  tfie  most 
individual-  and 
group-governed 
options  and  profited 
most  firom  them, 
and  cooperated 
endiusiastically 
widi  the  system- 
generated  options/' 
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1.  Teacher  cbaraaerisiics  Teachers 
bring  lo  .staff  development  their 
knowledge  and  skills,  their  learning 
and  leaching  sn  les,  and  their  }>ersonal 
characteristics  such  as  states  of  growth, 
cx>nceptual  flexibilit>',  sense  of  efficac\\ 
and  self-concepts.  The>'  also  bring  per- 
ceptions about  their  needs  and  prefer- 
ences for  cenain  kinds  of  stafl  devel- 
opmeni.  Depending  on  the  design  of 
the  stud\,  teacher  cfuracteristics  can 
be  independent  variables,  as  in  McKib 
bin  and  Joyces  stud)'  (1980)  of  the 
influence  of  states  of  gro\Mh  and  self- 
concept  on  the  implementation  of 
skills  learned  from  training,  or  depen- 
dent variables,  as  in  Showers'  stud> 
(1980)  of  the  influence  of  social  con 
iext  on  efficacious  behavior 

2.  Characteristics  of  scJxx)Ls  and 
school  S}*sierm  Schools  and  systems 
can  be  charaaerized  by  t>pes  of  lead- 
ership, the  cohesion  and  s\*nerg\*  of 
iheir  social  systems,  the  governance 
processes  the\'  emplo\',  and  their  rela- 
tioaships  with  the  communities  ihe\' 
serve.  These  variables  can  also  func- 
tion as  needs  assessments,  as  base- 
lines, and  as  mcxlerators  For  example, 
the  study  of  cohesion  can  sene  to 
identify*  needs,  can  become  a  baseline 
when  cohesion  is  the  objective  of  a 
program,  and  can  be  examined  as  a 
moderator  when  a  program  interacts 
with  the  social  s\^tem  of  the  school,  as 
when  a  faculry  begins  a  peer  coaching 
program 

3.  Staff  development  programs 
Such  programs  can  be  dehned  by  the 
goals  and  objeaives  they  seek  to  ac^ 
compUsh,  the  processes  employed  in 
training,  and  the  degrees  of  their  im- 
plementation Their  goals  can  be  the 
source  of  the  dependent  variables  of 
an  evaluation,  In  the  research  litera- 
ture the  major  objectives  include  atti- 
tudes toward  the  training  events, 
kriowledge  about  an  approach  or  the- 
ory, and,  less  often,  knowledge  of  aca- 
demic content,  simple  teaching  skills, 
complex  teaching  skills  and  strategies, 
curriculum  patterns,  and  student 
learning.  In  the  areas  of  both  simple 
and  complex  teaching  skills,  we  distin- 
guish those  studies  that  measure  the 
attainment  of  skill  per  se  and  those 
that  measure  the  extent  to  which  skills 
are  transferred  into  the  aai\'e  teach- 


ing repertoire  and  employed  apprc)- 
pnately 

Training  prixrcsses  arc  independent 
variables  and  include  presentations  of 
ideas  and  information,  dcmonsira 
tions,  opix^rtunities  for  practice  and 
feedback,  and  foliow-up  of  a  \'arier\  of 
sons  by  trainers,  sujK'nisors.  and 
peers. 

4.  Student  clyaracteristics  Students 
also  bring  to  the  educational  setting 
knowledge,  skills,  and  [x^rsonal  cfiar 
aaeristics,  which  can  be  studied  to 
determine  goals  and  proj{ram  struc- 
ture, which  can  ojx:raie  as  baselines, 
and  which  can  also  moderate 
treatments 

In  the  course  of  implementation  of 
a  staff  development  program  or  even  a 
specific  program  element,  the  varia 
bles  penaming  to  teachers,  students, 
schools  and  schcK)l  svstem:,.  and  pro 


grams  can  be  altered  Such  alterations 
can  confound  research  or  evaluation 
For  ex^imple.  Showers  studv  ( 1980)  of 
teacher  eSicacy  found  large  differ 
ences  in  oppomout)'  fur  scIuk)I  im- 
prosenient  aaivitv.  staff  development, 
and  participation  in  decision  making 
among  the  high  schcH)l>  in  a  single 
schcK)!  district  where,  officialh.  avail 
able  resources  were  equivalent 

One  of  the  most  diflicult  ta.sk>  in 
determining  the  state  of  kjum  ledge  in 
a  held  is  the  classihcation  of  studies 
according  to  tlie  combinations  of  uidc 
pendent  and  dejXMident  variables  em 
ployed.  For  example,  three  mver.tiga 
tors  might  empKn  roughly  equiv  alent 
i>pes  of  training,  with  one  measuring 
only  attitudinal   outcomes,  anotiier 
measuring  b^nh  attitudes  and  skill,  and 
a  third  measuring  skill  and  transfer 
Tlie  first  might  find  a  large  effect  on 
attitudes,  The  second  might  confirm 
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the  first,  hMJt  find  only  modest  effea  on 
skills.  The  third  might  confirm  the 
seccmd,  but  find  virtually  no  transfer.  If 
the  second-order  analysts  do  not  keep 
the  studies  carefully  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  indepenctent  and  ctependent 
variables,  their  findings  can  be  badly 
fla\%ed;  some  purponed  meta-analyses 
have  dra^n  erroneous  conclusions 
because  of  a  failure  to  do  so. 

Also,  tie  quality  of  measurement  is 
alwav'S  \nportant.  For  example,  a  re- 
sear^ner  who  accepts  only  the  fre- 
quencv'  of  use  of  a  new  practice  as  an 
indicator  of  traasfer  and  fails  to  mea- 
sure appropriateness  of  use  is  also 
liable  to  dra\^^  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  Chain-of-Eflfects  Problem 

As  we  attempt  to  reach  toward  knowl- 
edg;:  and  interpret  it  for  poliCNTnakers 
and  educators,  the  number  of  varia- 
bles  and  their  complexit>'  provide  us 
with  a  serious  problem.  IJltimately,  at 
the  verv^  least,  we  need  to  understand: 

^people,  including  how  they  re- 
spond differently  to  training  and  how 
it  be  adjusted  for  maximum  com- 
fort and  effect; 

^social  context,  and  how  ii  uffeos 
the  behavior  of  j^TjMe,  the  iniplernen- 
tation  of  training,  and,  oxiprocalK  ,  lu>w 
training  affects  Sixial  organization; 

^training  contponettts,  and  how 
they  contribute  to  the  development  of 
kncTwIet^,  skill,  and  transfer,  as  well  as 
what  conciitions  (includirig  goMcmance, 
setting,  trainers,  and  shared  understand- 
ings)  affea  the  ability  erf  programs  to 
acliieve  tlieir  goaLs;  ai^d 

^degrees  of  implemetitation,  and 
bo^  tl>ey  affea  student  k^aming  in  tluf 
personal,  MXial,  and  ac^ademic  domains. 

A  serious  weakness  in  ttu?  nonre- 
search  literature  is  the  tendency  of  ihc 
imestigaiors  to  concentrate  oji  cate- 
gory of  variables  at  the  expcmse  erf 
cxliers.  Excessive  corKX'ntnuion  on  a 
particular  teactier  charaaeristic — nxxi- 
vdskm,  for  example^ — ^without  balanced 
cxxisickrration  erf  others  can  lead  to  tiie 
impression  tliat  higli  motivation  solves 
even  such  problems  as  poor  training. 
Similarly,  concentration  on  governance, 
"buy-in/*  and  leadership  can  give  the 
impression  that  tin?  soc^  variables  are 
all-powerful.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  researcher  has  to  build  all  possi- 
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ble  variabltrs  into  a  design,  but  interpre- 
tation requires  that  a  narrowK^  fixused 
study  be  placed  in  the  larger  context. 

What  Is  Known: 
Field-I>efiUied  Issues 

We  will  not  attempt  here  to  present 
our  entire  analysis  to  date  or  all  the 
findings  relative  to  the  issues.  Rather, 
we  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  base  and  how  it  can  be 
used,  present  sc^me  of  the  more  im- 
pc^rtant  results,  and  discuss  how  care- 
ful evaluation  by  staff  development 
persi^nnel  can  contribute  to  knowl- 
edge We  begin  with  soa>e  of  the 
issues  derived  from  the  non  research 
literature. 

Participator^'  got^emance  and  sch 
cial  context  Teacher  involvement  in 
the  governance  prcvess  has  been  ad- 
vcx^ated  witli  increasing  intensity  for 
the  last  15  >ears  Qoyce,  Howey,  and 
Yarger  1976).  Since  few  ad%'ocates 
ha\e  generated  resea;  ^h,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  studies  are  available;  but  the 
results  are  interesting. 

Merlon  and  Yarger  (1981)  studied 
federally  funded  teacher  centers,  all  of 
which  were  governed  by  teachers 
Their  work  clearly  indicates  that  teach- 
ers are  capable  of  taking  prominent 
leadership  roles  in  staff  development 
centers  and  can  play  the  role  of  orga- 
nizers and  trainers.  However,  teacher 
centers  generally  produced  the  same 
types  of  programs  that  were  being 
sponsored  by  education  agencies. 
TTiey  ran  into  the  same  problems  of 
participation  (generally  already  aaive 


teadiers)  and  "folbw-up''  (nearh-  all 
their  offerings  lacked  provision  for 
coaching  ot  other  arrangements  to 
fodUcMe  transfer).  In  an  evaluation  of 
Vancouver's  extensive  staff  develop- 
ment program  (teacher-governed, 
teacher-taught),  McDougall  (1987) 
found  that  transfer  c^>ended  on  tlie 
type  of  gaining  and  folkw-up  rather 
than  upcm  governance  per  se. 

Herman  and  McLaughlin  (1975),  in 
their  oft-cited  study  of  federal  pro- 
grams, provided  clear  evidence  that 
both  leactership  and  involvement  of 
personnel  affected  implementation 
and,  therefore,  that  both  "vertical  '  and 
"horizontal"  solidarity  wiere  impor- 
tant. Fullans  synthesis  (1982)  drove 
toward  the  core  of  tliat  mancr,  as  he 
stressed  that  "shared  understandings  ' 
fuel  and  su«^ain  innovations,  regard- 
less of  whether  the\'  originate  with 
teachers,  building  administrators,  or 
the  school  s>'Stem.  Little's  study  (1982) 
illustrated  how  important  social  cohe- 
siveness  is  to  the  implementation  of 
staff  development  and  schix)l  im- 
provement efforts. 

In  a  study  of  the  Urban-Rural  Schcx)l 
Development  Program,  Joycx*  (1978) 
reported  a  useful  distinaion  bet^'een 
*\struaural"  or  formal  parity  among 
teachers,  administrators,  and  conimu 
nity  members  and  "process*'  parity, 
whereby  the  actual  governance  pro- 
cess  provided  each  "role  group'*  with 
a  voice  in  the  policy  chain,  from  dcc\- 
sion  making  to  implementation  The 
greater  the  pariry  in  the  process,  the 
greater  the  probabiliry-  for  implemen- 
ution  and  for  its  actualization,  includ- 
ing effecis  on  teacher  and  student 
beliavior. 

McKibbin  and  Joyce  (1980)  provid- 
ed the  closest  to  an  experimental 
stud\'  of  governance  when  the>'  com- 
pared individually  governed,  group- 
governed,  and  system-generattd  staff 
development  opportunities  for  a  peri- 
od of  four  years,  with  transfer  as  a 
dependent  variable  Tfie>'  found  that 
teacher  characteristics,  notably  cc^n- 
ceptual  level,  self  concept,  and  states 
of  growth,  interacted  with  the  three 
governance  st>1es.  For  example,  teach- 
ers with  the  most  positive  self^on 
cepts  generated  the  most  individual- 
and  group-governed  oj^tions  and  prof 
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!ted  most  from  them,  and  cooperated 
enthusiastically  with  the  s>'stem-gener- 
ated  options.  Persons  with  weaker  self- 
concepts  and  lower  general  states  of 
growth  profited  little  from  any  of  the 
c^ons.  Essentially,  effects  from  fpv- 
emance  styles  were  low,  whereas  the 
effects  from  teacher  characteristics 
were  ven  large:  teachers  who  felt  best 
about  themselves  transferred  nearly 
seven  times  more  from  the  content  of 
training  than  did  those  whose  self- 
concepts  were  most  precarious. 

More  work  is  needed  on  tlie  issue  of 
governance.  We  believe  that  involve- 
ment is  important  and  desirable  How- 
ever, the  other  categories  of  variables 
come  into  play  also,  as  funher  discus- 
sion ^ill  show,  and  need  to  be  taken 
into  acaxint. 

Site  of  training.  Although  the  litera- 
ture often  mixes  site  with  go\*emance 
(local  people  defining  local  needs  and 
conduaing  the  training  the\'  need  on 
their  own  ground),  the  issue  of  utfere 
training  is  held  is  frequently  n^n- 
tioned.  Again,  there  are  no  experimen- 
tal studies — no  one,  as  far  as  we  know, 
has  randomly  assigned  people  to  on- 
and  off  site  loc^ions — but  there  are  a 
good  many  studies  that  report  where 
training  ^'as  held:  either  at  the  school 
where  the  panicipanis  worked  or  in 
some  other  setting.  Judging  from 
those  studies,  site  per  se  is  not  particu- 
larly important.  Some  of  the  most  and 
some  of  the  least  effectKe  training 
takes  place  both  on-  and  off  site  (Ben 
nett  1987).  We  suspea  that  site  is  less 
an  issue  of  effeah^eness  of  training 
than  it  is  one  of  convenience  and  ease 
of  involving  participants. 

When  training  is  held  The  piaure  is 
about  as  above.  There  are  no  experi- 
mental studies,  but  there  are  quite  a 
few  representlr^  almost  all  conceiv- 
able time  cT)mbinations  with  respect 
to  time  of  year  and  day.  The  training 
schedule  does  not  appear  to  matter  as 
much  as  the  substance,  process,  and 
social  context  <k>  (Bennen  1987). 

The  role  assignments  of  truiners.  Are 
teachers  the  most  acceptable  trainers? 
Can  administrators  or  supervisors 
combii^  the  role  of  formal  lea<ter  and 
evalu^or  with  that  of  trainer?  Can 
professors  be  effective?  Can  research- 
ers be  co^:^ies?  Although  we  believe 
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that  the  processes  of  ex'aluation  should 
be  separated  from  training  for  several 
reasons  (Joyce  and  Showers  1987). 
effeaiveness  as  a  traiwr  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  role-conneaed.  Training 
design  is,  however,  ver\'  impi:)nant 
(see  below)  and  may  reflect  on  the 
trainer  We  can  almost  conclude  that 
the  "good  '  trainer,  rather  than  coming 
from  one  or  another  fx>pula(ion  of 
fXMential  trainers,  is  one  who  has  a 
good  design  and  knows  how  to  use  it, 
Voluntari  less  and  buy  in.  *^  Much 
of  the  practitioner  generated  lit<^raii:re 
manifests  deep  concern  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  panicipants  selea  and 
believe  in  the  training  thev  will  re- 
ceive. An  experimental  study'  is  badly 
t>eeded  in  this  area,  because  the  con- 
cern is  heartfelt  The  McKibbin-Joyc^ 
study  cited  above  is  the  closest  to  an 
experimental  study;  it  found  that  per- 
scHial  charaaeristics  and  qualii>'  of 
training  overrode  the  governance  c^^ 
tions  (individual,  coUeaive,  and  ss'S- 
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tern -directed).  FuHan's  anah^is  (1982) 
supp(^rts  the  funaion  of  organization 
al  solidartrv',  as  does  the  work  of  Ber- 
man  and  McLaughlin  (19"^^)  and  Little 
(1982). 

Himever.  the  real  news  comes  from 
studies  by  Crandall  and  others  ( 1982), 
panicularly  the  aspea  repc^ned  by 
Miles  and  Huberman  (1984),  who 
found  tliat  commitment  fallouts  com- 
petence, rather  than  preceding  it  Es 
seniially,  without  extensive  training, 
persons  do  rnK  have  sufficient  knowl- 
edge or  experience  to  buy  in  '  Once 
thev-  develoj^  skill  and  learn  to  use  it, 
the>'  reach  a  position  w  here  ttiey  can 
make  a  decision. 

Funher,  Showers^  study  (1982),  in 
which  panicipants  were  brought  to  a 
lev  el  of  skill  \^fiere  the>  could  practice 
several  models  of  teaching  effectively 
and  then  assigned  to  different  training 
conditions,  indicated  clearly  that  at 
tained  level  of  skill,  enthusiasm  for  the 
innovation,  and  voluntariness  were 
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not,  wen  in  combination,  sufficient  to 
sustain  praaice  until  transfer  oc- 
curred. But  the  training  condition  of 
coaching  um  effective  for  teachers  of 
different  levels  of  initial  skill  and 
commitment. 

CM>viously,  enthusiasm  helps.  Ho^ 
ever,  cx)mpeiencv  may  be  a  precondi- 
tion for  commitment  Precompetence 
"commitment/'  while  it  ma>  rnake  for 
more  pleasant  initial  training  sessions, 
ma\'  not  be  a  substitute  for  appropriate 
iraini'^g  wmponenL^.  From  our  cn\^n 
ideological  position,  people  should  be 
involved  in  the  scxrial  prcKess  that 
surrounds  training  and  sfxyiild  be 
dealt  with  as  |>eople  w*^'^se  opinions 
matter.  The  data  suggest,  though,  that 
initial  enthusiasm  is  not  a  critical 
taaor. 

The  situation  may  be  analogous  t(^ 
skiing.  Until  you  are  gocxl  at  it,  how 
can  you  possibly  like  it?  Ulien  you  are 
good  at  it,  you  may  ver\'  well  find  that, 
against  all  odds,  you  do  like  it.  But,  at 
that  point,  you  can  elect  to  panicipate 
or  not,  as  you  compare  it  to  other 
options,  from  a  strong  position.  In 
terms  of  professional  practice,  of 
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coui^,  a  dispassionate  approadi  may 
be  nK>st  appropriate.  If  a  given  teach- 
ing straieg)'  and  increases  stu^ 
dent  growth,  our  predispositioas  may 
not  be  as  important  as  we  thought 
Possibly  a  general  commitment  to  stu- 
cknts  may  be  more  imponant  than  a 
prejudgment  that  we  will  prefer  tlie 
teaching  strategies  when  we  lia\e  mas 
tered  them. 

It  has  been  well  established  that 
nearh'  all  teachers  can  learn  a  wide 
varicny  of  teaching  approaches  and 
tliat  ''natural"  teaching  stales  do  not 
diaate  future  repertoires  (Jo\'ce,  Peck, 
and  Brown  1981),  it  nt^d  not  be  as- 
sumed tliat  initial  attraaion  for  a  rela- 
tively minor  outcome  of  training  such 
as  a  single  teaching  strategy  \Hill  be 
definitive.  A  disposition  toward 
growth  in  general,  however,  may  be 
\cv\  impc^rtont,  as  we  will  see  in  the 
next  seaion. 

Persofial  characteristics  Bc^th  prac- 
titioners and  researchers  have  long 
been  concerned  with  individual  differ- 
ence in  response  to  training  and  liave 
searched  for  ways  of  prediaing  how 
pt*ople  will  res|;x)nd  to  opponunilies 
to  learn  Probably  because  of  the  tradi 
ticMi  of  using  norm-referencx^.i  achieve- 
ment tests  whose  scrores  are  so  much 
predicted  by  scKial  status  and  mea- 
sures of  academic  aptitude,  educators 
often  assume  that  individual  character 
istics  will  have  great  influence  on 
learning  Tlierefore,  the  literature  is 
replete  with  the  assumption  that  if 
people  are  highly  motivated,  flexible, 
and  gcxxl  "nsk-takers,"  then  tlK*  re^ 
suits  of  training  will  be  |X)Sitive. 

Research  on  conceptual  flexibilirv* 
(Harvxn*.  Hunt,  and  Schroeder  1961) 
supfK>ns  the  assumption  that  concep- 
tual flexibilit)'  influences  the  variet>*  of 
teaching  strategies  that  pcrople  dc^^el- 
op  naturally  (Hunt  and  Joyce  1%7, 
Brcmn  1967,  Sprinthall  and  Thies^ 
Sprinthall  1983)  and  the  ease  with 
wliich  the\-  acquire  mr^  rej">enoirc^ 
(Joyce,  Weil,  and  Wald  1973)  and 
transfer  new  skills  into  their  aaive 
repertoires  (Showers  1984)  Q^ncep- 
tual  flexibilit>  also  influences  the  gen- 
eral resjx)nsc  to  training,  including 
requests  for  assistance  (Calhoun 
1985),  as  well  as  the  response  to  op 
portunities  for  growth 


. .  the 

trainer  is  one 

who  l^s  a  good 
design  as(d  knows 
how  to  use  it"" 


Rarely  has  the  effect  of  self-concept 
on  transfer  of  training  been  investigat- 
ed; but  wtien  it  has,  self-concept  has 
been  found  to  be  a  strc^ng  influence 
on  the  abiliU'  to  "drive"  new  teaching 
skills  to  the  point  of  implementation 
(McKibbin  and  Joyce  1980). 

Individual  teaching  stx'les,  as  well  as 
the  value  orientations  of  teachers,  ap 
pear  to  be  independent  of  abilit\'  to 
learn  new  teaching  skills  (Joyce,  Peck, 
and  BrcwTi  1981 ).  Personal  motivation 
to  grow  does  affect  respc^nse  to  train 
ing,  although  it  does  not  suffice  for 
adequately  designed  training 

Despite  gaps  in  the  know  ledge  base 
and  the  remarkabh  low  incidence  of 
studies  investigating  the  \anables  in 
which  practitioners  have  an  invest- 
ment, we  think  it  is  a  safe  Ik-i  tv; 

•  involve  teachers  in  all  aspeas  of 
governance, 

•  exp>ea  differential  res)X?nses  to 
any  training  option  but  liave  confi 
dence  in  carefully  seleaed  substance 
and  carefully  designed  training. 

•  build  strong  organizational  con- 
texts to  suppon  training, 

•  assume  that  role  designation  has 
linle  to  do  with  comfxnence  as  a  train- 
er; and 
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.  the  observable 
interactive  behaviors 
of  teacliing  . . .  are 
directed  by  thoughts 
about  what  to  do, 
^dien  to  do  it,  and 
why  it  will  have  an 
effect." 


•  worn  little  about  where  traifiing 
is  held  or  when,  as  long  as  all  person 
ncl  are  involved  in  the  selection  of 
times  and  places 


What  Is  Known:  Rescarcher- 
Defined  Issues 

Nearly  all  ihe  researchers  ha\  e  studied 
questions  pertinent  to  the  design  of 
training.  >Xe  lx:lie\e  (hat  the  puqx>se 
of  training  design  is  to  create  the 
conditions  under  whicli  sufficient 
els  of  knowledge  and  skill  are  devel- 
oped to  sustain  practice  and  to  pro 
vide  the  conditions  tfiat  NUpport 
practice  until  executive  control  has 
been  achieved  and  transfer  has 
occurrtxl. 

The  txKl\  of  resc*arch  includes  stud- 
ies  that  e\f)loied  the  eSects  of  lyoih 
single  training  c<>m{X)nents  and  vari- 
ous combinations  of  them  on  knowl 
edge,  skill,  and  transfer  Vihen  our 


colkvtion  IS  complete,  there  will  fx* 
about  200  usable  studied  Our  current 
file  probabk  contains  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  studic*s  done  since  l9iA).  from 
these  we  ha\e  identifie^i  topics  reced  - 
ing different  degrees  of  attention  and 
some  clearly  discernible  trends  in  the 
findings  tlwt  can  inform  future  re- 
search and  practice 

First,  relativelv  simple  leaching 
skills  and  behaviors  (such  as  question 
ing  and  giMng  fee<.lback)  [u\e  re 
ceived  much  more  attention  thaii  have 
teaching  strategies  and  curriculum  im 
plementation    Teaching  skills  have 
much  more  often  been  the  objectives 
of  training  than  have  academic  content 
and  its  role  as  a  comj^ofient  of  teach 
mg  competence   Second,  manifesta- 
tions of  visible  lx*tiavioi  ha\e  been 
studied  much  more  than  the  intellec 
tual  asfxvis  of  teaching,  such  as  the 
appropriate  use  i)f  a  skill  or  strateg\ 
In  addition,  onh  a  dozen  or  so  studies 


I 


The  presentation  of  theory  a  the  first  ekment  of  sttcces^  tramtrtfi,  sbouft  here  by  natumtist  PhU  Haas's  Jtsiussion  on  amphibkm  egg  masses  in  a 
ponJ  at  Hawk  Mountain. 
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tmn^  go  ibe  sstri^m  uhere  she)  are  meded,  4r  kmrwr 


To  0rm4rt      n^  prcxtdures 


have  included  iraasfer,  or  ilic  incorjx) 
ration  of  skills,  straiegics.  and  curncu 
lum  patterns  into  panicipants  aaive 
teachinit  repenoires  Nc.irU  all  of 
these  have  ^ven  chnie  in  the  last  len 
years,  moreover,  as  researchers  ha\e 
realized  chat  studies  that  stop  shon  of 
transfer  can  be  misleading  >Xe  will 
tx^in  with  the  most  general  findings 
and  priKcvd  toward  ilie  more  s}>ecihc 
ones 

Tlie  first  message  from  training  re 
search  is  that  the  im}x>nant  conifX) 
nems  of  teaching  practices  are  cogni- 
tive in  nature  Tliat  is.  the  obsenable 
interactive  behaviors  of  teaching, 
while  imp<.>nant  (ihe\  are  what  the 
learner  percenes  and  resfxmds  to), 
are  direvied  h\  (IxHiglus  alx)ui  u  ha*  to 
do.  when  to  do  k.  and  uhv  it  will  have 
an  effect  ^oyce  and  Showers  19^5"^, 
C^hapter  8).  Research  on  the  priKess- 
ingof  information  A'hile  teaching  indi 
cates  that  the  intell>*ciual  prcxesses  of 
selecting  leaching  practices,  adapting 
instruaional  materials,  "reading"  the 
students  res{x^nses,  and  modulating 
environments  to  generate  student 
learning  energy  are  the  critical  ele- 
ments that  determine  wliether  a  teach- 


ffuisi  pracike  a^^ain  and  ^^ga^  wM)  feedback  from  tef- 


ing  practice  \^*ill  lia\e  effect  (scv.  for 
example,  Dalton  and  Dodd  1980, 
Stxwers  in  press) 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  providing 
training  on  any  practice  is  not  simply 
to  generate  the  external  visible  teach 
ing  "mcnes"  that  bring  that  practice  to 
bt*ar  in  the  instruaional  settitig  but  to 
generate  the  cognitions  that  enable 
the  practice  to  Ix^  selected  and  used 
appropriately  and  integrativeU .  As  we 
examine  the  effeas  of  training  comp^- 
nents  on  the  acquisition  of  kiH>wledge. 
skill,  and  appropriate  use  or  transfer, 
therefore,  we  have  to  rememlxT  that 
these  \'artables  cannot  tx*  meaningful 
1\'  separated  in  pra(  tice  Separating 
tliem  is  useful  only  xs  we  accumulate 
research  and  irv*  to  determine  (k)w 
training  com{X>nenis  contril^ute  to 
each  of  them  The  understanding  of 
any  given  praaice,  the  skill  required 
to  generate  the  interaai\  e  moves  nec- 
essan  to  empkn  tliat  practice,  and  the 
cognitions  necessary  for  appropriate 
and  integrated  use — all  blur  li^ether 
as  the  i>bjeaives  of  training 

An  extremeh'  imfX)nant  \  ield  from 
the  research  is  tliat  a  major,  perhaps 
t/}e  major,  dimension  of  teaching  skill 


*^Ao  extremely 
important  yield 
from  the  research 
is  that  a  major^ 
perhaps  the  major, 
dimension  of 
teaching  is  cognitive 
in  nature/* 
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'^For  a  complex 
model  of  teaching 
. . .  about  25 
teaching  episodes 
during  i^diich  the 
new  strategy  is  used 
are  necessary  before 
all  die  conditions  of 
transfer  are 
achieved/' 


is  cognitive  in  nature,  Moretwer,  this 
interpretation  of  ilie  research  has  im- 
portant implications  for  the  design  of 
training.  Each  training  component 
contributes  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
effea  sizes  when  the  components  are 
used  together.  Where  information- 
only  ttuining  is  used,  the  average  effect 
size  on  knowledge  acquisition  is  mod- 
est,  about  7.  When  presentations, 
demoastratioas,  and  opp<munities  for 
praaice  and  feedback  are  combined, 
the  effea  on  measures  of  knowled^ 
averages  about  3  Observing  denKin- 
strai  )ns  and  praakring  apparently  add 
dimensions  of  understanding  to  the 
study  of  teaching  skills  and  strategies 
and  curricular  patterns.  As  Gocxl 
(1986)  has  pointed  out,  even  those 
teaching  skills  that  appear  superficially 
quite  simple  require  more  extensive 
training  than  was  previously  thought. 

For  the  researcher,  this  finding  cre- 
ates the  necessity  of  not  only  deter- 
mining whether  the  visible  interactive 
behaviors  are  present  but  measuring 
knowledge  and  its  use.  The  researcher 
cannot  simply  *'count"  the  occurrence 
of  behaviors  as  evidence  that  skills 
have  been  acquired  and  can  be  used 
appropriately. 

Ccmibinatlons  of  four  components 
(theory,  demon5tratk>n,  praaice,  and 
feedback)  appear  necessary  to  devel- 


op the  levels  o(  cognitive  and  interac- 
tive skills  that  permit  praaice  in  the 
classroom.  For  most  teachers,  even 
combinations  such  as  demonstr^ioas 
along  with  the  study  of  theory  do  not 
appear  to  produce  high  enough  effects 
to  su^^n  classroom  praaice,  unless 
they  also  have  the  opportunities  to 
praaice  in  the  training  setting.  Howev- 
er, in  a  number  of  studies  (JO)'<:c,  Weil, 
and  Wald  1973;  Brown  1967;  Reid 
1975;  and  Showers  1984).  tl^  theory- 
demoastration-praaice-feedback  a)m' 
bination  produced  effea  sizes  often  in 
excess  of  10,  enabling  virtually  all 
tead^rs  in  the  studies  to  reach  levels 
of  skill  that  could  sustain  classroom 
praaice  in  sets  of  complex  mcxiels  of 
teaching.  This  finding  has  quite  opKi- 
mistic  implications,  for  it  indicates  that 
appa>pri^ely  designed  training  en- 
ables teachers  to  display  their  consid- 
erable learning  capabtiity  While  re- 
seaa+i  can  no  doubt  improve  training 
design  greatly,  current  tcK)ls  c^an  en- 
able teachers  to  increase  their  rejxT- 
toires  dramatically. 

Of  cx)urse,  sustained  praaice  in  tlie 
classroom  Is  necessary  until  traasfer  is 
achieved,  or  there  will  be  an  erosion 
of  the  cx)gnitive  and  interactive  skills 
necessary  to  implement  the  praaice. 
For  a  complex  nxxiel  of  te^'hing,  we 
estimate  that  about  25  teaching  epi- 
sodes during  which  the  new  strategy  is 
used  are  necessary  before  all  the  con- 
ditions of  transfer  are  achieved.  Once 
this  condition  is  achieved,  further 
pr^ice  can  elaborate  the  skills  and 
maintain  them;  but  they  will  not  be 
kyst  though  disuse,  although  tl^  may 
get  "rusty"  and  need  praaice  to  recov- 
er their  former  vigor. 

Skill  developed  in  training  does  not 
af^5ear  sufficient  to  sastain  the  praaice 
until  transfer  is  achieved.  Rather,  near- 
ly all  teachers  need  s^Kial  suf^irt  as 
they  labor  through  the  traasfer  proc- 
ess. Expert  coaches  can  prov  kle  the 
support,  but  peer  coaches  can  also. 
Effea  sizes  of  the  studies  that  have 
used  some  form  of  expert  or  peer 
coaching  average  about  13,  exclusive 
of  Showers'  effea  of  over  26  where  the 
transfer  measure  included  apprc^riate 
use  of  a  set  erf  instruaional  models 
(Bennen  1986).  Again,  the  message  is 
an  optimistic  one,  since  n  appears  that 


the  cxxiching  prcKCss  enables  nt*arlv 
all  teachers  to  sustain  praaice  and 
gain  executive  contrc^l  over  a  large 
range  of  curricular  and  instruaional 
praaices. 

Present  Practice  and 
Future  Policy 

Surveys  of  staff  devtflopmcnt  praaice 
(Joyce,  Howey,  and  Yarger  1976;  Joyce, 
Bush,  and  McKiM)in  1982;  Mcrton  and 
YatTger  1981)  confirm  tf>e  amiplaints 
of  teachers,  principals,  and  central  of- 
fice personnel  that  only  a  small  pro- 
ponion  of  programs  combine  the  nec 
essary  components  to  develop  skill  or 
engender  the  foUow  up"  liui  sustains 
praaicv  to  the  point  of  transfer.  As  a 
result  of  the  insistency  in  the  find- 
ings from  the  research,  however,  staff 
developers  proc^eed  fairly  confi- 
dently to  remedy  these  deficiencies 

Whether  relatively  simple  teaching 
skills  or  cX)mplex  cTJrricular  or  instruc- 
tional models  are  the  (Tbjea  of  train- 
ing, the  same  components  appear  to 


"The  study  of 
attitudes  toward 
training  indicates 
diat  die  greater 
the  increase  of 
knowledge,  skill, 
and  transfer,  the 
more  positive  are 
teachers*  attitudes 
toward  die  training/* 
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increase  knowledge,  skills,  and  the 
probabi!it>'  rrf  transfer  Nck  instgnih 
cantly,  the  stud>'  of  anitudes  tcm-ard 
training  indicates  that  the  greater  the 
increase  of  kno\^'lcdge,  skill,  and  trans 
fer,  the  more  positive  are  teacher>' 
attitudes  to^^ard  tlie  training  Stronger 
training,  combined  with  involvement- 
oriented  governance  and  the  positive 
cfieos  erf  aaive  organizational  leader- 
ship,  can  b\*  t})e  basis  for  some  very- 
effeaive  staff  dev  elopment  prc^ranxs 

Also,  studies  of  teaching  indicate,  as 
Sirotnik  (1983)  has  {X)inted  out  so 
clearly,  that  most  teachers  depend 
heavily  on  the  recitation  pattern  of 
teaching  There  is  a  large  reservoir  of 
teaching  skills  and  strategies  thai 
promise  much  greater  effects  on  stu- 
dent learning  than  does  recitation  as 
currently  praaiced  (Jwce,  Showers, 
and  RolheLserBennen  1987;  Joyce  and 
Shcwers  1987),  Using  tlie  findings  re 
ported  here,  staff  development  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  our  schools,  mclud 
ing  the  achievement  and  learning  ca 
pabilitv  of  our  students  D 
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EVALUATION  OF  STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT:  HOW  DO 
YOU  KNOW  IT  TOOK?' 


Susan  F.  Loucks,  Marge  Melle 


In  tho  pas{  several  years,  staff  development  has  begun  to  emerge  as  a 
valuable  means  for  improving  schools,  upgrading  the  skills  of  educational 
personnel,  and  providing  opportunities  for  their  personal  growth.  As 
Staff  development  gains  value,  however,  the  evaluation  of  staff  develop- 
ment  programs  is  all  but  stagnated.  Those  in  charge  still  rely  primarily  on 
repofls  of  participant  satisfaction  to  determine  the  success  of  their  pro- 
gr^rr*z,  be  they  awareness  sessions,  workshops,  institutes,  or  individual 
consultations.  While  ?he  perceptions  of  participants  yield  valuable  infor 
matlon,  they  are  not  valid  indicators  of  whether  staff  development  has 
mada  a  difference. 

In  this  article  we  present  several  alternatives  to  satisfaction  question- 
naires. We  describe  how  we  and  our  colleagues  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  anything  has  changed  as  a  result  of  staff  development 
programs  -  how  we  can  tell  whether  they  ^^took"  with  the  participants  who 
were  involved. 

Since  1973,  work  at  the  Texas  Research  and  Develoment  Center  for 
Teacher  Education  has  focused  on  what  happens  to  individuals  teachers, 
administrators,  college  faculty)  as  they  try  out  new  practices,  as  they  imple- 
ment innovations.^  in  1976  a  collaborative  effort  was  begun  with  the 
Jefferson  County,  Colorado,  Public  Schools,  to  design  and  test  an  approach 


The  msBarch  repofted  in  (hts  arlfcfe  wss  conducted  t^y  the  Research  and  Devefopment  Center 
kfr  Teacher  E vahsatfon  at  the  UniversJty  of  Texas  under  a  contract  with  the  Nattona '  institute  of 
Education  The  opinions  expressed  here,  however,  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  represent 
those  of  the  funding  agency 

2 

in  tNs  aff^,  \/m  see  staff  devefopment  as  a  vehicie  for  helping  peop/e  improve  what  they 
^edoirrg  These  impixymvents  take  the  form  of  a  new  practice,  program,  process  -  an  ''innova- 
IJor?"  1^  its  tyroadest  sense.  Thus  we  use  the  words  practice,  program  and  innovation  inter- 
a^ye^  We  know  frorrf  expenence  th^t  the  techntques  we  descnt>e  can  t)e  used  with  a 
wide  range  oi practices:  from  a  simpfe  strategy  for  asii/ng  different  i<inds  of  questions  to  a  iarge 
oomptex  aftemative  schoof  Thus  the  techniques  are  useful  for  staff  developers  whose  loO  it 
F  R  I  f  »oc^efs  "miprove"  their  practice  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term 
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to  implementing  new  curricula  that  relied  on  staff  development  with  the 
support  of  school  and  district  resources.  The  approach,  aimed  at  meeting 
the  developmental  needs  of  teacfiers  and  administrators,  was  used  in  a 
three-year  effort  to  implement  a  revision  of  the  upper-elementary  science 
curriculum  in  approximately  eighty  elementary  schools.  Tbe  effort  was 
monitored  continuously  through  the  use  of  several  techniques  developed 
by  both  collaborating  partners  We  were  able  to  keep  track  of  three  things: 

•  how  teachers'  concerns  about  the  program  changed  as  it  was 
implemented, 

•  how  teachers'  familiarity  with  and  sophistication  in  use  of  the 
program  changed,  and 

•  to  what  extent  teachers  were  using  each  oi  ii  le  program's  components. 

In  other  articles  we  and  our  colleagues  have  described  in  detail  the 
staff  development  design  used  and  the  specific  findings  resulting  from  its 
use  (Hallef.  a/.,  1 980;  Loucks  and  Pratt.  1 979).  In  this  article  we  concentrate 
on  the  concepts  and  the  tools  we  used  for  evaluating  the  effort,  with  )ust 
enough  about  the  design  and  some  examples  of  the  findings  to  make  thn 
evaluation  come  alive.  Here  we  concentrate  on  how  we  determined  trc 
actual  effects  of  staff  development  on  teactiers  in  classrooms. 

The  Design  for  Implementing  the  Revised  Cunriculum 

Briefly,the  revised  curriculum  combined  a  ''hanason"  inquiry  approach 
to  science  instruction  with  behavioral  obiectives  and  as.jt;Ssment  tech- 
niques. The  new  teacher's  guide  included  all  necessary  procedures,  refer- 
ences to  mateiials  and  equipment,  and  accompanying  worksheets. 

The  eighty  elementary  schools  in  the  district  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  each  beginning  implementation  at  roughly  six-month  intervals,  so 
that  training  and  resources  could  be  concentrated  on  a  manageable 
number  of  teachers  and  schools  at  a  time.  The  staff  development  plan  called 
for  activities  spread  out  over  a  year  and  designed  so  they  answered  the 
kifxls  of  questions  teachers  were  asking  wtien  they  were  asking  them.  First, 
the  science  department  was  to  create  awareness  of  the  new  curriculum 
and  provide  information  about  inservice  activities  at  a  short  faculty  meet- 
ing two  to  three  months  before  inservice  Subsequently,  three  full-day 
released-time  inservice  sessions  were  planned  for  teachers  m  each  phase 
over  a  nine-month  period.  These  inservices  provided  "hands-on"  experi- 
ences with  each  unit  in  the  curriculum,  plus  sessions  on  such  topics  as 
classroom  management  and  discussion  techniques. 

The  framework  for  the  implementation  design  was  the  Concerns-Based 
Adoption  f^odel  (CBAfvl)  (Hall,  Wallace  and  Dossett,  1 973),  a  model  whicn 
views  the  change  process  from  the  perspective  of  the  individual  teacher. 
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The  CBAM  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  change  is  a  lengthy,  complex 
and  highly  personal  experience,  and  that  implementation  can  onfy 
accomplished  when  the  different  needs  of  teachers  are  met  as  they  emerge. 

Two  dimensions  of  the  CBAM  were  utilized  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
science  impterr»cntation.  Stages  of  Concern  (see  Figure  1 )  formed  the  basis 
for  staff  development  and  support  activities.  Early  stages  of  Awareness, 
Informational,  and  Personal  concerns  (SoC  0, 1 , 2),  known  to  be  dominant 
in  the  beginning  of  any  change  effort,  were  attended  to  in  small,  close- 
knit  faculty  meetings  prior  to  implementation.  Management  (Stage  3) 
concerns,  known  to  emerge  as  teachers  first  begin  to  use  a  new  curriculum, 
were  addressed  in  the  inservice  sessions.  Because  higher  Stages  of  Con- 
cern (Stages  4,  5, 6)  are  known  to  emerge  only  with  experience  and  ^ime, 
few  activities  in  the  implementation  were  targeted  at  these  concerns.  How- 
ever, several  self-paced  modules  aimed  at  student-oriented  needs  (such 
as  the  implications  of  Piaget's  work  for  science  instruction)  were  made 
available  during  inservice  sessions.  In  general,  however,  the  implementa- 
tion effort  was  targeted  at  lowering  Informational,  Personal,  and  Manage- 
ment concerns  (SoC  1 ,  2, 3) 


Figura  1 

Stages  of  Concern:  Typical  Expressions  of  Concern 
About  ttie  Innovation 

(Hafl  and  Loucfcft,  1978) 


Stages  of  Concern 

Expressions  of  Concern 

6 

Refocusing 

1  have  some  ideas  about  something 
that  would  work  even  better. 

5 

Collaboration 

1  am  concerned  about  relating  what !  am 
doing  with  what  other  instructors  are 
doing< 

4 

Consequence 

How  is  my  use  affecting  kids'?* 

3 

Management 

1  seem  to  be  spending  all  my  time  in  getting 
material  ready. 

2 

Personal 

How  will  using  it  affect  me? 

1 

Informational 

1  would  like  to  know  more  about  it 

0 

Awareness 

1  am  not  concerned  about  it  (the  innovation) 

ERIC 
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Levels  of  Use  (see  Figure  2),  describing  the  behaviors  of  teachers  as  they 
become  increasingly  more  familiar  with  and  skilled  in  using  a  program, 
provkled  district  staff  with  a  tool  for  goaf-setting  and  informed  implemen- 
tation planning.  It  was  decided  early  in  the  effort  that  tt>e  district  goal 
was  to  have  teachers  at  least  at  a  Routine  Level  of  Use  (LoU  IVA)  at  the 
completion  of  the  implementation. 


Figure  2 

Levels  of  Use  of  the  Innovation:  Tyf>lcai  Behavlore 

(Half,  LoucKs,  RutfMffonI  snd  fimvkiv«,  1975) 


Lcnrel  of  Use 

Behavforai  Indices  of  Level 

IV  Renewal 

The  user  is  seeking  rriore  effective  alter- 
natives to  the  established  use  of  the 
innovation. 

V  Integration 

The  user  is  making  deliberate  efforts  to 
coordinate  with  others  in  using  the 
innovation. 

(VB  Refinement 

The  user  is  making  changes  to  increase 
outcomes. 

IVA  Routine 

The  user  is  making  few  or  no  changes  and 
has  an  established  pattern  of  use. 

III  Mechanical 

The  user  is  making  changes  to  better 
organize  use  of  the  innovation. 

II  Preparation 

The  user  is  prepanng  to  use  the 
innovation. 

1  Orientation 

The  user  is  seeking  out  information  about 
the  innovation 

0  Nonuse 

No  action  is  being  taken  with  respect 
to  the  innovation 

Monitoring  Implementation 

During  the  course  of  the  implementation  effort,  three  methodologies 
were  used  to  assess  its  effects.  Stages  of  Concern  and  Levels  of  Use  data 
were  collected  five  times  during  tt>e  three-year  implementation.  A  third 
methodology,  develops  u  by  the  science  department  and  district  eval- 
uatofs,  identified  program  components  and  used  these  as  the  basis  for 
measuring  the  extent  of  implementation  in  another  set  of  schools.  We 
describe  each  concept  below,  the  rr^asurement  procedures  we  used,  and 
some  sample  findings.  Q  * 
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We  a^lected  Stages  of  Concern  data  using  the  35-item  Stage  of  Con- 
cern (SoC)  Questionnaire  (Hall,  George  and  Rutherford.  1977)  This 
1  S^lnute  instalment  allows  teachers  to  describe  how  much  concern  they 
feel  about  different  aspects  of  a  new  program.  It  results  in  a  profile  of  the 
intensity  of  concern  they  feel  on  each  of  the  seven  stages. 

Stages  of  Concern  data  gave  us  a  clear  sense  of  teachers'  needs 
related  to  the  revised  curriculum  at  any  one  point  in  time,  and  so  they  were 
a  valuable  formative  evaluation  tool.  We  could  retarget  resources,  reformu- 
late training  designs,  and  deliver  individualized  assistance  based  on 
individual  teacher  profiles.  Figure  3  provides  examples  of  two  teacher 
profttes.  Teacher  A  (typical  of  profiles  we  found  before  inservice  had  taken 
place)  wanted  more  information  (what  is  it?)  and  had  questions  about 
personal  impact  (how  will  it  affect  me?);  while  Teacher  B  (representative  of 
some  of  the  profiles  we  found  in  Jefferson  County  Schools  after  inservice) 
was  having  problems  managing  the  new  program  (will  I  ever  get  this 
organized?  where  do  i  find  the  time  to  set  up?).  Both  sets  of  concerns  bug 
gested  specific  kinds  of  information  and/or  assistance  that  would  have 
been  most  relevant  to  each  teacfier. 

Stages  of  Concern  data  aggregated  for  each  school  also  gave  us  clues 
to  the  influences  at  the  school-level  For  example,  we  found  several  school 
profiles  that  looked  like  Teacfier  B's  profile.  This  we  found  was  most  often 
due  to  a  lack  of  principal  commitment  to  the  new  program,  which  resulted 
in  consumable  supplies  not  being  reordered,  facilities  and  classes 
scheduled  in  such  a  way  that  science  instruction  was  difficult,  and  supply 
closets  that  were  always  in  disarray.  School  profiles  allowed  us  to  quickly 
recognize  which  schools  needed  special  assistance. 

Similarly,  district^ide  concerns  profiles  assisted  the  planning  of  staff 
development  activities  and  the  overall  assessment  of  whether  the  plan 
was  having  the  desired  effect.  Figure  4  shows  a  representative  sample  of 
teachers  from  several  schools.  The  solid  line  indicates  concerns  well 
before  inservice  took  place.  This  first  measurement  suggested  the  need 
for  an  orientation  session,  describing  the  new  curriculum  and  providing 
basic  information.  The  dashed  line  represents  concerns  after  inservice 
had  occurred.  Information  and  Personal  concerns  had  decreased  without 
an  increase  in  Management  concerns  (indicating  a  successful  round  of 
inservices  which  helped  teachers  use  the  cumculum  without  these  typical 
kinds  of  problems).  The  dotted  line,  one  year  after  implementation,  shows  a 
gradual  increase  in  concern  about  the  program's  effects  on  students, 
Vj'^^ther  positive  sign  that  the  staff  development  effort  had  helped  focus 
ERJCchers  in  productfy^  ways. 
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F^ura  3 

Sample  Concerns  Profiles  for  Two  Teachers 
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Figure  4 

CKanges  in  Concern  Owr  Time  for  a  Group  of 
Jefferson  County  Teachers 
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Levels  of  Use 

We  used  a  second  nrwnitoring  tool,  Levels  of  Use  (LoU),  to  determine 
how  teachers  were  using  the  new  program,  how  comfortable,  skilled  and 
sensitive  to  studente  they  were  in  its  use.  A  foctised  interview  procedure, 
taking  approxinr»ately  20  minutes,  allowed  assignment  of  a  single  LoU 
to  a  teacher  (Loucks,  Newlove  and  Hall,  1976). 

Levels  of  Use  data  also  prwided  formative  evaluation  infomiation:  how 
were  teachers  behaving  with  the  new  curriculum?  An  individual  teacher's 
score  sugges*3d  infomiatk^n  or  assistance  needed,  giving  guidance  to 
staff  development  efforts,  A  look  at  how  the  Levels  of  Use  of  a  sample 
of  teachers  changed  over  time  (see  Figure  5)  illustrates  a  progression  from 
nonuse  to  use,  and  from  disorganized  first  use  to  the  establishment  of  a 
routine. 


Rgure  5 

Levels  of  Use  CMstrttMitton  for  a  Sample 
of  Jefferson  County  Teachers 
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As  with  Stages  of  Concern,  Levels  of  Use  proved  a  valuable  tool  for 
monitoring  change  due  to  the  staff  development  effort,  and  for  deter- 
mining finally  whether  the  effort  had  been  successful 

Assessing  Components  of  ttie  Program 

A  final  way  we  used  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  staff  development 
program  on  teachers  was  to  look  at  how  their  behaviors  changed  with 
respect  to  the  revised  curriculum.  To  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  define 
the  program  carefully,  describing  each  component  as  to  how  it  might  look 
in  the  classroom. 

This  evaluation  technique  differed  from  Stages  of  Concern  and  Levels 
of  Use  in  that  an  instrument  had  to  be  developed  especially  for  the  science 
curriculum,^  In  the  paragraphs  that  follow  we  describe  the  development 
of  a  procedure  for  describing  and  assessing  the  Jefferson  County  science 
curriculum,  and  the  several  ways  the  procedure  was  used. 


\vtth  concerns  and  use,  (tw  mstmrmnts  are  genenc  and  can  be  used  for  any  ne^  ^racj^c©. 
SffVQty  by  focusmg  (he  teacher  when  expfessmg  concerns  and  describing  use    O  3  tj 
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Twelve  components  of  the  elementary  science  program  were  identified 
ami  described  in  their  ideal  form.  We  clustered  these  twelve  components 
Into  thrw  categories.  These  components  arnJ  categories  are  described  in 
Figure  6.  OrKe  the  program  components  were  defined,  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  each  were  written  in  order  to  ultimately  measure  as  objectively 
as  possible  the  extent  to  which  each  component  was  in  place  in  any  one 
classroom.The  behaviors  were  placed  on  a  5-pointLikert  scale:  1  -  outside 
the  interKled  program;  2-3  -  getting  a  good  start;  4  -  well  on  the  way; 
5  best  practices  in  (^ration.  An  illustration  appears  in  Figure  7.  Instru- 
ments  and  data  recording  sheets  for  use  in  monitoring  the  extent  of 
imptementation  of  the  program  as  defined  by  the  twelve  components  were 
devetoped  by  the  district's  Department  of  Evaluation  (Darnell,  1979) 
These  Included  a  classroom  observation  checklist  and  focused  interviews 
for  teachers,  ttie  principal,  and  media  specialist. 

RgurB  6 

Components  of  the  Science  Program 


L  Pro-am  comporients  over  which  dMrict  poftey  or  procedure  appear  to  have 
the  maj<y  influence  for  Implen^ntatkm  In  tt>e  dassroom:  

1 .  The  mcowfTtended  pm^entage  of  teaching  time  during  the  day  is  devoted  to 
scfence.  An  average  of  15%  of  the  student's  day  (1 0%  for  third  grade)  should 
be  devoted  to  science. 

2.  Science  is  taught  according  to  the  distrfct  guide.  During  the  school  year  the 
teacher  teaches  all  units,  all  objectives  of  each  unit, and  90%  of  the  activities 

3.  Students'  (earning  is  assessed  according  to  the  district  science  guide 
According  to  a  review  of  each  unit,  the  \eacher  uses  the  gu»de  assessments 
with  stiK^nts  85%  of  the  time. 

4.  Ba::k:  skiffs,  as  differentiated  by  the  continuum  in  each  curhculum  area,  are 
t>eing  integrated  into  the  science  program.  The  basic  skills  keyed  in  the  guide 
are  being  introduced  or  stressed  m  their  subfect  area  time  allotment  while 
tt>ey  are  being  reinforced  duhng  science  instruction. 

5.  Ths  outdoors  is  used  as  a  cfassroom  when  recommended.  Whenever  out- 
door activities  are  recommended  as  part  of  a  unit,  they  are  always  included 

II  Program  components  over  which  the  bulWing  principal  and  the  teacher 
bolkfeig  and  classfoomr  

6.  AH  matehafs,  equipment,  and  media  are  available  Appropriate  commercial 
guides  and  tt>e  district  guide  are  available  for  use  Enough  materials  are 
available  for  irwjividual  or  small  group  usage  A  storage  system  of  logical 
sequence  is  established. 

Principals  have  arran^d  for  release  of  teachers  for  the  total  inservice 
training  package  and  have  allocated  financial  support  to  the  program 

Long  and  short-range  planning  is  evfdent  he  year's  schedule  is  written 
out  and  being  implemented  by  the  teacher  or  the  team,  This  schedule 
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Figure  6  (Continued) 

reflects  attention  to  seasonal  demartds,  sharing  of  materials,  and  maximum 
utilization  <M  space  and  personnel .  Before  each  unit  is  taught,  overall  planning 
for  that  unit  takes  place. 

Ill  PTX)gfHm  components  over  whtah  ttie  teacher  has  the  major  influerrce  for 
imp(ementatk)n  in  tt)e  dassroom: 

9   Class  time  in  science  is  used  effectively  (time  on  task)  At  least  75%  of  the 
class  time  is  devc^ed  to  expk>fat»on,  pupil  interaction,  recording  data, 
discussions  and  listening  to  each  otf>er.  An  efficient  management  system 
for  distnbutk>n  and  clean-up  of  materials  is  evident 

10.  Teacfier-student  interaction  facilitates  the  program.  Using  the  students' 
lar^uage,  the  teacher  shares  with  students  the  ot)|ectives  of  the  units 
Discussion  techniques  include  f>eutral  rewarding,  wait  time,  questions 
above  recall  level,  maximized  use  of  student-student  discussion,  arxj 
data  sharing 

1 1  The  classroom  environment  and  arrangement  f^ilitates  student-student 
interaction  in  small  groups  Furniture  and  materials  are  arranged  to  order 
to  facilitate  small  group  interaction.  Student  behaviors  include  sharing 

of  materials,  listening  to  each  other,  working  together  towards  a  group 
goal,  and  interacting  with  each  other  (cooperative  learning)  Students  are 
lask-or»ented  most  ol  tf>e  time 

1 2  Tfie  instruction  in  one  dassroom  follows  the  stages  of  the  learning  cycle 
in  science:  exploration  concept  formation,  concept  application 


Implementation  of  the  components  of  the  curriculum  was  assessed 
during  the  second  year  of  use.  Interviews  and  classroom  observations 
were  conducted  by  specially  trained  certified  teachers  and  by  staff 
members  from  the  evaluation  and  science  departments  In  eleven  schools, 
each  grade  three  through  six  teacher  who  taught  science  was  interviewed 
extensively  and  observed  for  a  total  science  class  on  three  separate 
CHToasions.  In  addition,  the  principal  and  library  media  specialist  for  each 
school  were  interviewed.  A  complete  description  of  the  study  and  detailed 
findings  aie  found  in  the  evaluation  report  (Darnell,  1979) 

The  data  gathered  helped  answer  several  questions  about  the  effect 
of  the  Maff  development  program  in  helping  teachers  use  the  curriculum. 
As  shown  in  Figure  8,  it  was  possible  to  see  clearly  how  teachers  were 
jsing  each  component.  Teacher  and  school  profiles  enabled  staff  devel- 
opers to  *1roubleshoot"  components  that  were  giving  teachers  problems, 
either  for  lack  of  information,  skill,  equipment,  time  or  support.  For  example, 
in  Winter  Elementary  (Figure  8),  most  teachers  were  not  assessing  science 
tnstnjction  to  the  extent  suggested  in  the  Guide  (Compc^nent  3).  In  this 
particular  case,  teachers  were  not  clear  about  how  to  do  the  actual 
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Figure  8 

Sample  Bultdlng  Summary  Sheet 


1^ 

1 

c  a 
S           ^  1 

!   1  1 

1    TJme  is  devoted  to  scierK» 

2    Science    taught  according  to  R't 
Guide 

3    AsaessmenI  ol  pupil  teaming 

4    fntegratton  of  besic  sMts 

«««« 

5   H>e  outdoor  dassroooi  ^  used  as 
recommended 

6.  Reconimended  materista,  ec^nprnent  and 
media  are  avaHatto 

«« 

« 

*• 

7    fnservkring  and  financ^f  arrangements 
have  been  made 

«« 

8    Long  and  short  range  pfanntng 

««« 

9   Use  of  dass  tkne 

10    Teacher -Pi^  Interactton  facMHates 
program 

«««« 

«««« 

1  \    Qawjroom  »nyirof\fr>eM  faciMates 
program 

««« 

1 2.   Ir>slructton  k%  sequenced  to 

faalitate  tt>e  gu»ded  inquiry  (earning 

«««« 

^*  or^e  teacher 

School          ^^^^\9^f^9fy                        Teacher         AH  grads  3. 4. 5. 6  teacherf 

assessments,  and  so  were  rarely  doing  any  evaluation  of  student  ettort. 
Staff  developers  were  able  to  present  a  short  workshop  to  teachers,  clarify- 
ing what  the  assessments  required  and  giving  concrete  examples  of  how 
to  observe  and  record  student  progress.  r%  r>  r 
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Every  school  had  a  profile  summarizing  teachers'  use  of  the  science 
cunteulum.  This  enaWed  staff  developers  to  work  closeJy  with  buitding 
principals  and  teachers  to  dis^nose  needs  and  help  meet  them.  In  some 
cases  it  was  as  straightforward  as  presenting  a  special  workshop  (as 
in  Winter  Elementary,  delivering  additional  equipment  or  helping 
reschedule  classes  so  that  teachers  had  access  to  a  sp .  ;ial  room  for 
science  or  a  planning  period  before  science  to  prepare.  In  other  c^ses 
the  data  fKWOked  some  healthy  dialogues  about  why  things  were  done  as 
ttiey  were,  and  who  had  ultimate  responsibility  for  student  learning  In 
one  case,  for  example,  a  tow  score  for  teachers  on  time  allotted  for  science 
,Cornponent  1 )  resulted  in  an  affirmation  that  the  staff  had  made  a  conscious 
c^iston  to  cut  t>ack  on  science  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  basic  skills 
instructk^n.  In  another  case,  however,  the  same  data  (little  time  allotted 
for  science)  described  teachers  who  simply  did  not  like  *1he  mess  and 
bother"  and  so  were  ignoring  the  district  direction.  Some  principal  pres- 
sure combined  with  tips  on  how  to  avoid  'Ihe  mess  and  bother"'  resulted  in 
teachers  not  only  teaching  the  units,  but  being  excited  because  their 
students  seemed  to  be  benefiting. 

Finally,  component  profiles  were  made  up  for  the  district-wide  sample 
These  enabled  staff  developers  to  see  the  success  of  their  efforts,  Histo 
grams  such  as  Figure  9  described  what  percent  of  teachers  fell  in  each 
category  of  use.  Component  10,  considered  by  district  staff  to  be  critical  to 
tt>e  success  of  the  curriculum  for  students,  showed  minimal  use.  Few 
teachers  (1%)  were  facilitating  student  experimentatjon  and  discussion  in  an 
exemplary  way.  From  tfiese  data  district  staff  learned  that  the  inservices 
they  were  offering  were  not  helping  teachers  acquire  these  particular  skills. 
One  result  of  this  finding  was  a  series  of  workshop  opportunities  for 
teachers  which  helped  tf>em  maximize  student  inquiry  and  interaction  using 
special  grouping  strategies. 

Summary 

In  the  Jefferson  County  staff  development  effort,  we  found  the  three 
evaluation  techniques  described  in  this  article  very  useful  in  both  under- 
standing and  monitoring  the  effect  of  the  effort  on  teachers  and  schools 
The  techniques  themselves.  Stages  of  Concern,  Levels  of  Use.  and  Com- 
ponent Assessment,  underscore  the  strong  beliefs  we  share  about  staff 
development  evaluation: 

1 .  The  "proof  of  the  pudding"  for  staff  development  efforts  aimed  at 
helping  teachers  develop  new  skills  and/or  use  new  practices  lies  in 
whether  those  practices  are  then  used  in  the  classrcxym. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  about  change  in  classroom  practice  is  to 
ER^C  interact  indivfduallY  with  each  teacher  to  find  out,  and 
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Percent  of  Implementatton  o  f  the  Revised  Elementary 
Science  Program  for  Component  #10 
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3    Evaluations  are  only  good  //  they  are  useful,  and  can  directly  contri- 
bute to  further  improvement  in  teachers  and  schools 

The  three  techniques  we  used  do  measure  the  use  of  new  practices  in 
the  classroom  and  we  believe  that  these  techniques  are  among  the  most 
useful  for  assessing  teacher  change  They  have  been  used  widely,  in  a 
cost  effective  way,  and  have  repeatedly  assisted  staff  developers  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  assistance  to  teachers  and  schools 
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